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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

Ths  present  Cambridge  Edition  of  Mr.  Lowell's  poems  contains,  substantially 
in  the  order  established  by  the  anther,  the  poems  included  by  him  not  long  before 
his  death  in  the  definitive  Overside  Edition  of  his  writings,  and  in  addition  the 
small  gronp  contained  in  the  Last  PoemSj  collected  by  his  literary  executor,  Mr. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Jsx  the  brief  Prefatory  Note  to  the  four  volumes  of  his 
Poems  in  the  Riverside  Edition,  Mr.  Lowell  said :  -^ 

^^  There  are  a  great  many  pieces  in  these  volumes,  especially  in  the  first  of  them, 
which  I  would  gladly  suppress  or  put  into  the  Coventry  of  smaller  print  in  an 
i^pendix.  But '  ilka  mon  maun  dree  his  weird,'  and  the  avenging  litera  scripta 
manet  is  that  of  the  over-hasty  author.  Owing  to  the  unjust  distinction  made  by 
the  law  between  literary  and  other  property,  most  of  what  I  published  prematurely 
has  lost  the  protection  of  copyright,  and  is  reprinted  by  others  against  my  will.  I 
cannot  shake  o£E  the  burthen  of  my  early  indiscretions  if  I  would.  The  best  way, 
perhaps,  is  to  accept  with  silent  contrition  the  consequences  of  one's  own  mistakes, 
and  I  have,  after  much  hesitation,  consented  to  the  reprinting  of  the  old  editions 
without  excision. 

^  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  attained  this  pitch  of  self-sacrifice  only  by 
compulsion,  and  should  have  greatiy  preferred  to  increase  the  value  of  this  coUec- 
ticm  by  lessening  its  bulk.  The  judicious  reader  will,  I  fear,  distinguish  only  too 
easily  what  I  should  wish,  in  parliamentary  phrase, '  to  be  taken  as  read.'  As  we 
grow  older,  we  grow  the  more  willing  to  say,  as  Fetrarca  in  Lander's  Pentameron 
tays  to  Boccaccio, '  We  neither  of  us  are  such  poets  as  we  thought  ourselves  when 
we  were  younger.' " 

Hie  Editor  of  this  volume  has  not  felt  at  liberty  either  to  add  poems  left  by  the 
author  in  the  deepening  obscurity  of  old  magazines,  or  to  follow  the  probable  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Lowell  in  reducing  any  of  his  collected  verse  to  the  lower  terms  of  an 
appendix. 

The  method  followed  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  series  has  been 
observed  in  this.  The  head-notes  are  occupied  mainly  with  the  history  of  the 
several  poems ;  criticism  has  been  given  only  when  the  author  himself  was  the 
critic  The  Publishers  and  Editor  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Norton, 
the  editor,  and  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  publishers,  for  their  courtesy  in 
allowing  a  liberal  use  to  be  made  of  Letters  of  James  BusseU  Lowell^  and  special 
thanks  are  due  Mr.  Norton  for  the  valuable  aid  which  he  has  given  the  editor  in 
the  preparation  of  the  volume. 

Boszov,  4  Pabk  Stbsbt,  October  7, 1896b 
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About  half  a  mile  from  the  Craigie  House  in  Cambridge,  Massachasetts,  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  old  town  of  Watertown,  is  Elmwood,  a  spacious  square  house  set  amongst 
lilac  and  syringa  bushes,  and  overtopped  by  elms.  Pleasant  fields  are  on  either  side,  and 
from  the  windows  one  may  look  out  on  the  Charles  River  winding  its  way  among  the 
marshes.  The  house  itself  is  one  of  a  group  which  before  the  war  for  independence  be- 
longed to  Boston  merchants  and  officers  of  the  crown,  most  of  whom  refused  to  take  the 
aide  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Tory  Row  vras  the  name  given  to  the  broad  winding  road 
on  which  the  houses  stood.  Large  farms  and  gardens  were  attached  to  them,  and  some 
sign  of  their  roomy  ease  stiU  remains.  The  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of  various  persons 
after  the  war,  and  in  process  of  time  Longfellow  came  to  occupy  and  later  to  own  Craigie 
House.  Elmwood  at  that  time  was  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Lowell,  minister 
of  the  West  Church  in  Boston  ;  and  when  Longfellow  thus  became  his  neighbor,  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  a  junior  in  Harvard  College.  He  was  bom  at  Elmwood  February 
22y  1819  ;  he  died  at  the  same  place  August  12,  1891. 

He  was  named  for  his  father's  maternal  grandfather,  and  vras  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  five,  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  His  father  at  the  time  of  Lowell's  birth  was 
thirty-seven  years  old  and  lived  till  1861.  His  son  has  drawn  his  portrait  in  a  letter  to 
C.  F.  Briggs,  written  in  1844  :  "  He  is  Dr.  Primrose  in  a  comparative  degree,  the  very 
simplest  and  charmingest  of  sexagenarians,  and  not  without  a  great  deal  of  the  truest 
magnanimity."  It  was  characteristic  of  Lowell  thus  to  find  a  prototype  of  his  father  in 
literature.  The  Lowells  traced  their  descent  from  Percival  Lowell, — a  name  which 
snrvives  in  the  family,  —  of  Bristol,  England,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1639.  The  great-grandfather  of  James  Russell  Lowell  was  a  minister  in  Newburyport, 
one  of  those,  as  Dr.  Hale  says,  "  who  preached  sermons  when  young  men  went  out  to 
fight  the  French,  and  preached  sermons  again  in  memory  of  their  death,  when  they  had 
been  slain  in  battle."  The  grandfather  was  John  Lowell,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1780.  It  was  he  who  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  Rights 
a  phrase  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia,  **  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal," 
with  the  purpose  which  it  effected  of  setting  free  every  man  then  held  as  a  slave  in 
Massachusetts.  A  son  of  John  Lowell  and  half-brother  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  was 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  who  gave  a  great  impetus  to  New  England  manufactures,  and 
tram  whom  the  city  of  Lowell  took  its  name.  Another  son,  and  thus  also  an  uncle  of  the 
poet,  was  John  Ix>well,  Jr.,  whose  wise  and  far-sighted  provision  gave  his  native  city  that 
important  centre  of  intellectual  influence,  the  Lowell  Institute. 

The  mother  of  the  poet,  Mrs.  Harriet  Spence  Lowell,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  was  of  Scotch  origin.  She  is  described  as  having  "  a  great  memory,  an  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  for  language,  and  a  passionate  fondness  for  ancient  songs  and  bal- 
lads." It  pleased  her  to  fancy  herself  descended  from  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
ballads.  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  in  1837,  Lowell  says  :  "  I 
mm  engaged  in  several  poetical  effusions,  one  of  which  I  have  dedicated  to  yon,  who 
bave  always  been  the  patron  and  enconrager  of  my  youthful  muse."  The  Russell  in  his 
seems  to  intimate  a  strain  of  Jewish  ancestry  ;  at  any  rate  Lowell  took  pride  in 
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the  name  on  this  account,  for  he  vras  not  slow  to  recognize  the  intelleetnal  power  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  An  older  brother  of  the  poet  who  outlived  him  a  short  time,  was  the 
Bey.  Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell,  who  wrote  some  poems,  a  story  of  school-boy  life,  and 
a  novel,  The  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay,  which  contains  a  delightful  study  of  a  Yankee 
and  striking  sketches  of  life  in  Newfoundland,  where  its  author  was  for  a  while  a  mia- 
sionary.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Anna  Lowell  Putnam,  will  be  remembered  among  older  lovers  of 
literature  for  a  group  of  singularly  fine  and  thoughtful  studies  under  the  title  Records 
of  an  Obscure  Life. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Lowell  wrote  to  an  English  friend  a  description  of  Elm- 
wood  ;  and  as  he  vras  very  fond  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  it  is  agreeable  to 
read  words  which  strove  to  set  it  before  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  never  seen  it.  '^  T  is 
a  pleasant  old  house,  just  about  twice  as  old  as  I  am,  four  miles  from  Boston,  in  what 
was  once  the  country  and  is  now  a  populous  suburb.  But  it  still  has  some  ten  acres  of 
open  about  it,  and  some  fine  old  trees.  When  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  (if  I  live  so 
long)  I  shall  still  have  four  and  a  half  acres  left  with  the  house,  the  rest  belonging  to 
my  brothers  and  sisters  or  their  heirs.  It  is  a  square  house,  with  four  rooms  on  a  floor, 
like  some  houses  of  the  Georgian  era  I  have  seen  in  English  provincial  towns,  only  they 
are  of  brick,  and  this  is  of  wood.  But  it  is  solid  with  its  heavy  oaken  beams,  the  spaces 
between  which  in  the  four  outer  walls  are  filled  in  with  brick,  though  you  must  n't  fancy 
a  brick-and-timber  house,  for  outwardly  it  is  sheathed  with  wood.  Inside  there  is  much 
wainscot  (of  deal),  painted  white  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  when  it  vras  built.  It  is  very 
sunny,  the  sun  rising  so  as  to  shine  (at  an  acute  angle  to  be  sure)  through  the  northern 
windows,  and  going  round  the  other  three  sides  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  is  a 
pretty  staircase  with  the  quaint  old  twisted  banisters,  — which  they  call  balusters  now  ; 
but  mine  are  banisters.  My  library  occupies  two  rooms  opening  into  each  other  by  arches 
at  the  sides  of  the  ample  chimneys.  The  trees  I  look  out  on  are  the  earliest  things  I 
remember.  There  you  have  me  in  my  new-old  quarters.  But  you  must  not  fancy  a 
large  house — rooms  sixteen  feet  square,  and  on  the  ground  floor,  nine  high.  It  was 
large,  as  things  went  here,  when  it  was  built,  and  has  a  certain  air  of  amplitude  about  it 
as  from  some  inward  sense  of  dignity."  In  an  earlier  letter  he  wrote  :  '<  Here  I  am  in 
my  garret.  I  slept  here  when  I  was  a  little  curly-headed  boy,  and  used  to  see  visions 
between  me  and  the  ceiling,  and  dream  the  so  often  recurring  dream  of  having  the  earth 
put  into  my  hand  like  an  orange.  In  it  I  used  to  be  shut  up  without  a  lamp,  —  my 
mother  saying  that  none  of  her  children  should  be  afraid  of  the  dark,  —  to  hide  my 
head  under  the  pillow,  and  then  not  be  able  to  shut  out  the  shapeless  monsters  that 
thronged  around  me,  minted  in  my  brain.  ...  In  winter  my  view  is  a  wide  one,  taking 
in  a  part  of  Boston.  I  can  see  one  long  curve  of  the  Charles  and  the  wide  fields  between 
me  and  Cambridge,  and  the  flat  marshes  beyond  the  river,  smooth  and  silent  with  glit- 
tering snow.  As  the  spring  advances  and  one  after  another  of  our  trees  puts  forth,  the 
landscape  is  cut  off  from  me  piece  by  piece,  till,  by  the  end  of  May,  I  am  closeted  in  a 
cool  and  rustling  privacy  of  leaves." 

Elmwood  in  the  days  of  Lowell's  boyhood  was  in  a  more  distinctly  rural  neighborhood 
than  now,  and  until  lately  had  the  charm  of  seclusion.  In  his  papers  **  My  Garden 
Acquaintance  "  and  "  A  Good  Word  for  Winter,"  in  many  of  his  poems,  such  as  *<  An 
Indian-Summer  Reverie,"  <<To  the  Dandelion,"  «  Under  the  WiUows,'*  «  Al  Fresco," 
and  in  many  passages  in  his  letters,  he  bears  witness  to  the  intimacy  which  he  enjoyed 
with  that  phase  of  nature  which  we  may  call  homely  and  friendly.  He  once  expressed 
to  me  his  delight  in  Ponssin's  landscapes,  not  beoanse  of  their  homeliness,  for  they  have 
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Botbiiig  of  this  quality,  but  because  of  their  stately,  classical  scenery,  and  the  beauty  of 
tlieir  composition  ;  but  in  his  descriptive  poetry  it  is  noticeable  that  the  large,  solemn, 
or  ezpansiye  scenes  of  nature  make  no  sudi  appeal  to  his  interest  as  those  nearer  yistas 
which  come  dose  to  human  life  and  connect  themselves  with  the  familiar  experience  of 
home-keeping  wits.  His  lively  paper  '*  Cambridge  Thirty  Tears  Ago  "  contains  many 
xeminiscences  of  his  early  life  and  associations. 

Lowell's  school  days  were  spent  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Mr.  William  Wells,  an 
Englishman  and  at  one  time  a  publisher,  opened  a  classical  school  in  one  of  the  spacious 
Tory  Bow  houses  near  Elmwood,  and,  bringing  with  him  English  public  school  thorough- 
ness and  severity,  gave  the  boy  a  drilling  in  Latin  which  his  quick  appropriation  of  strong 
influences  turned  into  a  familiar  possession,  to  judge  by  the  ease  with  which  he  handled 
it  aftervrard  in  mock  heroics.  Possibly  the  heavy  hand  of  the  schoolmaster,  by  its  repres- 
sion, gave  greater  buoyancy  to  the  spirit  of  the  student  when  the  comparative  freedom 
of  college  followed.  Lowell  vras  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  entered  Harvard  College 
with  the  class  which  graduated  in  1838.  He  lived  at  his  father's  house,  more  than  a  mile 
away  from  the  college  yard  ;  but  this  could  have  been  no  great  privation  to  him,  for  he 
liad  the  freedom  of  his  friends'  rooms,  and  he  loved  the  open  air.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  has  given  a  sketch  of  their  common  life  in  college.  "  He  was  a  little  older 
than  I,"  he  says,  **  and  was  one  class  in  advance  of  me.  My  older  brother,  with  whom  I 
lived  in  college,  and  he  were  most  intimate  friends.  He  had  no  room  within  the  college 
walls  pie  had  for  a  time  a  room  close  by  on  Church  Street],  and  vras  a  great  deal  with 
ns.  The  fashion  of  Cambridge  was  then  literary.  Now  the  fashion  of  Cambridge  runs 
to  social  problems,  but  then  we  were  interested  in  literature.  We  read  Byron  and  Shelley 
and  Keats,  and  we  began  to  read  Tennyson  and  Browning.  I  first  heard  of  Tennyson 
from  Lowell,  who  had  borrowed  from  Mr.  Emerson  the  little  first  volume  of  Tennyson. 
We  actually  passed  about  Tennyson's  poems  in  manuscript.  Carlyle's  essays  were  being 
printed  at  the  time,  and  his  French  Revolution,  In  such  a  community  —  not  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students  all  told  —  literary  effort  was,  as  I  say,  the  fashion,  and  literary  men, 
among  whom  Lowell  was  recognized  from  the  very  first,  were  special  favorites.  In- 
deed, there  was  that  in  him  which  made  him  a  favorite  everywhere." 

Lowell  was  a  reader,  as  so  many  of  his  fellows  were,  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
shortly  after  leaving  college  show  how  intent  he  had  been  on  making  acquaintance  with 
the  best  things  in  literature.  He  began  also  to  scribble  verse,  and  he  wrote  both  poems 
and  essays  for  college  magazines,  and  literary  societies.  His  class  chose  him  their 
poet  for  Class  Day,  and  he  wrote  his  poem  ;  but  he  was  careless  about  conforming  to 
college  regulations  respecting  attendance  at  morning  prayers  ;  and  for  this  vras  suspended 
from  college  the  last  term  of  his  last  year,  and  not  allowed  to  come  back  to  deliver 
his  poem.  He  was  sent  to  Concord  for  his  rustication,  and  so  passed  a  few  weeks  of 
his  youth  among  scenes  dear  to  every  lover  of  American  history  and  letters. 

In  **  An  Indian-Summer  Reverie  "  Lowell  says :  — 

**  Though  lightly  prized  the  ribboned  parchments  three, 
Tet  coUegiiu  juvtU^  1  am  glad 
That  here  what  ooUeging  was  mine  I  had,  — 
It  linked  another  tie,  dear  native  town,  with  thee  I " 

Whether  or  no  there  had  been  a  reaction  from  the  discipline  of  school  days,  it  is  certain 
that  the  independence  which  characterized  Lowell  throughout  his  life  found  expression 
in  his  college  days,  not  in  insubordination,  but  in  a  frank  pursuit  of  those  courses  of  study 
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and  lines  of  reading  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  own  likings  and  which  the  tolerable 
equipment  of  the  college  and  home  library  put  it  in  his  power  to  follow.  <*  Never,"  saya 
Lowell  in  his  essay,  *' A  Great  Public  Character,"  when  speaking  of  college  life, — 
**  Never  were  we  ourselves  so  capable  of  the  various  great  things  we  have  never  done  ;  ** 
and  however  much  he  may  have  been  generalizing  for  college  youth,  he  recalled  well 
his  own  spiritual  experience ;  with  an  impulse  which  outwardly  vras  wayward,  he  obeyed 
that  law  of  his  being  which  his  growing  consciousness  of  intellectual  power  disclosed  to 
him.  In  his  penetrating  discrimination  between  talent  and  genius,  he  says  profoundly  : 
«  The  man  of  talents  possesses  them*  like  so  many  tools,  does  his  job  with  Uiem,  and  there 
an  end  ;  but  the  man  of  genius  is  possessed  by  it,  and  it  makes  him  into  a  book  or  a  life 
according  to  its  whim.  Talent  takes  the  existing  moulds  and  makes  its  castings,  better 
or  worse,  of  richer  or  baser  metal,  according  to  knack  and  opportunity  ;  but  genius  is 
always  shaping  new  ones  and  runs  the  man  in  them,  so  that  there  is  always  that  human 
feel  in  the  results  which  give  us  a  kindred  thrilL  What  it  will  make,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture,  contented  always  with  knowing  the  infinite  balance  of  possibility  against  which 
it  can  draw  at  pleasure."  His  was  a  singularly  self-centred  nature,  and  he  was  always 
true  to  those  large  ideals  which  he  drew  from  history  and  literature  ;  but  so  various  were 
his  intellectual  interests  and  so  abundant  his  capacities,  that  the  precise  direction  vras  un- 
certain in  which  his  genius  would  at  any  time  take  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  this  self-centred  nature  in  its  early  struggle  after  equipoise. 
After  his  graduation  he  set  about  the  study  of  law,  and  for  a  short  time  even  was  a  clerk 
in  a  counting-room ;  but  his  bent  was  strongly  toward  literature.  His  vacillation  of 
mind  regarding  his  vocation,  his  apparent  fickleness  of  purpose,  the  conflict  going  on  be- 
tween his  nature  craving  expression  and  the  world  with  its  imperious  demands,  the  stir- 
ring within  him  of  large  designs,  and  the  happy  contentment  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
all  seek  outlet  in  his  natural  yet  uneasy  letters.  He  vras  finding  himself  in  these  early 
days,  as  many  another  young  man,  and  there  are  glimpses  all  through  Lowell's  letters  of 
this  restlessness,  this  subtle  sense  of  one's  self  which  in  weaker  natures  hardens  into  a 
mordant  self-consciousness.  Now  and  then-  he  turns  upon  himself  in  a  sort  of  mingled 
pride  and  shame,  as  if  at  once  aware  of  his  power  and  angry  that  he  has  it  not  wholly  at 
his  beek.  But  for  the  most  part  one  is  aware  of  a  nature  singularly  at  one  with  life, 
and  finding  its  greatest  satisfaction  in  getting  at  the  world  through  the  reflection  of  the 
world  in  literature.  No  one  would  deny  that  Lowell  was  eminently  a  man  of  books,  but 
it  would  be  a  wholly  inadequate  phrase  which  described  him  as  a  bookish  man.  That  he 
was  at  home  in  a  library  his  early  letters  show ;  but  they  show  also  how  even  then  he  read 
through  his  books  into  life,  and  interpreted  history  and  literature  by  means  of  an  innate 
spiritual  faculty  which  was  independent  of  intellectual  authority.  It  is  this  criticism  at 
first  hand,  this  swift,  direct  penetration  of  the  reality,  which  mark  emphatically  what  I 
have  characterized  as  Lowell's  self-centred  nature.  He  has  told  us  that  his  brain  re- 
quired a  long  brooding  time  ere  it  could  hatch  anything.  He  was  speaking  of  the  matter 
of  expression;  but  the  phrase  is  a  fit  one  for  his  habitual  temper.  The  superficial  charge 
of  indolence  could  apply  Only  to  his  apparent  disregard  of  bustling  activity.  His  nature 
was  of  the  sort  that  knows  the  power  of  stillness,  and  though  he  upbraids  himself  in  his 
letters  for  his  unproductiveness  at  times,  he  had  plainly  the  instinct  which  waits  on  op- 
portunity. His  faculty  of  observation  vras  very  strong,  but  it  was  no  stronger  than  his 
power  of  assimilation ;  and  thus  it  vras  that  when  opportunity  came  he  had  not  hur- 
riedly to  adjust  himself  to  the  situation. 

It  was  while  he  vras  engaged  with  his  books  and  his  friends,  professing  law  but  prao- 
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tising  literature  in  the  way  of  poetical  and  prose  contributions  to  the  magazines,  that  he 
was  roused  oat  of  his  drcuuns  by  the  prick  of  necessity  in  the  sadden  loss  by  his  father 
of  mach  of  his  property,  and  by  the  impalse  given  to  his  own  moral  force  by  the  coming 
into  his  life  of  Mafia  White.  He  became  engaged  to  this  lady  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and 
the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  profoandly  affected  by  her  inflaence.  Herself  a 
poet  of  delicate  power,  she  brought  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  his  work  ;  it  was,  how* 
ever,  her  strong  moral  enthusiasm,  her  lofty  conception  of  purity  and  justice,  which 
kindled  his  spirit  and  gave  force  and  direction  to  a  character  which  was  ready  to  respond 
and  yet  might  otherwise  have  d^yed  active  expression.  They  were  not  married  until 
1844,  but  they  were  not  far  apart  in  their  homes,  and  daring  these  years  Lowell  was 
making  those  early  ventures  in  literature,  and  first  raids  upon  political  and  moral  evil, 
which  foretold  the  direction  of  his  later  work,  and  gave  some  hint  of  its  abundance. 

In  1841  he  collected  the  poems  which  he  had  written  and  sometimes  contributed  to 
periodicals  into  a  volume  entitled  A  Yearns  Life,  and  inscribed  in  a  veiled  dedication  to 
his  future  wife.  In  hopes  of  bettering  his  fortune,  and  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  which 
most  young  men  of  letters  have,  he  undertook  with  Robert  Carter  the  publication  of  a 
literary  journal,  The  Pioneer,  which  died  under  their  inexperienced  hands  with  the  third 
number,  but  in  those  had  printed  contributions  by  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Story, 
Foe,  and  Dr.  Parsons,  —  a  group  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  of  the  little 
magazines  that  hop  across  the  world's  path  to-day.  He  began  also  to  turn  his  studies 
in  dramatic  and  early  poetic  literature  to  account,  and,  after  printing  a  portion  of  them  in 
Nathan  Hale's  Miscdlany,  published,  in  1844,  Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets,  He 
did  not  keep  this  book  idive  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
scholar  treading  a  way  then  almost  wholly  neglected  in  America,  and  indicating  a  Une  of 
thought  and  study  in  which  he  afterwards  made  most  noteworthy  venture.  In  the  same 
year  he  again  collected  his  poetic  work  into  a  volume  of  Poems.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  volumes  of  poems,  though  separated  by  three  years  only,  is  marked.  Few 
of  the  verses  from  A  Yearns  Life  are  included  in  the  poet's  final  collection  of  his  writ- 
ings, few  are  omitted  from  Poems.  One  poem  in  the  earlier  volume,  Irene,  is  con- 
spicuous as  a  poetic  portrait  of  the  figure  of  peace  which  had  come  into  his  somewhat 
turbulent  spiritual  life  ;  but  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  vague  sentimen- 
talism  and  restless  beating  of  half-grown  wings.  Three  years  later,  some  of  this  same 
immaturity  is  discoverable,  but  along  with  the  poems  which  wander  in  somewhat 
unmeaning  ways  are  those  spirited  adventures  like  '*  RhoDcus,"  "  The  Shepherd  of  King 
Admetus,"  and  **  Prometheus,"  which  denote  the  growing  consciousness  of  positive  poetic 
power,  and  also  those  stirring  Sonnets  to  Wendell  Phillips  and  J.  R.  Giddings,  and  the 
lines  entitled  *<  A  Glance  behind  the  Curtain,"  which  disclose  a  new  passion  leaping  up  as 
the  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  in  the  first  volume 
there  is  no  trace  of  humor  and  scarcely  any  singular  felicity  of  phrase  ;  in  the  second,  wit 
and  humor  begin  to  play  a  little  on  the  surface.  In  Conversations,  where  the  familiar 
form  gives  freer  scope,  there  is  a  gayety  of  speech  which  intimates  the  spontaneity  of  the 
man  and  anticipates  the  rich  fruitage  of  later  years.  In  all  these  books,  however,,  there 
is  good  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  which  was  taking  place  in  Lowell's  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  a  coming  to  his  own  which  it  would  take  only  some  strong  occasion  to  make 
sure. 

This  occasion  was  the  Mexican  War,  with  the  greater  contest  which  flamed  up  with  it 
ovc^r  the  encroachments  of  slavery.  Lowell  and  his  wife,  who  brought  a  fervid  anti- 
alavery  temper  as  part  of  her  marriage  portion,  were  both  contributors  to  the  Liberty  Bell, 
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«Dd  Lowell  WM  a  frequent  eontrflmtor  to  the  Anddavenf  Standard^  and  was  indeed  for  a 
wliile  a  oorrefponding  editor  ;  hot  in  Jane,  1846,  there  appeared  one  day  in  the  Botion 
Courier  a  letter  porporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Ezekiel  Biglow  of  Jalaam  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
T«  Boekin^^iani,  editor  of  the  Bo$ton  Courier ^  enclosing  a  poem  of  his  son,  Mr.  HoseaB^ 
low.  It  was  no  new  thing  to  seek  to  arrest  the  pablie  attention  with  the  Temaeolar 
applied  to  pnblio  aiZairs.  Major  Jack  Downing  and  Sam  Slick  had  been  notable  exam- 
ples, and  they  had  many  imitators ;  but  the  reader  who  laughed  over  the  racy  narxatiTe 
of  the  unlettered  Eseldel,  and  then  took  up  Hosea's  poem  and  caught  the  gust  of  Yankee 
wiath  and  humor  blown  fresh  in  his  face,  knew  that  he  was  in  with  the  appearance  of 
something  new  in  American  literature.  A  score  of  years  afterward,  when  introducing 
the  Heoond  Series  of  The  Biglow  Popen^  Lowell  confessed  that  when  he  wrote  this 
letter  and  poem  he  had  no  definite  plan,  and  no  intention  of  eyer  writing  another.  It 
was  struck  out  from  him  by  the  rcToit  of  his  nature  at  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and  the 
war  into  which  shivery  was  dragging  the  nation.  But  he  adds,  '<The  success  of  my 
experiment  soon  began  not  only  to  astonish  me,  but  to  make  me  feel  the  responsibility  of 
knowing  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weapon,  instead  of  the  mere  fencing  stick  I  had  sup- 
posed. ...  If  I  put  on  the  cap  and  bells,  and  made  myself  one  of  the  court  fools  of 
Kbg  Demos,  it  was  less  to  make  his  Majesty  laugh  than  to  win  a  passage  to  his  zoysl 
•an  for  certain  serious  things  which  I  had  deeply  at  heart." 

The  Biglow  Papen  not  only  gave  Lowell  to  himself  and  opened  the  flood  gates  of 
his  patriotism  and  his  noble  indignation  ;  they  gave  him  a  public,  and  thus  furnished  the 
oomplement  which  every  author  demands.  **  Very  far,"  he  says,  in  the  same  Introdne- 
tioOf  **  from  being  a  popular  author  under  my  own  name,  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost 
nnread,  I  found  Uie  verses  of  my  pseudonym  copied  everywhere  ;  I  saw  them  pinned  up 
in  workshops  ;  I  heard  them  quoted  and  their  authorship  debated."  The  force  which  he 
displayed  in  these  satires  made  his  book  at  once  a  powerful  ally  of  a  sentiment  which 
heretofore  luul  been  ridiculed  ;  it  turned  the  tables  and  put  Antislavery,  which  had  been 
fighting  sturdily  on  foot  with  pikes,  into  the  saddle,  and  gave  it  a  flashing  sabre.  For 
Jxiwell  himself  it  won  an  accolade  from  King  Demos.  He  rose  up  a  knight,  and  thence- 
forth possessed  a  freedom  which  vras  a  freedom  of  nature,  not  a  simple  badge  of  service 
In  a  single  cause.  His  patriotism  and  moral  fervor  found  other  vents  in  later  life,  and 
be  never  laid  down  the  sword  which  he  then  took  up,  but  it  is  significant  of  the  stability 
of  his  genius  Uuit  he  was  not  misled  by  the  sudden  dbtinction  which  came  to  him  into  a 
liitiitatlim  of  his  |)owers.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  wrote,  in  one  of  those  poetie 
alMeiic*mi  from  his  evory-<Iay  life,  which  were  to  overtake  him  more  than  once  afterward, 
his  Vinitm  of  Sir  fAtunftd;  and  the  exuberance  of  his  nature,  together  with  his  keen 
|Miwnr  of  ffHticisin,  found  exprossion  about  the  same  time  in  his  witty  FobU  for  Critieef 
In  whioh  he  hit  off,  with  a  rough  and  rtnidy  wit,  the  characteristics  of  the  writers  of  the 
d«yi  not  forgetting  himself  in  those  linos  :  — 

lliitro  (s  U>w«'11«  who  *ii  iitrivtQir  PsrnasBos  to  dimb 
With  a  whiU«  )>iU<«  of  itm»  tiod  to^^ther  with  rhyme ; 
I  In  inlffht  ff«>t  im  lUono,  iipito  of  brambles  and  bonldeis, 
lint  hn  o«ii*(.  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders; 
The  (op  ikf  (he  hill  he  will  neVr  oome  nigh  ieachiii(( 
Till  he  leartM  (he  diaUndion  Hwixt  nnsinf;  and 
Hill  lym  has  eonie  ehorde  that  would  rinfr  pretty  well, 
llii(  he  M  rather  hy  half  ntake  a  dram  of  the  idiell. 
Ami  ra((ie  away  (ill  he  *a  old  as  Methnsalem, 
At  Iha  haail  «kf  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusalem. 
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bttrae,  U  bat  a  half  serious  portrait  of  himself,  and  it  toacbes  but  t,  single 
^bird  Tolume  of  Ptxna  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1S48,  aa  tbe  last  named. 
Xurope,  1851-^2,  with  his  wife,  whose  health  was  then  precariouB,  stimulated 
\  interests,  and  gave  substance  to  his  study  of  Dante  aud  Italian  literature. 
1863,hiswife  died;  she  had  borne  him  four  children  :  the  first-born,  Blanche, 
tej,  fts  did  tbe  second.  Rose  ;  the  third,  Walter,  also  died  young;  the  fourth, 
Hrs.  Burnett,  survived  her  parents.  lu  ISuS  be  was  chosen  successor  to 
Jaw  as  Smith  Professor  of  tbe  French  and  Spsubb  Languages  aud  Litera- 
liofessor  of  Belles  Lettree  iu  Uarvard  College.  He  st>cnt  two  years  in  Europe 
^oratian  for  tbe  duties  of  bis  office,  and  in  1S5T  was  again  established  in 
led  installed  in  bis  academic  cbair.  Ue  married  also  at  this  time  bis  second 
buices  Donlap,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

H  now  in  his  thirty-uintb  year.  As  a  scholar,  in  bis  professional  work,  be 
I  ft  knowledge  of  tbe  Romance  languages  and  was  an  adept  in  Old  French 
|ftl  poetry  ;  he  bad  given  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  English  Poetry 
jBwell  Institute  in  Boston  which  bad  made  a  strong  impression  on  tbe  com- 
■  his  work  on  tbe  series  of  British  PoeU  in  conueotioa  with  Professor  Child, 
B  Inognipbical  sketeb  of  Keats,  had  been  recognized  as  of  a  high  order. 
•  had  published  the  volumes  already  mentioned.  In  general  literature  be 
b  magaziues  the  papers  wliich  be  afterward  collected  into  bis  volume  Fir^ 
I  Not  long  after  he  entered  on  his  college  duties  The  Allanlic  Monlhlg  waa 
\  Oie  editorship  given  to  him.  For  the  details  of  the  office  he  had  little 
iMMg^  he  looked  keenly  after  nice  points  of  literary  finish  in  the  proof-read- 
nlieved  of  much  of  the  detail  by  his  active  assistant,  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood, 
kinceptioii  of  tbe  magazine  was  largely  due.  But  tbe  Atlantic  aSoided  » 
Sot  his  literary  production,  and  though  be  held  the  editorship  but  a  little 
ID  jeais  he  stamped  tbe  magazine  with  the  impress  of  his  high  ideals  in  lit- 
Httjcism  ;  his  selection  of  articles  was  judicious,  his  own  contributions  and 
b  full  of  life,  and  be  was  most  generous  in  bis  critical  aid  to  contributors, 
pa  aasDoiated  with  Mr.  Charles  £Uot  Norton  in  the  conduct  of  The  North 
mitia,  and  continued  in  this  charge  for  teu  years.  Much  of  his  prose  was 
b  this  periodical. 

bty  jeara,  from  1857  to  1877,  were  tbe  most  productive  period  of  Lowell'a 
by.  He  was  in  the  maturity  of  bis  mental  power,  he  held  a  convenient 
■Hverritj  life,  his  borne  relations  were  congenial  and  stimulating,  and  his 
■ft,  as  well  as  his  editorial  charge  successively  of  the  A  llantic  and  North 
mm  him  a  needed  impulse  to  literary  effort.  During  this  period  appeared  the 
Body  of  literary  history  and  criticbm  which  marks  him  as  the  most  distiu- 
kierjcan  critics.  Any  one  reading  tbe  titles  of  the  papers  which  comprise 
pf  fais  prose  writings  will  readily  see  how  much  literature,  and  especiaJtj 
bre,  ocoupied  bis  attention.  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Lessing,  Rousseaa, 
per,  Wordsworth,  Milton,  Keats,  Carlyle,  Percival,  Thoreau,  Swinburne, 
pnon.  Pope,  Gray,  —  these  ore  tbe  prinoipal  subjects  of  bis  prose,  and  tbe 
ps  indicates  the  catholicity  of  bis  taste.  These  papers  are  tbe  rich  deposit 
ft  Mice  sympathetic  and  discriminating,  capable  of  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
patations  of  life  in  literature,  and  combining  judicial   fairness  with  keen 

■broad  stream  of  literary  criticism  was  flowing,  there  was  another  expression 
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of  Lowell's  natore,  nefer  divonad  ibonfliii  lore  of  letton» — a  miuumci  HIb^m 
dmllj  ai  it  took  fdrm  in  cootompocaiieow  Amariwin  hiitoEy.  The  period  wlndi  I  k 
named  eovezed  tin  piepamtion  for  tin  war  for  tin  Union,  that  war  itiel^  and  ikm  tm 
•traetion  era  afterward,  and  the  ezpreision  of  Lowell's  aatare  in  its  attitnde  tow 
the  whole  period  was  manifold.  The  Tolnme  of  PoUikal  Bma^  eoirtains  Om  inal 
papers  which  stnng  the  irresohite  and  tune-senring,  and  in^irited  the  acdsni  lom 
tmth  and  liberty.  It  is  impossihle  to  read  these  pi^^ters  now  without  adwJftJBa  for 
political  sagaeity  of  the  writer,  — a  sagaeity  before  the  event,  not  after.  Eveiy  p 
bears  witness  to  the  sanity  with  which  he  regarded  eontempomneons  aflsiss^  whana 
ness  seemed  the  most  natorsl  temper  in  the  world,  and  his  insight  of  hnmannaftne 
that  of  apoet  who  did  not  regard  his  power  of  yision  asezeloding  the  neosssiiy  of  pag 
taxes.  History  has  been  supplying  foot-notes  to  these  pages,  with  tiM  resnlt,  not  of  < 
reeting  the  text,  bat  of  ocmflrming  it. 

In  this  same  period  also  he  wrote  and  paUished  the  Second  Series  of  HkB  Bi$ 
Papen^  and  nsed  his  satire  and  his  moral  indignation  with  a  depth  of  feeling  irinsh  i 
passed  that  shown  in  the  first  series,  a  little  to  the  detriment  thereby,  it  may  be^  ef 
gaiety  of  the  hnmor.  In  troth,  strong  as  was  Lowell's  power  of  inteetiTO^  Ui  pan 
of  patriotism  found  this  Tent  too  narrow  ;  there  was  a  large,  constmetiTe  imaginai 
at  work  on  the  great  theme  of  national  life,  which  found  fuller  expression  in  Urn  € 
which  the  Centennial  and  GommemoratiTe  occasions  called  out  Lowell  seiaed  li 
occasions  with  a  s^rit  which  scarcely  needed  them,  and  merely  employed  them  ai 
opportunities  for  casting  in  large  moulds  the  great  thoughts  and  feeUngs  whioh  ] 
out  of  the  life  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  inheritance  in  a  noble  patrimony. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  this  period,  in  which  he  had  done  incalculable  sendee  to 
Republic,  that  Lowell  was  called  on  to  represent  the  country,  first  at  Madrid,  when 
was  sent  by  President  Hayes  in  1877,  and  afterwards  at  London,  to  which  he  was  tn 
f  erred  in  1880.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Spanish  language  and  literature  wbei 
went  to  Spain,  but  he  at  once  todc  pains  to  make  his  knowledge  fuller  and  his  am 
more  perfect,  so  that  he  could  have  intimate  relations  with  the  best  Spanish  mei 
the  time.  In  England  he  was  at  once  a  most  welcome  .guest,  and  a  most  effeo 
public  speaker.  Eight  years  were  thus  spent  by  him  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  « 
try.  His  sole  participation  in  practical  politics,  as  the  term  is,  up  to  this  time  had  I 
to  attend  a  national  couTeution  once  as  delegate,  and  to  have  his  name  used  as  Fkesic 
tial  Elector.  To  the  minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen  he  seemed  doubtless  a  diletti 
in  politics.  Special  preparation  in  diplomacy  he  had  not,  bat  he  had  what  was  n 
fundamental,  a  large  nature  enriched  by  a  familiar  intercourse  with  great  minds,  am 
sane,  so  sound  in  its  judgment,  that  whether  he  was  engaged  in  determining  a  readinj 
an  Elizabethan  dramatist  or  in  deciding  to  which  country  an  Irish  colossus  belonged 
was  bringing  his  whole  nature  to  the  bench.  No  one  can  read  Lowell's  despatches  fi 
Madrid  and  London  without  being  struck  by  his  sagacity,  his  readiness  in  emergenc 
his  interest  in  and  quick  perception  of  the  political  situation  in  the  country  where  he 
resident,  and  his  unerring  knowledge  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Nor  could  Lowell  lay  u 
in  his  o£Bcial  communications  the  art  and  the  wit  which  were  native  to  him.  ^  I  as 
Lord  Lyons/'  he  writes  in  one  letter,  "  whether  he  did  not  think  suzerainty  might  be 
fined  as  '  lca\nng  to  a  man  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  saddle  and  bridle  after  you  li 
stolen  his  horse.*     He  assented." 

But  though  Lowell's  studies  and  experience  had  given  him  a  preparation  for  deal 
with  diplomatic  questions,  the  firmness  with  which  he  held  his  politioal  faith  afforde( 
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■ore  a  preparation  for  that  more  significant  embassy  which  he  bore  from  the  American 
people  to  tlie  English.  Not  long  after  his  return  he  published  a  little  volume  containing 
the  more  important  speeches  which  he  had  made  while  in  England.  Most  of  them  had 
to  do  with  literature,  but  the  title-address  in  the  volume,  Democracy,  was  an  epigram- 
matic confession  of  political  faith  as  hopeful  as  it  was  wise  and  keen.  A  few  years  later 
lie  gave  another  address  to  his  own  countrymen  on  *'  The  Place  of  the  Independent  in 
Politics."  It  was  a  noble  apologia^  not  without  a  trace  of  discouragement  at  the  appar- 
ently sluggish  movement  of  the  recent  years,  but  with  that  fiiith  in  the  substance  of  his 
ooontrymen  which  gave  him  the  right  to  use  words  of  honest  scorn  and  warning.  What 
impresses  one  especially  in  reading  this  address,  remembering  the  thoughtless  gibes 
which  had  been  flung  at  this  patriot,  is  the  perfect  self-respect  with  which  he  defines  his 
position,  the  entire  absence  of  petty  retaliation  upon  his  aspersers,  the  kindliness  of  na- 
ture, the  charity,  in  a  word,  which  is  the  finest  outcome  of  a  strong  political  faith.  It 
must  have  been  galling  to  Lowell  to  find  himself  taunted  with  being  un-American.  He 
could  afford  to  meet  such  a  charge  with  silence,  but  he  answered  it  with  something  better 
than  silence  when  he  reprinted  in  a  volume  his  scattered  political  essays. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  Lowell  made  him  more  of  a  figure  before  tiie  world.  He  re- 
ceived honors  from  societies  and  universities  ;  he  was  decorated  by  the  highest  honors 
which  Harvard  could  pay  officially,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  Bologna,  gave  gowns.  He  established  warm  personal  relations  with  English- 
men, and  after  his  release  from  public  office  he  made  several  visits  to  England.  There, 
too,  was  buried  his  wife,  who  died  in  1885.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  in  his  own 
country,  though  touched  with  domestic  loneliness  and  diminished  by  growing  physical 
infirmities  that  predicted  his  death,  were  rich  also  with  the  continued  expression  of  his 
large  personality.  He  delivered  the  public  address  in  commemoration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Harvard  University,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Old 
English  Dramatists  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  he  collected  a  volume  of  his  poems,  he 
spoke  and  wrote  on  public  affairs,  and  the  year  before  his  death  revised,  rearranged,  and 
carefully  edited  a  definitive  series  of  his  writings  in  ten  volumes.  Since  his  death  three 
small  volumes  have  been  added  to  his  collected  ¥rritings,  and  Mr.  Norton  has  published 
Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  two  volumes. 

For  anything  like  an  adequate  apprehension  of  Lowell's  rich  nature,  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  him  during  his  lifetime,  needs  to  read  these  Letters  and  the  whole  body 
of  his  prose  and  poetry;  a  nature  at  once  so  spontaneous  and  so  lavish  of  its  best  gifts 
is  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  arbitrary  limits  of  a  biography,  brief  or  extended.  Yet  the 
poems  alone  as  contained  in  this  volume  do  much  to  reveal  to  the  attentive  reader  the 
personality  of  their  author.  He  vras  the  most  companionable  of  men,  and  shared  his 
large  gifts  with  chance  acquaintance  so  freely  that  one  sometimes  wondered  what  he 
saved  for  more  intimate  friends ;  and  yet  his  fine  reserve  was  apparent  even  to  those 
who  knew  him  best.  The  humor  which  underlies  so  much  even  of  his  stately  verse  was 
a  constant  quantity  in  his  temperament,  closely  allied  with  shrewd  sagacity;  the  senti- 
ment and  fancy  which  find  expression  sometimes  in  an  entire  poem,  more  often  in  phrase 
and  line,  played  about  his  conversation  in  familiar  intercourse;  but  as  his  verse  when 
read  in  its  fulness  is  charged  with  noble  passion  and  with  an  imagination  in  which 
human  experience  and  personal  emotion  are  fused  in  a  high  ideal,  so  no  one  could  long 
be  with  the  poet  without  recognizing  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  character  which 
combined  the  unflinching  earnestness  of  the  Puritan  with  the  mellowness  of  a  roan  of  the 
great  world.  H.  E.  S. 


EARLIER  POEMS 


The  fint  book  of  poetry  iMoed  by  Lowell, 
if  ws  except  the  patupblel  oantaining  hia  Clast 
Paan,  waa  A  Years  Life,  publiobed  in  1S41 
hj  C.  C.  little  and  J.  Brown,  Boston.  It  con- 
fiinnrt  lliirty'two  poems  &ud  Bongs  and  thirty- 
fire  ■oimett,  beudes  a  I'envoi  headed  "  Ooe,  Lit- 
da  Booke,"  and  a  dedication  addressed,  though 
■oC  fotmally,  to  Miu  Uaria  White,  to  whom 
b  ^mA  become  engaged  in  the  fall  of  1840. 


The  poems  which  Glled  the  volome  had 
npesivd  in  7^  Knicterbocirr,  The.  Snuthern 
Lilarary  Meutngtr,  and  Bome  of  the  Boston 


newspapeis.  How  little  Talue  the  anthoT  tet 
npon  the  contents  of  this  Gnt  folutne  ia  evident 
when  one  discoren  that  on  making  his  first 
general  ooUection  of  poems  in  1&49,  he  retained 
but  seien  of  those  printed  in  A  Yrar't  Life, 
He  Guntiaued  to  oontribute  to  the  magazines 
of  his  time,  especiidly  to  The  Ltmocratic  He- 
viea,  GrahanCs  Maganm,  Tht  Boiloa  MisceL 
lang,  ood  The  Pioneer,  the  last  named  being  a 
Tery  short-lived  magazine  which  he  conducted 
in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  and  in 
IMj  he  issned  a  second  volume  of  Foemt,  in 
which  he  gathered  the  product  of  the  inter- 

The  division  Earlier  Poems,  first  used  in  £a 
coUscdoD  dated  1877,  contains  hat  seven  of 
the  poems,  two  of  them  being  sonnets  included 
in  A  Years  Life.  Of  the  thirty-five  poems  and 
thirty -seven  sonnets  printed  in  the  1^  volume 
of  Poems,  seven  poems  and  thirteen  sonnets 
were  silently  dropped  from  later  collections, 
and  the  poems  inclnded  in  the  two  Tolomes 
were  distributed  mainly  between  (he  two  di- 
visions Earlier  Fotm»  and  ifiscellaaeous  Poeau. 


THRENODIA 

A*  fint  printed  in  Tkt  Knickerbocker  moga- 

Bne  [or  Uay,  1839,  this  poem  bore  the  title 

Tiraalia  on  an  lafanl,  and  was  dgned  H.  P., 

the  initials  for  Bngh  Perceval,  a  psendonym 

which  Lowell  naed  ocoaaionally  at  the  ouUeC 

1        sf  his  career.     In  a  letter  to  Q.  B,  Loring,  npon 

I        ths  appearance  of  the  poem,  Lowell  says  Uiat 

I        his  bnither  Robert  animadverted  on  the  irreg- 

I       ilv metre  of  the  Threnodia;  "  but  aalthinli,'' 

I       he  adds,  "  very  nnphiloaophically  and  withoot 

■  DUch  peroeptiDn  of  the  Irae  mles  of  poetry. 

■  lo  my  opinion  no   vcise   onRht  to  be  longer 

■  tbu  die  writer  con  sensiblr  make  it.     It  baa 

■  Wa  this  sBueless  stretching  of  wrses  to  make 

■  Ihoi  oeiu-  ot  deka^yllabic  or  wliat  not.  that 
^^  bi  Inos^t  Boah  an  abundance  of  useleas  epi- 
^^L  Asts  OB  the  shaalden  of  poor  English  verse." 

shall  we  see 


Those  deep,  dark  eyes  so  warm  and  bright, 
Wherein  the  fortunes  of  the  nmn 
Lay  slumbering  in  prophetic  light, 
In  characters  a  ohild  might  si 


The  stars  of  those  t«o  gentle  eyea  I 

Will  shine  DO  more  on  earth; 
Quenched   are   the   hopes  tbat   had   their 

birth. 
As  we  watched  them  slowly  rise. 
Stars  of  a  mother's  fate; 
And  she  would  read  them  o'er  and  o'er* 
Pondering,  as  she  sate, 
Over  their  dear  astrology. 
Which  she  had  conned  and  couoed  before, 
Deeming  she  needs  mnst  read  aright 
What  was  writ  so  passing  bright. 
And  yet,  alas  !  she  knew  not  why. 
Her  Toioe  wonld  falter  in  its  song, 
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t  book  of  poettj  issned  by  Lowell, 
HBiit  the  pBinplilBt  conlaining  hia  Claii 
niA  r-for-j  lift,  published  in  IWl 
little  aod  J-  Brawn.  Boat™.  It  oon- 
idrtT'Cwo  poema  and  aoaga  md  thirty- 
let^  besideB  s  I'tnvoi  headed ''  Goe,  Lit- 
:e  "  and  a  dedication  addrewed,  though 
laHv,  to  MiM  Mwia  White,  to  whom 
■eoo'ine  eDgaged  in  the  fall  of  1$40. 

I  sHiUc  Vbm  I  baig  land, 

,  ■uwT  —''*■",  pan  ud  mild, 

■■  •vor  Iv  bar  uk  I  raTed 

oi^i  TBtan*  itmin.  >  wondiilag  child, 

SUn  a  Bad  CnHTKnlgbt 

2^1gr  bat  dau  ■■ks  to  Bgbt. 


newipapen.  How  UttU  nla*  A*  a*^^ 
Dpun  the  contentaof  tUabM^vtaaa  B*^ 
itbeii  one  diwotan  that  la  tt^itg  tm  I 
general  cuUectioa  of  pMMi  kUM.Sia^i 
but  wren  «f_  Ukm  f>i|U4  !■  A  T^"*  f 


.-..,.  -id  TAc  Piawr.  a«  ImI 

very  ■hort'Uved  Tliritriat  »l 

in  compaoy  vith  Ui.  IMa 

184:1  h«  iaaaed  a  «« 

which  he  galluind  lit* 

veQinc  time,  wWbM  anaW  m  s  ^^m 

The  aiiiuuD  ZarlUr  fe.mt  ^  b^  a 

collection  datwl   IWT,  i ■    - 

the  poeinii,  two  w(  Ih^ 
in  ^f  reaf'.  L./,.    OfD 
tliirty-«even  MoaM 
of  Posiu,  M*M  I 


of  the  BoMoD 


1^ j,l  II  n  m  7^  ffjiiciw-ftof ter  maga- 
«  iSo.  tti*  poem  bore  the  title 
I  m'ob  /W^an*.  aod  wM  fflBoed  H.  P.. 
k  tor  Hngh  Penwal,  a  paeudooyto 
,,J1  naed  occaaionally  at  the  unCaet 
Mr  In  ft  letter  to  G.  B.  LorinK-  "?<» 
MKBe  of  the  poem,  I-owell  «ajB  that 
belLabert  aniroad verted  on  the  ut^- 
^idA^Tkrtnodias       bi*  "/ Hl^f  !^. 


■«— r^  *—  ^^'^*™* 


ww«ii.  tb  imSTrfteZT 


S."^?*^. 
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*•*»-..•.,-*.-» 


<^»MlNd  M  «w  fc^r«*  ^  «»r       <LltiEbe, 


And  tears  would  slide  from  out  her  eye, 
SileDt,  fts  thej  were  doing  wroug. 
Oh  stern  word  —  *" 


The  tongue  that  scarce  had  learned  to 

An  entrance  to  a  mother's  hpart 

Bj  that  dear  talisman,  a  mother's  name, 

Sleeps  all  forgetful  of  iU  bH  1 

I  loved  to  eee  tha  infant  soul 

(How  mightj  in  the  weakness 

Of  ita  untutored  meekness  1) 

Peep  timidlj  from  out  its  nest. 

His  lipa,  the  while, 

Fluttering  with  half-fledged  words. 

Or  hushing  to  a  smile 

That  more  thaji  words  ezpressod, 

When  his  glad  mother  on  him  stole 

Aud  snatched  him  tu  her  breast  I 

Oh,  thoughts  were  brooding  in  those  eyes, 

That  would  have  soared  like  strong-wiuged 

Far,  far  into  the  skies, 
Gladding  the  earth  with  song. 
And  gushing  harmonies. 
Had  be  but  tarried  with  us  long  1 
Oh  stern  word  —  Nevermore  ! 

How  peacefully  they  rest, 
Crossfolded  there 
Upon  his  little  breast. 
Those  small,  white  bands  that  ne'er  were 

still  before, 
But  ever  sported  with  his  mother's  hair, 
Or  the  plain  cross  tliat  on  her  breast  she 

Her  heart  no  more  will  beat 

To  feel  the  touch  of  that  soft  palm. 

That  ever  seemed  a  new  surprise 

Sending  glnd  thoughts  up  tu  her  eyes 
To  bless  hiia  with  their  holy  cnhn,  — 
Sweet   thoughts  I    they  made  her  eyes   as 

How  quiet  ate  the  hands 

Tliat  wove  those  pleasant  bands  1 

But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink 

With  his  calm  breathing,  I  should  think 

That  he  were  dropped  asleep. 

Alas  !  too  deep,  too  deep 

la  this  his  slumber  1 

Time  scarce  can  number 

The  years  ere  he  shall  wake  again. 

Oh,  may  we  see  his  eyelids  open  then  1 

Oh  stem  word  —  Nevermore  I 


I 


As  the  airy  gossamers, 
Floating  in  ike  sanlight  clear, 
Where'er  it  (oucheth  elingeth  tightly. 
Round  glossy  leaf  or  stump  unsightly. 
So  from  his  spirit  wandered  out 
Tendrils  spreading  all  about. 
Knitting  aJI  things  to  its  thrall 
With  a  perfect  love  of  all: 
Oh  stern  word  —  Nevermore  I 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way 
Adown  the  stream  of  time. 
With   dreamy  eyes   watching  the   ripplN 

Or  hearkening  their  fairy  chime; 

His  slender  sail 

Ne'er  felt  the  gale; 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way, 

And,  putting  to  the  shore 

While  yet 't  was  early  day. 

Went  ealmly  on  his  way. 

To  dwell  with  us  no  more  1 

No  jarring  did  he  feel. 

No  grating  ou  his  shallop's  k«el; 

A  strip  of  silver  sand 

Mingled  the  waters  with  the  laud 

Where  he  waa  seen  no  more: 

Oh  stern  word  —  Nevermore  ! 

Full  short  his  journey  was;  no  doSt 
Of  earth  unto  bis  sandals  clave; 
The  weary  weight  that  old  men  must. 
He  bore  not  to  the  grave- 
He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his  way 
And  wandered  hither,  so  bis  stay 
With  us  was  short,  and  't  was  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's  clod. 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  hia  feet 
To  stand  before  bis  God: 
Oh  blest  word  —  I'vermore  I 


THE   SIRENS 


tBsket, 

The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary, 
The  sea  is  restless  and  uneasy; 
Tliou  scekest  quiet,  thou  art  weary. 
Wandering  thou  knowcst  not  whither;  — 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  breeiv, 
Come  aud  rest  tliee  1     Oh  come  hither, 
Come  to  this  peaceful  home  of  oura, 


THE  SIRENS 


The  low  west-wind  creeps  panting  up  the 

shore 
To  be  at  rest  among  the  flowers; 
Full  of  rest,  the  green  moss  lifts. 

As  the  dark  wayes  of  the  sea 
Draw  in  and  out  of  rooky  rifts, 

Callinj^  solemnly  to  thee 
With  TOices  deep  and  hollow,  — 
"*  To  the  shore 
Follow  I    Oh,  follow  I 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore  I 
Forevermore  1 " 

Look  how  the  gray  old  Ocean 
From  the  depth  of  his  heart  rejoices, 
Heaving  with  a  gentle  motion. 
When  he  hears  our  restful  voices; 
List  how  he  sings  in  an  undertone. 
Chiming  with  our  melody; 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  earth  and  air 
Melt  into  one  low  voice  alone, 
That  murmurs  over  the  weary  sea, 
And  seems  to  sing  from  everywhere,  — 
**  Here  mayst  thou  harbor  peacefully. 
Here  mavst  thou  rest  from  the  aching  oar; 

Turn  thy  curvSd  prow  ashore. 
And  in  our  green  isie  rest  forevermore  t 

Forevermore  I  '* 
And  Echo  half  wakes  In  the  wooded  hill. 
And,  to  her  heart  so  calm  and  deep. 
Murmurs  over  in  her  sleep, 
Boabtfully  pausing  and  murmuring  still, 
«  Evermore  I " 

Thus,  on  Life's  weary  sea, 

Heareth  the  marinere 

Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  near. 

Ever  singing  low  and  clear, 

Ever  singing  longingly. 

Is  it  not  better  here  to  be. 
Than  to  be  toiling  late  and  soon  ? 
In  the  dreary  ni^t  to  see 
Nothing  but  the  i>lood-red  moon 
Go  up  and  down  into  the  sea; 
Or,  in  the  loneliness  of  dav, 

To  see  the  still  seals  only 
Solemnly  lift  their  faces  gray, 

Makiuflf  it  yet  more  lonely  ? 
Is  it  not  better  than  to  hear 
Only  the  sliding  of  the  wave 
Beneath  the  plank,  and  feel  so  near 
A  cold  and  lonely  grave, 
A  restless  grave,  where  thou  shalt  lie 
Even  in  death  unquietly  ? 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark. 


Lean  over  the  side  and  see 
The  leaden  eye  of  the  sidelong  shark 
Uptumfid  patiently. 
Ever  waiting  there  for  thee: 
Look  down  and  see  those  shapeless  formsi 
Which  ever  keep  their  dreamless  sleep 
Far  down  within  the  gloomy  deep. 
And  onl^  stir  themselves  in  storms. 
Rising  like  islands  from  beneath. 
And  snorting  through  the  angry  spray, 
As  the  frail  vessel  perisheth 
In  the  whirls  of  their  unwieldy  play; 

Look  down  I    Look  down  t 
Upon  the  seaweed,  slimv  and  dark. 
That  waves  its  arms  so  lank  and  brown. 

Beckoning  for  thee  1 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark 
Into  the  cold  depth  of  the  sea  I 
Look  down  1    Look  down  1 
Thus,  on  Life's  lonely  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sad,  from  far  and  near, 
Ever  singing  full  of  fear. 
Ever  singing  dreadfully. 

Here  all  is  pleasant  as  a  dream; 
The  wind  scarce  shaketh  down  the  dew, 
The  g^en  grass  floweth  like  a  stream 
Into  the  ocean's  blue; 
Listen  t    Oh,  listen  t 
Here  is  a  gush  of  numv  streams, 

A  song  of  many  birds. 
And  every  wish  and  longing  seems 
Lulled  to  a  numbered  flow  of  words,  — 

Listen  1    Ob,  listen  1 
Here  ever  hum  the  golden  bees 
Underneath  full-blossomed  trees. 
At  once  with  glowing  fruit  and  flowers 

crowned;  — 
So  smooth  the  sand,  the  yellow  sand. 
That  thy  keel  will  not  grate  as  it  touches 

the  land; 
All  around  with  a  slumberous  sound. 
The  singing  waves  slide  up  the  strand. 
And  there,  where  the  smooth,  wet  pebbles  be, 
The  waters  g^urgle  longingly, 
As  if  they  fain  would  seek  the  shore. 
To  be  at  rest  from  the  ceaseless  roar, 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore,  — 
Forevermore. 
Thus,  on  Life's  gloomy  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  near. 
Ever  singing  in  his  ear, 
*'  Here  is  rest  and  peace  for  thee  I  ** 


I  loved  to  MO  till!  iaUnk. 

(How 

Uf  ita 

Peep  timi'II 

Ills  lips.  til. 

Fluttariag  r 

Ol  hiishiug 

Thftt  more  1 

When  hint;! 

And 

Oh,  tllOllghU  incr 

That  would  liiivi!  !..■ 

For,  (mi  into  t)>r  U: 
Glwldingtlii.  ..-r'l' 
And  gushiii-;  h.:r. 
Had  lie  but  lji!i 
Oil  stem  wur;l 


CrosafoKlbil 

tTpim  hit  111: 

Those  Biiiiill 

still  I 


Or  the  p1> 

Her  beart 
To  feel  tl» 
That  t\rl 
Sending  i'] 
To  Wma  li 

8we«t    llli: 


How  quiKi  il: 
That  wnvD  11 . 
But  thai  thvt  u 
Witli  hit  K>l».  ' 
That  ho  w*T*  ■ 
jUmI  too  dv- 


WITH  A  PRESSED  FLOWER 


to  bsp  plaoB  of  birtliy  that  sh6  may 

BOi 

StA  ha  white  xaimeiit  with  an  earthly 
spot. 

Tat  aets  she  not  her  soul  so  steadily 
Abate,  that  she  forgets  her  ties  to  emh^ 
Bat  hit  whole  thooght  would  almost  seem 

tohe 
Bam  to   make   glad   one   lowly   human 

hearth; 
For  with  a  gentle  oonrage  she  doth  stride 
In  llMNii^ht  and  word  aim  feeling  so  to  liye 
Am  to  make  earth  next  heaven;  and  her 


HsMBB  doth  show  its  most  exceeding  worth, 
Thalt  bearing  in  oor  frailty  her  just  part, 
Sba  bath  not  shrank  from  evils  of  this  life, 
Bat  bath  gone  calmly  forth  into  the  strife, 
Aad  all  its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  withstood 
Witii  lof^  strength  of  patient  womanhood: 
Ibrtbia  1  lore  her  great  soul  more  than 

That^  being  bound,  like  os,  with  earthly 

Sbs  walks  so  bright  and  heaven-like  there- 

Too  wiae^  too  meek,  too  womanly,  to  sin. 


like  a  kne  star  through  riven  storm- 
ebmdsseen 
By  aailors,  tempest-tost  upon  the  sea, 
tiffing  of  rest  and  peaceful  heavens  nigh, 
Uito  my  soul  her  star-like  soul  hath  been, 
Htr  ^^it  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to 


Fk  abe  unto  herself  hath  builded  high 
A  hoBie  tfBrene,  wherein  to  lay  her  head, 
Enlb's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  perfected. 


SERENADE 

IbOM  the  dose-shut  windows  gleams  no 

The  night  is  chilly,  the  night  is  dark, 
The  pilars  shiver,  the  pine-trees  moan, 
Mj  hair  by  the  autumn  breeze  is  blown, 
Uadar  thy  window  I  sing  alone, 
AkM^  alone,  ah  woe  I  lUone  I 


Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 


is  pressinj^  coldly  around, 
shake  with  a  lonely  sound, 
are  hid  and  the  night  is  drear, 
of  silenoe  throbs  in  thine  ear, 


In  thy  chamber  thou  sittest  alone, 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  I  alone  I 

The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide, 
Kind  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side; 
Ah,  why  should  we  lie  so  coldly  curled 
Alone  in  the  shell  of  this  great  world  ? 
Why  should  we  any  more  be  alone  ? 
Alone,  akMie,  ah  woe  I  alone  I 

Oh,  't  is  a  bitter  and  dreary  word. 
The  saddest  by  man's  ear  ever  hnrd  I 
We  each  are  youngs  we  each  have  a  hearti 
Why  stand  we  ever  eddly  apart  ? 
Must  we  forever,  then,  be  alone  ? 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  I  alone  1 


WITH  A  PRESSED  FLOWER 

This  little  blossom  from  afar 
Hath  come  from  other  lands  to  thine; 
For,  once,  its  white  and  drooping  star 
Could  see  its  shadow  in  the  Ahine. 

Perchance  some  fair^haired  Grerman  maid 
Hath  plucked  one  from  the  selfsame  stalky 
And  numbered  over,  half  afraid. 
Its  petals  in  her  evening  walk. 

"  He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,"  she  cries; 
"  He  loves  me  more  than  earth  or  heaven  1 " 
And  then  glad  tears  have  £Ued  her  eyes 
To  find  the  number  was  uneven. 

And  thou  must  count  its  petals  well, 
Because  it  is  a  gift  firom  me; 
And  the  last  one  of  all  shiJl  tell 
Something  I  've  often  told  to  thee. 

But  here  at  home,  where  we  were  bom, 
Thou  wilt  find  blossoms  just  as  true, 
Down-bending  every  summer  mom. 
With  freshness  of  New  England  dew. 

For  Nature,  ever  kind  to  love, 

Hath  fi^rantod  them  the  same  sweet  tongaei 

Whether  with  Grerman  skies  above. 

Or  here  our  gpranito  rocks  among. 


THE  BEGGAR 

A  BEOOAR  through  the  world  am  I, 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by. 
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Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me, 
For  Christ's  sweet  sake  and  charity  I 

A  little  of  thy  stead&stness, 

Roonded  witn  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  oak,  give  me. 

That  the  world's  blasts  may  roond  me  blow, 

And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 

While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 

And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  be. 

Some  of  thy  stem,  unyielding  misht, 
Enduring  still  through  day  and  night 
Rude  tompest-shook  and  withering  blight, 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 
The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 
And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance,  — 
Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  pensiyeness  serene. 

Some  of  thy  never-dying  green. 

Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine. 

That  griefs  may  fall  like  snow-flakes  light. 

And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white, 

Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright, 

0  sweetly  mournful  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment. 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content. 
Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook, 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee 
And  gladsomeness,  where'er  I  be, 
Thongh  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Te  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I  've  been  in  the  wood ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart; 
But  good-by,  kind  friends,  every  one, 

1  've  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun; 

Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part, 
The  day  was  high  ere  I  could  start, 
And  so  my  journey 's  scarce  begun. 

Heaven  help  me  !  how  could  I  forget 

To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet  1 

Some  of  thy  modesty, 

That  blossoms  here  as  well,  unseen, 

As  if  before  the  world  thou  'dst  been, 

Oh,  give,  to  strengthen  me. 

MY   LOVE 

Not  as  all  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear; 


Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far. 
Beneath  the  silver  evening^^tar, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own. 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know; 
Grod  giveth  them  to  her  alone. 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not. 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair; 
No  simplest  duty  is  forgot. 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunsmne  share. 


She  doeth  little 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despii 

For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease. 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low-esteemM  in  her  eyes. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things. 
And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth. 
Round  us  ner  heart  intwines  and  clingi^ 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Blessing  she  is  :  God  made  her  so. 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow. 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  tme 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  woman:  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  mieht, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill. 
Seems  followmg  its  own  waywud  will» 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

And,  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene, 

Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie; 

It  flows  around  them  and  between^ 


SUMMER  STORM 


And  makM  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 
8weet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 


SUMMER  STORM 

Uhtrsmulous  in  the  riyer  dear, 
Toward  the  sky's  image,  hangs  the  imaged 
bridge; 
So  still  the  air  that  I  can  hear 
Tlie  slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  midge; 
Oat  of  the  stillness,  with  a  gathering 
ereep. 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves,  which  now  de- 


Now  lolls,  now  swells,  and  all  the  while 


The   hoddling  trample  of  a  droye  of 
aheep 
Hits  the  loose  planks,  and  then  as  gradu- 
ally oeases 
In  dust  on  the  other  side  ;  life's  emblem 
deep, 
A  eonfosed  noise  between  two  silences, 


^  at  last  in  dust  precarious  peace. 
On  th^  wide  marsh  the  purple-blossomed 


Soak  up  the  sunshine;  sleeps  the  brim- 
ming tide. 
Save  when  the  wedge-shaped  wake  in  si- 
lence passes 
Of  some  slow  water-rat,  whose  sinuous 
glide 
Warers  the  sedge's  emerald  shade  from 

side  to  side; 
But  up  the  west,  like  a  rock-ehivered  surge, 
Climbs  a  great  cloud  edged  with  sun- 
whitened  spray; 
Huge  whirls  of  foam  boil  toppling  o'er  its 
Terge, 
And  failing  still  it  seems,  and  yet  it 
climbs  alway. 

Suddenly  all  the  sky  is  hid 
As  with  the  shutting  of  a  lid, 
One  by  erne  great  drops  are  falling 
iKcmbtful  and  slow, 
Down  the  pane  they  are  crookedly  crawl- 
ing* 

And  the  wind  breathes  low; 

Slowly  the  circles  widen  on  the  river, 
Widen  and  mingle,  one  and  all; 

Here  and  there   the  slenderer  flowers 
shiver, 
Struek  1^  an  icy  rain-drop's  fall. 


Now  on  the  hills  I  hear  the  thunder  mutter, 

The  wind  is  gathering  in  the  west; 
The  upturned  leaves  first  whiten  and  flutter. 

Then  droop  to  a  fitful  rest; 
Up  from  the  stream  with  sluggish  flap 
Struggles  the  gull  and  floats  away ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  rolls  the  thunder-clap,  — 
We  shall  not  see  the  sun  go  down  to-day: 
Now  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh. 

And  tnunples  the  grass  with  terrified  feet. 
The  startled  river  turns  leaden  and  harsh. 
You  can  hear  the  quick  heart  of  the 
tempest  beat. 

Look  t  look  I  that  livid  flash  ! 
And  instantly  follows  the  rattling  thunder. 
As  if  some  cloud-crag,  split  asunder, 

Fell,  splintering  with  a  ruinous  crash. 
On  the  Earth,  which  crouches  in  silence 
under; 
And  now  a  solid  gray  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  off  the  landscape,  mile  by  mile; 
For  a  breath's  space  I  see  the  blue  wood 
again. 
And  ere  the  next  heart-beat,  the  wind- 
hurled  pile, 
That  seemea  but  now  a  league  aloof, 
Bursts  crackling  o'er  the   sun-parched 
roof; 
Against  the  windows  the  storm  comes  dash- 
ing. 
Through  tattered  foliage  the  hail   tears 
crashing, 

The  blue  lightning  flashes. 
The  rapid  hail  clashes, 
The  white  waves  are  tumbling. 

And,  in  one  baffled  roar. 
Like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rock-bristled  shore. 
The  thunder  is  rumbling 
And  crashing  and  crumbling,  — • 
Will  silence  return  nevermore  ? 

Hush  I    Still  as  death. 
The  tempest  holds  his  breath 
As  from  a  sudden  will ; 
The  rain  stops  short,  but  from  the  eaves 
You  see  it  drop,  and  hear  it  from  the 
leaves, 
All  is  so  bodingly  still; 
Again,  now,  now,  again 
Plashes  the  rain  in  heavy  gouts. 
The  crinkled  lightmng 
Seems  ever  brightening. 
And  loud  and  long 
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Again  the  thunder  shouts 
His  battle-song,  — 
One  qniyering  flash, 
One  wildering  crash, 
Followed  by  silenoe  dead  and  dnll, 
As  if  the  doad,  let  go. 
Leapt  bodily  below 
To  whelm  the  earth  in  one  mad  oyer- 
throw. 
And  then  a  total  InlL 

Gone,  gone,  so  soon  I 
No  more  my  half-dazed  fmaey  therOi 
Can  shape  a  giant  in  the  air. 
No  more  I  see  his  streaming  hair. 
The  writhing  portent  of  his  form;  — 
The  pale  and  quiet  moon 
BCakes  her  calm  forehead  bare. 
And  the  last  fragments  of  the  storm, 
Like  shattered  rigging  from  a  fight  at  sea, 
Silent  and  few,  are  drifting  oyer  me. 


LOVE 

True  Loye  is  but   a   humUe,  low-bom 

thiny. 
And  hath  its  food  seryed  up  in  earthen 

ware; 
It  is  a  thine  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand, 
Through  the  eyerydayness  of  this  work- 
day world, 
Baring  its  tender  feet  to  eyery  flint, 
Yet  letting  not  one  heart-beat  go  astray 
iVom  Beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  con- 
tent; 
A  simple,  fireside  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 
Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hoyel  to  a  home; 
Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it 

must, 
And  life  in  the  chill  wind  shiyers  bare  and 

leafless. 
Shall  stUl  be  blest  with  Indian-summer 

youth 
In  bleak  Noyember,  and,  with  thankful 

heart, 
Smile  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered  fruit, 
As  full  of  sunshine  to  our  a^ed  eyes 
As  when  it  nursed  the   blossoms  of  our 

spring. 
Such  is  true  Loye,  which  steals  into  the 

heart 
With  feet  as  silent  as  the  lightsome  dawn 
!niat  kisses  smooth  the  rough  brows  of  the 
dark« 


And  hath  its  will  through  blissful  gentle* 


Not  like  a  rocket,  which,  with  paniiifwiitp 

glare. 
Whirs  suddenly  up,  then  bursts,  and  leayei 

the  nij^ht 
PainfuUy  quiyering  on  the  dasM  eyes; 
A  loye  that  giyes  and  takes,  that  aeeth 

fiinlts. 
Not  with   flaw-seeking  eyes   like  needle 

points. 
But  loying^kmdly  oyer  looks  them  down 
With  the  overcoming  faith  that  still  foi^ 

giyes; 
A  loye  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  eadi 

hour. 
As  is  the  sunset's  golden  mystery. 
Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  eyeninff-star, 
Alike,  and  yet  most  unlike,  eyery  day. 
And  seeming  oyer  best  and  Purest  now; 
A  loye  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it 

But  faces  Truth  and  Beauty  as  their  peery 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 
By  a  clear  sense  of  inward  nobleness; 
A  loye  that  in  its  object  findeth  not 
All  sraoe  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 
Its  uiirst  of  blessing,  but,  in  all  of  good 
Found  there,  sees  but  the  Heayen<4mplanted 

types 
Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man. 
And  traces,  in  the  simplest  heart  that  beats, 
A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  one, 
That  cljums  of  it  the  rights  of  brotherhood. 
For  loye  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly  eye, 
That  so  its  inner  sight  may  be  more  dear; 
And  outward  shows  of  bemity  only  so 
Are  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  hand 
To  guide  and  to  uphold  an  infant's  steps: 
Fine  natures  neea  them  not:  their  eaniest 

look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disffnise» 
And  beauty  eyer  is  to  them  reyealed. 
Behind  the  unshapeliest,  meanest  lump  of 

day. 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  face 

ablaze. 
Yearning  to  bo  but  understood  and  loyed. 


TO   PERDITA,  SINGING 

Tht  yoice  is  like  a  fountain. 

Leaping  up  in  clear  moonshine; 
Silyer,  silyer,  eyer  mounting. 


THE  MOON 


ET6r  smking, 
Withcmt  thmkiBg, 
To  that  brimful  heart  of  thine. 
Eiwvrj  sad  and  happy  feeling, 
Tbon  hast  had  in  bygone  years, 
^Ckroogh  thy  lips  comes  stealing,  stealing. 

Clear  and  low; 
An  thy  smiles  and  all  thy  tears 
In  Uiy  Toice  awaken. 
And  sweetness,  wove  of  joy  and  woe. 
From  their  teaching  it  hath  taken: 
Feeling  and  music  move  together, 
like  a  swan  and  shadow  ever 
Fkiating  on  a  sky-blue  river 
Li  a  day  of  olondless  weather. 

It  hath  canght  a  touch  of  sadness, 

Yet  it  is  not  sad; 
It  hath  tones  of  clearest  i^hidness. 

Yet  it  is  not  glad; 
A  dim,  sweet  twilight  voice  it  is 

Where  to-day's  accustomed  blue 
li  oirer-grayed  with  memories. 
With  starry  feelings  quivered  through. 

Hiy  Yoice  is  like  a  fountain 
Lm^  up  in  smiBhiiie  bright, 

And  I  never  wearv  counting 
Its  elesr  droppings,  lone  and  single, 
Or  wlien  in  one  full  ^ush  they  mingle. 

Shooting  in  melodious  light. 

ndne  is  music  such  as  yields 
Feelings  of  old  brooks  and  fields, 
And,  around  this  pent-up  room. 
Sheds  a  woodland,  free  perfume; 
Oh,  thus  forever  sing  to  me  1 
Oh,  thus  forever  I 
The  green,  bright  grass  of  childhood  bring 
tome. 
Flowing  like  an  emerald  river, 
And  the  bright  blue  skies  above  I 
Oh,  sing  them  back,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Into  the  bosom  of  my  love,  — 
The  sunshine  and  the  merriment, 
•     The  unsought,  evergreen  contend 
Of  that  never  cold  time. 
The  joy,  that,  like  a  clear  breeze,  went 
Through  and  through  the  old  time  1 

Peace  sits  within  thine  eyes. 

With  white  hands  crossed  in  joyful  rest, 
Whfle,  through  thy  lips  and  face,  arise 
Hie  melodies  from  out  thy  breast; 
She  sits  and  sings, 


With  folded  wings 

And  white  arms  orost, 
**  Weep  not  for  by  eone  things, 

Ijiey  are  not  lost: 
The  beauty  which  the  summer  time 
O'er  thine  opening  spirit  shed. 
The  forest  oracles  siu>lime 
That  filled  thy  soul  with  joyous  dread. 
The  scent  of  every  smallest  flower 
That  made  thy  heart  sweet  for  an  hour. 
Yea,  every  holy  influenee. 
Flowing  to  thee,  thou  knewest  not  whencei 
In  thine  eyes  to-day  is  seen. 
Fresh  as  it  hath  ever  been; 
Promptings  of  Nature,  beokonings  sweet. 
Whatever  led  thy  childish  feet. 
Still  will  linger  unawares 
The  guiders  of  thy  silver  hairs; 
Every  look  and  every  word 
Which  thou  |;ivest  forth  to-dav. 
Tell  of  the  smging  of  the  bird 
Whose  music  stilled  thy  boyish  play.** 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain, 
Twinkling  up  in  sharp  starlight. 
When  the  moon  behind  the  mountain 
Dims  the  low  East  with  fiuntest  white. 
Ever  darkling. 
Ever  sparkling. 
We  know  not  if  't  is  dark  or  bright; 
But,  when  the  great  moon  hath  roUedround, 

And,  sudden-slow,  its  solemn  power 
Grows  from  behind  its  black,  cuear^^dged 
bound. 
No  spot  of  dark  the  fountain  keepeth. 
But,  swift  as  opening  eyelids,  leapeth 
Into  a  waving  silver  flower. 


THE  MOON 

Mt  soul  was  like  the  sea. 

Before  the  moon  was  made, 
Moaning  in  vague  inunensity. 

Of  its  own  strength  afraid, 

Unrestful  and  unstaid. 
Through  every  rift  it  foamed  in  vain, 

About  its  earthly  prison. 
Seeking  some  unknown  thing  in  pain, 
And  sinking  restless  back  again. 

For  yet  no  moon  had  risen: 
Its  only  voice  a  vast  dumb  moan. 

Of  utterless  anguish  speaking. 
It  lay  unhopefuUy  alone. 

And  lived  but  m  an  aimless  seeking. 
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So  was  my  Bonl;  but  when  't  was  full 

Of  unrest  to  overloading, 
A  voice  of  something  beautiful 

Whispered  a  dim  foreboding, 
And  yet  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  low, 
It  had  not  more  of  joy  than  woe; 

And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still. 

Making  its  waters  meet. 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will. 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet. 
So  lay  my  soul  within  mine  eyes 
When  thou,  its  guardian  moon,  didst  rise. 

And  now,  howe'er  its  waves  above 

May  toss  and  seem  uneasef  ul. 
One  strong,  eternal  law  of  Love, 

With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful, 
As  calm  and  natural  as  breath. 
Moves  its  great  deeps  through  life  and  death. 


REMEMBERED    MUSIC 

A  FRAGMENT 

Thick-rushino,  like  an  ocean  vast 
Of  bisons  the  far  prairie  shaking. 
The  notes  crowd  heavily  and  fast 
As  surfs,  one  pluncring  while  the  last 
Draws  seaward  &om  its  foamy  breaking. 

Or  in  low  murmurs  they  began, 

Rising  and  rising  momenUy, 
As  o'er  a  harp  .£olian 
A  fitful  breeze,  until  they  ran 

Up  to  a  sudden  ecstasy. 

And  then,  like  minute-drops  of  rain 

Ringing  in  water  silverly, 
The^  fingering  dropped  and  dropped  again, 
Till  it  was  almost  like  a  pain 

To  listen  when  the  next  would  be. 


SONG 

TO  M.  L. 

A  ULT  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first, 
A  lily-bud  not  opened  quite, 
That  hourly  srew  more  pure  and  white. 
By  morning,  and  noontide,  and  evening 
nursed: 
In  all  of  nature  thou  hadst  thy  share; 


Thou  wast  waited  on 

By  the  wind  and  sun; 
The  rain  and  the  dew  for  thee  took  oaie; 
It  seemed  thou  never  couldst  be  moze 
fair. 

A  lily  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first, 
A  lily-bud;  but  oh,  how  strange, 
How  full  of  wonder  was  the  change. 
When,  ripe   with  all  sweetness,  thy  full 
bloom  burst  1 
How  did  the  tears  to  my  glad  eyes  start, 
When  the  woman-flower 
Reached  its  blossoming  hour. 
And  I  saw  the  warm  deeps  of  thy  golden 
heart  1 

Glad  death  may  pluck  thee,  but  never  bef ofe 

The  gold  dust  of  thy  bloom  divine 

Hath  dropped  from  thy  heart  into  mine. 

To  quicken  its  faint  germs  of  heavenly  lore; 

For  no  breeze  comes  nigh  thee  but  carries 

away 

Some  impulses  bright 
Of  fragrance  and  bght. 
Which  fall  upon  souls  that  are  lone  and 

astray, 
To  plant  fruitful  hopes  of  the  flower  of 
day. 

ALLEGRA 

I  WOULD  more  natures  were  like  thine. 
That  never  casts  a  glance  before. 

Thou  Hebe,  who  thy  heart's  bright  wine 
So  lavishly  to  all  dost  pour, 

That  we  who  drink  forget  to  pine. 
And  can  but  dream  of  bliss  in  store. 

Thou  canst  not  see  a  shade  in  life; 

With  sunward  instinct  thou  dost  rise, 
And,  leaving  clouds  below  at  strife, 

Grazest  undazzled  at  the  skies. 
With  all  their  blazing  splendors  rife, 

A  songful  lark  with  eagle's  eyes. 


Thou 


foundling    whom    the 


wast    some 
Hours 

Nursed,    laughing,  with    the    milk    of 
Mirth; 
Some  influence  more  gay  than  ours 

Hath  ruled  thy  nature  from  its  birth. 
As  if  thy  natal  stars  were  flowers 
That  shook  their  seeds  round  thee  on 
earth. 


ODE 


II 


od  thou,  to  lull  thine  infant  rest, 
Wast  cradled  like  an  Indian  child; 
11  pleasant  winds  from  south  and  west 
With  lullabies  thine  ears  beguiled, 
oddne  thee  in  thine  oriole's  nest, 
Till  S'ature  looked  at  thee  and  smiled. 

bine  every  fancy  seems  to  borrow 
A  sunlight  from  thy  childish  years, 
iaking  a  golden  cloud  of  sorrow, 
A  hope-lit  rainbow  out  of  tears,  ^- 
hy  heart  is  certain  of  to-morrow. 
Though  'yond  to-day  it  never  peers. 

would  more  natures  were  like  thine, 

So  innocently  wild  and  free, 

liose  sad  thoughts,  even,  leap  and  shine. 

Like  sunny  wavelets  in  the  sea, 

jJdng  us  mindless  of  the  brine. 

In  gazing  on  the  brilliancy. 

THE   FOUNTAIN 

Into  the  sunshine. 

Full  of  the  light, 
Leaping  and  flashing 

From  mom  till  night; 

Into  the  moonlight. 

Whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  so  flower-like 

When  the  winds  blow; 

Into  the  starlight 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight, 

Happy  by  day; 

Ever  in  motion. 
Blithesome  and  cheery. 

Still  climbing  heavenward, 
Never  aweary; 

Glad  of  all  weathers. 

Still  seeming  best, 
Upward  or  downward. 

Motion  thy  rest; 

Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame. 
Changed  every  moment, 

Ever  the  same; 

Ceaseless  aspiring, 
Ceaseless  content. 


Darkness  or  sunshine 
Thy  element; 

Glorious  fountain, 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  chanceful,  constaoti 

Upward,  Uke  Uiee  I 


ODE 


In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed 
wonder. 
The  Poet's  song  with  blood-warm  truth 
was  rife; 
He  saw  the  mysteries  which  circle  under 

The  outwara  shell  and  skin  of  daily  life. 
Nothing  to  him  were  fleeting  time  and 
fashion. 
His  soul  was  led  by  the  eternal  law; 
There  was  in  him  no  hope  of  fame,  no  pas- 
sion. 
But  with  cidm,  godlike  eyes  he  only  saw. 
He  did   not    sigh  o'er  heroes  dead  and 
buried. 
Chief -mourner    at    the   Golden  Age's 
hearse, 
Nor  deem  that  souls  whom  Charon  grim 
had  ferried 
Alone  were  fitting  themes  of  epic  verse: 
He  could  believe  the  promise  of  to-morrow, 
And  feel  the  wondrous  meaning  of  to- 
day; 
He  had  a  deeper  faith  in  holy  sorrow 
Than  the  world's  seeming  loss  could  take 
away. 
To  know  the  heart  of  all  things  was  his 
duty. 
All  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him 
wise. 
And,  with  a    sorrowful    and  conquering 
beauty, 
The  soul  of  all  looked  grandly  from  his 
eyes. 
He  gazed  on  all  within  him  and  without 
him. 
He  watched  the  flowing  of  Time's  steady 
tide, 
And  shapes  of  glory  floated  all  about  him 
And  whispered  to  him,  and  he  prophe- 
sied. 
Than  all  men  he  more  fearless  was  and 
freer. 
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And  alt  hU  bratlireD  cried  with  one  oc- 

"Beboldtheholjnuuil  ilehold  the  Seer  I 
Him  who  hath  spoken  with  the  Duseen 
Lord  I" 
Be   to  hia  heart  with  large   embrace  bad 
taken 
The  univenal  sotfow  of  mankipd, 
And,  from  that  loot,  a  shelter  never  shaken. 
The   tree  of   wudom  grew  with  stuidj' 

He  could  interpret  well  the  wondrons  voices 
Which  to  the  calm  and  silent  spirit  cotne ; 

He  knew  that  the  One  Soul  do  more  rejoices 
In  the  star's  anthem  than  the  insect's 

He  in  his  heart  was  ever  meek  and  humble, 
And  yet  with  kinglj  pomp  his  numbers 

Ab  ho  foresaw  how  all  things  false  should 
crumble 

Before  the  free,  uplifted  soul  of  man: 
And,  when  he  was  made  full  to  overflowing 

With  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven  and 

Oat  rushed  his  song,  like  molten  iron  glow- 
To   show  God   sitting   b;  the   hnmblest 
hearth. 
With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 
To  teach  that  action  was  the  truth  of 
thought. 
And,  with  strong  arm  and  purpose  firm  and 

An   anchor   for   the   drifting   world   he 
wrought. 
So  did  he  make  the  meanest  man  partaker 

Of  all  his  brother-gods  unto  him  gave; 
All  souls  did  reverence  him  and  name  him 
Maker, 
And  when  he  died  heaped  temples  on  his 
grave. 
And  still  his  deathless  words  of  light  are 
swimming 
Serene  throughout  the  great  deep  infinite 
Of  bumnn  soul,  unwaning  and  undimming. 
To  cheer  and  guide  the  mariner  at  night 


But  now  the  Foet  is  an  empty  rhymer 
Who  lies  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass. 

And  fits  his  singing,  like  a  cunning  timer. 
To  all  men's  pndes  and  fancies  as  they 


Not  his  the  song,  which,  in  its  metre  holy. 
Chimes  with  the   musio  of   the  eternal 

Humbling  the  tyrant,  lifting  np  the  lowty, 
And  sending  sun  throagh  tiie  soul's  pii*i»> 

Maker  no  more,  —  oh  uo  I  uumaker  zather, 
For  he  unmakes  who  doth  not  all  pat 
forth 
The  power  given  freely  by  oar  loving  Father 
To  show  the  body's  diosa,  the  apirit'i 
worth. 
Awake  I  great  spirit  of  the  ages  olden  I 

Shiver  the  mists  that  hide  thy  starry  lyn, 
And  let  man's  soul  be  yet  again  beholden 
To  thee  for  wings  to  soar  to  her  desire. 
Oh,  prophesy  no  more  to-morrow's  splendor. 
Be  no  more  shamefaced  to  speak  out  for 
Truth, 
Lay  on  her  altar  all  the  gushing  tender, 
The  hope,  the  fire,  the  loving  faith  of 
youth  I 
Ob,  prophesy  no  more  the  Maker's  coming, 
Say  not  his  onward  footsteps  thon  canst 

Li  the  dim  void,  like  to  the  awful  bamming 
Of  the  great  wings  of  some  new-Ii{^ted 

Oh,  prophesy  no  more,  but  be  the  Poet  I 

This  longing  was  hut  granted  unto  tbee  ' 
That,  when  all  beauty  thou  couldst  feel  and 

That  beauty  in  its  highest  thon  nbonldst 


tost  with  sealike  long* 


O  thon  who 
ings. 

Who  dimly  hearest  voices  call  on  thee. 
Whose  soul  is  overfilled  with  mighty  thzong> 
ings 
Of  love,  and  fear,  and  gloriona  agony, 
ThoQ  of  the  toil-strung  bands  and  iron  sinews 
And  sonl  by  Mother  Earth  with  freedom 
fed. 
In  whom  the  hero-spirit  yet  contjnnea. 
The  old   free   nature  is  not  chaioed  <K 

Arouse  I  let  thy  soul  break  in  masio-thim* 

Let  loose  the  ocean  that  is  in  thee  pen^ 
INflir  forth  thy  hope,  thy  fear,  thy  lore,  tl^ 
wonder. 
And  tell  the  age  what  all  its  signs  kavtt 

Where'er  thy  wildered  crowd  of  b 


WLere'et  there  lingers  but  a  shadow  of 
There  Btitl  is  need  of  martTrg  and  apos- 

tlM. 

TbeiB  rtill  are  teits  tor  neTer-dying  song: 

From  age  to  age  man's  still  aspiring  spirit 

Fiiula  wider  scope  and  aeea  with  clearer 

And  tbou  in  larger  measure  dost  inherit 
What  made  thy  great  forerunners  free 

St  tbon  entbronM  where  the  Poet's  moun- 

Abore  the  thnnder  lifts  its  silent  peak. 
And  roll  thj  songs  down  like  a  gathering 
fonntBin, 
Thej  all  may  drink  and  fiud  the  rest  they 

Sing  I  there  shall  silence  grow  in  earth  luid 

A  silence  of  deep  awe  and  wondering ; 

For,  listening  giadir,  bend  the  angels,  eveu, 

To  hear  a  mortal  like  an  angel  sing. 


Amjig  tJie  toil-wom  poor  my  soul  is  seek- 
ing 
For  who  shall  bring  the  Makei's  name  to 
light, 
Xd  be  ttie  mice  of  that  almighty  speaking 
Which  every  age  demands  to  do  it  right, 
ftmnieties  our  lUJten  bards  environ; 
He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this  wide 
W 
Unit  string  his  harp  with  chords  of  sturdy 

And  Btrike  it  with  a  toil-imbrownt!dhaiid; 
One  who  hath  dwelt  with  Nature  well  at- 

Who  bath  learnt  wisdom  from  her  mystic 

Whose  Bonl  with  aU  her  countless  lives  hath 
blended. 
So  that  all  beaoty  awes  us  in  his  looks; 
I      Who  not  with  body's  waste  his  soul  hath 


I        Who  as  the  clear  northwestern  wind 
^l  tree, 

^L  ^io  walks  with  Form's  observances 


yHo  walks  with  Fc 
bampend, 
follDw*  the  One  WUl  obcdienUy; 

kdows  oa  a  breezy  sum- 


•ot  every  way; 


Who  doth  not  sound  God's  sea  with  earthly 

plummet, 

And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay  ; 

Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are 

working, 

Knowing   that  one  sure  wind   blows  on 

And  sees,  beneath  the  foalest  faces  lurking, 
One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and 

Who  sees  all  stars  that  wheel  their  shining 
marches 

Around  the  centre  fixed  of  Destiny, 
Where  the  encircling  soul  serene  o'erarches 

The  moving  globe  of  beine  like  a  sky; 
Who  feels  that  God   ond  Heaven's  great 

Him  to  whose   heart   bis  fellow-man  is 
nigh. 
Who  doth  not  hold  his  soul's  own  freedom 
dearer 
Than  that  of  all   his  brethren,  low  or 
high; 
Who  to  the  Right  can  feel  himself  the  truer 
For  being  gently  patient  with  the  wrong, 
Who  sees  a  brother  in  the  evil-doer. 

And  finds  in  Love  the  heart's-blood  of  hia 


wg 
Of  Bcrannel-pipes,  and  heard  it  misnamed 
Art, 
To  him  the  smiling  soul  of  man  shall  listen. 
Laying  awhile  its  crown  of  thorns  aside, 
And  once  again  in  every  eye  shall  glisten 

The  glory  of  a  nature  satisfied. 
His  verse  shall  have  a  great  comtnanding 
motion, 
Heaving  and  swelling  with  a  melody 
Learnt  of  the  sky,  the  river,  and  the  ocean, 
And  all  the  pure,  majestic  things  that  be. 
Awake,  then,  thou  1  we  pine  for  thy  great 
presence 
To  make  us  feel  the  soul  once  more  sub- 

Wc  are  of  far  too  infinite  an  essence 

To  rest  contented  with  the  lies  of  Time. 
Speak  out  I  and  lo  1  r-  hush  of  deepest  won- 

Shall  sink  o'er  all  this  many-votc@d  scene. 

As  when  a  sudden  burst  of  ratttiog  thunder 

Shatters  the  bineness  of  a  sky  serene. 
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THE  FATHERLAND 

Where  is  the  trae  man's  fatherland  ? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  bom  ? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned  ? 
Oh  yes  I  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  Uie  blue  heaven  wide  and  free  I 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man  ? 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 

For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this  ? 

Oh  yes  f  his  fatherland  must  be 

As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free  I 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle- wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 

After  a  life  more  true  and  fair, 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  ! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Where'er  one  man  may  help  another, — 
Thank  Grod  for  such  a  birthright,  bro- 
ther, — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine  I 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  ! 


THE  FORLORN     . 

The  night  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet. 
Swept  by  the  bitter  gusts  of  air. 

Drives  whistling  down  the  lonely  street. 
And  glazes  on  the  pavement  bare. 

The  street-lamps  flare  and  struggle  dim 
Through  the  gray  sleet-clouds  as  they 
pass, 

Or,  governed  by  a  boisterous  whim, 
Drop  down  and  rustle  on  the  glass. 

One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  girl 
Faces  the  east-wincVs  searching  flaws, 

And,  as  about  her  heart  they  whirl. 
Her  tattered  cloak  more  tightly  draws. 

The  flat  brick  walls  look  cold  and  bleak. 
Her  bare  feet  to  the  sidewalk  freeze; 

Yet  dares  she  not  a  shelter  seek. 

Though  faint  with  hunger  and  disease. 


The  sharp  storm  cuts  her  forehead  bare, 
And,  pieroinf  throogh  her  garments  thin. 

Beats  on  her  shrunken  breast,  and  there 
Makes  colder  the  oold  heart  within. 

She  lingers  where  a  ruddy  glow 

Strefuns  outward  through  an  open  shat- 
ter. 
Adding  more  bitterness  to  woe, 

More  loneliness  to  desertion  ntter. 

One  half  the  oold  she  had  not  felt 
Until  she  saw  this  gush  of  light 

Spread  warmly  forth,  and  seem  to  melt 
Its  slow  way  through  the  deadening  night. 

She  hears  a  woman's  voice  within, 
Singing  sweet  words  her  childhood  knew, 

And  years  of  misery  and  sin 
Furl  off,  and  leave  her  heaven  blue. 

Her  freezing  heart,  like  one  who  sinks 
Outwearied  in  the  drifting  snow, 

Drowses  to  deadly  sleep  ana  thinks 
No  longer  of  its  hopeless  woe: 

Old  fields,  and  clear  blue  sununer  davs. 
Old  meadows,  green  with  grass,  and  trees 

That  shinmier  through  the  trembling  base 
And  whiten  in  the  western  breeze. 

Old  faces,  all  the  friendly  past 

Rises  within  her  heart  again. 
And  sunshine  from  her  childhood  cast 

Makes  summer  of  the  icy  rain. 

Enhaloed  by  a  mild,  warm  glow, 

From  man's  humanity  apart. 
She  hears  old  footsteps  wandering  slow 

Through  the  lone  chambers  of  the  heart 

Outside  the  porch  before  the  door. 
Her  cheek  upon  the  cold,  hard  stone, 

She  lies,  no  longer  foul  and  poor. 
No  longer  dreary  and  alone. 

Next  morning  something  heavily 
Against  the  opening  door  did  weigh, 

Aud  there,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
A  woman  on  the  threshold  lay. 

A  smile  upon  the  wan  lips  told 
That  she  had  found  a  calm  release. 

And  that,  from  out  the  want  and  cold. 
The  song  had  borne  her  soul  in  peace. 


THE  HERITAGE 


IS 


For,  whom  the  heart  of  man  shntB  out, 
Sometimea  the  heart  of  God  takes  in. 

And  fences  them  all  roand  abont 
With  ailenoe  mid  the  world's  loud  din; 

And  one  of  his  great  charities 
Is  Mono,  and  it  doth  not  scorn 

To  dose  the  lids  apon  the  eyes 
Of  the  pdlnted  and  forlorn; 


she  from  her  childhood's  home. 
Farther  in  guilt  had  wandered  thence. 
Yet  thither  it  had  bid  her  come 
To  die  in  maiden  innocence. 


MIDNIGHT 

The  moon  shines  white  and  silent 
On  the  mist,  which,  like  a  tide 

Of  some  enchanted  ocean, 

O'er  the  wide  marsh  doth  glide, 

Spreading  its  ghost-like  billows 
Silently  far  and  wide. 

A  Tague  and  starry  magic 
Makes  all  things  mysteries. 

And  lores  the  earth's  dumb  spirit 
Up  to  the  loneing  skies; 

I  seem  to  hear  dim  whispers, 
And  tremulous  replies. 

The  fireflies  o'er  the  meadow 

In  pulses  come  and  go; 
The  elm-trees'  heavy  shadow 

Weighs  on  the  grass  below; 
And  faintly  from  the  distance 

The  dreaming  cock  doth  crow. 

All  things  look  strange  and  mystic, 

The  very  bushes  swell 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  motions, 

As  if  beneath  a  spell; 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs 

From  childhood  known  so  welL 

The  snow  of  deepest  silence 
O'er  everything  doth  fall, 

So  beautiful  and  quiet, 
And  yet  so  like  a  pall; 

As  if  all  life  were  ended, 
And  rest  were  come  to  all. 

0  wild  and  wondrous  midnight. 
There  is  a  might  in  thee 


To  make  the  charmM  body 

Almost  like  spirit  be, 
And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses 

Of  inunortality ! 


A  PRAYER 

God  !  do  not  let  my  loved  one  die, 
fiat  rather  wait  until  the  time 

That  I  am  grown  in  purity 

Enouffh  to  enter  thy  pure  clime. 

Then  take  me,  I  will  p^ladly  go. 

So  that  my  love  remam  b^low  ! 

Oh,  let  her  stay !    She  is  by  birth 
What  I  through  death  must  learn  to  be; 

We  need  her  more  on  our  poor  earth 
Than  thou  canst  need  in  heaven  with  thee: 

She  hath  her  wings  already,  I 

Must  burst  this  earth-shell  ere  I  fly. 

Then,  God,  take  me  !    We  shall  be  near. 
More  near  than  ever,  each  to  each: 

Her  angel  ears  will  find  more  clear 
My  heavenly  than  my  earthly  speech; 

And  still,  as  I  draw  nigh  to  thee. 

Her  soul  and  mine  shafi  closer  be. 


THE   HERITAGE 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands. 

And  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands. 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares; 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee- 
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What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  nie, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor. 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  t  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands; 

Larg^  charity  doth  never  soil. 

But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands; 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands, 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  Grod, 
Prove  title  to  yonr  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past; 

A.  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


THE  ROSE:  A  BALLAD 


I«  hii  town  nft  tiM 


GMJ^gontiw 


thewMt 


**  Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  '*  and  throw  it 

Where  there  's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 
I       And  sinks  back  into  the  seas. 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

80  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 
Take,  O  sea  t  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breast; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 
Hate  and  scorn  and  hun^r  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 
I       And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
I  How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 
I       Swift  into  the  hung^  dark. 
I  Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 
I       And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan, 
;  Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward, 
j       Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 
• 

Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow. 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow. 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand: 
'*  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long, 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  ? 
i  Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
.  Spare  his  name  wnose  spirit  fetters 

Mine  with  love  forevermore  ! " 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it, 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  meet, 
Brings  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 
Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token, 

And,  npon  her  snowy  breast. 
Soothes  the  rufiBed  petals  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
**  Love  is  thine,  O  heart !  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 

Never  long  can  pine  alone." 

Ill 

In  hii  tower  sits  the  poet. 
Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 

FiU  his  heart  and  overflow  it 
With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim* 


IP  the  beat 

With  a  whisper  of  delig-ht. 
And  the  motm  in  Bileiice  glideth 

Through  the  penucful  blue  uC  night. 
IUt»ili]ig  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Fiona  a  maiden  a  golden  hair. 
Uaiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder, 

Ki»s  Ilia  moon-lit  forehead  liare. 
■  Life  ia  jo;,  and  love  is  power, 

Death  all  fetters  doth  uubiud, 
Strength  and  wisdom  onlj  flower 

When  we  toil  tor  all  our  kind. 
Hope  ia  tmth,  —  the  future  givelb 

More  than  present  takes  away. 
And  the  sonl  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  uttered, 

Fullest  hearts  are  alow  to  apeak, 
i'  Bnt  »  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 
|^^U)own  upon  the  poet's  aheek. 

^P  SONG 

Violet  !  aweet  violet ! 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears; 
Are  thej  wet 
Even  jet 
With  tlie  thought  of  other  years  7 
Or  with  gladness  are  they  full. 
For  tke  uigbt  so  beautiful, 
And  longing  for  tboee  far-off  spheres  ? 

Loved  one  of  my  youth  thou  waat. 
Of  my  merry  youth. 
And  I  ace, 
Teatfullv, 
All  tiie  fair  and  sunny  paat. 
All  its  openness  and  truth, 
Ever  frvsh  and  green  in  theo 

Thy  little  heart,  that  Imth  with  love 
Grown  colored  like  the  aky  above. 
On  which  thou  looke.Ht  ever,  — 

Can  it  know 

All  the  woe 

I  Of  Iwpe  (ot  what  returoetb  never, 
AU  the  Kurrow  and  the  longing 
H  UtMe  hearts  of  oura  belonging  ? 


isb  pining 


ilj  shining; 


Like  thee  let  this  soul  of  mine 
Take  hue  from  that  wherefor  I  long, 
Self-stayed  and  high,  serene  and  strong, 
Not  satisfied  with  hoping  —  but  divine. 

Violet  I  dear  violet  I 

Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  of  Him  who  sent  tbei 
And  for  the  fulfilling  aeuae 
Of  that  glad  obedience 
Which  made   thee  all  that  Nature 
thee  I 

ROSALINE 


Thod  look'dst  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thine  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was  bright 
As  when  we  murmured  oiir  troth-plight 
Bcnenth  the  thick  stars,  Rosaline  ! 
Thy  hair  was  braided  ou  thy  head, 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed, 
Mine  eyes  scarce  knew  if  thuu  wert  dead. 
But  my  shrunk  heart  knew,  Rosaline  1 

The  death-watch  ticked  behind  the  wall. 
The  blackness  rustled  like  a  pall, 
The  moaning  wind  did  rise  and  fall 
Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaline  ! 
My  heart  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears; 
The  lids  may  shut  out  fleshly  fears. 
But  still  the  spirit  sees  and  hears. 
Its  eyes  are  lidless,  Rosaline  1 

A  wildness  mshing  suddenly, 

A  knowing  some  ill  shape  is  nigh, 

A  wish  (or  death,  a  fear  to  die, 

Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosaline  ? 

A  lonelineM  that  is  not  lone, 

A  love  quite  withered  up  and  gone, 

A  strong  soul  ousted  from  its  throne. 

What  wouldst  thou  further,  Rosaline  ? 

'T  is  drear  such  moonless  nights  as  tbesei 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon  the  breete, 
And  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees. 
And  then  thou  comest,  Rosaline  I 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go. 
With  long  l)Wk  garmenta  trailing  b1ow> 
And  plumes  anodding  to  and  fro, 
As  once  I  beard  them,  Rosaline  I 

Thy  shroud  is  ail  of  snowy  white, 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Thou  standeat  movelcBg  and  upright, 
Gazing  upon  me,  Rosaline  ! 
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There  is  no  sorrow  in  thine  eyes, 
Bat  evermore  that  meek  surprise,  — 

0  Grod  !  thy  gentle  spirit  tries 
To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosaline ! 

Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings, 

And  swarms  of  bright  and  happy  things 

Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  wings. 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  I 

The  violets  in  the  hillock  toss, 

The  gravestone  is  o'ergrown  with  moss; 

For  nature  feels  not  any  loss. 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  I 

1  did  not  know  when  thou  wast  dead; 
A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 
Thrilled  through  my  brain;  I  would  have 

fled, 
But  dared  not  leave  thee,  Rosaline  I 
The  sun  rolled  down,  and  very  soon. 
Like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 
Rose,  stained  with  blood,  and  then  a  swoon 
Crept  chilly  o'er  me,  Rosaline  ! 

The  stars  came  out;  and,  one  by  one. 
Each  anfl;el  from  his  silver  throne 
Looked  down  and  saw  what  I  had  done:  • 
I  dared  not  hide  me,  Rosaline  ! 
I  crouched;  I  feared  thy  corpse  would  cry 
Against  me  to  God's  silent  sky, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  blue  lips  try 
To  utter  something,  Rosaline  I 

I  waited  with  a  maddened  grin 

To  hear  that  voice  all  icy  thin 

Slide  forth  and  tell  my  deadly  sin 

To  hell  and  heaven,  Rosaline  ! 

But  no  voice  came,  and  then  it  seemed, 

That,  if  the  very  cor^  had  screamed, 

The  sound  like  snushme  glad  had  streamed 

Through  that  dark  stillness,  Rosaline  I 

And  then,  amid  the  silent  night, 

I  screamed  with  horrible  deUffht, 

And  in  my  brain  an  awful  light 

Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosaline  ! 

It  is  my  curse  !  sweet  memories  fall 

From  me  like  snow,  and  only  all 

Of  that  one  night,  like  cold  worms,  crawl 

My  doomed  heart  over,  Rosaline  ! 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine  eyes. 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories, 


Bnoh  pitying  tatama&m  lias, 
Than  lidbe  mora  oifttar,  BomIi 


Botalmel 


Woe 's  me  !    I  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  could  never  die. 
And  with  mean  clay  in  churchyard  lie. 
Would  it  might  be  so,  Rosaline ! 


A  REQUIEM 

At,  pale  and  silent  maiden. 

Cold  as  thou  liest  there. 
Thine  was  the  sunniest  nature 

That  ever  drew  the  air; 
The  wildest  and  most  wayward^ 

And  yet  so  gently  kind. 
Thou  seemedst  but  to  body 

A  breath  of  summer  wind. 

Into  the  eternal  shadow 

That  girds  our  life  around, 
Into  the  infinite  silence 

Wherewith  Death's  shore  is  bound, 
Thou  hast  gone  forth,  beloved  ! 

And  I  were  mean  to  weep. 
That  thou  hast  left  Life's  shallows, 

And  dost  possess  the  Deep. 

Thou  liest  low  and  silent, 

Thy  heart  is  oold  and  still. 
Thine  eyes  are  shut  forever, 

And  Death  hath  had  hb  will; 
He  loved  and  would  have  taken, 

I  loved  and  would  have  kept. 
We  strove,  —  and  he  was  stronger. 

And  I  have  never  wept. 

Let  him  possess  thy  body, 

Thy  soul  is  still  with  me, 
More  sunny  and  more  eladsome 

Than  it  was  wont  to  be: 
Thy  body  was  a  fetter 

That  bound  me  to  the  flesh. 
Thank  God  that  it  is  broken. 

And  now  I  live  afresh ! 

Now  I  can  see  thee  clearly; 

The  dusky  cloud  of  clay. 
That  hid  thy  starry  spirit. 

Is  rent  and  blown  away: 
To  earth  I  give  thy  body, 

Hiy  spirit  to  the  sky, 
I  saw  its  bright  wings  growing. 

And  knew  that  thou  must  fly. 

Now  I  can  love  thee  truly, 
For  nothing  oomes  between 
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The  senses  and  the  spirit, 
The  seen  and  the  unseen; 

Lifts  the  eternal  shadow, 
The  silence  bursts  apart, 

And  the  soul's  boundless  future 
Is  present  in  my  heart. 


A  PARABLE 

Worn  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet, 
When  he  eained  the  holy  hill; 

"God  has  left  the  earth,"  he  murmnzed, 
"  Here  his  presence  lingers  stilL 

**  God  of  all  the  olden  prophets, 
Wilt  thou  speak  with  men  no  more  ? 

HaTC  I  not  as  truly  served  thee 
As  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore  ? 

"  Hear  me,  guider  of  my  fathers, 

Lo  I  a  humble  heart  is  mine; 
By  thy  mercy  I  beseech  thee 

Grant  thy  servant  but  a  sign  ! " 

Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 

For  an  answer  to  his  prayer; 
No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed, 

Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air: 

Bat  the  tuft  of  moss  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet. 
And,  from  out  the  rock's  hard  bosom, 

Sprang  a  tender  violet 

"God !  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  Prophet; 

^  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

*<  Still  thou  speakest  with  thy  children 

Freely  as  in  eld  sublime; 
Humbleness,  and  love,  and  patience, 

Still  give  empire  over  time. 

**  Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature. 
And  had  fidth  in  lowly  things. 

Thou  thyself  wouldst  then  have  sought  me, 
And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 


^  But  I  looked  lor  signs  and  wonders, 
That  o^er  men  shoud  give  me  sway; 

Thirsting  to  be  mora  than  mortalt 
I  ifM  efen  less  tibaa  olay. 


9» 


**  Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey. 
As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start, 
Ban  to  me  my  little  daughter. 
The  belov&d  of  my  heart; 

"  In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower. 
Like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 
Which,  beside  my  very  threshold, 
She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me. 


SONG 

O  MOONLIGHT  deep  and  tender, 

A  year  and  more  agone. 
Tour  mist  of  golden  splendor 

Bound  my  betrothal  shone  I 

O  elm-leaves  dark  and  dewy, 

The  very  same  ye  seem, 
The  low  wind  trembles  through  ye, 

Te  murmur  in  my  dream  I 

O  river,  dim  with  distance. 

Flow  thus  forever  by, 
A  part  of  my  existence 

Within  your  heart  doth  lie  I 

O  stars,  ye  saw  our  meeting. 
Two  beings  and  one  soul, 

Two  hearts  so  madly  beating 
To  mingle  and  be  whole  1 

O  happy  night,  deliver 

Her  kisses  back  to  me, 
Or  keep  them  all,  and  give  her 

A  blissful  dream  of  me  ! 


SONNETS 


TO  A.  C.  L. 

A.  C.  L.  was  Mrs.  Anna  Cabot  Lowell  (Mis. 
Charles  Lowell),  the  wife  of  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  poet,  and  mother  of  those  g^allant  bro- 
thers, Charles  and  James,  who  fell  in  the  war 
for  the  union,  and  to  whom  Lowell  refers  in 
the  tenth  of  the  second  series  of  BiglowPapers. 

Thbouoh  suffering  and  sorrow  thou  hast 

passed 
To  show  us  what  a  woman  true  may  be: 
They  have  not  taken  sympathy  from  thee. 
Nor  made  thee  any  other  than  thou  w 
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Save  as  some  tree,  which,  in  a  sadden 

blast,  • 

Sheddeth  those  blossoms,  that  are  weakly 

erown, 
Upon  the  air,  bat  keepeth  every  one 
W  hose  strength  gives  warrant  of  good  frait 

at  last: 
So  thoa  hast  shed  some  blooms  of  gayety. 
Bat  never  one  of  steadfast  cheerfmness; 
Nor  hath  thy  knowledge  of  adversity 
Robbed  thee  of  any  faith  in  happiness. 
Bat  rather  cleared  thine  inner  eyes  to  see 
How  many  simple  ways  there  are  to  bless. 

II 

What  were  I,  Love,  if  I  were  stripped  of 

thee, 
If  thine  eyes  shut  me  oat  whereby  I  live, 
Thoa,  who  anto  my  calmer  soul  dost  give 
Knowledge,  and  Truth,  and  holy  Mystery, 
Wherein  Truth  mainly  lies  for  those  who 

see 
Beyond  the  earthly  and  the  fugitive^ 
Who  in  the  g^randeur  of  the  soul  believe. 
And  only  in  the  Infinite  are  free  ? 
Without  thee  I  were  naked,  bleak,  and 

bare 
As  yon  dead  cedar  on  the  sea-cliff's  brow; 
And  Nature's  teachings,  which  come  to  me 

now, 
Common  and  beautiful  as  light  and  air, 
Would  be  as  fruitless  as  a  stream  which  still 
Slips  through  the  wheel  of  some  old  ruined 

miU. 

Ill 

I  WOULD  not  have  this  perfect  love  of  ours 
Grow  from  a  single  root,  a  single  stem, 
Bearing  no  goodly  fruit,  but  only  flowers 
That  idly  hide  life's  iron  diadem: 
It  should  grow  alway  like  that  Eastern 

tree 
Whose  limbs  take  root  and  spread  forth 

constantlv ; 
That  love  for  one,  from  which  there  dotb 

not  spring 
Wide  love  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless  thing. 
Not  in  another  world,  as  poets  prate, 
Dwell  wc  apart  above  the  tide  of  things. 
High  floating  o'er  earth's  clouds  on  faery 

wings; 
But  our  pure  love  doth  ever  elevate 
Into  a  holv  bond  of  brotherhood 
All  earthly  things,  making  them  pure  and 

good. 


IV 

**  Fob  this  true  nobleness  I  seek  in  Tain, 

In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not; 

I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot. 

My  life-springs  are  dried  up  with  boming 

pam." 
Thou  find'st  it  not?    I  pray  thee  look 

again. 
Look  intoard  through  the  depths  of  thine 

own  soul. 
How  is  it  with  thee  ?    Art  thoa  soond  and 

whole  ? 
Doth  narrow  search  show  thee  no  earthly 

stain? 
Be  noble  t  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  bat  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes. 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  patii  be 

shed. 
And  thou  wilt  nevermore  be  sad  and  lone. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KEATS 

Gbeat  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my 

room. 
Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  qniet  eyes. 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 
The  twilight  warmth    of    ruddy   ember- 
gloom: 
Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sad- 
den bloom 
Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries. 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies. 
Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain 

doom: 
Tes  !   the    few  words  which,   like    great 

thunder-drops, 
Thy  large  heart  down  to  earth  shook  doabt- 

fully, 
Thrilled   by  the  inward  lightning  of   its 

might, 
Serene  and  pure,  like  gushing  joy  of  light. 
Shall  track  the  eternal  chords  of  Destiny, 
After  the  moon-led  pulse  of  ocean  stops. 

VI 

Great  Truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of 

man; 
Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  e'er  through  true 

heart  ran 
With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me; 


For  God'a  law,  uuce  tbe  starr;  song  beean. 
Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 
That  ever;  deed  wbicb  shall  outlast  Time's 

Must  spur  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free; 
SlkTe    b    no    word    of   deathless   linei^e 

spnutg; 
Too  manjr  uoble  souU   have  thought  and 

diMi, 

Too  manj  migbtj  poets  lived  and  sung, 
And  our  good  SoJcoD,  from  lips  puriiied 
With   martyr-Gre,   throughout    tbe   world 

hath  rung 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 

VII 

I  tax  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  suddeu 

leap 
nom  king's   sea,   like    the   iale-seemiug 

With   whose   great   rise  the   ocean   all   is 

And  a  faeart-tremhle  quivers  through  tbe 

Give  me  that  growth  whiob  some  perchance 

deem  akep, 
Wheiewith  the  steadfast  caral-steins  uprise, 
WTiich,  by  the  toil  of  gathering  energies, 
Their    upward   way    mto    clear    sunshine 

Tntn,  by  Hearen's  svieetest  influences, 
Slowly  and  slowly  spreads  a  speck  of  green 
Into  a  pleasant  island  in  tbe  seas. 
Where,   mid   tall   palms,   the  cane-roufed 

And  wearied  men  shall  sit  at  sunset's  hour. 
I     Heuing  tbe  leaves  and  loving  God's  dear 


TO  M.  W.,  OS  HER  BIRTHDAY 

UuDEB,  when  such  a  soul  as  thine  Is  bom, 
Hm  mortiiiig-stan    their   ancient   music 

And,  joyful,  once  again  their  song  awake, 
Umg  silent  now  with  melancholy  acorn; 
Aad  thou,  not  mindless  of  bo  blest  a  mom, 
Hj  no  least  deed  its  harmony  shalt  break, 
"1  sbalt  to  that  high  chime  thy  footsteps 
take, 
'Oongh  life's  most  darksome  passes  un- 
forlom; 

)  from  thy  pure  faith  thou   shalt 
tfall. 


Therefore  shalt  thou  be  ever  fair  and  free. 

And  in  thine  every  motion  musieal 

As  summer  air,  majestic  as  the  sea, 

A  mystery  to  those  who  creep  and  crawl 

Through  Time,  and  |mrt  it  from  Eternity. 

Mr  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst 

Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  this. 
Whose  nnmbering-clock  is  still  thy  gentle 

While   Time   and   Peace   with   hands   en- 
locked  fly; 
Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 
We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  tbe 

bliss 
Of   Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings 

high: 
Love  hath  so  purified  my  being's  core, 
Meseems   I    scarcely   should   be   startled. 

To  find,  some  mom,  that  thou  hadst  gone 

before; 
Since,  vrith  thy  love,  this  knowledge  too 

Wliich  each    ealm  day    doth   strengtbeu 


{  CANNOT   think  that   thou  shouldst  pass 

Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 
A  piece  of  nature  tbut  can  have  no  flaw, 
A  new  and  certain  sunrise  every  day;  I 

But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray  H 

About  the  Sun  of  Life,  and  art  to  live  I 

Free  from  what  part  of  thee  was  fugitivB,     f 
The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  f.illv  pay. 
Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  Ihee  so 

high. 
But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man. 
And  more  divine  in  my  humanity, 
As  knowing  that   the  waiting   eyes  which 

My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being. 
And  ask  high,  colm-browed  deeds,  with  it 
agreeing. 

XI 
There  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain. 
Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  tbey  will; 
The  seasons  toil  that  it  may  blow  ^ 
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And  summer's  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill; 

Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  bom  for  naught; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died, 

There  hath  been  something  for  true  free- 
dom wrought, 

Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side: 

Toil  on,  then,  Greatness  !  thou  art  in  the 
right. 

However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee 
wrong; 

Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear 
sight, 

And  so  thou  shalt  be  in  the  world's  erelong; 

For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they 
may. 

From  man's  great  soul  one  great  thought 
hide  away* 


XII 


SUB  PONDERE  CRESCIT 

The  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day  by 
day; 

I  hear  the  soul  of  Man  around  me  waking. 

Like  a  great  sea,  its  frozen  fetters  break- 
in?, 

And  flinemg  up  to  heaven  its  sunlit  spray. 

Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful  play, 
And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grinoing 

thunder. 
That  makes  old  emptinesses  stare  in  won- 
der; 
The  memory  of  a  glory  passed  away 
Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell, 
Resounds  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea, 
And  every  hour  new  siens  of  promise  tell. 
That  the  great  soul  shall  once  again  be  free. 
For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  murmurs 

swell 
Of  inward  strife  for  truth  and  liberty. 

XIII 

Beloved,  in  the  noisy  city  here, 

The  thought  of  thee  can  make  all  turmoil 


Aronnd  my  spirit,  folds  thy  spirit  dear 
Its   still,  sort  arms,  and  circles  it  with 

peace; 
Tliere  is  no  zoom  lor  ut  doubt  or  f  e«r 
In  sools  so  omflUad  mtb  Iovb*s  inoreue, 
Tliere  is  no  namorr  of  the  fajipme  year 
Bqi  nowth  la        ^  md  spnit^s  peiisot 

tllBli 


Rounded  itself  into  a  full-orbed  sun  I 
How  have  our  lives  and  wiUs  (as  haply  erst 
They  were,  ere  this  f orgetfulness  begun) 
Through  all    their  earthly  distances  oat- 
burst. 
And  melted,  like  two  rays  of  light  in  one  I 

XIV 

ON     READING    WORDSWORTH'S    SONNETS 
IN   DEFENCE  OF   CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

These  sonnets,  XIV-XIX,  when  printed  in 
The  Democratic  Kfview  for  May,  1842,  bore 
merely  the  title  Sonnets, 

As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  upheaveth. 
With  the  majestic  beating  of  his  heart, 
The  mighty  tides,  whereof  its  rightful  part 
Each  sea-wide  bay  and  little  weed  receiv- 

eth, 
So,  through  his  soul  who  earnestly  believeth. 
Life  from  the  universal  Heart  doth  flow, 
Whereby  some   conquest  of   the    eternal 

Woe, 
By  instinct  of  God's  nature,  he  achieveth: 
A  fuller  pulse  of  this  all-powerful  beauty 
Into  the  poet's  gulf-like  heart  doth  tide. 
And  he  more  keenly  feels  the  glorious  duty 
Of  serving  Truth,  despised  and  crucified, — 
Happy,  unknowing  sect  or  creed,  to  rest. 
And  feel  God  flow  forever  through  his 

breast. 

XV 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED 

Once  hardly  in  a  cycle  blossometh 

A  flower-like  soul  ripe  with  the  seeds  of 

song, 
A  spirit  foreordained  to  cope  with  wrong, 
Whose    divine    thoughts    are    natoral  as 

breath. 
Who  the  old  Darkness  thickly  scattereth 
With  starry  words,  that  shoot  prevailing 

light 
Into  the  deeps,  and  wither,  with  the  blight 
Of  serene   Truth,   the   coward   heart  of 

Death: 
Woe,  if  such  spirit  thwart  its  errand  high, 
And  mock  with  lies  the  longing  sool  of 

man  ! 
Yet  one  age  longer  most  tnie  Cnltore  lie» 
Soothing  her  bitter  fetters  as  she  can, 
Untfl  new  messa^s  of  love  outstart 
At  the  next  beatmg  of  the  infinite  Heart 


^ 


THE  SAME  CONTINUED 
The  lore  of  aU  things  springs  from  love  of 

Wider  tbe  soul's  horizim  hourly  grows. 
And  over  it  witb  fuller  glory  tlows 
"Die  sky-Ulce  spirit  of  God;  a  hope  begun 
Ib  doubt  and  aarknesa  'neath  a  fairer  suu 


ruth. 
By  ioward  aympatliy,  shall  all  be  woo: 
This  thou  shonldst   know,  wbo,  from  the 

paintwl  feature 
Of  shitting  Fashion,  couldst  thj  brethren 

CntA  the  love  of  ever-youthful  Nnture, 
And  of  M  beaut;  fadeless  and  eterne; 
Aad  slnys  't  is  the  saddest  sight  to  see 
Ab  old  man  f^tbless  in  Humanity. 


THE  SAME  CONTINUED 
A  FOET  e&nnot  strive  for  despotism; 
Hit  harp  falls  shattered  ;  for  it  still  must  be 
Tlie  iaitinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free. 
And  the  sworn  foes  of  cunning  barbarism: 
He   wbo   has   deepest  searched   the   wide 

Of  that   life-giviug  Soul  which  men  call 


Know*  that  tJl  put  n 


I  faith  in  lies 


Than  troth  and  love  is  the  true  atheism: 
Cpward  ihe  soul  forever  turns  her  eyes; 
lie  next  hoar  always  shames  tbe  hour  be- 
On*  beaatr,  at  its  highest,  prophesies 
IW  bf  whose  side  it  shall  seeui  mean  and 

SaGttatikB  thing  knows  aught  of  less  and 

Bat  widens  to  the  boundless  Perfectness. 

xvni 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED 

roKE  think  not  the    Post  is  wise 

tel^T  knows  nothing  of  the  Best, 

je  it  only  as  the  nest 
i^yd   things   to   Heaven 


While  she  in  glor 

That  perfect   bud,  which  seems  a  flower 

full-blown 
To  each  new  Prophet,  and  yet  always  opes 
Fuller  and  fuller  with  ench  day  and  hour, 
Heartouing   the   soul  with   odor  of   fresh 

And  loDgings  high,  and  guehings  of  wide 

Tet  never  is  or  shall  be  fully  blown 

Save   in   the   forethought   of   the   Eternal 

One.  _ 


THE   SAME    CONCLUDED  ^^^H 

Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time,      ^^^H 
With  eyes  uplift,  the   poet  a   soul   should  1 

Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 
One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his   faith  sub- 

To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime  11 

And  dewiness  of  morning;  he  can  see  | 

Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity,  ' 

Within    the    teeming    womb  of   sin  and 

His  soul  should  not  be  cramped  by  any  bar, 

His  nobleness  should  be  so  Godlike  high. 

That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star, 

His  commou  look  majestic  as  the  sky,  j 

And  all  o'erflooded  with  a  light  from  far,  h 

Undimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 


TO  M.  O.  S. 
Mary  Ome  Story,  sister  to  William  Wetmore 
Story,  afterward  married  to  Qeorga  Ticknor 
Curtis. 

Mart,  since  Grst  I  knew  thee,  to  this  hour. 
My   love   hath   deepened,  with   my  wiser 

Of  what  in  Woman  is  to  reverence; 
Thy  clear  heart,  fresh  as  e'er  was  forest- 
flower. 
Still    opens    more    to    me    its    beanteoas 

But    let    praise    hush,  —  Love     asks    no 
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It  gleans  the  straws  that  thatch  its  humble 

bower: 
We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart, 
Spring  of  all  sweetest  thoughts,  arch  foe  of 

blame, 
Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dusty  mart, 
Pure  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame,  — 
This  is  enough,  ana  we  have  done  our  part 
If  we  but  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 

XXI 

Our  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower: 
Its  winged  seed  dropped  down  from  Pam- 

ojae, 
And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  by  sun  and 

shower, 
Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  ri%e: 
To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare. 
Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty 

g^reen. 
Our  sunmier  hearts  make  sununer's  ful- 
ness, where 
No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen: 
For  nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth  lie. 
Love,  —  whose    forgetfulness    is   beauty's 

death. 
Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 
Into  the  infinite  ueedom  openeth. 
And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow 

prate 
The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  own 

palace-gate. 

XXII 
IN  ABSENCE 

These  /ugged,  wintry  days  I  scarce  coold 

bear, 
Did  I  not  blow  that,  in  the  early  spring. 
When  wild  March  winds  upon  tiieir  er- 
rands sincr, 
Ttou  wouldBtreU.  bursting  on  ihiBBtm 

air, 
like  those  same  winds,  when,  startled  from 

their  lair. 
They  bunt  up  violets,  and  free  swift  brooks 
From  icy  cares,  even  as  thy  clear  looks 
Bid  my  heart  bloom,  and  sing,  and  break 

all  care: 
When  drops  with  welcome  rain  the  April 

day, 
My  flowers  shall  find  their  April  in  thine 

•yes, 
BftTB  Ibm  the  imin  in  dmmy  deads  doth 


As  loath  to  fall  out  of  those  happy  skies; 
Yet  sure,  my  love,  thou  art  most  like  to 

May, 
That  comes  with  steady  sun  when  April 

dies. 

xxni 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS 

He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  thresh- 
old; wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose; 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes: 
Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste 

and  sold 
Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords. 
He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,  and  power, 

and  gold. 
And,  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery 

words. 
Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss ;  therefore  he 

went 
And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker 

part, 
Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart. 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  widespread  veins  of  end- 
less good. 

XXIV 
THE  STREET 

Thet  pass  me  by  like  shadows,  crowds  ob 

crowds, 
Dim  ehosts  of  men,  that  hover  to  and  f  ro^ 
Huggmg  their  bodies  round  them  like  thm 

shrouds 
Wherein  their  souls  were  buried  long  ago: 
They  trampled  on  their  youth,  ana  ^tb, 

and  love. 
They  cast  their  hope  of  human-kind  awar, 
With  Heaven's  clear  messages  they  madly 

strove, 
And  conquered,  —  and  their  spirits  tamed 

to  clay: 
Lo!  how  they  wander  round  the  world, 

their  grave. 
Whose  ever-ffaping  maw  by  such  is  fed. 
Gibbering  at  living  men,  and  idly  rave, 
"  We  only  truly  live,  but  ye  are  dead/' 
Alas !  poor  fools,  the  anointed  eye  mty 

trace 
A  dead  soul's  epitaph  in  eveij  face ! 


I 
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XXV 

:   that   ripe  Knowledge  takes 

a  mj  childhood 

Tta,  iritb  that  insight,  cometh,  da;  by  dav, 
A  gicKter  bliss  thaji  wonder  was  before ; 
Tbe  real  doth  not  clip  the  tia«t's  wings,  — 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weeo's  pbin  heart 
Bcreab  some  otue  to  spiritual  things, 
Aod  Btambling  gness  hecomes  Gim-footed 

aH: 
Flowen   are   not   flowers   uoto  the   poet's 

ejea, 
Tbeir   beantj   thrills   him    bj   an   inwnrd 

He  knows  that  ontward  seemlngs  are  bnt 

lies 
Or,  at   the    most,    but    earthly   shadows, 

IW  Mol  that  looks  within  for  truth  may 

Iki  prMcnoe  of  some  wondrous  heavenli- 

XXVI 


TO  J.  R. 
GmocniB.  br  rougher  names  than  thine 

SuoDthpr  than  boner  on  the  lips  of  men; 
And  Ihou  shalt  aye  be  honorably  known, 
&l  one  who  bravely  used  his  tongue  and  pen, 
ii  but  befits  a  freetnan,  —  even  for  those 
Tb  whom  our  Law's  iiabluHhitig  front  de- 


doni's  skies: 
For  nothing,  and  hope  all  things,  as  the 

Alma  may  do  securely;  every  hour 

Ik   thrcmes   of    Ignorance    and    ancient 

Night 
Ijitt   Boaaewtiat    of     their    long -usurped 

power. 
Aad   Fn*dara'»   lightest   word   can   moke 

them  aluTer 
ITith  a  h«ae  draad  that  clings  to  them  for- 

xx^'^ 
at  full,  but  I  did  err; 

!   eyes;  I 


That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 
Love's  deepest  spokesman  and  interpreter: 
But,  as  a  mother  feels  her  child  first  stir 
Under  ber  heart,  so  felt  I  instantly 
JDeep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 
Tbnll  with  that  life  we  saw  dapart  from 


Her  tender  radiance  shall  infold  us  here. 
Even  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inward  hliss, 
Threads  the  void  glooms  of  space  without 

To  print  on  farthest  stars  ber  pitying  kiss. 


Whethee  my  heart  hath  wiser  grown  or 
not, 

In  these  three  years,  since  I  to  thee  in- 
scribed. 

Mine  own  betrothed,  the  firstlings  of  mj 

Poor  windfalls  of  unripe  eiperience. 
Young  buds   plucked   hastily   by   childish 

Not  patient  to  await  more  full-blown  flow- 

At  least  it  hath  s< 
And  pondered  m 

Tet  with  no  loss  of  hope  or  settled  trust 
In  the  benignness  of  that  Pro^Ideace 
Wbich  shapes  from  out  onr  elements  awry 
The  graeo  and  order  that  we  wonder  at. 
The  mystic  harmony  of  right  and  wrong, 
Both   working  out   His   wisdom   and   our 

A  trust.  Beloved,  chiefly  learned  of  thee, 
Who  hast  that  gift  of  ;>ntient  tenderness. 
The  iostinctive  wisdom  of  a  woman's  heart. 

They  tell  us  that  our  land  was  made  for 

With    its    huge   rivers    and    sky-piercing 

Its  sealike  lakes  and  mighty  cataracts, 
Its  forests  vast  and  hoar,  and  prairies  wide. 
And  mounds  that  tell  of  wondrous  trilies 

But    Poesy   springs   not   from   rocks   and 

woods; 
Her  womb  and  cradle  are  the  human  heart. 
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And  she  can  find  a  nobler  theme  for  song 
In  the  most  loathsome  man  that  blasts  the 

sight 
Than  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  and  shore 
Between  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  poles. 
All  nations  have   their  message  from  on 

high, 
Each  the  messiah  of  some  central  thought. 
For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  Man: 
One  has  to  teach  that  labor  is  divine; 
Another  Freedom;  and  another  Mind; 
And  all,  that  Grod  is  open-eyed  and  just. 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  all. 

Are,  then,  our  woods,  our  mountains,  and 

our  streams, 
Needful  to  teach  our  poets  how  to  sing  ? 
O  maiden  rare,  far  other  thoughts  were  ours, 
When  we   have  sat  by   ocean's  foaming 

marge. 
And  watched  the  waves  leap  roaring  on  the 

rocks. 
Than  young  Leander  and  his  Hero  had. 
Grazing  from  Sestos  to  the  other  shore. 
The  moon  looks  down  and  ocean  worships 

her. 
Stars  rise  and  set,  and  seasons  come  and  go 
Even  as  they  did  in  Homer's  elder  time. 
But  we  behold  them  not  with  Grecian  eves: 
Then  they  were  types  of  beauty  and  of 

strength. 
But  now  of  freedom,  unconfined  and  pure. 
Subject  alone  to  Order's  higher  law. 
What  cares  the  Russian  serf  or  Southern 

slave 
Though  we  should  speak  as   man  spake 

never  yet 
Of  gleaming  Hudson's  broad  magnificence. 
Or  green  Niagara's  never-ending  roar  ? 
Our  country  hath  a  gospel  of  her  own 
To   preach    and   practise   before  all    the 

world,  — 
The  freedom  and  divinity  of  man. 
The    glorious  claims  of   human  brother- 
hood,— 
Which  to  pay  nobly,  as  a  freeman  should, 
Grains   the  sole  wealth  that  will  not  fly 

away,  —  ^ 

And  the  soul's  fealty  to  none  but  God. 
These  are  realities,  which  make  the  shows 
Of  outward  Nature,  be  they  ne'er  so  g^rand, 
Seem  small,  and  worthless,  and  contempti- 
ble. 
These  are  the  monntain-snmmiti  for  our 
bards, 


Which  stretch  far  upward  into  heaven  it- 
self. 
And  give  such  widespread  and  exalting 

view 
Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  onward  destiny, 
That    shrunk     Parnassus    to    a    molehill 

dwindles. 
Our  new  Atlantis,  like  a  moming-ctar, 
Silvers   the   mirk   face  of   slow -yielding: 

Night, 
The  herald  of  a  fuller  truth  than  vet 
Hath  gleamed  upon  the  upraised  faoe  el 

Man 
Since  the  earth  glittered  in  her  stainless 

prime, — 
Of  a  more  glorious  sunrise  than  of  old 
Drew  wondrous    melodies  from  Memmm 

huge. 
Tea,  draws  them  still,  though  now  he  sit 

waist-deep 
In  the  ingulfing  flood  of  whirling  sand. 
And  look  across  the  wastes  of  endless  gray. 
Sole  wreck,  where  once  his  hundred-gated 

Thebes 
Pained  with  her  mighty  hum  the  calmi 

blue  heaven: 
Shall  the  dull  stone  pay  grateful  orisons, 
And  we  till  noonday  bar  the  splendor  out, 
Lest  it  reproach  and  chide  our  sluggard 

hearts. 
Warm-nestled  in  the  down  of  Prejudice, 
And  be  content,  though  clad  with  angel- 
wings. 
Close-clipped,  to  hop  about  from  perch  to 

perch. 
In    paltry    cages    of    dead    men's    dead 

thoughts  ? 
Oh,  rather,  like  the  skylark,  soar  and  sing^ 
And  let  our  gushing  songs  befit  the  dawn 
And  sunrise,  and  the  yet  unshaken  dew 
Brimming  the  chalice  of  each  full-blown 

hope. 
Whose    blithe    front  turns  to    greet  the 

growing  day ! 
Never  had  poets  such  high  call  before. 
Never  can  poets  hope  for  higher  one. 
And,  if  they  be  but  faithful  to  their  trust, 
Eartii  will  remember  them  with  love  and  joy,      ' 
And  oh,  far  better,  God  will  not  forget. 
For  he  who  settles  Freedom's  principles  j| 

Writes  the  death-warrant  of  all  tyranny;        .{ 
Who  speaks  the  truth  stabs  Falsehooa  to     l 

the  heart,  \ 

And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  tremUi 

more 


Thwa  erer  Brutus  with  his  dagger  could. 
Wkit    for    no    biut»    from   waterfalls   or 

n  that  taJeB  of  red  men,  brute 

and  fierce, 
Bepa;  the  finding  of  this  Western  World, 
Or  needed   half   the   glub«   to   give  them 

birth: 
Spirit  supreme  of  Freedom  1  not  for  this 
Did  zre»t  Columbus  tame  his  engle  guuI 
To   jostle   with   the   daws   that   percli   in 

Ifot  for  tllis,  friendless,  on  aii  unknown  sea. 
Coping  with  mad  waves  and  more  mutin- 

Battled  he  with  the  dreadful  ache  at  heart 
Which   tempts,  with  devilish  subtleties  of 

The  hermit  of  that  loneliest  solitude. 

The  silent  desert  of  a  great  New  Thought ; 

Though  loud   Kiagara  were  to-daf  struck 

Tet  would  this  cataract  of  boilin?  life 
Soih  plunging  on  and  on  to  endTesa  deeps, 
And   utter   thunder   till    the   world   shall 

A  ttuuider  worthy  of  the  poet's  song. 
And  which  alone  can  till  it  with  true  life. 
Tbt  high  evangel  to  our  eoimtr;  granted 


Could  make  apostles,  ;ea,  with  tongues  of 

fire, 
Of   hearts   half-darkened    back    again   to 

'T  is  the  soul  only  that  is  national, 
Ajid  be  who  pays  true  loyalty  to  that 
Aloue  can  claim  the  wreath  of  patriotism. 


TLou  wilt  forgive,  not  with  a  sorrowing 

But  with  a  strengthened  hope  of  better 

Knowing  that  I,  though  often  blind  and 

false 
To  those  I  love,  and  oh,  mo:e  false  than 


Can  be  as  true  in  all.  Therefore  thj  hope 
May  yet  not  prove  unfruitful,  and  thy  luve 
Meet,   day   by   day,   with   less    unaorthy 

thanks, 
Whether,  as  now,  we  journey  hand  in  band. 
Or,  parted  in  the  body,  yet  are  one  m 

In  spirit  and  the  love  of  holy  things.  J 
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._S  IjOwcII  published  bis  second  volume, 
I.  in  1343,  he  opened  it  with  A  Legtnd  of 
■ajT'  and  dedioated  it  in  the  following  let- 
ET  to  the  punter.  William  Page :  — 


Mi  pkab  FaiEnn.  - 


npon  happy  yBUi  of  still 

fidsDCe,  ud  forwu^.  with  a,  sure  triiat  in  its 

-a  vcvf-htey  of  yet  deeper  and  tenderer  lym- 

daea.   as  long  oa    liFe  shall  remun  to  us, 

■caaib  in  no  nead.  I  luu  well  aware,  of  so  pour 

■  mwher  aa  an  Episifle  Dedicatory.     True,  it 

is  ue  of  Lore'i  ohiefrac  charms,  that  it  must 

1  Cake  spociaJ  puna  to  he  saperflnoiiH   in 

I  to  defllare  ilAelf,  —  bat  for 

no  publicity,   and  wishes  do 

irledgmeDL     But   the  admiration  vhiah 

'  '     '     *       nnother  loses  half  its  worth, 

rtnmty  of  makiiig  itself 

>  atianjire  Abbot  of  Ud- 

-be  World.     For  the 


taJD  oracle  of  the  verdict  of  Posterity.  —  the 


•e  Genii 


appeal  with  an  unwavering  heart.  There  the 
false  witnesies  of  tn-day  will  be  annhle  to  ap- 
pear, being  fled  to  some  hospitable  Texas  in 
the  realms  of  Limbo,  bevond  the  iphere  of  its 
'sdiction  and  the  sura: 


I  hav 


1  the  1 


.rks  of  Uie  Urej 


Maaten  of  your  Art,  bat  I  have  stndied  their 
lives,  and  sore  I  am  that  no  nobler,  (rentier,  or 
purer  spirit  than  yours  was  ever  anointed  by 
the  £temal  Beauty  to  bear  that  part  of  her 
divine  menage  which  it  belongs  to  the  Great 
Painter  to  reveal.  The  sympathy  of  slater 
pursuits,  of  an  agreeiDg  ttrtiatic  faith,  and.  yet 
more,  of  a  coomiUD  hope  for  the  final  deatiny 
of  man,  has  not  been  wanting  to  us,  and  now 
yon  will  forgive  the  pride  I  feel  in  having  this 
advantage  over  jou,  namely,  of  telliDg  that  u* 
miration  in  public  which  I  have  never  9'^ 
to  utter  in  private.     Ton  will  believe,  tl 
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yonr  wmning  that  fadeless  lanrel,  which  yoa 
deserve,  and  which  will  one  day  surely  be 
yours,  can  never  heighten  my  judgment  of  you, 
so  nothing  that  is  not  in  your  own  control  will 
ever  lower  it,  and  that  I  shall  think  as  simply 
of  yon  when  the  World^s  opinion  has  overtaken 
my  own,  as  now. 

As  the  swiftly  diveiging  channels  of  Life 
bear  wider  and  wider  apart  from  us  the  friends 
who  hoisted  sail  with  ns  as  fellow-mariners, 
when  we  oast  off  for  the  voyage,  and  as  some, 


even,  who  are  yet  side  by  side  with  ns,  no 
longer  send  back  to  us  an  answering  cheer,  we 
are  drawn  the  more  closely  to  those  that  re- 
main, and  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  joining 
of  our  names  will  always  be  one  of  our  not 
least  happy  memories. 

And  so,  with  all  best  wishes, 

I  remain  always  your  friend, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

CiiiiTngs,  December  16, 1843. 


A  LEGEND   OF  BRITTANY 

Lowell  was  in  high  spirits  when  he  was  at 
work  on  A  Legend  oj  Brittany.  '*  I  am  now 
at  work,*'  he  writes  to  G.  B.  Loring,  under 
date  of  June  15,  1843,  '*  on  a  still  longer  poem 
[than  Prometheus]  in  the  ottava  rima^  to  be  the 
first  in  my  forthcoming  volume.  I  feel  more 
and  more  assured  every  day  that  I  shall  yet  do 
something  that  will  keep  my  name  (and  per- 
haps my  body)  alive.  My  wings  were  never  so 
light  and  strong  as  now.'" 

A  Legend  of  Brittany  and  most  of  the  other 
poems  in  the  volume  which  it  opened  belong 
in  the  category  referred  to  by  him  in  his  Prefa- 
tory NoUj  of  pieces  which  ne  "  would  gladly 
saupiesB  or  put  into  the  Coventry  of  smaller 
print  in  an  appendix."  Their  value  is  chiefly 
m  the  reoord  tney  contain  of  his  poetic  devel- 
opment and  his  temperament. 


PART  FIRST 


Fair  u  a  Bammer  dream  was  Mamreti 
Saeh  dnam  as  in  a  poet's  son!  might 
start, 
Mnsiiig  of  old  lores  while  the  moon  doth 
set: 
Her  liair  was  not  more  sonny  than  her 


Tkongh 
It  eheWd  hn  dearlbead  witii  careless 

tbr  tiw  ■uiiihnw,  tbat  would    fain 
■mknt 

a  jEiolier  oraament. 


n 


■ad  mA  ma  eoold  poet  OTor  speak, 
IeM,  id  OBwy,  ana  so  deep  were 


1^  vfeila  ha  striresi  tiM  ehoieest  phrase, 

too  weak, 
Hhv  fl^  lefieetum  in  his  spirit  Unrs; 


As  one  may  see  a  dream  dissolre    and 

break 
Oat  of  his  grasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs, 
Like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to 

bless 
The  mortal  who  revealed  her  loveliness. 

Ill 

She  dwelt  forever  in  a  region  bright, 
Peopled  with  livin?  fancies  of  her  own, 

Where  naught  coald  come  but  yisions  of 
delight, 
Far,  far  aloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan: 

A  summer  dead  thrilled  through  with  rosy 
light, 
floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone, 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 

A  golden  edg^  from  some  nnsetting  son. 

IV 

The  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is  poor, 
€rod  blesses  want  with  larger  sympa- 
thies, 
Love  enters  gladliest  at  the  humble  door, 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace   with  his 
eyes; 
So  Margaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore. 
And  grew  in  gentleness  and  patience 
wise. 
For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's  child, 
A  lily  ohanoe-sown  in  the  ragged  wild. 


There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 
But  she  its  fragrant  bosom-secret  knew. 
Nor  any  but  to  her  would  freely  yield 
Some  grace  that  in  her  soul  took  root 
and  grew: 

;  Nature  to  her  shone  as  but  now  revealed, 
j       All   rosy-fresh   with   innocent   morning 
I  dew, 

And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet 
I  eyes 

i  That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 
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VI 

Ob,  wliat  a  face  was  hen  to  brighten  light. 
And  are  back  sunshine  with  an  added 
l3ow, 
To  wfle  each  moment  with  a  fresh  delight, 
And  part  of  memory's  best  contentment 
grow! 
Ohy  how  her  Toioe,  as  with  an  inmate's 
right, 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  ready  to  become 
Of  white  and  gracious  thoughts  the  chosen 
home  1 

vn 

None  looked  upon  her  but  he  straightway 
thought 
Of  all  the  greenest  depths  of  country 
cheer, 
And  into  each  one's  heart  was    freshly 

brought 

What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of 
year. 
So  was  her  every  look  and  motion  fraught 
With  out-of-door  delights    and    forest 
lere; 
Not  the  first  yiolet  on  a  woodland  lea 
Seemed  a  more  visible  gift  of  Spring  than 
she. 

VIII 

Is  loYO  learned  only  out  of  poets'  books  ? 
Is  there  not  somewhat  in  the  dropping 
flood. 
And  in  the  nunneries  of  silent  nooks, 
And  in  the  murmured  longing  of  the 
wood. 
That  could  make  Margaret  dream  of  Iotc- 
lom  looks, 
And  stir  a  thrilling  mystery  in  her  blood 
More  trembly  secret  than  Aurora's  tear 
Shed  in  the  bosom  of  an  eglatere  ? 

IX 

Full  many  a  sweet  forewarning  hath  the 
mind. 
Full  many  a  whispering  of  vague  desire. 
Ere  comes  tiie  nature  de&ned  to  unbind 
Its  virgin  zone,  and  all  its  deeps  in- 
spire,— 
Low  stimngs  in  the  leaves,  before  the  wind 
Wake  all  the  green  strings  of  the  forest 

lyWf 


Faint  heatinn  in  the  calyx,  ere  the  rose 
Its  warm  voluptuous  breast  doth  all  un- 
close. 


Long  in  its  dim  recesses  pines  the  spirit, 
Wildered  and  dark,  despairingly  alone; 

Though  mafiy  a  shape  of  beauty  wander 
near  it. 
And  many  a  wild  and  half-remembered 
tone 

Tremble  from  the  divine  abyss  to  cheer  it. 
Yet  still  it  knows  that  there  is  only  one 

Before  whom  it  can  kneel  and  tribute  bring, 

At  once  a  happy  vassal  and  a  kiug. 

XI 

To  feel  a  want,  yet  scarce  know  what  it  is, 
To  seek  one  nature  that  is  always  new, 
Who6e  glance  »  warmer  than  another's 
kiss. 
Whom  we  can  bare  our  inmost  beauty  to, 
Nor  feel  deserted  afterwards,  —  for  this 
But  with  our  destined  co-mate  we  can 
do, — 
Such  longing  instinct  fills  the  mighty  scope 
Of  the  young    soul  with  one  mysterious 
hope. 

XII 

So  Margaret's  heart  grew  brimming  with 
ihe  lore 
Of  love's  enticing  secrets;  and  although 
She  had  found  none  to  cast  it  down  before, 

Yet  oft  to  Fancy's  chapel  she  would  go 
To  pay  her  vows  —  and  count  the  rosary 
o'er 
Of  her  love's  promised  graces:  —  haply 
so 
Miranda's  hope  had  pictured  Ferdinand 
Long  ere  the  gaunt  wave  tossed  him  on  the 
strand. 

XIII 

A  new-made  star  that  swims  the  lonely 
gloom, 
Unwedded  yet  and  longing  for  the  sun, 
Whose  beams,  the  bride-gif&  of  the  lavish 
groom, 
Blithely  to  crown  the  virgin  planet  run. 
Her  being  was,  watching  to  see  the  bloom 
Of  love's  fresh  sunrise  roofing  one  by 
one 
Its  clouds  with  gold,  a  triumph-arch  to  be 
For  him  who  came  to  hold  her  heart  in  fee. 
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XIV 

Not  far  from  Margaret's  cottage  dwelt  a 
knight 
Of  the  proad  Templars,  a  sworn  celibate, 
Whose  heart  in  secret  fed  apon  the  lis^ht 
And  dew  of  her  ripe  beauty,  throu^  the 
grate  ^ 

Of  his  close  tow  catching  what  gleams  he 
might 
Of  the  nee  heaven,  and  cursing  all  too  late 
The  cruel  faith  whose  black  waUs  hemmed 

him  in 
And  turned  life's  crowning  bliss  to  deadly 
sin. 

XV 

For  he  had  met  her  in  the  wood  by  chance. 
And,  having  drunk  her  beauty's  wilder- 
ing  spell. 

His  heart  shook  like  the  pennon  of  a  lance 
That  quivers  in  a  breeze's  sudden  swell, 

And  thenceforth,  in  a  close-infolded  trance. 
From  mistily  golden  de^  to  deep  he  fell ; 

Till  earth  did  waver  and  nule  far  away 

Beneath  the  hope  in  whose  warm  arms  he 
lay. 

XVI 

A  dark,  proud  man  he  was,  whose  half- 
blown  youth 
Had  shed  its  blossoms  even  in  opening, 
Leaving  a  few  that  with  more  winning  ruth 
Trembling  around  g^ve  manhood's  stem 
might  cling, 
More  sad  than  cheery,  making,  in  good 
sooth, 
Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumn 
spring: 
A  twilight  nature,  braided  light  and  gloom, 
A  youth  half-smiling  by  an  open  tomb. 

XVII 

Fair  as  an  anc^l,  who  yet  inly  wore 

A  wrinkled  heart  foreboding  his  near 
fall; 
Who  saw  him  alway  wished  to  know  him 
more, 
As  if  he  were  some  fate's  defiant  thrall 
And  nursed  a  dreaded  secret  at  his  core; 

Little  he  loved,  but  power  the  most  of  all. 
And  that  he  seemed  to  scorn,  as  one  who 

knew 
By  what  foul  paths  men  choose  to  crawl 
thereto. 


I 


XVIII 

He  had  been  noble,  but  some  great  deeeit 
Had  turned  his  better  instinct  to  a  vice: 
He  strove  to  think  the  world  was  all  a 
cheat, 
That  power  and  fame  were  cbei^  at  any 
price,    . 
That  the  sure  way  of  being  shortly  great 
Was  even  to  play  life's  game  with  loaded 
dice. 
Since  he  had  tried  the  honest  play  and 

found 
That  vice  and  virtue  differed  but  in  sound. 

XIX 

Yet  Margaret's  sight  redeemed  him  for  a 
space 
From    his  own    thraldom;   man  could 
never  be 
A  hypocrite  when  first  such  maiden  grace 

Smiled  in  upon  his  heart;  the  agony 
Of  wearing  all  day  long  a  lying  &oe 
Fell  lightly  from  him,  and,  a  moment 
free. 
Erect  with  wakened  faith  his  spirit  stood 
And  scorned  the  weakness  of  his  demon* 
mood. 

XX 

Like  a  sweet  wind-harp  to  him  was  her 
thought. 
Which  would  not  let  the  common  ab 
come  near, 
Till  from  its  dim  enchantment  it  had  caught    j 
A  musical  tenderness  that  brimmed  his    t 
ear  ] 

With  sweetness  more  ethereal  than  aught 
Save  silver-dropping  snatches  that  whil- 
ere 
Rained  down  from  some  sad  angel's  &ith- 

f  ul  harp 
To  cool  her  fiulen  lover's  anguish  sharp. 

XXI 

Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little  dell 
High  overarched  with  the  leafy  sweep 

Of  a  broad  oak,  through  whose  gnarled 
roots  there  fell 
A  slender  rill  that  sung  itself  to  sleep, 

Where  its  continuous  toil  had  scooped  a  well 
To  please  the  fairy  folk;  breathlessly  deep 

The  stillness  was,  save  when  the  dreaming 
brook 

From  its  small  urn  a  drizzly  mnrmor  shook 
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XXZI 

Tke  wooded  hillB  sloped  upward  all  around 
With  ipadoal  rise,  and  made  an  even  rim, 
80  thai  it  seemed  a  mighty  casque  nn- 
boond 
From  some  hnge  Titan's  brow  to  lighten 
him. 
Ages  ago,  and  left  npon  the  ground, 
vfhere  the  slow  soil  had  mossed  it  to  the 
brim, 
Tm  after  countless  centuries  it  grew 
Into  this  dell,  the  haunt  of  noontide  dew. 

xxin 
Dim  Tifltas,  sprinkled  o'er  with  sun-flecked 

eyery  side, 
And,  toward  the  west,  in  fancy  might  be 


A  Gothic  window  in  its  blazing  pride. 
When  the  low  sun,  two  arching  elms  be- 
tween, 
lit  np  the  leaves  beyond,  which,  antumn- 

inth  layish  hues,  would  into  splendor  start, 
Shaming  the  labored  panes  of  richest  art. 

XXIV 

Here,  leaning  once  against  the  old  oak's 

trunk, 
Mordred,  for  such  was  the  young  Tem- 
plar's name, 
£kw  Margaret  come;  unseen,  the  falcon 

shrunk 
From  the  meek  dove;  sharp  thrills  of 

tingling  flame 
Made  him  forget  that  he  was  vowed  a 

monk. 
And  all  the  outworks  of  his  pride  o'er- 

came: 
Flooded  he  seemed  with  bright  delicious 

naim 
As  if  a  star  had  burst  within  his  brain. 

XXV 

Such  power  hath  beauty  and  frank  inno- 
cence: 

A  flower  bloomed  forth,  that  sunshine 
fflad  to  bless, 

nom  his  love's  long  leafless  stem; 
the  sense 

Of  ezQe  from  Hope's  happy  realm  grew 


And  thoughts  of  childish  peace,  he  knew 
not  whence, 
Thronged  round  his  heart  with  many  an 
old  caress, 
Melting  the  frost  there  into  pearly  dew 
That  mirrored  back  his  nature's  morning- 
blue. 

XXVI 

She  turned  and  saw  him,  but  she  felt  no 
dread, 
Her  parity,  like  adamantine  mail, 
Did  so  encircle  her;  and  yet  her  head 
She  drooped,  and  made  her  golden  hair 
her  veil, 
Through  which  a  glow  of  rosiest  lustre 
spread, 
Then  faded,  and  anon  she  stood  all  pale. 
As  snow  o'er  which  a  blush  of  northern-light 
Suddenly    reddens,    and    as    soon    grows 
white. 

xxvn 

She  thought  of  Tristrem  and  of  Lancilot, 
Of  all  her  dreams,  and  of  kind  fairies' 
might, 
And  how  that  dell  was  deemed  a  haunted 
spot. 
Until  there  grew  a  mist  before  her  sight. 
And  where  the  present  was  she  half  forgot, 
Borne  backward  through  the  realms  of 
old  delight, — 
Then,  starting  up  awake,  she  would  have 

gone. 
Yet  almost  wished  it  might  not  be  alone. 

xxvin 

How  they  went  home  together  through  the 
wood, 
And  how  all  life  seemed  f ocussed  into  one 
Thought-dazzling  spot  that  set  ablaze  the 
blood, 
What  need  to  tell  ?    Fit  language  there 
is  none 
For  the  heart's  deepest  things.    Who  ever 
wooed 
As  in  his  boyish  hope  he  would  have  done  ? 
For,  when  the  soul  is  fullest,  the  hushed 

tongpie 
Yoicelessly  trembles  like  a  lute  unstrung. 

XXIX 

But  all  things  carry  the  heart's  messages 
And  know  it  not,  nor  doth  the  heart  wv" 
know. 
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Bat  Nature  hath  her  will;  even  as  the 

bees, 
Blithe  go-betweens,  fly  singine  to  and  fro 
With  the  froit-qaickening  pollen;  —  hard 

if  these 
Found  not  some  all  onthought-of  way  to 

show 
Their  secret  each  to  each;  and  so  they  did, 
And  one  heart's  flower-dnst  into  the  other 

slid. 

XXX 

Young  hearts  are  free;  the  selfish  world  it 
is 
That  turns  them  miserly  and  cold  as 
stone, 
And  makes  them  clutch  their  fingers  on 
the  bliss 
Which    but   in   giving    truly    is    their 
own;  — 
She  had  no  dreams  of  barter,  asked  not 
his, 
But  gave  hers  freely  as  she  would  have 
thrown 
A  rose  to  him,  or  as  that  rose  gives  forth 
Its  generous  fragrance,  thou^tless  of  its 


worth. 


XXXI 


Her  sununer  nature  felt  a  need  to  bless. 
And  a  like  longing  to  be  blest  again; 

So,  from  her  sky-like  spirit,  gentleness 
Dropt  ever  like  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain. 

And  his  beneath  drank  in  the  bright  caress 
As  thirstily  as  would  a  parched  plain, 

That  long  hath  watched  the  showers  of 
sloping  gray 

For  ever,  ever,  falling  far  away. 

XXXII 

How  should  she  dream  of  ill  ?  the  heart 
filled  quite 

With  sunshine,  like  the  shepherd's-clook 
at  noon. 
Closes  its  leaves  around  its  warm  delight; 

Whate'er  in  life  is  harsh  or  out  of  tune 
Is  all  shut  out,  no  boding  shade  of  blight 

Can  pierce  the  opiate  ether  of  its  swoon: 
Love  is  but  blind  as  thoughtful  justice  is, 
But  naught  can  be  so  wanton-blmd  as  bliss. 

xxxni 

All  beauty  and  all  life  he  was  to  her; 
She  questioned  not  his  love,  she  only 
Imew 


That  she  loved  him,  and  not  a  pulse  could 
stir 
In  her  whole  frame  but  quivered  through 
and  through 
With  this  glad  thought,  and  was  a  minister 

To  do  him  fealty  and  service  true, 
Like  golden  ripples  hasting  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their  freight  of  sunshine  on  the 
strand. 

XXXIV 

O  dewy  dawn  of  love  I    O  hopes  that  are 
Hung  high,  like  the  cliff-smUow's  peril- 
ous nest. 
Most  like  to  fall  when  fullest,  and  that 
jar 
With  every  heavier  billow !    O  unrest 
Than  balmiest  deeps  of  quiet  sweeter  far  I 
How  did  ye  triumph  now  in  Margaret's 
breast. 
Making  it  readier  to  shrink  and  start 
Than  quivering  gold  of  the  pond -lily's 
heart! 

XXXV 

Here  let  us  pause:  oh,  would   the  sool 
might  ever 
Achieve  its  immortality  in  youth. 
When  nothing  yet  hath  damped  its  high 
endeavor 
After  the  starry  energy  of  truth  I 
Here  let  us  pause,  and  for  a  moment  sever 
This  gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  sad 
unruth 
That  sometime  comes  to  aU,  for  it  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 


PART  SECOND 


As  one  who,  from  the  sunshine  and  the 
green. 
Enters  the  solid  darkness  of  a  oave. 
Nor  knows  what  precipice  or  pit  unseen 
May  yawn  before  him  with  its  sadden 
grave. 
And,  with  hushed  breath,  doth  often  for- 
ward lean, 
Dreaming  he  hears  the  plashing  of  a 
wave 
Dimly  below,  or  feels  a  damper  air 
From  out  some  dreary  ohasm,  he  knowi 
not  where; 
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n 

80^  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green  of 
love, 
We  enter  on  our  story's  darker  part; 
And,  thoagh  the  horror  of  it  well  may 
move 
An  impulse  of  repugnance  in  the  heart, 
Yet  let  us  think,  that,  as  there 's  naught 
above 
The  all-embracing  atmosphere  of  Art, 
So  also  there  is  naught  that  faUs  below 
Her  generous  reach,  though  grimed  with 
guilt  and  woe. 

Ill 

Her  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore, 
Tbat  love,   though  scorned,   and  outcast, 
and  withstood, 
Can  without  end  forgive,  and  yet  have 
store; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  selfsame 
blood. 
And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
01  foulest  hearts  the  angel-nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

IV 

It  ever  is  weak  falsehood's  destiny 
That  her  thick  mask  turns  crystal  to  let 
through 
The  unsuspicious  eyes  of  honesty; 

But   Msurgaret's   heart  was  too  sincere 
and  true 
Aught  but  plain  truth  and  faithfulness  to 
see, 
And  Mordred's  for  a  time  a  little  grew 
To  be  like  hers,  won  by  the  mild  reproof 
Of  those  kind  eyes  that  kept  all   doubt 
aloof. 


Full    oft  they  met,  as  dawn  and  twilight 
meet 
In  northern  climes;  she  full  of  growing 
day 
As  he  of  darkness,  which  before  her  feet 
Shrank  ^i^dnal,  and  faded  quite  away, 
Soon  to  return;  for  power  had  made  love 
sweet 
To  him,  and,  when  his  will  had  gained 
full  sway, 
The  taste  began  to  pall;  for  never  power 
Can  sate  the  hungry  soul  beyond  an  hour. 


VI 

He  fell  as  doth  the  tempter  ever  fall. 
Even  in  the  gaining  of  his  loathsome 
end; 
God  doth  not  work  as  man  works,   but 
makes  all 
The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness 
tend; 
Let  him  judge  Margaret  I    If  to  be  the 
thrall 
Of  love,  and  faith  too  generous  to  defend 
Its  very  life  from  him  she  loved,  be  sin. 
What  hope  of  grace  may  the  seducer  win  ? 

VII 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Le- 
vite  eyes 
On  those  poor  f aUen  by  too  much  faith  in 
man, 
She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies. 
Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage 
ban. 
Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  Sian  thy  virtue  is,  whose 
span 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  is  more  free 
To  enter  heaven  than  thou  shalt  ever  be  ! 

VIII 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with 
rude  hair 
Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sit'st  at  meat 
With   him   who    made    her    such,   and 
speak'st  him  fair, 
Leavin?  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while  to 
bleat 
Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air: 
Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more 

wan 
And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upon. 

IX 

Now  many  months  flew  by,  and  weary 
grew 
To  Margaret  the  sight  of  happv  thin&;s; 
Blight  fell  on  all  her  flowers,  mstead  of 
dew; 
Shut  round  her  heart  were  now  the  joy- 
ous wings 
Wherewith  it  wont  to  soar;  yet  not  un- 
true, 
Though  tempted    much,  her    woman'' 
nature  oungs 
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Toitififit 
UokB 


And  be» 
BeCbve  its 

Would  £Kie,aBi 


ejH  the  wtOma 

ki^petbe 


And  love's  letnm  dodi 


mum 


Wluehinlus 


wxtbered  liiB  Beut  s 


And  jet  a  dim  foreboding  still  would  ffit 
Between  ha  and  her  liope  to  dnzksn  it. 

xn 

Slie  could  not  fisoie  forth  a  happj  £ste, 
EYen  for  this  life  from  heaTen  so  newlj 
come; 
The  earth  must  needs  be  dooUj  desolate 
lu   bim    scarce    parted  from    a  fairer 
home : 
Such  boiliu^  heavier  on  her  bosom  sate^ 
C)ue  iiifrht,  as»  standing  in  the  twilight 
ghuiiu, 
8he  utrained  her  eyes  beyond  that   dizzy 

vnrg<> 
At  whoiMi  foot  faintly  breaks  the  future  s 
nurge. 

XIII 

Poor  llttlfi  npirit  I  naught  but  shame  and  woe 
KuiiN)  ttiu  «ick  heart  whose  lifeblood 
ntiriH^s  thine: 

YlH  mH  tlMise  only  ;  lore  hath  triumphed  so, 
Ab  tor  thy  sake   makes  sorrow  more 

d(?iMI 


be  pore,  the  worid 


XopsBty,  if 


ashziBe; 
it  far  struggling 


Sniea  to  itwlf,  awi  ealb  it  Froridenee. 


a  shadow  seemed  to 


f^an  est  ker  tiioas^  and  torn  to  dreazi- 


AH 


Aadhosh 


bli«fil  koyes  and  sonny  memories, 
tht  qmek  blood  would  enrdle  up 
and  press 
her  heart,  which  seemed  to  shut  its 


as  who  with  slmddering 


Harks  throogfa  the  gloom  and  dreads  e'en 

mow  to  feel 
Tkzough  his  hot  breast  the  icy  slide  of 

steeL 

XV 

Boty  at  that  heart-beat,  while  in  dread  she 


In  the  low  wind  the  honeysuckles  gleam, 
A  dewy   thrill   flits    through   the  lieavy 


And,  looking  forth,  she  saw,  as  in  a 
dream, 
Within  the  wood  the  moonlight's  shadowy 
mass: 
Night's  starry  heart  yearning  to  hers 
doth  seem. 
And  the  deep  dcy,  full-hearted  with  the 

moon, 
Folds  round  her  all  the  hi^piness  of  June. 

XVI 

What  fear  could  face  a  heayen  and  earth 
like  this? 
What  silveriest  eloud  eoold  hang  'neath 
such  a  sky  ? 
A  tide  of  wondrous  and  unwonted  bliss 
RoUs  back  throng  all  her  pulses  sud- 
denly. 
As  if  some  seraph,  who  had  learned  to 
kiss 
From  the  fair  daughters  oi  the  world 
gone  by. 
Had  wedded  so  hb  fallen  I%ht  with  hers. 
Such  sweet,  stzaage  joj  tkroagh  aool  and 
bodv 
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XVII 

Now  seek  we  Mordred:  he  who  did  not  fear 
Tbe  orime,  yet  fears  the  latent  conse- 
quence: 
If  it  should  reach  a  brother  Templar's  ear, 
It  haply  might  be  made  a  gooa  pretence 
To  eheat  him  of  the  hope  he  held  most 
dear; 
For  he  had  spared  no  thought's  or  deed's 
expense, 
Thai  by  and  by  might  help  his  wish  to  clip 
Its  darling  bride,  —  the  high  grandmaster- 
ship. 

xvni 

Tbe  apathy,  ere  a  crime  resolved  is  done, 
If  scarce  less  dreadful  than  remorse  for 
crime; 
Bj  no  allurement  can  the  soul  be  won 
From  brooding  o'er  the  weary  creep  of 
time: 
Mordred  stole  forth  into  the  happy  sun. 
Striving    to    hum    a    scrap    of    Breton 
rhyme. 
But  the  sky  struck  him  speechless,  and  he 

tried 
In  vain  to  summon  up  his  caUous  pride. 

XIX 

In  tte  courtyard  a  fountain  leaped  alway, 
A  Triton  blowing  jewels    through  ms 
shell 

luJto  the  sunshine;  Mordred  turned  away. 
Weary  because  the  stone  face  did  not  tell 

Qf  weannees,  nor  could  he  bear  to-day, 
Heartsiok,  to  hear  the  patient  sink  and 
swell 

Of  winds  among  the  leaves,  or  golden  bees 

Drowsily  humming  in  the  orange-trees. 


An  hamy  sights  and  sounds  now  came  to 

nim 

Like  a  reproach:  he  wandered  far  and 
wide, 
FoDowinff  the  lead  of  his  unquiet  whim. 
But  stfll  there  went  a  something  at  his 
side 
TliBt  made  the  cool  breese  hot,  the  sun- 
shine dim; 
Jt  would  not  flee,  it  eould  not  be  defied, 
He  eoold  not  see  it,  bnt  he  felt  it  there. 
By  the  damp  dnll  that  crept  among  his 


XXI 

Day  wore  at  last;  the  evening-star  arose. 
And  throbbing  in  the  sky  grew  red  and 
set; 
Then  with  a  guilty,  wavering  step  he  goes 
To  the  hid  nook  where  uiey  so  oft  had 
met 
In  happier  season,  for  his  heart  well  knows 

That  he  is  sure  to  find  poor  Margaret 
Watehing  and  waiting  there  with  love-lorn 

breast 
Around  her  young  dream's  rudely  scattered 
nest. 

xxn 

W^  follow  here  that  grim  old  chronicle 
Which  counts  the  dagger-strokes    and 
drops  of  blood  ? 
Enough  that  Margaret  by  his  mad  steel 
fell, 
Unmoved  by  murder  from  her  trusting 
mood. 
Smiling  on  him  as  Heaven  smiles  on  Hell, 
With  a  sad  love,  remembering  when  he 
stood 
Not  fallen  yet,  the  unsealer  of  her  heart, 
Of  all  her  holy  dreams  the  holiest  part. 

XXIII 

His  crime  complete,  scarce  knowing  what 

he  did, 
(So  goes  the  tale,)  beneath  the  altar 

Uiere 
In  the  high  church  the  stififening  corpse  he 

hid. 
And  then,  to  'scape  that  suffocating  air. 
Like  a  scaied  ghoul  out  of  the  porch  he 

slid; 
But  his  strained  eyes  saw  blood-spots 

everywhere. 
And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  be- 
tween 
Hiasoul  «.d  hopes  of  peaoe  with  blasting 

mien. 

XXIV 

His  heart  went  out  within  him  like  a  spark 
Dropt  in  the  sea;  wherever  he  made 
bold 

To  turn  his  eyes,  he  saw,  all  stiff  and  stark. 
Pale  Margaret  lying  dead;    the  lavish 

fold 
oose  hair  seemed  in  the  cloudy  dark 
To  spread  a  glory,  and  a  thousand-fold 
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More    strangely  pale    and    beautiful  she 

gfrew: 
Her  silence  stabbed  his  conscience  through 

and  through. 

XXV 

Or  visions  of  past  days,  —  a  mother's  eyes 
That  smiled  down  on  the  fair  boy  at  her 
knee, 
Whose  happy  upturned  face  to  hers  re- 
plies, — 
He  saw  sometimes:  or  Margaret  mourn- 
fully 
Gazed  on  him  full  of  doubt,  as  one  who 
tries 
To  crush  belief  that  does  love  injury; 
Then  she  would  wring  her  hands,  but  soon 

again 
Love's  patience    glimmered  out   through 
cloudy  pain. 

XXVI 

Meanwhile  he  dared  not  go  and  steal  away 

The  silent,  dead-cold  witness  of  his  sin; 
He  had  not  feared  the  life,  but  that  dull 
clay, 
Those  open  eyes  that  showed  the  death 
within, 
Would  surely  stare  him  mad;  yet  all  the 
day 
A  dreadful  impulse,  whence  his  will  could 
win 
No  refuge,  made  him  linger  in  the  aisle. 
Freezing  with  his  wan  look  each  greeting 
smile. 

XXVII 

Now,  on  the  second  day  there  was  to  be 
A  festival  in  church:  from  far  and  near 

Came  flocking  in  the  sunburnt  peasantry. 
And  knights  and  dames  with  stately  an- 
ti/jue  cheer. 

Blazing  with  pomp,  as  if  all  faerie 

Had  emptied  her  quaint  halls,  or,  as  it 
were, 

Thft  illuminated  marge  of  some  old  book. 

While  we  were  gazing,  life  and  motion  took. 

XXVIII 

Whmi  all  were  entered,  and  the  roving  eyes 
Of  all  were  stayed,  some  upon  faces 
bright, 

OD  the  priests,  some  on  the  traceries 
Tktii  decked  the  slumber  of  a  marble 

tBrnUtrnKt 


And  all  the  rustlings  over  that  arise 

From  recognizing  tokens  of  delight, 
When  friendly  glances  meet,  — then  silent 


ease 
Spread  o'er  the  multitude  by  slow  degrees. 

XXIX 

Then  swelled  the  organ:  up  through  chcur 
and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thriU 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur:  wave  on  wave 

Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  antU 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it 
gave. 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still. 
And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray 
That  wandered  into  sUence  far  away. 

XXX 

Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seemed, 
That  yearns  with    melodies    it  cannot 
speak. 
Until,  in  grand  despair  of  what  it  dreamed. 

In  the  agony  of  effort  it  doth  break. 
Yet  triumphs  breaking;  on  it  rushed  and 
streamed 
And  wantoned  in  its  might,  as  when  a 
lake. 
Long  pent  among  the  mountains,  bursts  its 

walls 
And  in  one  crowding  gush  leaps  forth  and 
faUs. 

XXXI 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 
As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heavily, 
Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair. 
And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low- 
hung  sky. 
It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere, 

Filling  the  vast  cathedral ;  —  suddenly. 
From  the  dense  mass  a  boy's  clear  treble 

broke 
Like   lightning,  and  the  full-toned  choir 
awoke. 

XXXII 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun 
aslant, 
Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple mist, 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant. 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 
Their  varicolored  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abyssed 
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In  the  warm  music  cloud,  while,  far  be- 
low, 
The  oigan  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

xxxin 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 
While  the  blue  air  jet  trembled  with  its 
«ng. 
So  snapp^  at  once  that  music's  golden 
thread. 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 
fnm  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow 
spread 
With  instantajieous  shiyer  through  the 
throng. 
So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half  aware 
A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing 
there. 

XXXIV 

is  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round, 

Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep, 
Aom  whi^  they  deem  the  body  of  one 
drowned 
Will  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face  doth 
creep 
An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast 
bound 
Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap, 
Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched  aim- 
lessly, 
HeaTcd  wiUi  the  swinging  of  the  careless 


XXXV 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew, 

As  by  one  impulse,  a  dark,  freezing  awe, 
Which  with  a  fearful  fascination  drew 
All   eyes  toward  the  altar;  damp   and 
raw 
The  air  grew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  neighbor 
saw 
The  dreadful  thing  which  all   were   sure 

would  rise 
To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from  their 
eyes. 

XXXVI 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 
Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wandering 
blue. 

As  't  were  the  only  living  element 

In  all  the  church,  so  deep  the  stillness 


It  seemed  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it 

went, 
Give    out    an    audible     rustle,    curling 

through 
The  midnight  silence  of  that  awestruck  air, 
More  hushed  than  death,  though  so  much 

life  was  there. 

XXX  vn 

Nothing  they  saw,  but  a  low  voice  was 
heard 
Threading  the  ominous  silence  of  that 
fear, 
Grentle  and  terrorless  as  if  a  bird, 

Wakened  by  some  volcano's  glare,  should 
cheer 
The  murk  air  with  his  song;  yet  every 
word 
In  the  cathedral's  farthest  arch  seemed 
near, 
As  if  it  spoke  to  every  one  apart, 
Like  the  clear  voice  of  conscience  in  each 
heart. 

XXXVIII 

*'0  Rest,  to  weary  hearts  thou  art  most 
dear ! 
O  Silence,  after  life's  bewildering  din, 
Thou  art  most  welcome,  whether  in  the  sear 
Days  of  our  age  thou  comest,  or  we  win 
Thy  poppy-wreath  in  youth !  then  where- 
fore here 
Linger  I  yet,  once  free  to  enter  in 
At  that  wished  gate  which  gentle  Death 

doth  ope, 
Into  the  boundless  realm  of  strength  and 
hope  ? 

XXXIX 

''Think  not  in  death  my  love  could  ever 
cease; 
If  thou  wast  false,  more  need  there  is 
for  me 
Still  to  be   true;  that  slumber   were  not 
peace. 
If  't  were  unvisited  with  dreams  of  thee: 
And  thou  hadst  never  heard  such  words  as 
these, 
Save  that  in  heaven  I  must  forever  be 
Most  comfortless  and  wretched,  seeing  this 
Our  unbaptized  babe  shut  out  from  bliss. 

XL 

"  This  little  spirit  with  imploring  eyes 
Wanders  alone  the  dreary  wild  of  s* 
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The  shadow  of  hiB  ^ain  foreyer  lies 

Upon  my  soul  in    this  new  dwellings 
place; 
His  loneliness  makes  me  in  Paradise 

More  lonely,  and,  unless  I  see  his  fiuse, 
Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and 

die, 
Save  for  my  curse  of  immortality. 

XLI 

"World  after  world  he  sees  around  him 
swim 
Crowded  with  happy  souls,  that  take  no 
heed 
Of  the  sad  eyes  that  from  the  night's  faint 
rim 
Gaze  sick  with  longing  on  them  as  they 
speed 
With  eolden  gates,  that  only  shut  on  him; 
And     shapes    sometimes    from    hell's 
abysses  freed 
flap  darkly  by  him,  with  enormous  sweep 
Of  wines  that  roughen  wide  the  pitchy 
deep. 

XLn 

**  I  am  a  mother, — spirits  do  not  shake 
This  much  of  earth  from  them,  —  and  I 
must  pine 

Till  I  can  feel  his  little  hands,  and  take 
His  weary  head  upon  this  heart  of  mine; 

And,  might  it  be,  full  gladly  for  his  sake 
Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  res^ 

And  be  shut  out  of  heayen  to  dweS  with 
him 

Foreyer  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 

XLin 

**  I  stroye  to  hush  my  soul,  and  would  not 
speak 
At  first,  for  thy  dear  sake ;  a  woman's  loye 
Is  mighty,  but  a  mother's  heart  is  weak. 

And  by  its  weakness  oyercomes;  I  stroye 
To  smother  bitter  thoughts  with  patience 
meek. 
But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would  roye. 
Seeking  my  child,  and  droye  me  here  to 

claim 
The  rite  that  giyes  him  peace  in  Christ's 
dear  name. 

XLIV 

*  I  lit  and  weep  while  blessed  spirits  sing; 

I  Mn  but  long  Mid  pine  the  whUe  they 
mrajan 


And,  leaning  o'er  the  wall  of  heayen^  I 

fling 
My  yoiee  to  where  I  deem  my  infuit 

strays. 
Like  a  robbed  bird  thai  cries  in  yain  to 

brine 
Her  nes&ngs  back  beneath  her  wingiT 

embrace; 
But  still  he  answers  not,  and  I  but  know 
That  heayen  and  earth  are  both  alike  in 


woe. 


n 


XLV 


Then  the  pale  priests,  with  ceremcmy  doe, 
Baptized  the  child  within  its  dreadfol 

tomb 
Beneath  that  mother's  heart,  whose  instjnet 

true 
Star-like  had   battled  down  the  triple 

gloom 
Of  sorrow,  loye,  and  death:  young  Tnaidem^ 

too, 
Strewed  the  pale  corpse  with  many  a 

milkwhite  bloom, 
And  parted  the  bright  hair,  and  on  the 

breast 
Crossed  the  unconscious  hands  in  sign  of 

rest 

XLVI 

Some    said,  that,    when    the   priest   had 
sprinkled  o'er 
The  consecrated  drops,  they  seemed  to 
hear 
A  sigh,  as  of  some  heart  from  trayail  sore 
Released,   and  then  two  yoioes  ""gi"g 
clear, 
Misereatur  Deus,  more  and  more 
Fading  far  upward,  and  their  ghastly 
fear 
Fell  from  them  with  that  sound,  as  bodies 

fall 
From  souls  upspringing  to  celestial  halL 


PROMETHEUS 

In  a  letter  to  G.  B.  Loring,  dated  June  15, 
1843,  Lowell  writes :  "  I  have  been  yery  bappj 
for  the  last  day  or  two  in  writing  a  loDg  poem 
in  blank  yerse  on  Prometheus,  the  Greek  axehe- 
type  of  St  Simeon  Stylites,  the  first  lefunmst 
and  looof ooo  of  the  Gtreek  Mythology.  It  will 
be  quite  worth  your  while  to  read  it  when  it  is 
printed.  I  hope  to  see  it  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Democratic  Beview,  but  fear  it  was  too 
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iMt,  hBTiDg  osly  been  aent  on  Chis  morning. 
It  w  tlie  luAgtat  and  b«st  poeni  I  havG  ever 
TiitiUk,  and  overruiuuuK  with  tnie  radicalism 
■nd  antdalftverr.  I  tbiuk  thut  it  (till  open  tbe 
a^  of  some  folk  and  m&ke  them  think  that  I 
im  >  poet,  irhmteTcr  thej  may  aaj," 

AfUi  tlia  KppeBTBDce  of  the  poem,  be  regreta 
A*  abasnce  of  an;  pablic  notice,  and  oclmow- 
Mew  tbna  anapprectaliTe  letter  from  his  friend 
(Airiis  P.  BriggH  :  "  Althoogb  anch  great 
■Bd  ^  Qoetbe,  Bp'on,  and  Shelley  have  all 
hudUd  the  mbject  in  modem  timsH,  yoa  will 
G^  tbat  I  have  looked  at  it  from  a  aomewhat 
nrw  point  of  vieir.  I  have  made  it  radical, 
lad  1  beliare  that  no  poet  in  this  age  can  write 
mnih  tliat  U  good  nnlesa  he  give  bimaelf  up 
hi lliis lendPDi^ J-  ForradicaliBiohasnowfortht! 
6ui  time  taken  a  distinctiTe  and  acknowledged 
riupe  of  ita  own.  So  mach  of  ila  spirit  as 
pwia  in  former  i^ai  haie  attained  (and  from 
tbsir  pnnr  orgoniiatdon  they  could  not  fail  uf 
Mne)  voa  by  inntinpt  latbei  than  by  reason. 
Il  baa  nevei  till  now  been  seen  to  l»  one  of  the 
two  gmat  win^  that  upbear  the  niuTtirse." 

OxK  after  one  the  stars  have  riauu  and 
set. 
Sparkling  upon  the  hoarfrost  on  mj  chain; 
Ijie  Bear,  that  prowled  all  nigiit  about  the 

fold 
Of  the  North-star,  hath  shrunk  into  his  den, 
Scared  by  the  blithesome  footsteps  of  the 

Whose  blushing  smile  floods  all  the  Orient; 
And  now  bright   Lucifer  grows    less  and 

less, 
Into  the  heaTcn's  bine  quiet   deep-with- 

Sanleas  and  atarlesB  all,  the  desert  ek}' 
*'>*''™  abore  me,  empty  as  this  heart 
For  Age*  bath  been  empty  of  all  joy, 
Eseept  to  brood  upon  its  silent  hope. 
As  i/er  its  hope  of  day  the  sky  doth  now. 
All  night  have  I  heard  voices:  deeper  yet 
The  deep  low  breathing  of  the  silence  grew. 
While  all  about,  muffled  in  awe,  there  stood 
Shadows,  or  forms,  or  both,  ctear-felt  at 

Bnt,  when  I  turned  to  front  them,  far  along 
"^   '     t  shudder  tbrougb  the  midnight  ran, 
stillness  walled  me  closer 

licard  them  wander  up  and  down 

de,  and  IfappingB  of  dusk  wings 

with  Utetn,  whether  of  those 

once  from  Hades  deep. 


Or  of  yet  direr  torments,  if  such  be, 

I  could  but  guess;  and   then   toward  m« 


And  mine  moved  not,  but  only  stared  on 

them. 
Their  fixed  awe  went  through  my  brain  like 


And  a  sharp  chill,  as  if  a  dank  night  fog 
Suddenly  closed  me  in,  was  all  I  felt: 
And  then,  metbought,  1  heard  a  freezing 

A  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  as  from  blue 

StiSeniug  in  death,  close  to  mine  ear.     I 

thought 
Some  doom  was  close  upon  mo,  and  I  looked 
And  saw  the  red  moon  through  the  heavy 

e  fall- 


Just  setting,  and  it  seemed  ai 

Or  reeling  to  its  fall,  so  dim  and  dead 
And  palsy-struck  it  looked.   Then  all  sounds 

Into  the  rising  surges  of  the  pines, 
Which,   leagues    below   me,  clothing   the 

gaunt  loins 
Of  ancient  Caucasus  with  hairy  strength, 
Sent  up  a  murmur  in  the  morning  wind, 
Sad  as  the  wail  that  from  the   populous 

All  day  and  night  to  high  Olympus  soars, 
Fit  incense  to  thy  wicked  throne,  O  Jovet 

Thy  hated  name  is  tossed  onee  more  in 

From  oS  my  lips,  for  I  will  tell  thy  doom. 
And  ore  these  tears?    Nay,  do  not  biumph. 

They  are  wrung  from  me  bnt  by  the  ago- 

Of  prophecy,  like  those  spane  drops  nhich 

fall 
From  clouds  in  travail  of  the   lightning, 

The  great  wave  of  the  storm  high-curied 

and  black 
Rolb   steadily   onward  to   ib)  thunderous 

Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of,  tfaoa  poor 
type 
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Of  aoglBrf  and  veTenge,  and  emmingfovoe  ? 
Tn»r€iwer  mm  never  bora  of  brntiili 

aOfUUtUkf 

Nor  sweet  Trath  aookled  at  the  abaggj 
dugs 

Of  that  old  she-wolf.  Are  thj  tfaoiider- 
bolts» 

Unit  quell  the  darkness  for  a  spaoe,  so 
strong 

As  the  prevailing  patience  of  meek  Light, 

Who^  wiUi  the  inyindble  tenderness  of 
peaooy 

Wins  it  to  be  a  portion  of  herself  ? 

Why  art  thoa  made  a  god  of,  thoo,  who 
hast 

The  neyer^eleeping  terror  at  thj  heart, 

That  birthriffht  of  all  tyrants,  worse  to  bear 

Than  this  tiby  ravening  bird  on  which  I 
smile? 

Thou  swear'st  to  free  me,  if  I  will  nnfold 

What  kind  of  doom  it  is  whose  omen  flits 

Across  thv  heart,  as  o'er  a  troop  of  doves 

The  fearfnl  shadow  of  the  kite.  What 
need 

To  know  that  truth  whose  knowledge  can- 
not save  ? 

Evil  its  errand  hath,  as  well  as  Good; 

When  thine  is  finished,  thou  art  known  no 
more: 

There  is  a  higher  purity  than  thou, 

And  higher  purity  is  greater  strength; 

Thy  nature  is  thy  doom,  at  which  thy  heart 

Trembles  behind  the  thick  wall  of  thy 
might 

Let  man  but  hope,  and  thou  art  straight- 
way chilled 

With  thought  of  that  drear  silence  and  deep 
night 

Which,  like  a  dream,  shall  swallow  thee 
and  tbiue: 

Let  man  but  will,  and  thou  art  god  no 
more, 

More  capable  of  ruin  than  the  gold 

And  ivory  that  image  thee  on  earth. 

He  who  hurled  down  the  monstrous  Titan- 
brood 

Blinded  with  lightnings,  with  rough  thun- 
ders stunned, 

Is  weaker  than  a  simple  human  thought. 

My  slender  voice  can  shake  thee,  as  the 
breeze, 

That  seems  but  apt  to  stir  a  maiden's  hair, 

Sways  liuf^c  Oceanus  from  pole  to  pole; 

For  I  am  still  Prometheus,  and  foreknow 

In  my  wise  heart  the  end  and  doom  of  all. 


Yea,  I  am  still  PhMnstbens,  wiser  grows 
]^  years  of  solitnde, — that  hiilds  uart 
The  past  and  fntme,  giving  the  soulrooB 
To  search  into  itself  —  and  long  <*mwiwnT 
With  this  eternal  siluioe; — more  a  god. 
In  my  long-snlEering  and  wtamgOt  to  meek 
With  equal  front  the  direst  shafts  of  hkb. 
Than  thon  in  thy  fsint-hearted  despotism. 
Girt  with  thy  babv-toys  of  foioe  and  wx^ 
Yes,  I  am  that  From^liens  iriio  bdroai^ 

down 
The  li^t  to  man,  whioh  tliOD,  in  selilih 

fear, 
Hadst  to  thyself  usurped, — his  faj  nle 

right, 
For  Man  hath  right  to  all  save  Tjrwaajf  — 
And  which  shall  free  himyetfrnnthyfEail 

throne. 
Tyrants  are  but  the  spawn  of  Ignoniioe^ 
Begotten  by  the  slaves  they  trample  on. 
Who,  could  they  win  a  glimmer  of  the 

light. 
And  see  that  Tyranny  is  alwavs  wfistnssi, 
Or  Fear  with  its  own  bosom  iU  at  ease^ 
Would  lauj^h  away  in  scorn  the  aaikkime 

oham 
Which  their  own  blindness  feigned  for  adi^ 

mant. 
Wrong  ever  builds  on  quicksands,  but  the 

Bight 
To  the  firai  centre  lays  its  moveless  base. 
The  tyrant  trembles,  if  the  air  bnt  stir 
The  innocent  rinelets  of  a  child's  free  hair, 
And  crouches,  when  the  thought  of  some 

great  spirit, 
With   world-wide  mnrmur,  like  a  rising 

gale. 
Over  men's  hearts,  as  over  standing  com, 
Bushes,  and  bends  them  to  its  own  strong 

wiU. 
So  shall  some  thought  of  nune  yet  cirels 

earth, 
And  puff  away  thy  crumbling  altars,  Jove  I 

And,  wouldst  thou  know  of  my  sapreme 

revenge, 
Poor  tyrant,  even  now  dethroned  in  heart, 
Realmless  in  soul,  as  tyrants  ever  are, 
Listen  !  and  tell  me  if  this  bitter  peak, 
This    never-glutted    vulture,    and    these 

chains 
Shrink  not  before  it;  for  it  shall  befit 
A  sorrow-taught,  unconquered  Titan-heaxti 
Men,  when  their  death  is  on  them,  eeem  to 

stand 
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On  a  precipitous  crag  that  overhaugs 
The  a!^rBB  of  doom,  and  in  that  depu  to  see, 
is  in  a  glass,  the  features  dim  and  vast 
Of  things   to  come,    the  shadows,  as   it 


Of  what  have  been.    Death  ever  fronts  the 

wise; 
Not  fearfully,  hut  with  dear  promises 
Of  larger  l&e,  on  whose  broad  vans  up- 
borne, 
llieir  outlook  widens,  and  they  see  beyond 
Hie  horizon  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
Even  to  the  very  source  and  end  of  things. 
Soeh  am  I  now:  immortal  woe  hath  made 
Mj  heart  a  seer,  and  my  soul  a  judge 
Between  the  substance  and  the  shadow  of 

Truth. 
Hie  sure  supremeness  of  the  Beautiful, 
By  all  the  martyrdoms  made  doubly  sure 
Of  such  as  I  am,  this  is  my  revenge. 
Which  of  my  wrongs  builds  a  triumphal 

arch, 
Tlnough  which  I    see  a  sceptre    and  a 

throne. 
The  pipings  of  glad  shepherds  on  the  hills, 
Tencung  the  flocks  no  more  to  bleed  for 

thee; 
The  soDgs  of  maidens  pressing  with  white 

feet 
The  vintage  on  thine  altars  poured  no  more; 
The  murmurous  bliss  of  lovers  underneath 
Dim  grapevine  bowers  whose  rosy  bunches 

press 
Not  half  so  closely  their  warm  cheeks,  un- 

paled 
By  thoughts  of  thy  brute  lust;  the  hive- 
like hum 
Of  peaceful   commonwealths,   where  sun- 
burnt Toil 
Reaps  for  itself  the  rich  earth  made  its  own 
By   its   own    labor,   lightened   with    glad 

h3nnns 
To  an  omnipotence  which  thy  mad  bolts 
Would  cope  with  as  a  spark  with  the  vast 

sea, — 
Even  the  spirit  of  free  love  and  peace. 
Duty's  sure  recompense  through  life  and 

death,  — 
These  are   such  harvests    as  all  master- 
spirits 
Reap,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no  less 
Because   the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands 

not  theirs; 
These  are  the  bloodless  daggers  where- 
withal 


They  stab  fallen  tyrants,  this  their  high 

venge: 
For  their  best  part  of  life  on  earth  is  when, 
Long  after  death,  prisoned  and  pent  no 

more. 
Their  thoughts,  their  wild  dreams  even, 

have  become 
Part  of  the  necessary  air  men  breathe: 
When,  like  the  moon,  herself  behind  a 

cloud. 
They  shed  down  light  before  us  on  life's 

sea. 
That  cheers  us  to  steer  onward  still  in 

hope. 
Earth  wi^  her  twining  memories  ivies  o'er 
Their  holy  sepulchres;  the  chainless  sea. 
In  tempest  or  wide  calm,  repeats  their 

thoughts; 
The  lightning  and  the  thunder,  all  free 

things. 
Have  legends  of  them  for  the  ears  of  men. 
All  other  glories  are  as  falling  stars. 
But  universal  Nature  watches  theirs: 
Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human- 
kind. 

Not  that  I  feel  that  hunger  after  fame. 
Which  souls  of  a  half-greatness  are  beset 

with; 
But  that  the  memory  of  noble  deeds 
Cries  shame  upon  the  idle  and  the  vile. 
And  keeps  the  heart  of  Man  forever  up 
To  the  heroic  level  of  old  time. 
To  be  forgot  at  first  is  little  pain 
To  a  heart  conscious  of  such  high  intent 
As  must  be  deathless  on  the  lips  of  men; 
But,  having  been  a  name,  to  sink  and  be 
A  something  which  the  world  can  do  with- 
out. 
Which,  having  been  or  not,  would   never 

change 
The  lightest  pulse  of  fate,  —  this  is  indeed 
A  cup  of  bitterness  the  worst  to  taste. 
And  this  thy  heart  shall   empty   to  the 

dregs. 
Endless  despair  shall  be  thy  Caucasus, 
And  memory  thy  vulture;  thou  wilt  find 
Oblivion  far  lonelier  than  this  peak. 
Behold  thy  destiny  I   Thou  think' st  it  much 
That  I  should  brave  thee,  miserable  god  ! 
But  I  have  braved  a  mightier  than  thou. 
Even  the  sharp  tempting  of  this  soaring 

heart. 
Which  might  have  made  me,  scarcely  less 
than  thou. 
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A  god  among  my  brethren  weak  and  blind, 
8oaice  less  t£an  thou,  a  pitiable  thing 
To  be  down-trodden  into  darkness  soon. 
Bat  now  I  am  above  thee,  for  thou  art 
The  bungling  workmanship  of  fear,  the 

block 
That  awes  the  swart  Barbarian;  but  I 
Am  what  myself  have  made,  —  a  natore 

wise 
With  findin|^  in  itself  the  types  of  all. 
With  watchmg  from  the  dim  yergo  of  the 

time 
What  things  to  be  are  visible  in  the  gleams 
Thrown  forward  on  them  from  the  lomi- 

nons  past, 
Wise  with  the  history  of   its  own  frail 

heart, 
With  reverence  and  with  sorrow,  and  with 

love, 
Broad  as  the  world,  for  freedom  and  for 

man. 

Thou  and  all  strength  shall  emmble,  ex- 
cept Love, 
By  whom,  and  for  whose  glory,  ye  shall 

cease: 
And,  when  thou  'rt  but  a  weary  moaning 

heard 
From  out  the  pitiless  gloom  of  Chaos,  I 
Shall  be  a  power  and  a  memory, 
A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a  light 
Unsetting  as  the  pole-star,  a  great  voice 
Heard  in    the  breathless    pauses  of    the 

fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever    waged  with 

wrong. 
Clear  as  a  suver  trumpet,  to  awake 
Far  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live  on 
In  kindred  spirits,  giving  them  a  sense 
Of  boundless  power  from  boundless  suffer- 
ing wrung: 
And  many  a  glazing  eye  shall  smile  to  see 
The  memory  of  my  triumph  (for  to  meet 
Wrong  with  endurance,  and  to  overcome 
The  present  with  a  heart  that  looks  beyond. 
Are  triumph),  like  a  prophet  eagle,  perch 
Upon  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Right. 
Evil  springs  up,  and  flowers,  and  bears  no 

seed, 
And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift 

decay. 
Leaving  it  richer  for  the  growth  of  tmth; 
But  Good,  once  put  in  action  or  in  thought, 
Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boa^ 
•heddtown 


The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest.    Thou,  weak 

god, 
Shalt  fade  and  be  forgotten  I  bat  this  sool. 
Fresh-living  still  in  the  serene  abyss. 
In  every  heavine  shall  partake,  that  grows 
From  heart  to  lieart  among  the  sons  of 

men, — 
As  the  ominous  ham  before  the  earthqoake 

runs 
Far  through  the  iBgean  from  loosed  isle 

to  isle,  — 
Foreboding  wreck  to  palaces  and  shrines. 
And  mighty  rents  in  noany  a  cavemoos 

error 
That  darkens  the  free  light  to  man: — This 

heart, 
Unscarred  by  thy  g^m  vulture,  as  the  trath 
Grows  but  more  lovely  'neath  the  beaki 

and  claws 
Of  Harpies  blind  that  fain  would  sofl  i^ 

^lall 
In  all  the  throbbing  exultations  share 
That  wait  on  freedom's  triumphs,  and  ia 

all 
The  glorious  agonies  of  martyr-spirits, 
Sharp  lightning-throes  to  spHt  tne  jagged 

clouds 
That  veil  the  futare,  showing  them  the 

end, 
Pain's    thorny  crown  for   oonstauqj  and 

truth. 
Girding  the  temples  like  a  wreath  of  stars. 
This  is  a  thought,  that,  like  the  &bled 

laurel. 
Makes  my  faith  thunder-proof;  and  thy 

dread  bolts 
Fall  on  me  like  the  silent  flakes  of  snow 
On  the  hoar  brows  of  aged  Caucasus: 
But,  oh,  thought  far  more  blissful,  they 

can  rend 
This  cloud  of  flesh,  and  make  my  seal  a 

start 

Unleash  thy  crouching  thunders  now,  O 

Jove  I 
Free  this  high  heart,  which,  a  poor  eapttve 

long. 
Doth    knock  to  be  let  forth,  this  heait 

which  still, 
In  its  invincible  manhood,  overtops 
Thy  puny  godship,  as  this  mountain  doth 
The  pines  that  moss  its  roots.    Oh,  ewn 

now. 
While  from  my  peak  of  suffering  I  look 

down, 
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BjJiftliiiiig  with  a  f ar-«pread  gosh  of  hope 
The  snnnfle  of  that  Beaaty,  in  whose  face, 
Slwiie  all  azonnd  with  lore,  no  man  shall 

look 
Bvt  straightway  like  a  god  he  he  uplift 
Unto  the  throne  long  empty  for  his  sake, 
And   elearlj  oft   foreshadowed   in  brave 

dreams 
By  his  free  inward  nature,  which  nor  thou, 
Koranj  anarch  after  thee,  can  bind 
From  working  its  great  doom,  —  now,  now 

set  free 
This  essence,  not  to  die,  but  to  become 
Fut  of  that  awful  Presence  which  doth 

haunt 
The  palaces  of  tyrants,  to  scare  off, 
Witii  its  grim  eyes  and  fearful  whisperings 
And  hideous  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 
AH  hope  of  safety,  all  desire  of  peace, 
An  hot  the  loathed  f oref eeling  of  bUmk 

death, — 
Ftft  of  that  spirit  which  doth  ever  brood 
In  patient  calm  on  the  unpilf  ered  nest 
Of  man's  deep  heart,  till  mighty  thoughts 

grow  fledged 
To  sail  with  darkening  shadow  o'er  the 

world, 
FQling  with  dread  such  souls  as  dare  not 

trust 
In  the  unfailing  energy  of  Good, 
Until  they  swoop,  and  their  pale  quarry 

make 
Of  some  o'erbloated  wrong,  —  that  spirit 

which 
Scatters  great  hopes  in  the  seed-field  of 

man. 
Like  acorns  among  grain,  to  grow  and  be 
A  roof  for  freedom  m  all  coming  time  I 

But  no,  this  cannot  be;  for  ages  yet, 
In  solitude  unbroken,  shall  I  hear 
The  angr^  Caspian  to  the  Euzine  shout. 
And  Enxue  answer  with  a  muffled  roar, 
On  either  side  storming  the  giant  walls 
Of  Caucasus  with  leagues  of  climbing  foam 
(Less,  from    my  height,  than    flakes    of 

downy  snow), 
Hat  draw  back  baffled  but  to  hurl  again, 
Snatched  up  in  wrath  and  horrible  turmoil. 
Mountain  on  mountain,  as  the  Titans  erst. 
My  brethren,  scaling  the  high  seat  of  Jove, 
Heaved    Pelion    upon    Ossa's    shoulders 

broad 
Im  vain  emprise.    The  moon  will  come  and 

go 


With  her  monotonous  vicissitude; 
Once  beautiful,  when  I  was  free  to  walk 
Among  my  fellows,  and  to  interchange 
The  ixmaence  benign  of  loving  eyes. 
But  now  by  aged  use  erown  wearisome;  — 
False  thought !  most  false  !  for  how  could 

I  endure 
These  crawling  centuries  of  lonely  woe 
Unshamed  by  weak  complaining,  but  for 

thee. 
Loneliest,  save  me,  of  all  created  things. 
Mild-eyed  Astarte,  my  best  comforter, 
With  thy  pale  smile  of  sad  benignity  ? 

Tear  after  year  will  pass  away  and  seem 
To  me,  in  mine  eternal  agony, 
But    as   the   shadows  of   dumb  sunmier 

clouds. 
Which  I  have  watched  so  often  darkening 

o'er 
The  vast  Sarmatian  plain,  league-wide  at 

first. 
But,  with  still  swiftness,  lessening  on  and 

on 
Tm  dond  and  shadow  meet  and  mingle 

where 
The  eray  horizon  fades  into  the  sky. 
Far,  far  to  northward.    Yes,  for  ages  yet 
Must  I  lie  here  upon  my  altar  huge, 
A  sacrifice  for  man.     Sorrow  will  be. 
As  it  hath  been,  his  portion;  endless  doom. 
While  the  immortal  with  the  mortal  linked 
Dreams  of  its  wings  and  pines  for  what  it 

dreams, 
With    upward  yearn    unceasing.     Better 

so: 
For  wisdom  is  stem  sorrow's  patient  child. 
And  empire  over  self,  and  all  the  deep 
Strong  charities  that  make  men  seem  like 

gods; 
And  love,  that  makes  them  be  gods,  from 

her  breasts 
Sucks  in  the  milk  that  makes  mankind  one 

blood. 
Good  never  comes  unmixed,  or  so  it  seems. 
Having  two  faces,  as  some  images 
Are  carved,  of  foolish  gods ;   one  face  is 

ill; 
But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is 

good, 
As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their 

depths. 
Therefore,  great  heart,  bear  up  !  thou  art 

hot  type 
Of  what  all  lofty  spirits  endure,  that  f 
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Would  win    men  back    to  strength   and 

peace  through  love: 
Each  liath  his   lonely  peak,   and  on  each 

heart 
Envy,  or  scorn,  or  hatred,  tears   lifelong 
With  \iilture  beak;   yet  the  high  soul  is 

left; 
And  faith,  which  is  but  hope  grown  wise, 

and  love 
And  patience  which  at  last  shall  overcome. 


THE    SHEPHERD   OF    KING  AD- 

METUS 

There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth. 

Some  tliousaiid  years  ago. 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth. 
Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine: 

And  so,  well  pleased  ^Hth  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed, 
And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  vet  he  used  them  so. 
That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough 
In  his  aeemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  bat  a  shiftless  yonth. 

In  whom  no  good  ihej  saw; 
And  yeti  nnwittinglT,  in  truth, 
Thej  mada  his  mnitm  words  their  law. 

■ot  liow  he  learned  at  all, 

on  by  hooTi 

wtahed  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
i^m  A  eoaunoii  flower. 

d  tiiB  lofeKneas  of  things 
><aeh  Um  all  their  nse, 
.4   «B   mare   weeds,  and   stones,    and 


•  fomd 


power  profnse. 


Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise. 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 
They  laughed,  and  called  him  gooid-for- 
naught. 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone. 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon. 
More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  g^w 
Each  spot  where  he  had  trod. 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  firsts-bom  brother  as  a  god. 


THE  TOKEN 

It  is  a  mere  wild  rosebud'. 

Quite  sallow  now,  and  dry. 
Yet  there 's  something  wondrous  in  it, 

Some  gleams  of  days  gone  by. 
Dear  sights  and  sounds  that  are  to  me 
The  very  moons  of  memory. 
And  stir  my  heart's  blood  far  below 
Its  short-lived  waves  of  joy  and  woe. 

Lips  must  fade  and  roses  wither, 

All  sweet  times  he  o'er; 
They     only     smile,      and,     murmuring 
"Thither!" 

Stay  with  us  no  more: 
And  yet  ofttimes  a  look  or  smile. 
Forgotten  in  a  kiss's  while. 
Years  after  from  the  dark  will  start, 
And  flash  across  the  trembling  heart. 

Thou  hast  given  me  many  roses. 

But  never  one,  like  this, 
O'erfloods  both  sense  and  spirit 

With  such  a  deep,  wild  bliss; 
We  must  have  instmcts  that  glean  up 
Sparse  drops  of  this  life  in  the  cup. 
Whose  taste  shall  give  us  all  that  we 
Can  prove  of  immortality. 

Eartli's  stablest  things  are  shadows, 

And,  in  the  life  to  come. 
Haply  some  chance-saved  trifle 

May  tell  of  this  old  home: 
As  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  find, 
In  a  dark  crevice  of  the  mind, 
Some  relic,  which,  long  pondered  o'er. 
Hints  fainUy  at  a  life  before. 


AN   INCIDENT  IN  A  RAILROAD   CAR 
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AN  INCIDENT    IN   A  RAILROAD 

CAR 

He  spoke  of  Bums:  men  rude  and  rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Wbose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple 
stuff, 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  lie  read,  they  forward  leaned. 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
flis  brook-like  songs   whom  glory  never 
weaned 
From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
San-like,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard, 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and 
strong 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence 
Prompting  their  former  life  above, 
And  somethmg  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  children  all. 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide. 
Wherein  some  grains  may  faU. 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life. 
Which  bursty  uilooked  for,  into  high-sonled 
deeds, 
With  wayside  beaaty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  sonls  of  ours 
S<mie  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth. 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear  flowers 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  mil  men  lie 
Tliese  promises  df  wider  bliss. 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die, 
In  sonny  hoars  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 

In  life  or  deaths  unoe  time  began. 


Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all. 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thus,  among  the  uutaught  poor. 
Great  deeds  and  feoliugs  fiud  a  home. 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Home. 

O  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high. 
Thy  skyey  arches  witli  exulting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity  I 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole: 

Id  his  wide  brain  tlie  feeling  deep 
That  struggled  on  the  uiany's  tongue 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges 
leap 
0*er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling,  —  wide 
In  the  great  moss  its  base  is  hid, 
And,    narrowing    up    to    thought,   stands 
glorified, 
A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray,  who  deems 
That  eveiy  hope,  which  rises  and  grows 
broad 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse 
streams 
From  the  great  heart  of  God. 

God  wills,  man  hopes:  in  common  sonls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined, 
Till  from  the  poet's  tongrue  the  message 
rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride 
and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts    that   shall    glad    the  two  or 
three 
High  sonla,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in 
sight 
Once  in  a  century;  — 
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Bat  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  hee  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood 
shine 
In  the  nntatored  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  yerse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
fiat  sarely  sludl  be  crowned  at  last  with 
those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


RHCECUS 

God  sends  his  teachers  unto  eyeiy  age. 
To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men. 
With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 
And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of 

Truth 
Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race: 
Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath 

swayed 
The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 
The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 
Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of 

right; 
Else    never    had    the   eager    soul,   which 

loathes 
The  slothful  down  of  pampered  ignorance, 
Found  in  it  even  a  moment's  fitful  rest. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human  heart 
Which  makes  that  all  the  fables  it  hath 

coined, 
To  justify  the  reign  of  its  belief 
And  strengthen  it  by  beauty's  right  divine. 
Veil  in  their  inner  cells  a  mVstic  ^ft, 
^  Which,  like  the    hazel  twig,   in  faithful 

hands. 
Points    surely  to  the   hidden  springs  of 

troth. 
For,  M  in  natnze  nanght  is  made  in  vain, 
Bnt  all  ihingB  have  within  their  hull  of 


Uam  and  m  meaning  which  may  speak 
»4  Monti  to  tlw  ear 
IDs  hk  wluitso'er  the  heart 
■^  lor  m  lolaoe  to  itself, 
yhrtioM  niit  its  ereed, 


And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  &laehood 

wring 
Its  needful  food  of  truth,  there  ever  is 
A  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  reveals, 
Not  less  than  her  own  works,  pare  gleuM 

of  light 
And  earnest  jiarables  of  inward  lore. 
Hear  now  this  fairy  legend  of  old  Greece, 
As  full  of  gracious  youth,  and  beauty  still 
As  the  immortal  freshness  of  that  grace 
Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  frieze. 

A  youth   named  Bhcecus,  wandering  in 

the  wood. 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  fidl. 
And,  feeling  pity  of  so  fair  a  tree. 
He  propped  its  gray  trunk  with  admiring^ 

care. 
And  with  a   thoughtless  footstep  loitered 

on. 
But,  as  he  turned,  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
That  murmured  «  RhcBCUS  ! "    'T  was  as  if 

the  leaves. 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  mormoied 

And,  while  he  paused  bewildered,  yet  agiin 
It  murmured  **  Bhcecns  ! "  softer  thiui  a 

breeze. 
He  started  and  beheld  with  diz^  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  happy 

dream 
Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  wann 

glow 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy 

oak. 
It  seemed  a  woman's  shape,  yet  far  too  fail 
To  be  a  woman,  and  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with  gods 
All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  th^, 
And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 
To  feel  the  guilt-bom  earthliness  of  shame 
**  Rfaoecus,  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this  tree," 
Thus  she  began,  dropping  her  low-tonec 

words 
Serene,  and  full,  and  clear,  as  drops  of  dew 
**  And  with  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and  die 
The  rain  and  sunshine  are  my  caterers. 
Nor  have  I  other  bliss  than  simple  life; 
Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  cai 

give,  ^ 

And  with  a  thankful  joy  it  shall  be  thine. 

Then  Rhoecus,  with  a  flutter  at  the  hearl 
Yet  by  the  prompting  of  such  beauty  bold 
Answered :  *'  What  is  there  that  can  satist 


The  endless  craving  of  the  eoul  but  love  ? 
Qir«  me  tb;  love,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 
Wbich  mast   be   evermore    m;    nature's 

goal." 
After  a  little  pause  she  said  again, 
Bst  with  a  gliiop^c  of  saduess  in  her  tone, 
"I  prt  it,  RIkecub,  though  a  perilous  gift; 
An  hour  before  the  sunset  meet  me  here." 
And   Rtraightwaj  there    was    nothing    be 

But  the  ^reen  glooms  beneath  the  shadowj 

Aod  not  a  sound  came  to  bis  stiaimng  ears 
But  the  low  trickling  niatle  of  the  leaves, 
And  far  a< 
The  falter 

Now,   in  those  days  of  Himpleaess  and 
faith, 
Uen  did  Dot  tbiolc  that  happy  things  wore 

Because  tbey  overstepped  the  narrow  bourtv 
Of  likelihood,  but  reverently  deemed 
Noiliing  too  wondrous  or  too  beautiful 
To  be  the  guerdon  of  a  daring  heart. 
So  Bh<%cua  made  no    doubt  that  be  was 

blest, 
And  all  alone  onto  the  city's  gate 
Earth  seemed  to  spring  beneath  him  as  be 

walked, 
The  clear,  broad  sky  looked  bluer  than  its 

And  he   could   scarce   believe   he  had  nut 


I   light    he    felt   and 


Toong  RluBCDS   had   a    faithful    heart 
eaongh, 
Bat   ooe  that   in  the    present   dwelt   too 

And,  taking  with  blithe  welcome  whatso- 

CkuuM  gare  of  joy,  was  whoUy  bound  in 

t&t, 
Uke  the  contented  peasant  of  a  vale, 
"      Ded  it   the  world,  and  never   looked 
beyond. 
iplj  meeting  in  tfae  aftcrnooa 

— *des  who  were  playing  at  the 


The  dioe  were  rattling  at  the  merriest. 
And  Kb<Ecus,  who  hud  met  but  sorry  luck. 
Just  laughed  iu  triumph  at  a  happy  throw, 
When  through  the  room  there  bummed  a 

yellow  bee 
That   buzzed   about   his   ear   with    down- 
dropped  legs 
As  if  to  light.     And  Rhoicns  laughed  and 

Feeling  how  red  and  flushed  be  was  with 

■■  By  Venus  !  does  be  take  me  for  a  rose  ?  " 
And  brushed  him  off  with   rough,   impa- 
tient band. 
But  still  the  bee  came  back,  and  thrice 

Rbtecus  did   beat   him   off   with   growing 

Then  through  the  window  flew  the  wounded 

And   BhcccuB,  tracking    him   with    angry 


Saw  a  sharp  mountain-peak  of  Tlicssaly 
Against  the  red  disk  of  the  setting  gun, — 
And   instantly   the   blood   sank   from    bis 

As  if  ita  very  walls  hod  caved  away. 
Without  a   word  he  turned,  and,   rushing 

forth. 
Ran  madly  through  the  city  and  the  gate, 
And  o'er  the  plain,  which  now  the  wood's 

long  slwde, 
Hy  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad  and 

dim. 
Darkened  wellnigh  unto  the  city's  wall. 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath  he  reached 
the  tree. 
,^d,   listening    fearfully,    he   heard   once 


The  low  voice  murmur  "  Rhcecus  ! "  close 

Whereat  he  looked  around  bim,  but  could 

Xaught  but  the  deepening  glooms  beneath 

Then  sighed  the  voice,  "  O  Rhcecus  I  never- 

^halt  thou  behold  me  or  by  day  or  night, 
Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee  with 

More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 
Filled  up  with  nectar  any  mortal  heart: 
But  thou  didst  Bcorn  my  humble 


ger, 
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And  sent* si  him  back  to  me  with  braised 

wings. 
We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes, 
We  ever  ask  an  nndiyided  love, 
And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature's 
^  works 

Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from  all. 
Farewell !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me 


more. 


n 


Then    Rhcecus    beat    his    breast,    and 

groaned  aloud. 
And  cned, ''  Be  pitiful  t  forgive  me  yet 
This  once,  and  I    shall    never    need    it 

more  I " 
^  Alas ! "  the  voice  returned,  "  't  is  thou 

art  blind, 
Not  I  unmerciful;  I  can  forgive, 
But  have  no  skill  to  heal  thy  spirit's  eyes; 
Only  the  soul  hath  power  o'er  itself." 
WiUi  that  again  there  murmured  ''  Never- 
more ! " 
And  Rhoecus  after  heard  no  other  sound, 
Except    the  rattling   of   the  oak's   crisp 

leaves. 
Like  the  long  surf  upon  a  distant  shore. 
Raking  the  sea^worn  pebbles  up  and  down. 
The  night  had  gathered  round  him:  o'er 

uie  plain 
The  city  sparkled  with  its  thousand  lights. 
And  sounds  of  revel  fell  upon  his  ear 
Harshly  and  like  a  curse ;  above,  the  sky. 
With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars. 
Deepened,  and  on  his  forehead  smote  the 

breeze: 
Beauty  was  all  around  him  and  delight, 
But  from  that  eve  he  was  alone  on  eartii. 


THE  FALCON 

I  KNOW  a  falcon  swift  and  peerless 
As  e'er  was  cradled  in  the  pine; 

No  bird  had  ever  eye  so  fearless, 
Or  wing  so  strong  as  this  of  mine. 

The  winds  not  better  love  to  pilot 
A  cloud  with  molten  gold  (rermn, 

Than  him,  a  little  burning  islet, 
A  star  above  the  oomtng  son. 


For  wHli  ft  laiiei  iMMrt  b0  doth  tofirar. 
Byftfi*-^ 


«f 


No  harmless  dove,  no  bird  that  singeth. 
Shudders  to  see  him  overhead; 

The  rush  of  his  fierce  swooping  bringeth 
To  innocent  hearts  no  thnll  of  dread. 

Let  fraud  and  wrong  and  baseness  shiver. 
For  still  between  them  and  the  sky 

The  falcon  Truth  hangs  poised  forever 
And  marks  them  with  his  vengeful  eye. 


TRIAL 


Whether  the  idle  prisoner  throogh  his 

g^te 
Watches  the  waving  of  the  grass-toft  small. 
Which,  having  colonized  its  rift  i'  th'  wall, 
Accepts  God's  dole  of  good  or  eril  fiite. 
And  from  the  sky's  just  helmet  draws  its 

lot 
Daily  of  shower  or  sunshine,  cold  or  hot;— 
Whether  the  closer  captive  of  a  creed. 
Cooped  up  from  birth  to  grind  out  endleai 

chaff. 
Sees  through  his  treadmill-bars  the  noonday 

laugh. 
And  feels   in  vain  his  crumpled  pinicHis 

breed ;  — 
Whether  the  Georgian  slave  look  up  and 

mark, 
With  bellying  sails  puffed  full,  the  tall 

cloud-l^k 
Sink  northward  slowly, — thou  alone  seem'st 

good, 
Fair  only  thou,  O  Freedom,  whose  desire 
Can  light  in  muddiest  souls  quick  seeds  of 

fire. 
And  strain  life's  chords  to  the  old  heroie 

mood. 

II 

Yet  are  there  other  gifts  more  fair  than 

thine. 
Nor  can  I  count  him  happiest  who  has  never 
Been  forced  with  his  own  hand  his  chains  to 

sever. 
And  for  himself  find  out  the  way  divine; 
He  never  knew  the  aspirer's  gloiioos  paiiniy 
He  never  earned  the  struggle's  prioelHi 

gains. 
Oh,  Uook  by  block,  with  sore  and  ihafp 

endflftvor, 
UoBff  we  build  these  homaa  natmns  19 
npla  life  lor  Freedom's  shrinSk 
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^nui  poem,  printed  la  Tht  Democratic  Ec' 
we  for  SaptembBr,  IMii,  is  matt  probably  tho 
ONI  ta  wbicb  Lowell  refen  in  a  Utter  to  C.  F. 
Eriggi,  slraady  quoted  in  the  bead-nat«  to 
PhwftAnit.'  "I  DBTB  teat  oootber  puem  tn 
OSoUinn,  still  more  radical  than  Pramethfus. 
ud  in  »amB  reniecti  better,  though,  from  its 
•abJMt,  incapable  uf  so  high  a  strain  ax  that." 
Qaawhere  in  tfai*  letter  be  appears  to  give  it 
I       tk  tide  CramirtlL 

I  It  ia  ialcnatiag  to  tnm  back  fiie  rean  to  the 

I       """—^  of  Lowella  gradaation  and  listen  to 

I       *bat  be  says  tn  O.  B.  Xjoring :    "  A  plan  baa 

I        Imcb  raoninginmy  head  for  some  time,  of  writ- 

t        iof  a  fort  of  dramatic  poem  on  the  Bubjeot  of 

I        Cioinnll.     Those  old  lioundheads  have  never 

had  jnatios  done  them.     Thej  have  uiily  been 

hdd  np  aa  canting,  pBalia-aingin^,  hjpouritical 

lanla  ;  aa  a  sort  of  foil  for  the  opeti-hearted 

Cavalier.    Bat  it  «ere  a  Strang  thing,  indeed, 

if  tlierv  were  Dot  somewhat  in  snob  men  aa  SlU- 

too.  Sidoey.  Hampden,  Selden,  and  Fym.     It 

I      ilwaya  (track  me  that  there  was  more  true  po- 

^M|M  in  thoseald  fiery-eyed,  buff-belted  wairioiB, 

^B^^  tbur  deep,  holy  enthusiasm  for   liberty 

^^^B^  democnoy,  political  and  reUgiDUs;  with 

^^Btfc  gloiiona  tmit  in  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ia 

^^^tfa  —  than  in  the  dssbing,  ranting  Cavaljets, 

^^Aa  wiahed  to   reitore   their   king   that  they 

ni^t  give  vent  la  their  passions,  and  go  to 

■bin  again  in  the  laps  of  their  miatreasea,  deaf 

to  tba  flrie*  of  tfae  poor  and  the  oppressed." 

Wc  Ma  bat  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 
Seeking  them  whoU;  in  the  ooter  life, 
Aod  beedjess  of  the  enciraling  Bpirit-norld, 
Whidi,  tbongb  utueen,  b  felt,  and  sows  in 

AD  gertaa  of  pare  and  world-wide  purposeg. 
Ttttmt  one  stage  of  our  being  to  tbe  next 
I       Ws  paaa  anconsciona  o'er  a  slender  bridge, 
The  niomcntai^  work  of  nnsecn  bands, 

I'       Wltich  crumbles  down  behind  us;  looking 
Vuk, 

he  other  shore,  the  gnlf  between, 
'ing  how  we  won  to  where  we 

m  toeall  the  builder  Cbftnoe. 
•dom  to  the  apple's  fall, 
•oes  of  a  mighty  Truth 
ig  in  bUnk  ChHos  dumb, 


I 


Yet  yeurned  tu  be  uicumate,  and  had  found 
At  last  a  spirit  meet  to  be  the  womb 
From  which  it  might  be  born  to  bless  man- 
kind,— 
Not  to  the  soul  of  Newton,  ripe  with  all 
The    hoarded    thoughtfulness   of    earnest 

And  waiting  but  one  ray  of  sunlight  more 
To  blossom  fullj. 

But  whence  came  that  ray  ? 
We  call  oar  sorrows  Destiny,  but  ought 
Katber  to  name  our  high  successes  so. 
Only  the  instincts  of  great  souls  are  Fate, 
And    have    pcedoatioed    sway:    ail    other 

Except  by  leave  of  us,  could  never  be. 
Pot  Destiny  is  but  the  breath  of  God 
Still  moving  ia  us,  the  last  fragment  left 
Of  our  uufallen  nature,  waking  oft 
Within  our  thought,  to  beckoii  us  lieyond 
The  narrow  circle  of  the  seen  and  known. 
And  always  tending  to  a  noble  end. 
As  oil  things  mu.st  that  overrule  the  soul. 
And  for  a.  space  unseat  the  heliDsmon,  Will. 
Tbe  fate  of  £nglaJid  and  of  freedom  once 
Seemed  waveriug  in  tbe  heart  of  one  plain 

One  step  of  his,  and  tbe  great  dial-band, 
That  marks  the  destined  progress  of  the 

In  the  eternal  round  from  wisdom  on 

To  higher  wistlom,  bad  been  made  to  pause 

A  hundred  years.     That  step   he  did  not 

take,— 
He  knew  not  why,  nor  we,  but  only  God,  — 
And  lived  to  make  bis  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  soberly  august. 
More  full  of  majesty  than  any  throne. 
Before  or  after,  ot  a  Uritish  king. 

Upon  the  pier  stood  two  stem-visaged 

Looking  to  where  a  little  craft  lay  moored, 
Swayed  by  the  luiy  current  of  the  Tbames, 
Which  weltered  by  in  muddy  listlessncss. 
Grave   men   they   were,   and   batUings  of 

fierce  thonght 
Had  trampled  oat  all  softness   from  their 

And  ploughed  rough  furrows  there  before 

their  time. 
For    other   orop   than   such   as   homebred 

Sows  broadcast  in  tbe  willing  soil  of  Youth. 


M.     C 


mrpiiF- 
3ir  I -vTiI  can  h  ffigliC, 


yet  gift 


to  vhalHie'er  m j  soul 
to  tbe  inner  ear. 
that    God  faringi 

ia  vaja  vndreamed  hj  u, 
be  wined  bat  his  inatmments 
j^i  ^HEcs  ^BT  om  swift  and  sadden  fally 
~  ^  -jK  jtaatr  of  his  projidence 
In  -im  £iig''9  order:  bhnd,  he  will  not  let 
-irm.  bi— t  psrt  from  him,  bat  most  bid  it 

iGaj 

^^  -V  ^oi   a   ericket,    whose   enliTening 
.r^-zz —     *   -^    — —    —  ^£^ 

3f  jived  to  hear  beneath  his  yeiy  hearth. 
TsT  iboold  we  flj  ?    Naj,  wh j  not  rather 

stoj 
And  rear  again  oar  Zion's  ernmUed  walls, 
___      Vo»  as  of  old  the  walls  of  Thebes  were 

B  J  minstrel  twanging,  but,  if  need  shoold 

^^  3r-^r,5e,  1  With  the  moiepotenti^^ 

^^'-  -C^-rwi:  i  Think'st  thou  that  jcofeof  men  berood  the 

sea 

nioiv  G«r^  <aR  than  aU  of  England 


^i 


£ 


^rf 


♦ 
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No:  when  He  moyee  HU  arm,  it  is  to  aid 
Whole    peoples,    heedless   if   a   few    be 

crushed. 
As  some  are  ever,  when  the  destiny 
Of  man  takes  one  stride  onward  nearer 

home. 
Belieye  me,  't  is    the  mass  of  men  He 

loves; 
And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most 

want, 
Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden 

down    • 
The  most,  't  is  not  beoanse  He  hides  His 

huoe 
From  them  in  wrath,  as  purblind  teachers 

prate: 
Not  so:  there  most  is  He,  for  there  is  He 
Most  needed.    Men  who  seek  for    Fate 

abroad 
Are  not  so  near  His  heart  as  they  who  dare 
Frankly  to  face  her  where  she  faces  them. 
On  their  own  threshold,  where  their  souls 

are  strong 
To  grapple  with  and  throw  her;  as  I  once, 
Being  yet  a  boy,  did  cast  this  puny  king, 
Who  now  has  grown  so  dotard  as  to  deem 
That  he  can  wrestle  with  an  ang^  realm, 
And  throw  the  brawned  Antssus  of  men's 

rights. 
N09  Hampden  I  they  have  half-way  con- 
quered Fate 
Who  go  half-way  to  meet  her,  — as  will  I. 
fVeedom  hath  ^et  a  work  for  me  to  do; 
So  speaks  that  mward  voice  which  never  yet 
Spake  fidsely,  when  it  urged  the  spirit  on 
1^  noble  emprise  for  country  and  mankind. 
And,  for  success,  I  ask   no    more    than 

this, — 
To  bear  unflinching  witness  to  the  truth. 
All  true  whole  men  succeed;  for  what  is 

worth 
Snooess's  name,  unless  it  be  the  thought, 
The  inward  surety,  to  have  carried  out 
A  noble  purpose  to  a  noble  end, 
Although  it  DC  the  ffallows  or  Uie  block  ? 
rr  is  omy  Falsehood  that  doth  ever  need 
These  outward  shows  of  gain  to  bolster  her. 
Be  it  we  prove  the  weaker  with  our  swords ; 
^Dnith  only  needs  to  be  for  once  spoke  out, 
And    there 's    such   music   in    her,   such 

strange  rhythm, 
Ab   makes   men^    memories   her   joyous 

slAveSa 
And  ^  ;««ad  tl.  «»!,  «  the  icy 

dings 


Bound  the  mute  earth,  forever  beautiful, 
And,  if  o'erdouded,  only  to  burst  forth 
More  all-embracingly  divine  and  clear: 
Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  't  is 

like 
A  star  new-bom,  that  drops  into  its  place. 
And  which,  once   circling  in    its  pUcid 

round. 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake. 

''What  should  we  do  in  that  small  colony 
Of  pinched    fanatics,   who  would   rather 

choose 
Freedom  to  clip  an  inch  more  from  their 

hair. 
Than  the  great  chance  of  setting  England 

free? 
Not  there,  amid  the  stormy  wilderness. 
Should  we  learn  wisdom;  or  if  learned, 

what  room 
To   put  it   into    act,  —  else    worse    than 

naught  ? 
We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an 

hour 
Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexed  sea 
Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to 

wreck 
Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream. 
Than  in  a  cycle  of  New  England  sloth. 
Broke  oulv  by  a  petty  Indiui  war. 
Or  quarrel  for  a  letter  more  or  less 
In  some  hard  word,  which,  spelt  in  either 

way, 
Not  their  most  learned  clerks  can  under- 
stand. 
New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new 

men; 
The  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  were 

best; 
And,    doubtless,    after    us,    some    pur« 

scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  nrowth  of  truth. 
We  cannot  hale  Utopia  on  oy  force; 
But  better,  almost,  be  at  work  in  sin. 
Than  in  a  brute  inaction  browse  and  sleep. 
No  man  is  bom  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  bom  with  him ;  there  is  always  work. 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who 

will; 
And  bless^  are  the  homy  hands  of  toil ! 
The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 
The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 
Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do; 
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And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked 

out 
Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 
Our  time  is  oue  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds: 
Reason  and  (rovemment,  like  two  broad 

seas, 
Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretched 

arms 
Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne, 
And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every  day. 
One  age  moves  onward,  and  the  next  builds 

up 
Cities  and  gorgeous  palaces,  where  stood 
The  rude  log-huts  oi  those  who  tamed  the 

wild, 
Hearing  from  out  the    forests  they  had 

felled 
The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state; 
The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  axe 
Are  seldom  wielded  by  the  selfsame  hand; 
Ours  is  the  harder  task,  yet  not  the  less 
Shall  we  receive  the  blessing  for  our  toil 
From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  aftertime. 
My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past, 
I^Hiere  outworn  creeds,  like  Rome's  gray 

senate,  quake. 
Hearing  afar  the  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse. 
That  sbAkes  old  systems  with  a  thunder-fit. 
The  time   is    ripe,  and  rotten -ripe,  for 

change; 
Then  let  it  come:  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind; 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  wiU  faU 

apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 
Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence. 
With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  honr; 
Her  mirror  is  turned  forward  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 
He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 
Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next. 
And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfil 
Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merge 
Gentlv  and  peacefully,  as  wave  with  wave. 
The  intnre  works  oat  great  men's  pnr- 


The  present  is  enoiigh  for  eommon  souls, 
WIks  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
M«n  elajy  idmnn  the  footprints  of  their 

Am  pstnfted  luntw:  better  thoee 
WW  iMd  tin  Umd  old  giant  by  the  hand 
lift  pitflHi  dawrt  iHiere  be 


I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  trath. 

Albeit  alon^  the  precipice's  edge. 

Let  us  spei^  plam:  there  is  more  force  in 

names 
Than  most  men  dream  of;  and  a  lie  may 

keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer,  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  &uz^4eeming 

name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants  tyrants,  and  ma.i«tftiw 
That  only  freedom  comes  hj  grace  of  God, 
And  all  that  comes  not  by  &s  grace  must 

fall; 
For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste 
In  patching  fig-leaves  for  the  naked  tmth. 

**  1  will  have  one  more  grapple  with  the 
man 
Charles  Stuart:  whom  the  boy  o'eroame, 
The  man  stands  not  in  awe  of.    I,  per- 
chance. 
Am  one  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  arm 
To  witness  some  great  truth  to  all  the 

world. 
Souls  destined  to  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot. 
And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme  of 

God, 
Have  a  f ore-oonsdonsness  of  their  high 

doom. 
As  men  are  known  to  shiver  at  the  heart 
When  the  cold  shadow  of  some  <wmiwg  jU 
Creeps  slowly  o'er  their  spirits  unawares. 
Hath  Good  less  power  of  prophecy  than 

m? 

How  else  could  men  whom  God  hath  eaUed 

to  sway 
Earth's  rudder,  and  to  steer  the  ba^  of 

Truth, 
Beating  against  the  tempest  tow'rd  her 

port. 
Bear  all  the  mean  and  bnzring  grievmnoes, 
The    petty    martyrdoms,  iHierewith    Sin 

strives 
To  weary  out  the  tethered  hope  of  Faith  ? 
The  sneers,   the    nnrecognizing    look    of 

friends. 
Who  worship  the  dead  corpse  of  old  king 

Custom, 
Where  it  doth   lie  in    state  within    the 

Church, 
Striving  to  cover  up  the  mighty  oeean 
With  a  man's  palm,  and  "»*^"g  even  the 

tmth 
Lie  for  them,  holding  np  the  glass  reversed. 
To  make  the  hope  of  man  seem  farther  off  ? 


My  God  I  when  I  read  o'et  the  bitter  Uvea 
Of  tnett  whaa«  eager  hearts  were  quite  too 

To  be*t  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of  the 

d»7. 
Aad  wee  Qtam  mocked  at  b;  the  world  they 

BtggUag  with  prejndice  for  pennyworths 
Of  tut  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will 

The    common   birthright    of    the    age   to 

Wbeii  I  aee  this,  spite  of  m;  faith  in  God, 
I  marrel  bow  their  hearts  bear  np  so  long; 
Sot  could  they  but  for  this  same  prophecy, 
Tliis  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. 

"Deem  me  not  fond;  but  in  my  warmer 

Ere  m  J  heart's  bloom  was  soiled  and  hmshed 

I  had  great  dreams  of   mighty  things  to 

Of  conquest,  whether  by  the  sword  or  pen 
I  knew  not;  but  some  conquest  I  would 

Or  else  swift  death: 


r  grown  i 


I  find  youth's  dreams  are  buttheflutteringB 
Of   tbo»e   strong  wings  whereon  the  soul 

shall  soar 
In  after  time  to  win  a.  starry  throne; 
And  so  I  cherish  them,  for  they  were  lots, 
WUch  1,  a  boy,  cast  in  the  helm  of  Fate. 
Now  will  1  dnw  tbem,  since  a  man's  right 

A  tight  band  guided  by  an  earnest  soul, 
With   a  true    instinct,   takes    the   golden 

From  out  a  thousand  blanks.     What  men 
call  luck 

II  tlie  prerogative  of  valiant  souls, 
TO»  fralty  life  pays  its  rightful  kings. 
Vhe  helm  is  shaking  now,  and  I  wiU  stay 
"Do  plosk  my  lot  forth ;  it  were  sin  to  flee  I  " 

So  they  two  turned  together;  one  to  die. 
Fighting  for  freedom  on  the  bloody  field; 
The  other,  far  more  happy,  to  become 
A  name  earth  wears  forever  next  her  heart; 
One  of  the  few  that  have  a  right  to  rank 
'""  "       '  n    true    Makers:   for    his    spirit 

Chaos;  proved  that  right  di- 


Dwelt  only  in  the  e«cellenoe  of  troth; 
And  far  within  old  Darkness'  hostile  lines 
Advanced  and  pitched  the  shining  tents  of 

Light. 
Nor  shall  the  g^teful  Muse  forget  to  tell, 
That  —  not   the   least    among    his    many 


MrLTON's 


To   deathles 
frieud, 

A  man  not  second  among  those  who  lived 
To  show  us  that  the  poet's  lyre  demands 
An  arm  of  tougher  sinew  than  the  sword. 


A  CHIPPEWA  LEGEND 

iXyitri  /lir  fMi  ml  k4yrir  ivrlr  rdJc, 
0^7111  3)  aiyar. 

AuBTun.  Prom.  Vtnti.  I9T,  IQB. 

For  the  leading  incidents  in  thi<  tale  I  am 
indeht«d  to  the  veri-  vatnable  Algic  Renearclieii 
of  Henry  R.  ^hoolcraft,  1^,     J.  R.  L. 

The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  wellnigh  his 

Called  his  two  eldest  children  to  his  side. 
And  gave  them,  in  few  words,  his  parting 

obargcl 
"My  son  and  daughter,me  ye  see  no  more; 
The    happy   hunting' grounds   await   me, 

green 
With  change  of  spring  and  summer  through 

the  year: 
But,  for  remembrance,  after  I  am  gone, 
Be  kind  to  little  Shcomah  for  my  sake: 
Weakling  he  is  and  young,  and  knows  not 

To  set  the  trap,  or  draw  the  seasoned  bow; 
Therefore  of  both  your  loves  he  hath  more 

And  he,  who  needeth  love,  to  love   hath 

right; 
It  is  not  like  our  furs  and  stores  of  corn. 
Whereto  wo  claim  sole  title  by  our  toil, 
But  the  Great  Spirit  plants  it  in  our  hearts, 
And  waters  it,  and  ^ves  it  sun,  to  be 
The  common  stock  and  heritage  of  all: 
Therefore  be  kind  to  Sheemab,  that  your- 

May  not  be  left  deserted  in  yonr  need." 

AJone,  beside  a  lake,  their  wigwam  stood. 
Far  from  the  other  dwellings  of  their  tribej 
And,  after  many  moons,  the  loneliness 
Wearied  the  elder  brother,  and  he  «" 
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**  Why  should  I  dwell  here  far  from  men, 

flhat  out 
From  the  free,  natural  joys  that  fit  my  age  ? 
Lo,  I  am  tall  and  strong,  well  skilled  to 

hnnt, 
Patient  of  toil  and  hunger,  and  not  yet 
Have  seen  the  danger  which  I  dared  not 

look 
Full  in  the  face;  what  hinders  me  to  be 
A  mighty  Brave  and   Chief   among  my 

So,  taking  up  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 
As  if  to  hunt,  he  ioumeyed  swiftly  on, 
Until  he  eained  the  wigwams  of  his  tribe, 
YHiere,  choosing  out  a  bride,  he  soon  fo^ 

In  all  the  fret  aiJi  bustle  of  new  life. 
The  little  Sheemah  and  his  father's  charge. 

Now  when  the  sister  found  her  brother 
gone. 
And  that,  for  many  days,  he  came  not  back. 
She  wept  for  Sheemah  more  than  for  her- 
self; 
For  Love  bides  longest  in  a  woman's  heart, 
And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies, 
And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a  word 
May  lure  him  back  to  his  accustomed  nest; 
And  Duty  lingers  eyen  when  Love  is  gone. 
Oft  lookingout  in  hope  of  his  return; 
And,  after  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth, 
Then  Selfishness  creeps  in  the  last  of  all, 
Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely 

hearth. 
And  crouching  o'er  the  embers,  to  shut  out 
Whatever  paltry  warmth  and  light  are  left, 
Witii  avaricious  greed,  from  all  beside. 
So,  for  long  monUis,  the  sister  hunted  wide, 
And  cared  for  little  Sheemah  tenderly; 
But,  daily  more  and  more,  the  loneliness 
Grew  wearisome,  and  to  herself  she  sighed, 
**  Am  I  not  fair  ?  at  least  the  glassy  pool. 
That  hath  no  cause  to  flatter,  tolls  me  so; 
But,  oh,  how  flat  and  meaningless  the  tale, 
Unless  it  tremble  on  a  lover's  ton^e  I 
Beauty  hath  no  true  glass,  except  it  be 
In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loving  eyes." 
Thus  deemed  she  idly,  and  forgot  the  lore 
Which  she  had  learned  of  nature  and  the 

woods. 
That  beauty's  chief  reward  is  to  itself, 
And  that  Love's  mirror  holds  no  image 

long 
Save  of  the  inward  faimeM,  Unried  and 
lort 


Unless  kept  clear  and  white  by  Duty's  care. 
So  she  went  forth  and  sought  the  bannts  of 

men, 
And,  being  wedded,  in  her  household  eares^ 
Soon,  like  the  elder  brother,  quite  forgot 
The  little  Sheemah  and  her  father's  charge. 

But  Sheemah,  left  alone  within  the  lodge, 
Waited  and  waited,  with  a  shrinking  heart, 
Thinking  each  rustle  was  his  sister's  step. 
Till  hope  grew  less  and  less,  and  then  went 

out, 
And  every  sound  was  changed  from  hope 

to  fear. 
Few  sounds  there  were: — the  dropping  of 

a  nut. 
The  squirrel's  chirrup,  and  the  jay's  harsh 

scream, 
Autumn's  sad  remnants  of  blithe  Summer's 

cheer. 
Heard  at  long  intervals,  seemed  but  to 

make 
The  dreadful  void  of  silence  silenter. 
Soon  what  small  store  his  sister  left  was 

gone. 
And,  through  the  Autumn,  he  made  shift 

to  live 
On  roots  and  berries,  gathered  in  much 

fear 
Of  wolves,  whose  ghastly  howl  he  heard 

ofttimes, 
Hollow  and  hungrry,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
But  Winter  came  at  last,  and,  when  the 

snow, 
Thick-heaped  for   gleaming  leagues  o'er 

hill  and  plain, 
Spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  all. 
Made  bold  by  hunger,  he  was  fain  to  fflean 
(More  sick  at  heart  than  Ruth,  ana  sJl 

alone) 
After  the  harvest  of  the  merciless  wolf, 
Grim  Boaz,  who,  sharp-ribbed  and  gaunt, 

yet  feared 
A  thing  more  wild  and  starving  than  him- 
self; 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  wolf  and  he  grew 

friends, 
And     shared    together    all    the    winter 

through. 


Late  in  the  Spring,  when  all  the  ioe 

cone, 
The  elder  brother,  fishing  in  the  lake, 
Upon   whose  edge  his   father^s  wigwtm 

stood, 
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Heard  a  low  moaning  noise  apon  the  shore: 
Half  like  a  child  it  seemed,  half  like  a 

wolf, 
And  straightway  there  was  something  in 

his  neart 
That  said,  *<It  is  thy  brother  Sheemah's 

voice." 
So^  paddling  swiftly  to  the  hank,  he  saw, 
Wiuun  a  little  thicket  close  at  hand, 
A  child^t  seemed  fet  ch«ging  to  a 

From    the   neck    downward,    gray    with 

shaggy  hair, 
That   still  crept  on  and  upward   as    he 

looked. 
The  face  was  tamed  away,  but  well  he 

knew 
That  it  was  Sheemah's,  even  his  brother's 

iace. 
Then  with  his  trembling  hands  he  hid  his 

eyes. 
And  bowed  his  head,  so  that  he  might  not 


The  first  look  of  his  brother's  eyes,  and 

cried, 
**  O  Sheemah !    O  my  brother,  speak  to 

me  I 
Dost  thoa  not  know  me,  that  I  am  thy 

brother? 
Come  to  me,  little  Sheemah,  thou  shalt 

dwell 
With  me  henceforth,  and  know  no  care  or 

want!" 
Sheemah  was  silent  for  a  space,  as  if 
'T  were  hard  to   summon  up  a  human 

T<nce, 
And,  when  he  spake,  the  Yoice  was  as  a 

wolFs: 
**  I  know  thee  not,  nor  art  thou  what  thou 

say'st; 
I   haTe    none    other   brethren    than    the 

woItcs, 
And,  till  thy  heart  be  changed  from  what 

it  is, 
Thoa  art  not  worthy  to  be  called  their 

kin." 
Tien  groaned  the  other,  with  a  choking 

tongue, 
"  Alas  I  my  heart  is  changed  right  bitterly; 
rr  is  shrunk  and  parched  witmn  me  even 

now  I" 
And,  lookinff  upward  fearfully,  he  saw 
Only  a  wolfthat  shrank  away  and  ran. 
Ugly  and  fierce,  to  hide  among  the  woods. 


STANZAS   ON   FREEDOM 

Men  I  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
€k>me  of  fathers  brave  and  free. 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave  ? 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain. 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pain, 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed. 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed  ? 

Women  I  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air. 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush. 
Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
Like  red  lava  through  your  veins, 
For  your  sisters  now  in  chains,  — 
Answer  I  are  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free  ? 

Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ? 
No !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free ! 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think; 
Thev  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


COLUMBUS 

I  have  partly  written  a  poem  on  Columhtu  to 
match  with  Prometheus  and  Cromwell,  1  like 
it  better  than  either  in  point  of  artigtic  merit, 
J.  R.  L.  to  C.  F.  Briggs,  September  18, 1844. 

The  cordage  creaks  and   rattles  in  the 

wind, 
With  whims  of  sudden  hush;  the  reeling 

sea 
Now  thumps  like  solid  rock  beneath  the 

stem. 
Now   leaps    with   clumsy  wrath,    strikes 

short,  ande  fallin&r 
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Cnimbl«d  to  whispery  foam,  slips  mstling 

down 
The  broad  backs  of  the  waves,  which  jostle 

and  crowd 
To  flin^  themselves  apon  that  onknown 

diore, 
Their    used    familiar  since  the  dawn  of 

time, 
Whither  this  foredoomed  life  is  gxuded  on 
To  sway  on    triomph's  hushed,  aspiring 

poise 
One  ghttering  moment,  then  to  break  ful- 

mied. 

How  lonely  is  the  sea's  perpetnal  swing, 
The  melancholy  wash  of  endless  waves. 
The  sigh  of  some  grim  monster  nndescried, 
Fear-painted  on  the  canvas  of  the  dark, 
Shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of  brine  I 
Yet  night  brings  more  companions  than  the 

day 
To  this   drear  waste;  new  constellations 

bum, 
And  fairer  stars,  with  whose  calm  height 

my  soul 
Finds  nearer  sympathy  than  with  my  herd 
Of  earthen  soms,  whose  vision's  scanty  ring 
Makes  me  its  prisoner  to  beat  my  wmes 
Against  the  cold  ban  of  their  unbelief 
Eno¥ring  in  vain  my  own  free  heaven  be- 
yond. 
O  God  t  this  world,  so  crammed  with  eager 

life. 
That  comes  and  goes  and  wanders  book  to 

silence 
lake  the  idle  wind,  which  yet  man's  shap- 
ing mind 
Can  make  his  dmdge  to  swell  the  longing 

sails 
Of  highest  endeavor,  —  this  mad,  unthrift 

world, 
Which,  every  hoar,   throws   life  enough 

away 
To  make  her  deserts  kind  and  hospitable. 
Lets  her  neat  destinies  be  waved  aside 
By  smoou,  Im-ieverent,  formal  infidels. 
Who  wei^rii  t&  God  they  not  believe  with 

And  fi^  no  spot  in  Jndas,  save  that  he, 
Dming  a  dnller  bamin  than  he  ought, 
fitiddlea  his  gaOd  wiSi  too  cheap  pr^edent. 
O  Ettth  1  if  thoa  art  strone,  thme  opposite 
II  migliij  also^  and  the  dnU  fool's  sneer 
Batii  ofttimes  shot  chill  palsy  through  the 


Just  lifted  to  achieve  its  crownine  deed. 
And  made  the  firm-based  hearVuiat  wcold 

have  quailed 
The  rack  or  fagot,  shudder  like  a  leaf 
Wrinkled  with  frost,  and  loose  upon  its 

stem. 
The  wicked  and  the  weak,  by  some  dark 

law. 
Have  a  strange  power  to  shut  and  rivet 

down 
Their  own  horizon  round  us,  to  unwing 
Our  heaven-aspiring  visions,  and  to  blur 
With  surly  clouds  the  Future's  gleaming 

peaks. 
Far  seen    across  the  brine  of   ftmnUft— 

years. 
If  the  chosen  soul  could  never  be  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence,  open-doored  to  Grod, 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or 

done; 
Among  dull  hearts  a  prophet  never  grew; 
The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  solitude. 

The  old  world  is  effete;  there  man  witii 

man 
Jostles,  and,  in  the  brawl  for  means  to  live. 
Life  is  trod  underfoot,  —  Life,   the  one 

block 
Of  marble  that 's  vouchsafed  wherefrom  to 

carve 
Our  great  thoughts,  white  and  godlike,  to 

shine  down 
The  future,  Life,  the  irredeemable  block. 
Which  one  o'er-hasty  chisel-dint  oft  man, 
Scanting  our  room  to  cut  the  features  out 
Of  our  lull  hope,  so  forcing  us  to  crown 
With  a  mean  head  the  perfect  limbs,  or 

leave 
The  god's  fiice  glowing  o'er  a  satyr's  trunk, 
Failure's  brief  epitaph 

Yes,  Europe's  world 
Beds  on  to  judgment;  there  the  oommoo 

need. 
Losing  God's  sacred  use,  to  be  a  bond 
'Twizt  Me  and  Thee,  sets  each  one  scowl- 

ingly 
O'er  his  own  selfish  hoard  at  bay;  no  state, 
Ediit  strongly  with  eternal  fibres  up 
Of  all  meirs  separate  and  united  weals, 
Self-poised  and  sole  as  stars,  yet  one  as 

light. 
Holds  up  a  shape  of  large  Humanity 
To  which  by  natural  instinct  every  man 
Pays  loyalty  exulting,  by  which  all 


UonJdtlieir  own  lives,  and  feel  tbeir  pubes 

filled 
With  the  red,  tery  blood  of  the   general 

life, 
W«n««g  them  mighty  in  pence,  as  now  in 

Tbej"   are,   even   in   tho   flush  of   rictorj, 

Coaqaering    that    manboud   wbiub   should 

tbein  subdue. 
And  irhat    gift   bring    I   to  this   untried 

world? 
Shall  the  Eame  trapedjr  be  plaj'ed  anew, 
And  the  some  lurid  curtaiii  drop  at  last 
On  one  dread  desolation,  one  fierce  crash 
Of  that  recoil  which  on  its  makers  God 
Lets  Ignorance  and  Sin  and  Hunger  moke, 
Earlj  or  late  ?    Or  shall  that  common' 

wealth 
Whose  potent  anitj  and  concentric  force 
Can  draw  these  scattered  joints  and  parts 


s  limbs  the  life 


Y'J- 


But  sends  it  flood-tide  and  creates  iteelf 

Over  ^ain  in  every  citizen. 

Be  there  built  up  ?    For  me,  I  have  no 

I  might  turn  back  to  other  destinies, 

Foir  one  alnoere  key  opes  allPortune'sdoors; 

Bat  whoso  answers  not  God's  earliest  call 

Fmfeits  or  dolls  that  faculty  supreme 

Of  lying  opc:n  to  his  genius 

Which  makes  the  wise  heart  certun  of  its 


Hei«  am  I;  for  what  end  God  knows,  not  I; 
Westward  atiM  points  tbe  inexorable  soul: 
Hei«  am  I,  with  no  friend  but  tbe  sad  sea. 
The  beadug  heart  of  this  great  enterprise, 
Which,  wi&out  me,  would  stiffen  in  swift 

death; 
Has  have  I  mnsed  on,  since  mine  eye  could 

firrt 
Amoog  tbe  stars  distingubfa  and  with  joy 
Rest  om  tbnt  God-fed  Pharos  of  the  north. 
On  some  Llnp  promontory  of  heaven  lighted 
Thmt  fat*  far  out  into  the  upper  sea; 
To  this  one  hope  my  heart  hatb  clung  for 

yewi 
'  ' '      fonadliDg  to  the  talisman 

faia  neck  bv  bands  be  knew  not 
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Yet  he  therein  can  feel  a  virtue  left 

By  the  sad  pressure  of  a  mother's  hand, 

And  nnto  bim  it  stitl  is  tremulous 

With  palpitating  haste  and  wet  with  tears. 

The  key  to  bim  of  hope  and  humanness, 

Tbe  coarse  shell  of  life's  pearl,  Expectancy, 

This  hope  hath  been  to  me  for  love  and 

Hath  mode  me  wholly  lonely  on  the  earth, 
Building  me  up  as  in  a  thick- ribbed  tower, 
Wberevrith  cnwalled  my   watching   spirit 

burned, 
Conquering  its  little  island  from  the  Dark, 
Sole  as  a  scholar's  lamp,  and  heard  men's 

In  the  far  hurry  of  the  outward  world, 
Pass  dimly  forth  and  back,  sounds  lieiird  in 

As  Ganymede  by  the  eagle  was  snatched 

np 
From  tho  etoss  sod  to  be  Jove's  cup-bearer. 
So  was  I  lifted  by  my  great  design: 
And  who  hath  trod  Olyinpns,  from  his  eye 
Fades  not  that  broader  outlook  of  the  goda; 
His   life's   low   valleys    overbrow   earth's 

And  that  OljTiipian  spectre  of  the  past 
Looms  towering  up  in  sovereign  memory. 
Beckoning  his  soul  from  meaner  heights  of 

doom. 
Had  but  tbe   shadow  of  the  Thunderer's 

bird. 
Flashing  athwart  my  spirit,  made  of  me 
A  swift-betraying  vision's  Ganymede, 
Yet  to  have  greatly  dreamed  precludes  low 

Great  days  have  ever  such  a  morning-red. 
On  such  a  base  great  futures  are  buHt  up, 
And  aspiration,  though  not  put  in  act. 
Comes  back  to  ask  its  plighted  troth  again, 
Still  watches  round  its  grave  the  unlaid 

Of  a  dead  virtue,  and  makes  other  hopes. 
Save  that  implacable  one,  seem  thin  and 

bleak 
As  shadows  of  bare  trees  upon  the  snow, 
Bound    freezing    there   by  the    unpitying 


While  other  youths  perplexed  tbeir  mando- 
Praying    that    Thetis   would    her   fingers 


B  of  her  lover's  hair, 
T  kiss  to  keep  back  da~ 
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ly  ftretched  beneath  the  many-centiiried 

shade 
Of  some  writhed  oak,  the  wood's  Laocoon, 
Did  of  my  hope  a  dryad  mistress  make, 
Whom  I  would  woo  to  meet  me  privily, 
Or  ondemeath    the    stars,  or   when    the 

moon 
Flecked  all  the  forest  floor  with  scattered 

pearls. 

0  days  whose  memory  tames  to  fawning 

down 
The  surly  fell  of  Ocean's  bristled  neck  I 

1  know  not  when  this  hope  enthralled  me 

first, 
But  from  my  boyhood  up  I  loyed  to  hear 
The  tall  pine-forests  of  the  Apennine 
Murmur  their  hoary  legends  of  the  sea, 
Which  hearing,  I  in  vision  clear  beheld 
The  sudden  dark  of  tropic  night  shut  down 
O'er  the  huge  whisper  of   great  watery 

wastes. 
The  while  a  pair  of  herons  trailingly 
Flapped  inland,  where   some  league-wide 

river  hurled 
The  yellow  spoil  of  unconjectured  realms 
Far  through  a  gulf's  green  silence,  never 

scarred 
By  any  but    the    North-wind's    hurrying 

keels. 
And  not  the  pines  alone;  all  sights  and 

sounds 
To  my  world-seeking  heart  paid  fealty. 
And  catered  for  it  as  the  Cretan  bees 
Brought  honey  to  the  baby  Jupiter, 
Who  in  his  soft  hand  crushed  a  violet, 
Grodlike  foremusing  the  rough  thunder's 

pdpe; 
Then  did  I  entertain  the  poet's  song, 
My  great  Idea's  guest,  and,  passing  o'er 
That  iron  bridge  the  Tuscan  Duilt  to  hell, 
I  heard  Ulysses  tell  of  mountain-chains 
Whose  adamantine  links,  his  manacles. 
The  western  main    shook  g^wling,   and 

still  gnawed. 
I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 
Of    happy   Atlantis,   and    heard  Bjome's 

keel 
Crunch  the  gray  pebbles  of  the  Vinland 

shore: 
I  listened,  musing,  to  the  prophecy 
Of  Nero's  tntor-victim ;  lo,  the  birds 
Sing  darkling,  conscious  of  the   climbing 

dawn. 
And  I  believed  the  poets;  it  is  they 


Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep^ 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  thingSi 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

Ah  me !  old  hermits  sought  for  solitude 
In  caves  and  desert  plac^  of  the  earth. 
Where  their  own  heart-beat  was  the  only 

stir 
Of  living  thing^  that  comforted  the  year; 
But  the  oald  pillar-top  of  Simeon, 
In  midnight's  blankest  waste,  were  popo- 

lous. 
Matched  with  the  isolation  drear  and  deep 
Of  him  who  pines  among  the  swarm  of 

men. 
At  once  a  new  thought's  king  and  pria- 

oner. 
Feeling  the  truer  life  within  his  life, 
The  fountain  of  his  spirit's  prophecy. 
Sinking  away  and  wasting,  drop  by  drop^ 
In  the  ungrateful  sands  of  sceptic  ears. 
He  in  the  palace-aisles  of  untrod  woods 
Doth  walk  a  king;  for  him  the  pent-op 

cell 
Widens  beyond  the  circles  of  the  stars, 
And  all  the  sceptred  spirits  of  the  past 
Come  thronging  in  to  greet  him  as  their 

peer; 
But  in  the  market-place's  elare  and  throng 
He  sits  apart,  an  exile,  and  his  brow 
Aches  with  the  mocking  memory  of  its 

crown. 
Yet  to  the  spirit  select  there  is  no  choice; 
He  cannot  say.  This  will  I  do,  or  that, 
For   the  cheap  means  putting   Heaven's 

ends  in  pawn, 
And  bartering  his  bleak  rocks,  the  f  reehdd 

stem 
Of  destiny's  first-bom,  for  smoother  fields 
That  yield  no  crop  of  self-denving  will; 
A  hand  b  stretched  to  him  from  out  the 

dark. 
Which  grasping  without  question,  he  is  led 
Where  there  is  work  that  he  must  do  for 

God. 
The  trial  still  is  the  strength's  complement. 
And  the  uncertain,  dizzy  path  that  scales 
The  sheer  heights  of  supremest  purposes 
Is  steeper  to  the  angel  than  the  child. 
Chances  have  laws  as  fixed  as  planets  have. 
And  disappointment's  dry  and  bitter  rooti 
Envy's    harsh    berries,  and    the    choking 

pool 
Of  the  world's  scom,  are  the  right  mother* 

milk 


To  tbe   tough   hearts   that   pioneer    their 

And  break  a  pathwaj  to   those   unknonn 

That  in  the  earth'a  hioad  shadow  lie  en- 

thnUed; 
EndnraDce  is  the  crowning  quality. 
And   patience   all    the    passion    of    great 

These  are  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden 

Sets  its  hard  face  against  their  fatefkd 
thought. 

And  brute  strength,  like  the  Gaulish  con- 
Chugs  his  huge  glsive  down  in  the  other 
Tbe  inspired  soul   but  flings  his  patience 

And  bIowIj  that  outweighs  the  ponderous 

globe.— 
One    faith   against   a  whole  earth's  uobe' 

lief. 
One  aoul  against  the  flesh  of  all  mankind. 

Tlins  ever  seems  it  when  my  soul  can  hear 
Tbe  Toice  that  errs  not;  then  m;  triumph 

gleams. 
O'er  the   blank   ocean   beckoning,  and  all 

Mt  heart  flics  on  before  me  as  I  sail; 
t'«r  oa  I  see  mj  lifelong  enterprise, 
That   rose  like  Ganges  mid   the   freezing 

Of  a  world's  solitude,   sweep   broadening 

And,  gathering  to  itself  a  thousand  streams, 
Gti>w  sacred  ere  it  mingle  with  the  sea; 
I  see  the  ungated  waU  of  chaos  old, 
With  blocks  Cyclopean  hewn  of  solid  night, 
Fade  like  a  wreath  of  unreturuing  mist 
Before  the  irrevereible  feet  of  light;  — 
And  lo,  with  what  clear  omen  in  the  east 
On  dsy's  gray  threshold  stands   the   eager 

Like  Toung  Leander  rosy  from  the  sea 
Glowing  at  Hero's  lattice  ! 

One  day  more 
Tit^e    muttering     ahoalbrains    leave    the 

let    me   not   in  their  dull   ooze    be 
strsoded; 
ot  this  one  frail  bark,  to  hollow  which 


I  have  dug  out  the  pith  and  sinewy  heart 
Of  my  aspiring  life  s  fair  trunk,  be  bo 
Cast  up  to  warp  and  btackon  in  tbe  snn. 
Just  as  the  oppoaiug  wind  'giua  whistle  off 
His  cheek-swollen  pack,  and  from  the  lean- 
ing mast 
Fortune's  full  sail  strains  forwatd  I 

OuB  poor  day  !  — 
Uemember  whose  and  not  how  short  it  is  I 
It  is  God's  day,  it  is  Columbus's. 
A  lavish  day  t    One  day,  with  life  and 

Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 


The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soared  up- 
ward to  the  skies, 

Like  Bume  huge  piece  of  Nature's  make,  the 
growth  of  centuries; 

You  could  not  deem  its  crowding  spires  a 
work  of  human  art, 

They  aeenied  to  struggle  lightward  from  a 
sturdy  living  heart. 

Not  Nature's  self  more   freely   speaks  in 

crystal  or  in  oak. 
Than,  through  the  pious  builder's  hand,  in 

that  gray  pile  she  spoke; 
And  as   from   acorn   springs   the   oak,  so, 

freely  and  alone. 
Sprang  from  his  heart  this  hymn  to  God, 

sung  in  obedient  stone. 

It  seemed  a  wondrous  freak  of  chance,  so 

perfect,  yet  so  rough, 
A  whim  of  Nature  crystalliied  slowly  in 

granite  tough; 
Tbe  thick  spires  yearned  towards  the  sky 

in  quaint  harmonious  lines. 
And  in  broad  sunlight  basked  and  slept, 

like  a  grove  of  blasted  pines. 

Never  did  rock  or  stream  or  tree  lay  claim 

with  better  right 
To  all  the  adorning  sympathies  uf  shadow 

and  of  light; 
And,  in  that  forest  petri&ed,  as  forester 

there  dwells 
Stout  Herman,  the  old  sacristan,  sole  lord 

of  ail  its  bells. 
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Surge  leaping  after  surge,  the  fire  roared 

onward  red  as  blood, 
Till  half  of  Hambon^  lay  eng^olf  ed  beneath 

the  eddying  mxxl; 
For  miles  away  the  fiery  spray  poured 

down  its  deadly  rain, 
And  back  and  forth  the  billows  sacked, 

and  paused,  and  burst  again. 

From  square  to  square  with  tiger  leaps 

panted  the  lustful  fire. 
Hie  air  to  leeward   shuddered  with  the 

gasps  of  its  desire; 
And  ehurch  and  palace,  which  *eyen  now 

stood  whelmed  but  to  the  knee, 
lift  their  black  roo£s  like  breakers  lone 

amid  the  whirling  sea. 

Up  in  his  tower  old  Herman  sat  and 
watched  with  oniet  look; 

His  soul  had  trusted  God  too  long  to  be  at 
last  forsook; 

He  eonld  not  fear,  for  surely  God  a  path- 
way would  unfold 

Tbroo^  this  red  sea  for  faithful  hearts,  as 
oDoe  He  did  of  old. 

Bat  feareely  can  he  cross  himself,  or  on  his 

good  saint  call. 
Before  the  sacrilegious  flood  o'erleaped  the 

church-yard  wall; 
And,  ere  a  pater  half  was  said,  mid  smoke 

aad  crackling  glare. 
His  iiUad  tower  scarce  juts  its  head  aboye 

the  wide  despair. 

Upon  the  peril's  desperate  peak  his  heart 

stood  up  snbhme; 
His  first  tbou^  was  for  (jod  aboye,  his 

aeit  was  for  his  chime; 
**Bmg  DOW  mad  make  your  yoiees  heard  in 

hjwum  ni  ^niMe,**  cried  he, 
^  Mm  dia^be  Israelites  of  old,  safe  walking 

thrcMifb  dM  sea  I 

Ois  ned  sea  our  God  hath  made 
sale  to  shore; 

full  in  ngtt; 
M^er  before  f  ** 

crasiuag  down,  the 

Is 

^Id  Gefiiiiii  lr|mn, 
_  the 

r 


THE  SOWER 

I  SAW  a  Sower  walking  slow 
Across  the  earth,  from  east  to  west; 

His  hair  was  white  as  mountain  snow. 
His  head  drooped  forward  on  his  breast 

With  shriyelled  hands  he  flung  his  seed, 
Nor  eyer  turned  to  look  behind; 

Of  sight  or  sound  he  took  no  heed; 
It  seemed  he  was  both  deaf  and  blind. 

His  dim  face  showed  no  soul  beneath, 

Tet  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  stir. 
As  if  I  looked  upon  the  sheath. 

That  once  haa  held  Ezcalibur. 

I  heard,  as  still  the  seed  he  cast. 
How,  crooning  to  himself,  he  song^ 

**  I  sow  again  the  holy  Past, 
The  happy  days  when  I  was  young. 

^  Then  all  was  wheat  without  a  tare. 
Then  all  was  righteous,  fair,  and  true; 

And  I  am  he  whose  thoughtful  care 
Shall  plant  the  Old  World  in  the  New. 

**  The  fruitful  germs  I  scatter  free, 
With  busy  hand,  while  all  men  sleep; 

In  Europe  now,  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  nations  bless  me  as  they  ra^" 

Then  I  looked  back  alone  his  path. 
And  heard  the  clash  of  steel  on  steel. 

Where  man  faced  man,  in  deadly  wrath. 
While  clanged  the  tocsin's  hurrying  peaL 

The  sky  with  burning  towns  flared  red. 
Nearer  the  noise  of  fighting  rolled. 

And  brothers'  blood,  by  brothers  sheid. 
Crept  curdling  oyer  payemoits  eold. 

Then  marked  I  how  each  germ  ol  tmtt 

Which  through  the  dotard's  ' 
Was  mated  wi£  a  dragcm's  tooth 

Whence  there  sprang  up  aa 


I  shouted,  but  he  could  not 
Made  signs,  but  these  he  ooold 

And  still,  without  a  doubt  or  lear. 
Broadcast  he  scattered  anaroky. 


Long  to  my  straining  ears  tiie  Uait 
^onght  faintly  hade  tiie 


^^^^^                             THE  LANDLORD                                         ^^^* 

1       "iMwag^tbehoIjFast, 

You  're  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 

1          The  happy  days  when  I  was  youug." 

But  can  seize  a  right  dented: 

Somehow  God  is  on  your  side,                          -m 
Hunger  and  Cold  1                            ^J 

1             HUNGER  AND  COLD 

H 

You  respect  no  hoary  wrong                       ^H 

'       S»TEM  two,  all  praise  to  you, 

With  your  faces  pinched  and  blue ; 

Its  paat  victims,  haggard  throng              ^H 
From  the  mould                                ^H 

To  ibe  poor  man  you  've  been  true 

From  of  old: 

You  unburj:  swords  and  spears                 ^^H 
Weaker  are  than  poor  men\  tearfl,              ^H 

You  can  speak  the  keenest  word, 

Yon  ««  sure  of  being  heard, 

Weaker  than  your  silent  years,                             1 

From  the  point  you  're  nerer  stirred. 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

Let  them  guard  both  hall  and  bower; 

Through  the  window  you  will  glower, 

Palsied  are  their  shifts  and  lies 

Patient  till  your  reckoning  hour 

When  they  meet  your  bloodshot  eyes. 

Shall  be  tolled; 

Grim  and  bold; 

Cheeks  are  pale,  but  hands  are  red, 

Policy  you  set  at  naught. 

Guiltless  blood  may  chance  be  shed,          ^^^ 

Id  their  traps  yon  "11  not  be  caught. 

But  ye  must  and  will  be  fed,                     ^^H 

You  'r«  too  honest  to  be  bought. 

Hunger  and  Cold  1                           ^H 

Hunger  and  Cold  t 

^M 

God  has  plana  man  must  not  spoil,            ^^M 

Bolt  and  bar  the  palace  door; 
While  the  mass  of  men  are  poor. 

Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil,          ^^H 

Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil,                 ^^M 

Naked  truth  grows  more  and  mors 
UncontroTled: 

We  are  told:                                      ^H 

Devil's  theories  ore  these,                           ^^1 

Ton  b»d  nerer  yet,  I  giiess. 
Any  praise  for  bashfidness, 

Stifling  hope  and  love  and  peace,                          1 

Framed  vour  hideous  lusts  to  please. 

Yott  oaa  vbit  sans  court-dress. 

Hunger  and  Cold  ! 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

Scatter  ashes  ou  thy  head, 

Wfane  the  music  fell  and  rose. 

Tears  of  burning  sorrow  shed, 
Earth  !  nnd  be  by  Pity  led 

And  the  dance  reeled  to  its  close, 

Where  het  round  of  cosUy  woes 

To  Love's  fold;                                            || 

Fashion  strolled. 

Ere  they  block  the  verj-  door                       ^^ 

I  beheld  with  shuddering  fear 

With  lean  corpses  of  the  poor,                    ^^M 

Wolves'  eyes  throngh  the  windows  peer; 

And  will  hush  for  uaught  but  gore,            ^H 
Hunger  and  Cold  I                            ^M 

Little  dream  they  you  are  near. 

Hunger  and  Cold  ! 

^ 

When  the  toiler's  heart  you  clutch. 

THE  LANDLORD 

Ha  recks  not  a  bloody  smutch 

What  boot  your  houses  and  your  lands  7 

Ou  his  gold: 

In  spite  of  close-drawn  deed  and  fence, 

Bmrythitig  to  you  defen. 

Like  water,  'twiit  your  cheated  hands, 

They  slip  into  the  graveyard's  sands. 

At  your  whisper  Treason  stirs, 

And  mock  your  ownership's  pretence. 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

How  shall  yon  speak  to  urge  your  right. 

■eiose  to  sate  your  maw. 

Choked  with  that  soil  tor  which  you  lust  ? 

The  bit  of  day,  for  whose  delidit 

You  grasp,  is  mortgaged,  too;  Death  might  ^^ 

^^                It  limbs  the  oobweb  law 

^K             :.t 

Foreelow  this  very  day  in  dust.             ^^M 
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Fence  as  you  please,  this  plain  poor  man. 

Whose  only  fields  are  in  his  wit, 
Who  shapes  the  world,  as  best  he  can. 
According  to  God's  higher  j^lan, 
Owns  you,  and  fences  as  is  fit. 

Though  yours  the  rents,  his  incomes  wax 

By  right  of  eminent  domain; 
From  factory  tall  to  woodman's  axe. 
All  things  on  earth  must  pay  their  tax, 
To  feed  his  hungry  heart  and  brain. 

He  takes  you  from  your  easy-chair. 

And  what  he  plans  that  yon  must  do; 
Ton  sleep  in  down,  eat  dainty  fare,  — 
He  mounts  his  crazy  garret-stair 
And  starves,  the  landlord  over  yon. 

Feeding  the  clods  your  idlesse  drains. 

You  make  more  green  six  feet  of  soil; 
His  fruitful  word,  fike  suns  and  rains. 
Partakes  the  seasons'  bounteous  pains, 
And  toils  to  lighten  human  toil. 

Your  lands,  with  force  or  cunning  got. 
Shrink  to  the  measure  of  the  grave; 
But  Death  himself  abridges  not 
The  tenures  of  almighty  thought, 
The  titles  of  the  wise  and  brave. 


TO  A  PINE-TREE 

Lowell's  friend  G.  F.  Briggs  caUed  the  poet's 

attention  to  Coleridge's  Imes  in  The  Ancient 

Mariner, 

**  And  ioe,  nutft  Ufl^  came  floating  bj 
Am  pe«n  aa  emandd,*' 

as  perhapa  the  literary  justifioation  of  **  cra^ 
of  green  ice  "  in  the  penultimate  stanxa  of  thu 
poem,  ~~  bat  maintained  neyertheleas  that  the 
epithet  green  was  not  true  to  nature.  In  his 
reply  Lowell  wrote:  '*I  did  not  have  Cole- 
riage*8  linoi  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  my 


Goleridf^  had  a  fine,  true  eye,  and 
would  gladly  accept  him  (if  I  wanted  any  aid) 
in  confinnation.  I  did  trust  my  own  eye. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  my  favorite  sport  was  sail- 
ing upon  Ftmik  Pond  in  sanmier,  and  in  winter 
Mipii^  the  hardy  reapen  to  set  in  their  har- 
vest <rf  kw,  and  never  was  a  field  of  wheat  in 
July  of  a  moie  lovely  fiesB.  Yen  have  doabt- 
~  ~  ■■  Cae  MOift  neoole  entoinQlcMri- 
«•).  a^  Ifaiv  awvMfc  be  giesB. 

m  of  aU 


Far  up  on  Katahdin  thoa  towerest. 

Purple-blue  with  the  distance  and  vast; 
Like  a  doud  o'er  the  lowlands  thoa  lower- 
est. 
That  hangs  poised  on  a  loll  in  the  Uast^ 
To  its  udl  leaning  awfnL 

In  the  storm,  like  a  prophet  o'ermaddened, 

Thou  singest  and  tossest  thy  branches; 
Thy  heart  with  the  terror  is  gladdened. 
Thou  f  orebodest  the  dread  avalanches, 
When  whole  moontains  swoop  vale- 
ward. 

In  the  calm  thou  o'erstretchest  the  valleys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessings  implor- 

Like  an  old  king  led  forth  from  his  palace^ 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
From  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  'neath  tfa  j  gloom- 
ing 
Thou  dost  sine  of  wild  billows  in  motion, 
nil  he  longs  to  be  swung  mid  their  boom- 
ing 
In  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  of  oeean. 
Whose  finned  isles  are  their  cattle. 

For  the  gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre. 
With  mad  hand  crashing  melodj  frantic. 

While  he  pours  forth  his  mighty  dEesire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 
Whose  arms  stretch  to  his  playmate. 

The  wild  storm   makes  his   lair  in  thy 
branches. 
Swooping  thence  on  the  continent  uider; 
Like  a  Uon,  crouched  close  on  his  haonehes, 
There  awaiteth  his  leap  the  fierce  thnn- 
der. 
Growling  low  with  impatience. 

Spite  of  winter,  then  keep'st  thy  green 
glory, 
Lusty  father  of  Titans  past  nnmber  I 
The  snow-flakes  alone  make  thee  hoazr. 
Nestling  dose  to  thy  branches  in  alnm- 
ber. 
And  thee  mantling  with  silenee. 

Thou  alone  know'st  the  splendor  of  winter, 
Mid  thy  snow-siivered,  hushed  preeipioes, 
Hearing  crags  of  green  ice  groan  and  ^lin- 
ter, 


On  thj  iubjects  that  seed  a  (iroud  inui> 

Up  to  thee,  to  their  sachem,  who  tower- 

From  thy  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 


O  VAKDEBINO  dim  OD  the  extremest  ed^ 
Of  God's  bright  providence,  whose  spirits 
sigh 

Drearily  in  you,  like  the  winter  sedge 
Tb&t  shivers  o'er  the  dead  pool  stifi  and 

A  thin,  sad  voice,  when   the  bold  wind 

From  the  clear  North  of  Duty, — 
StQl  by  cracked  aich  and  broken  shaft  I 

ThAt  bere  was  once  a  shrine  and  holy  place 
Of  the  siipcronl  Beauty, 
A  child's  play-altar  reared  of  stones  and 

With   wilted   flowers   for   offering    laid 

Hot*  recognition  of  the  all-ruling  Grace. 

Bow  far  are  ye  from  the  innocent,  from 

those 

Wboae  hearts  are  as  a  little  lane  serene, 

Bmeotb-beaped  from  wall  to  wall  with  un- 

broke  bdowe, 

Or  in  the  summer    blithe  with  lanib- 

GTOpped  i^en. 
Save  the  one  track,   where  nanght  more 
rode  is  seen 
Tkan  the  plump  wain  at  even 
Bringing    home     four    months'     sunshine 

bound  in  sheaves  t 
H«T  tar  are  ye  from  those  I  yet  who  be- 
That  ye  can  shut  out  heaven  ? 
Tonr  iooIb  partake  its  influence,  not  in 


lus,  as  that  silent  lane 
IS  apple-blooms  r 


Looking  within  myself,  I  note  how  thin 
A  plank  of  station,  chance,  or  prosperoni 
fate, 
Doth  fence  me  from  the  clutching  w 

heart  I  find  the  worst  man's 

And  see  not   dimly   the  amooth-lung^ 
gate 

That  opes  to  those  abysses 
Where  ye  grope  darkly,  —  ye  who  never 

On  your  young  hearts  love's  consecrating 

Or  felt  a  mother's  kisses. 
Or  home's  reatraining  tendrils  round  you 

curled; 
Ah,  side  by  side  with  beart's-ease  in  this 

The  fatal  nightshade  grows  and  bitter  rue  I 

One  band  ye  cannot  break,  —  the  force  that 

And  grasps  your  circles  to  the   central 
light; 
Yours  is  the  prodigal  comet's  long  ellipse, 
Self -exiled   to   the    farthest    verge   of 

Yet  strives  with  you  no  less  that  inward 

No  ain  hath  e'er  imbruted; 
The   god   in   you   the   creed-dimmed   eye 

The  Law  brooks  not  to  have  its  solitudes 
By  bigot  feet  polluted; 
Yet  they  who  watch  your  God-compelled 

May  see  your  happy  perihelion  bum 
Where  the  calm  sun  his  unfledged  planeta 


TO  THE  PAST 

Wondrous  and  awful  are  thy  silent  halls, 

0  kingdom  of  the  past  I 
There  lie  Uie  bygone  ages  in  their  palls, 
Guarded  by  nhudows  vast; 
There  nil  is  hushed  and  breathless, 
Save  when  some  image  of  old  error  falls 

£artb  worshipped  once  as  deathless- 
There  sits  drear  Kgypt,  mid  beleaguering 
sands, 
Half  woman  and  half  beast. 
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The  bumt-ont  torch  within  her  monldeiiDg 
hands 
That  onoe  lit  all  the  East; 
A  dotard  bleared  and  hoary, 
There  Asser  crouches  o'er  the  blackened 
brands 
Of  Asia's  long-quenched  glory. 

Still  as  a  city  buried  'neath  the  sea 
Thy  courts  and  temples  stand; 
Idle  as  forms  on  wind-waved  tapestry 
Of  saints  and  heroes  grand, 
Thy  phantasms  grope  and  shiyer, 
Or  watch  the  loose  shores  crumbling  si- 
lently 
Into  Time's  gnawing  riyer. 

Utanic  shapes  with  faces  blank  and  dun, 

Of  their  old  godhead  lorn, 
Gaze  on  the  embers  of  the  sunken  sun, 
Which  they  misdeem  for  mom; 
And  yet  the  eternal  sorrow 
In  their  unmonarohed  eyes  says  day  is  done 
Without  the  hope  of  morrow. 

O  realm  of  silence  and  of  swart  eclipse. 

Hie  shapes  that  haunt  thy  ^loom 
Ifake  signs  to  us  and  moye  their  withered 
lipo 
Across  the  gulf  of  doom; 
Tet  all  their  sound  and  motion 
Bring  no  more  freight  to  us  than  wraiths 
of  ships 
On  the  mirage's  ocean. 

And  if  sometimes  a  moanine  wandereth 

From  out  thy  desolate  halls, 
If  some  grim  shadow  of  thy  living  death 
Across  our  sunshine  fidls 
And  scares  the  world  to  error, 
The  eternal  life  sends    forth    melodious 
breath 
To  chase  the  misty  terror. 

Tbj  mighty  clamors,    wars,  and   world- 
ncMsed  deeds 
Are  silent  now  in  dust. 
Gone  like  a  tremble  of  the  huddling  reeds 
Beneath  some  sudden  gust; 
Tby  forms  and  creeds  have  vanished. 
Towed  oat  to  wither  like  unsightly  weeds 
From  the  world's  garden  bimished. 

Wktfterer  of  trao  life  there  was  in  thee 
LMfi  is  our  flfo'i  Tmns; 


Wield  still  thy  bent  and  wrinkled  em- 
pery. 
And  shake  thine  idle  chains; — 
To  thee  thy  dross  is  clinging, 
For   us    thy  martyrs    die,    thy  prophets 
see. 
Thy  poets  still  are  singing. 

Here,  mid  the  bleak  waves  of  our  strife 
and  care. 
Float  the  ^reen  Fortunate  Ides 
Where  all  thy  hero-spirits  dwell,  and  shaie 
Our  maityrdoms  and  toils; 
The  present  moves  attended 
With  all  of  brave  and  excellent  and  fair 
That  made  the  old  time  splendid. 


TO  THE   FUTURE 

O  Land  of  Promise  I  from  what  Piagah*! 
height 
Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaceful 
bowers, 
Thy  golden  harvests  flowing  out  of  sight, 
Thy  nestled  homes   and  8iin411amined 

towers? 
Gazing  upon  the  smiset's  high-henied 
gold. 
Its  crafi[s  of  opal  and  of  chrysolite, 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory,  that  un- 
fold 
Still  brightening  abysses. 
And  blazing  precipices, 
Whence  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems  to 
heaven, 
Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given 
Of  thy  more  gorgeous  realm,  thy  more  nn- 
stinted  bluses. 

O  Land  of  Quiet !  to  thy  shore  the  surf 

Of  the  perturbed  Present  rolls  and  sleeps; 
Our  storms  breathe  soft  as  June  upon  thy 
turf 
And  lure  out  blossoms;  to  thj  bosom 
leaps. 
As  to  a  mother's,  the  o'erwearied  heart, 
Hearing  fax  off  and  dim  the  toiling  mart. 
The  hurrying  feet,  the  curses  without 
number. 
And,  circled  with  the  glow  Elyiian 
Of  thine  exulting  vision. 
Out  of  its  very  cares  wooes  ehanns  for 
peace  and  slumber. 


Ikni   blessest  her,   and   she    forgets   her 

And  ber  old  woe-worn  face  a  little  while 
Grows   vouig   and   noble;   unto   tbee   the 
Uppressor 
Looks,  and  is  dumb  with  awe; 
The  eternal  law, 
Which  ni&keB  the  crime  its  own  blindfold 

redresser, 
Sh»dowa  his  heart  with  perilous  foreboding, 
And  be  can  ace  the  grim-eyed  Doom 
From  out  the  trembling  gloom 
Ita  silent-footed  steeds  towards  his  palace 
goadiug. 

What  pn>aiises  hast  thou  for  Poets*  eyes, 
A- weary  of  the  turmoil  and  the  wrong  ! 

To  all  their  hopea  what  overjoyed  replies  1 
What  undreamed   ecstasies  for   blissful 


Tliy  happy  plains  no  war-tramp's  brawling 
clangor 
Kfltaibs,  and  fools  the  poor  to  bate  the 

He  humble  glares  not  on  the  high  with 

Love  leaves  no  grudge  at  less,  no  greed 

In  rain  strives  Self  tbe  godlike  sense  to 
smother ; 
From  the  soul's  deeps 
It  throbs  and  leaps; 
The  noble  'neatb  foul  rags  beholds  his  long- 
loct  brother. 

Ta  thee  the  Uartyr  loolietb,  and  his  fires 
Unlock  their  fungs  and  leave  his  spirit 

To  thee  Ifae  Poet  mid  his  toil  aspires, 
And  grief  and  hunger  climb  about  his 

Welcome  aa  children;  thou  npboldest 

The  lone  Inventor  by  bis  demon  haimtcd ; 
The  Prophet  cries  to  tbee  when  hearts  are 
ooldest. 
And  gazing  o'er  tbe  midnight's  bleak 

R™  the  drowsed  soul  awaken  at  thy 


id  leap  up 


Thon   bringest   vengeance,  but  ho  loving- 

The  guilty  thinks  it  pity;  taught  by  thee, 
Fierce   tyrants   drop  the  scourges  where- 
with blindly 
Their  own  souls  they  were  scarring;  con- 
querors see 
With  horror  in   their  hands   the  accursed 


And    from     their    trophies    shrink     with 
ghastly  fear; 
Tbou,  too,  art  the  Forgiver, 
Tbe  beauty  of  man's  soul  to  man  reveal- 

The  arrows  from  thy  quiver 
Pierce  Error's  guilty  heart,  but  only  pierce 
for  beahng. 

Oh,  whither,  whither,  glory-wiaged  dreams, 
From  out  Life's  sweat  and  turmoil  would 
ye  bear  me  ? 
Shut,  gates  of    Fancy,  on    your    golden 
gleams,— 
This  agony  of  hopeless  contrastspsremel 
Fade,  cheating  glow,  and  leave  me  to  my 
.iEll  I 
He  is  A  coward,  who  would  borrow 
A  charm  against  tbe  present  sorrow 
From  the  vague   Future's  promise  of  de- 
light: 
As  life's  alarums  nearer  roll. 
The  ancestral  buckler  calls. 
Self-clanging  from  tbe  walls 
In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul; 
Where  are  moat  sorrows,  there  tbe  poet's 

To  feed  the  soul  with  patience. 
To  heal  its  desolations 
With  words  of  unsbom  truth,  with  love 
that  never  wearies. 


I  BAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending; 

Before  her  ran  aii  influence  fleet. 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bending. 

As,  ill  bare  fields,  tbe  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding. 

It  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees 
Joy's  simple  honey-cells  anbrnding. 
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Those  Graces  were  that  seemed  grim 
Fates; 
With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o*er  me; 

The  long-songht  Secret's  golden  gates 
On  musical  hinges  swung  before  me. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood;  like  a  lover 

I  sprang  the  proffered  life  to  clasp;  — 
The  beaker  fell;  the  luck  was  over. 

The  Earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up; 
What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet's  splin- 
ters? 

Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup, 
Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  Winter's  ? 

O  spendthrift  haste  I  await  the  Gods; 
The  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of  Patience; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 
The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo, 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  seize  upon  her; 

Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor. 


THE   SEARCH 

I  WEITT  to  seek  for  Christy 
And  Nature  seemed  so  fair 
That  first  the  woods  and  fields  my  yonth 
enticed, 
And  I  was  sure  to  find  him  there: 
Hie  temple  I  forsook. 
And  to  the  solitude 
AUegianoe    paid;   but   winter  came  and 
shook 
The  crown  and  purple  from  mv  wood; 
Hit  81I0WB,  like  desert  sands,  with  scornful 
drift, 
Besi^^  the  colnmned  aisle  and  palace- 
gale; 
IEt  Tliabcai  out  deep  with  many  a  solemn 

B«l  ifitaplied  her  own  wpalehred  state: 

"  m  I  NBMnnbeved  whom  I  went  to  seek, 

I  HMnd  Uoat  THnter  for  his  counsel 


to  ^bm  woild  I  turned, 
Snr  OMiki  I  taid,  is  King; 
tti   onunptd  alky  and    the   hut  I 


As  far  beneath  his  sojourning: 
Mid  power  and  wealth  I  sought, 
But  found  no  trace  of  him, 
And  all  the  costly  offerings  I  had  brought 
With  sudden  rust  and  mould  grew  dun: 
I  found  his  tomb,  indeed,  where,  by  their 
laws. 
All  must  on  stated  days  themselves  im- 
prison, 
Mocking  with  bread  a  dead  creed's  grin- 
ning jaws. 
Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence 
arisen; 
Due  sacrifice  to  this  they  set  apart, 
Prizing  it  more  than  Christ's  own  living 
heart. 

So  from  my  feet  the  dust 
Of  the  proud  World  I  shook; 
Then  came  dear  Love  and  shared  with  me 
his  crust. 
And  half  my  sorrow's  burden  took. 
After  the  World's  soft  bed. 
Its  rich  and  dainty  fare, 
Like  down  seemed  Love's  coarse  pillow  to 
my  head, 
His  cheap  food  seemed  as  manna  rare; 
Fresh-trodden  prints  of  bare  and  bleeding 
feet, 
Turned  to  the  heedless  city  whence  I 
came. 
Hard  by  I  saw,  and  springs  of  worship 
sweet 
Gushed  from  my  cleft  heart  smitten  by 
the  same; 
Love  looked  me  in  the  face  and  spake  no 

words, 
But  straight  I  knew  those  footprints  wen 
the  Lord's. 

I  followed  where  they  led, 
And  in  a  hovel  rude. 
With  naueht  to  fence  the  weather  from 
his  head. 
The  King  I  sought  for  meekly  stood; 
A  naked,  hung^  child 
Clung  round  ms  gracious  knee. 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and 
smiled 
To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him  free; 
New  miracles  I  saw  his  presence  do,  — 

No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and  poor. 
The  gathered  chips  into  a  wood-pile  grew 
The  broken    morsel  swelled  to  goodly 
store; 


/Imeltuul  wept;  my  Christ  do  more  I  seeb, 
Ha  thruae  it  with  the  outcast  and  the 
we«k. 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 
Dated  December,  lt44. 

Whkk  b  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through 

the  broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Boos  a  thri3l  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling 

on  from  east  to  west. 
And  the  ataie,  where'er  he  cowers,   feels 

the  eoul  within  bim  climb 
To  tbe  awful  Terge   of   manhood,  as  the 

energy  lublime 
Of  ft  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the 

tbomy  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots 

the  instantaneous  throe. 
When    the    travail    of   the    Ages   wrings 

earth's  systems  to  and  fro; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recog- 

Nktion   wildly   looks    at   nation,   standing 

with  mute  lips  apart. 
And  gUd  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child 

leaps  beneath  Che  (utucc's  heart- 


So  the   Enl* 
Ciaider  contineat 


gill. 


mtinent,  the  s 


And  the  slave,  where'er  he  co' 
his  sympathies  with  God 

la  hot  teftr-drops  ebbiug  earthward,  to  be 
dmnk  up  by  the  sod. 

Till  *  oorpoe  crawls  round  unburied,  delv- 
ing in  the  nobler  clod. 


stinct  bears  along, 
R«iiid  the  e*rth'B  electric  circle,  the  swift 

flash  of  right  or  wrong; 
Whether    conscious    or    nuconscioas,   yet 

Humanity's  vast  frame 
IbtiMgli  Its  ocean-sundeied  fibres  feels  the 


I  the  rest 


Igoahof  joj 
In  llie  giun  or  loss  of 
Kkve  equal  clai 


Ia  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  fat 

the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some   great   cause,   God's    new   Messiah, 

offeriug  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goata  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the 

sheep  upon  the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twiit  that 

darkness  and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose 

party  thou  shalt  stand, 
Ete  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes 

the  dust  against  our  land  7 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  't  is 

Truth  alone  is  strong, 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  sea 

around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enlbield 

her  from  all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across   the   ages  and   th» 

beacon-moments  see. 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent, 

jut  through  Oblivion's  sea; 
Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low 

foreboding  cry 
Of  those   Crises,   God's   stem   winnowers, 

from  whoso  fee  t  earth's  chaff  must  fly ; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the 

judgment  hath  passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's 

pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twiit 

old  systems  and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  fo^ 

ever  on  the  throne,  — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  be- 

hind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the   shadow,  keeping 

watch  above  his  own. 

We  see  dimly  iu  the  Present  what  is  small 

and  what  is  great, 
Slow  of  fmth  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn 

the  iron  helm  of  fate. 
But  the   soul   is  still   oracular;  amid   the 

market's  din. 
List  the  ominous  stem   whisper  from  the 

Delphic  cave  within, — 
"  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who 

make  compromise  wi 


!Bt  of  I 
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6008  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who 

have  drenched  the  earth  with  blood. 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded 

by  our  purer  day, 
Gfopes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his 

miserable  jprey ;  — 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our 

helpless  chil£«n  play  ? 

Then  to  side  with  Troth  is  noble  when  we 

share  her  wretched  cmst, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and 

't  is  prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the 

coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord 

is  crucified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  &ith 

they  had  denied. 

Coont  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes, — 

they  were  souls  that  stood  alone. 
While  the  men  thev  agonized  for  hurled 

the  contumehous  stone, 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the 

golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by 

their  faith  divine. 
By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood  and 

to  God's  supreme  design. 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's 

bleeding  feet  I  track. 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the 

cross  that  turns  not  back. 
And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how 

each  generation  learned 
(hiB  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which 

in  prophet-hearts  hath  burned 
Biiiee  the  first  man  stood  God-conquered 

with  his  face  to  heaven  upturned. 

For  llnmanlty  sweeps  onward:  where  to- 
day the  martyr  stands, 

Ofl  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the 
silver  in  bis  hands^ 

FiV  In  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the 
•raekling  fagots  bnm, 

WUb  Um  booting  mob  of  yesterday  in 
dUnt  Awe  return 

t00mm  up Um  ioattared  ashes  into  His- 

wtokt  htiMf  Mto  titthe  idle 


Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upmi  our 

father's  graves, 
Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the 

present  light  a  crime;  — 
Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards, 

steered  by  men  behind  their  time  ? 
Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future, 

that  make  Plymonth  Bock  sublime  ? 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart 
old  iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  vir- 
tue was  the  Past* s; 

But  we  make  their  truth  our  fidsehood, 
thinking  that  haAh  made  os  free. 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while 
our  tender  spirits  flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  tnat  great  Lnpulae  which 
drove  them  across  the  sea. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  tn^inta^ip  them; 

we  are  traitors  to  our  sires. 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  F^reedom's 

new-lit  altar-fires; 
Shall    we  make  their  creed  our   jailer? 

Shall  we,  in  our  haste  to  slay. 
From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal 

the  funeral  lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the 

prophets  of  to-day  ? 

New  occasions  teach   new  duties;    Time 

makes  ancient  |^ood  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onwsfd,  who 

would Ikeep  abreast  of  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires  I  we 

ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 

through  tne  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 

Past's  blood-rusted  key. 


AN   INDIAN-SUMMER   REVERIE 

The  reader  familiar  with  Lowell's  life  will 
readily  recognize  the  local  referenoeB  which 
ooour  in  this  poem.  To  others  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  oat  that  the  village  smithy  is 
the  same  as  that  commemorated  by  Long- 
fellow,  that  Allston  lived  in  the  aeetioB  of 
Cambridge  known  as  Camhridgeport»  that  aoma 
of  the  old  willows  at  the  eansey^  end  stiU 
stand,  and  that  the  group  is  the  one  which 
gave  the  name  to  Under  de  WUlmn. 


AN   INDIAN-SUMMER  REVERIE 


What  visionary  tints  the  year  puta  on, 
When  (ailing  leaves  falter  through  mo- 
r  donless  air 

Or  buinbty  cling  and  shiver  to  be  gone  I 
How  shimmer  the  low  liats  and  paaturea 

As  *iith  her  nectar  Hebe  Aatiunn  fills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant 

hillB, 

And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty, 
tremulous  hair ! 

No    more    the    landscape    holds    its 
wealth  apart, 
Msiking  me  poorer  in  my  poverty. 

But  mingles  with  my  senses  and  my 

Uy  own  projected  spirit  seems  to  me 
In  her  own  reverie  the  world  to  steep; 
T  is  she   that  waves   to  sympathotie 

Uoving,  as  she  is  moved,  each  field  and  hill 
and  tree. 

How  fose  and  mix,  with  what  uufelt 
degrees, 
Clasped   by  the   faint  horizon's  languid 

Each  into  each,  the  hazy  distances  ! 
The   softened  season  aU  the   landscape 
charms; 
Those   hills,   my   native    village   that 

In  WAves  of  dreamier  purple  roll  away. 
And  floating  in  mirage  seem  all  the  glim- 
mering farms. 

Far  distant  somida  the  hidden  chicka- 

Close  at  my  side;  far  distant  sound  the 

The  fields  seem  fields  of  dream,  where 
Memory 
Wanders  like  gleaning  Bath;  and  as  the 
sheaves 
Of  wheat  and  barley  wavered  in  the 


affiuazai 


.  .z  as  the  maiden's  glow  went  by, 
^   Bb  Iremble  and  seem  remote  all  things  the 


'   "Dok's   shrill   trump  that  tells  of 
xnA  com, 

lesily  on  by  all   his  flapping 


Faint  and    more   faint,  from   bam  to 
baru  is  borne. 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's 

Dimly  I  catch   the   throb   of   distant 

flails; 
Silently  overhead  the  hen-hawk  sails, 
With  watchful,  measuring  eye,  and  for  hia 
quarry  waits. 

The  sobered  robin,  hunger-silent  now. 
Seeks    cedar-berries    blue,   his  autumn 

The   chipmunk,   on  the  shingly  shag* 
bark's  bough 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downward  eye 

Then   drops   his   not,   and,   cheeping, 
with  a  bound 

Whisks  to  hia  winding  fastness  under- 
ground; 
The   clouds    like    swans   drift  down    the 
streaming  atmosphere. 

O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed  cedar 

Drowse   on   the   crisp,   gray   moss;  the 
plongbmau's  call 
Creeps   faint  as   smoke    from   black, 
fresh-fnrrowed  meadows; 
The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall; 
And  all  around   me   every   bush   and 

Says  Autumn's  here,  and  Winter  soon 

Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and  silence 
over  aU. 

The  birch,  most  shy  and  ladylike  of 

Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  retrieves. 

And  bints  at  her  foregone  gentilities 

With  some  saved  relics  of  her  wealth  of 

The  swamp-oak,  with  his  royal  pnrple 


Glares  red  as  blood  ai 


s  the  sinking 


He   looks   a  sachem,  in   red   blanket 
Who,  mid  some  council  of  the  sad-garbed 
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Erect  and  stem,  in  his  own  memories 
lapt, 
With  distant  eye    broods   over    other 
sights. 

Sees  the  hnshed  wood  the  city's  flare 
rephice, 

The  wounded  turf  heal  o'er  the  rail- 
way's trace, 
And  roams  the  savage  Past  of  his  nn- 
dwindled  rights. 

The  red-oak,  softer-grained,  yields  all 
for  lost, 
And,  with  his  crumpled  foliage  stiff  and 
dry, 
After  the  first  betrayal  of  the  frost, 
Rebuffs  the  kiss  of  the  relenting  sky; 
The  chestnuts,  lavish  of  their  long-hid 

gold, 
To  the  faint  Summer,  beggared  now 
and  old, 
Poor  back  the  sunshine  hoarded  'neath  her 
favoring  eye. 

The  ash  her  purple  drops  forgivingly 
And  sadly,  breakmg  not    the   general 
hush; 
The  maple-swamps  glow  like  a  sunset 
sea. 
Each  leaf  a  ripple  with    its    separate 
flush; 
All  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps  the 

skirting  blaze 
Of  bushes  low,  as  when,  on  cloudy 
days. 
Ere  the  rain  fall,  the  cautious  hornet  bums 
his  brush. 

O'er  yoo  low  wall,  which  guards  one 
unkempt  lone, 
mHifire  vines  and  weeds  and  scrub-oaks 
intertwine 
Sale  from  tibo  plongbi  whose  rough, 
disooidaiife  stone 
Is  UMnd  to  one  soft  gray  by  lichens 


■a  hii^iil  Uaekbenyy  crossed  and 
■^ww>t«s 

r  agiwutk  of   ensanguined 

lonl  beads,  the  prim  black- 


iMk  fiHD0  tins  emmUing 


Whose  loose  blocks  topple  'neath  the 
ploughboy's  foot, 
Who,  with  each  sense  shut  fast  except 
the  eye. 
Creeps  close  and  scares  the  jay  he  hoped 
to  shoot, 
The  woodbine  up  the  elm's  straight 

stem  aspires, 
Coiling    it,  harmless,  with  autumnal 
fires; 
In  the  ivy's  paler  blaze  the  martyr  oak 
stands  mute. 

Below,  the  Charles,  a  stripe  of  nether 

8I7, 
Now  hid  by  rounded  apple-trees  between, 
YIHiose  gaps  the  misplaced  sail  sweeps 
bellying  by, 
Now  flickermg  golden  through  a  wood- 
land screen, 
Then  spreading  out,  at  his  next  turn 

beyond, 
A  silver  circle  like  an  inland  pond  — 
Slips    seaward  silently  through    marshes 
purple  and  green. 

Dear  marshes  I  vain  to  him  the  gift  of 
sight 
Who  cannot  in  their  various  incomes  share. 
From  every  season  drawn,  of  shade 
and  lipht,  . 

Who  sees  m  them  but  levels  brown  and 
bare; 
Each    change  of   storm  or  sunshine 

scatters  free 
On  them  its  largess  of  variety, 
For  Nature  with  cheap  means  still  works 
her  wonders  rare. 

In  Spring  they  lie  one  broad  expanse 
of  green, 
O'er   which  the  light  winds  run  with 
glimmering  feet: 
Here,  yellower  stripes  track  out  the 
creek  unseen, 
There,     darker    growths    o'er    hidden 
ditches  meet; 
And  purpler  stains  show  where  the 

blossoms  crowd, 
As  if  the  silent  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Hung  there  becalmed,  with  the  next  breath 
to  fleet. 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery 
edge, 
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Witching  todeepercalm  thadronsy  tide, 

Whispen  and  leaoa  the  breeze-CDtan- 

gling  sedge ; 

Throagh  emerald  glooms  the  lingeriDg 

Taters  slide. 

Or,  gometimes  wavering,  throw  back 

the  sun. 
And  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt  and 

Of  dimpling  light,   and  with   the   current 
seem  to  glide. 


loSui 


a  blithesome  sight  to 


As,  step  bj  step,  with  measured   swing, 
Okj  paaa. 
The   wide-ranked   mowers   wading  to 
the  knee, 
Their  sharp  scythes  panting  through  the 
wiry  gi«sa; 
Then,  stretched  beneath  a  rick's  shade 

in  a  ring, 
Their  nooning  take,  while  one  begins 

A  itare  that  droops  and  dies  'aeath  the 
close  sky  of  brass. 

Heanwhile   that    deTiI-nwj-«are,    the 

bobolink. 

Remembering  duty,  in  mid'^oaver  stops 

Just    ere    lie    sweeps    o'er    rapture's 

tremulous  brink. 

And  'twixt  the  wincows  most  demurely 

A  decorons  bird  of  business,  who  pro- 
Far  bis  brown  mate  and  fledglings  six 

Asd  looki  from  right  to  left,  a  farmer  mid 
his  crops. 

Another  change  subdues  them  in  the 

Fall. 
Bat  saddens  not;  they  still  show  merrier 

tints. 
Though   sober   russet  seems   to  ooTer 

all: 
Wlien   the  first  sunshine   through   their 

dew-drops  glints. 
Look     bow      the    yellow    cleamesa, 

streamed  across, 
Bedeems  with  rarer  hues  the  season's 

Dawn's  feet  there  had  touched  and  left 
their  ro^  prints. 


Or  come  when  sunMt  gives  its  fresh- 
ened lest. 
Lean  o'er  the  bridge  and  let  the  ruddy 
thrill, 
While  the  sham  sun  swells  down  the 
hazy  west. 
Glow   opposite  ;  —  the    marshes    drink 
their  fill 
And   swoon   with   purple   veins,   then 

slowly  fade 
Through  pink  to  browu,  as  eastward 
moves  the  shade, 
Lengthening   with   stealthy   creep,   of   Si- 
mond's  darkening  lull. 

Later,   and   yet    ere    Winter    wholly 

Ere  through  the  first  dry  snow  the  run- 
ner grates. 
And  the  loath  cart-nbeel  screams  in 
slippery  ruts. 
While  Hrmec  ic^o  the  eager  boy  awaits. 
Trying  each  buckle  and  sUvp  beside 

the  ftre. 
And  until  bedtime  plays  with  his  de- 
Twenty  times  pntting  on  and  off  his  new- 
bought  skates; — 

Then,  every   morn,  the  river's  banks 

shine  bright 
With  smooth  plate  -  armor,  treacherous 

and  frail. 
By  the  frost's  clinking  hammers  forged 

'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  sun  pre- 

Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  dar 
Wbeu  gudtier  arms  in  light  shall  melt 

And  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed 
from  war's  cramping  mail. 

And  now  those  waterfalls  the  ebbing 

Twice  every  day  creates  on  cither  side 
Tinkle,  as  through  their  fresh-sparred 
grots  they  shiver 
In  grass-arched  channels  to  the  sun  de- 
nied; 
High  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the  far- 
heard  crow. 
The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  below, 
Suddenly  drops  the   gull   and   breaks  '*' 
glassy  tide. 


aks  ^^_| 
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Bat  crowned  in  turn  by  vying  seasons 
three, 
Their  winter  halo  hath  a  fuller  ring; 

This  glory  seems  to  rest  immoyably,  — 
The  others  were  too  fleet  and  vanish- 
ing; 
When  the  hid  tide  is  at  its  highest 

flow, 
O'er  marsh  and  stream  one  breathless 
trance  of  snow 
With  brooding  fulness  awes  and  hushes 
every  thmg. 

The  sunshine  seems  blown  off  by  the 
bleak  wind, 
As  pale  as  formal  candles  lit  by  dav; 
G&opes  to  the  sea  the  river  dumb  and 
blind; 
The  brown  ricks,  snow-thatched  by  the 
storm  in  plav. 
Show  pearly  breakers  combing   o'er 

their  lee. 
White  crests  as  of  some  just  enchanted 
sea. 
Checked  in  their  maddest  leap  and  hanging 
poised  midway. 

But  when  the  eastern  blow,  with  rain 
aslant, 
From  mid-sea's  prairies  green  and  rolling 
plains 
Drives  in  his  wallowing  herds  of  bil- 
lows g^unt. 
And  the  roused  Charles  remembers  in 
his  veins 
Old    Ocean's    blood    and    snaps  his 

gyves  of  frost. 
That  tyrannous  silence  on  the  shores  is 
tost 
In  dreary  wreck,  and  crumbling  desolation 
reig^. 

Edgewise  or  flat,  in  Druid-like  device. 
With  leaden  pools  between  or  gullies 
bare. 
The  blocks  lie  strewn,  a  bleak  Stone- 
henge  of  ice; 
No  life,  no  sound,  to  break  the  grim 
despair, 
Save  sullen  plunge,  as  through  the 

tedgea  staff 
Jknm  eiMkles  xtverward  some  thaw- 

^v^dged  flelda  of  ioe 
ttm. 


But  let  me  turn  from  &uicy-pietiiied 

scenes 
To  that  whose  pastoral  calm  before  me 

lies: 
Here  nothing  harsh  or  rugged  inter- 


venes; 


The  early  evening  with  her  misty  dves 
Smooths  off  the  ravelled  edges  of  the 

nigh. 
Relieves  the  distant  with  her  cooler  sky. 
And  tones  the  landscape  down,  and  soothes 
the  wearied  eyes. 

There  gleams  my  native  village,  dear 
tome. 
Though  higher  change's  waves  each  day 
are  seen. 
Whelming  fields  famed  in  boyhood's 
history, 
Sanding    with  houses    the    diminished 
green; 
There,  in  red  brick,  which  softening 

time  defies, 
Stand  square  and    stiff    the   Muses' 
factories;  — 
How  with  my  life  knit  up  is  every  well- 
known  scene  I 

Flow  on,  dear  river  I  not  alone  you  flow 
To  outward  sight,    and    through  your 
marshes  wind; 
Fed  from  the  mystic  springs  of  long- 
ago. 
Tour  twin  flows  silent  through  my  world 
of  mind: 
Grow  dim,  dear  marshes,  in  the  even- 
ing's grajr  I 
Before  my  mner  sight  ye  stretch  away. 
And  will  forever,  though  these  fleshly  eyes 
grow  blind. 

Beyond  the  hillock's  house-bespotted 
swell. 
Where  Gothic  chapels  house  the  horse 
and  chaise. 
Where  quiet  cits  in  Grecian  temples 
dwell, 
Where  Coptic  tombs  resound  with  prayer 
and  praise. 
Where  dust  and  mud  the  equal  year 

divide. 
There     gentle     Allston     lived,    and 
wrought,  and  died. 
Transfiguring  street  and    shop  with    bis 
mummed 
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VtrgiHum  vidi  tarUum,  —  I  have  seen 
But  as  a  boy,  who  looks  alike  on  all, 
That  misty  hair,  that  fine  Undine-like 
mien, 
Tremitlous  as  down  to  feeling's  faintest 
call;  — 
Ah,  dear  old  homestead !  count  it  to 

thy  fame 
That  thither  many  times  the  Painter 


One  elm  yet  bears  his  name,  a  feathery  tree 
and  talL 

Swiftly  the  present  &des  in  memory's 
glow,  — 
Onr  only  sore  possession  is  the  past; 
The  Tillage  blacksmith  died  a  month 

ago, 
And  dim  to  me  the  forge's  roaring  blast; 
Soon    fire -new   medisevab  we  shall 


Onst  the  black  smithy  from  its  chest- 
nnt-tree. 
And  that  hewn  down,  perhaps,  the  beehive 
green  and  vast. 

How  many  times,  prouder  than  king 
on  throne. 
Loosed  from  the  village  school-dame's 
A's  and  B's, 
Panting  have  I  the  creaky  bellows 
blown, 
And  watched  the  pent  volcano's  red  in- 
crease. 
Then  paused    to  see  the  ponderous 

sledge,  brought  down 
By  that  hard   arm  voluminous   and 
brown. 
From  the  white  iron  swarm  its  golden  van- 
ishing bees. 

Dear  native  town  I  whose  choking  elms 
each  year 
With  eddying  dust  before  their  time  turn 

g»y» 

Pining  for  rain,  —  to  me  thy  dust  is 
dear; 
It  glorifies  the  eve  of  summer  day, 
And  when   the  westering    sun    half 

sunken  bums, 
The  mote-thick  air  to  deepest  orange 
turns, 
Xhe    westward    horseman    rides  through 
donds  of  gold  away. 


So  palpable,  I  've  seen  those  unshorn 
few. 
The  six  old  willows  at  the  causey's  end 
(Such  trees  Paul  Potter  never  dreamed 
nor  drew), 
Thr6ugh  this  dry  mist  their  checkering 
shadows  send. 
Striped,  here  and  there,  with  many  a 

long-drawn  thread. 
Where  streamed  through  leafy  chinks 
the  trembling  red, 
Past  which,  in  one  bright  trail,  the  hang- 
bird's  flashes  blend. 

Tes,  dearer  fsx  thy  dust  than  all  that 
e'er. 
Beneath  the  awarded  crown  of  victory. 

Gilded  the  blown  Olympic  charioteer; 
Though    lightly   prized    the    ribboned 
parchments  three, 
Tet  coUegisse  juvat,  I  am  glad 
That  here  what  coUeging  was  mine  I 
had,— 
It  linked  another  tie,  dear  native  town, 
with  thee  I 

Nearer  art  thou  than  simply  native 
earth, 
My  dust  with  thine  concedes  a  deeper 
tie; 
A  closer  claim  thy  soil  may  well  put 
forth, 
Something  of  kindred  more  than  sympa- 
thy; 
For  in  thy  bounds  I  reverently  laid 

away 
That    blinding    ang^h   of    forsaken 
clay. 
That  title  I  seemed  to  have  in  earth  and 
sea  and  sky. 

That  portion  of  my  life  more  chcnce  to 
me 
(Though  brief,  yet  in  itself  so  round  and 
whole) 
Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can 
be; — 
The  Artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soul 
Was  perfect;  so,  with  one  regretful 

stroke. 
The   earthen    model  into  fragments 
broke. 
And  without  her  the  impoverished  seasons 
roll 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  LEGEND 

A  FRAGMENT 

A  LBOEKD  that  new  in  the  forest's  hush 
Slowly  as  tear-cuops  gather  and  gosh, 
When  a  word  some  poet  chanced  to  say 
Ages  ago,  in  his  careless  way, 
Brings  our  youth  back  to  us  out  of  its 

shroud 
Clearly  as  under  yon  thunder-cloud 
I  see  that  white  sea-gulL    It  grew  and 

grew, 
From  the  pine-trees  gathering  a  sombre 

hue, 
Till  it  seems  a  mere  murmur  out  of  the 

vast 
Norwegian  forests  of  the  past; 
And  it  ^w  itself  like  a  true  Northern 

pme, 
ilrst  a  little  slender  line, 
Like  a  mermaid's  green  eyelash,  and  then 

anon 
A  stem  that  a  tower  might  rest  upon. 
Standing  spear-straight  in  the  waist-deep 

moss, 
Its  bony  roots  clutching  around  and  across. 
As  if  they  would  tear  up  earth's  heart  in 

their  grasp 
Ere  the  storm  should  uproot  them  or  make 

them  unclasp; 
Its  cloudy  boughs  singing,  as  suiteth  the 

pine. 
To  snow-bearded  sea-kings  old  songs  of  the 

brine. 
Till  they  straightened  and  let  their  staves 

fall  to  Uie  floor. 
Hearing  waves  moan  again  on  the  perilous 

shore 
Of   Yinland,   perhaps,  while    their  prow 

groped  its  way 
'Twixt  the  frothed  gnashing  tusks  of  some 

ship-crunching  bay. 

So,  pine-like,  the  legend  grew,  strong- 
limbed  and  tall. 

As  the  Gypsy  child  grows  that  eats  crusts 
in  tne  hall; 

It  sucked  the  whole  strength  of  the  earth 
and  the  sky. 

Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter,  all  brought 
it  supply; 

*Twa8  a  natural  growth,  and  stood  fear- 
lessly there, 


True  part  of  the  landscape  as  sea,  land,  and 

air; 
For  it  ^w  in  good  times,  ere  the  fashion 

it  was 
To  force  these  wild  births  of  the  woods 

under  glass, 
And  so,  if  't  is  told  as  it  should  be  told. 
Though  't  were  sung  under  Venioe's  moon- 


light of  gold, 
^lud  hea 


You  would  hear  the  old  voice  of  its  mother, 

the  pine. 
Murmur    sealike   and    northern   through 

every  line, 
And  the  verses  should  grow,  self-sustained 

and  free. 
Round  the  vibrating  stem  of  the  melody. 
Like  the  lithe  moomit  limbs  of  the  parent 

tree. 

Yes,  the  pine  is  the  mother  of  legends; 

what  food 
For  their  grim  roots  is  left  when  the  thoo- 

sand-yeared  wood. 
The  dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose  tall  axehes 

spring 
Light,  sinewy,   graceful,  firm-set   as  the 

wing 
From  Michael's  white  shoulder,  is  hewn  and 

defaced 
By  iconoclast  axes  in  desperate  waste. 
And  its  wrecks  seek  the  ocean  it  prophesied 

long, 
Cassandra-like,  crooning  its  mystical  song  ? 
Then  the  legends  go  wim  them,  —  even  yet 

on  the  sea 
A  wild  virtue  is  left  in  the  touch  of  the  tree. 
And  the  sailor's  night-watches  are  thrilled 

to  the  core 
With  the  lineal  offspring  of  Odin  and  Thor. 

Yes,  wherever  the  pine-wood  has  never  let 
in. 

Since  the  day  of  creation,  the  light  and  the 
din 

Of  manifold  life,  but  has  safely  conveyed 

From  the  midnight  primeval  its  armful  of 
shade. 

And  has  kept  the  weird  Fast  with  its  child- 
faith  alive 

Mid  the  hum  and  the  stir  of  To-day's  busy 
hive, 

There  the  legend  takes  root  in  the  age- 
gathered  gloom. 

And  its  murmurous  boughs  for  their  sagva 
find  room. 
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Where  Aroostook,  far-heard,  seems  to  sob 
as  he  goes 

Groping  down  to  the  sea  'neath  his  monn- 
tainons  snows; 

Where  the  lake's  frore  Sahara  of  never- 
tracked  white, 

When  the  orack  shoots  across  it,  complains 
to  the  night 

With  a  long,  lonely  moan,  that  leagnes 
northward  is  lost. 

As  the  ice  shrinks  away  from  the  tread  of 
the  frost; 

Where  the  lomberers  sit  bj  the  log-fires 
that  throw 

Their  own  threatening  shadows  far  round 
o'er  the  snow. 

When  the  wolf  howls  aloof,  and  the  waver- 
ing glare 

Flashes  oat  from  the  blackness  the  eyes  of 
the  bear. 

When  the  wood's  huge  recesses,  half- 
lighted,  supply 

A  canvas  where  Fancy  her  mad  brush  may 
.try, 

Blottine  in  giant  Horrors  that  venture  not 
down 

Throush  the  rieht-angled  streets  of  the 
oridc,  whitewashed  town. 

But  skulk  in  the  depths  of  the  measureless 
wood 

Mid  the  Dark's  creeping  whispers  that 
curdle  the  blood, 

When  the  eye,  glanced  in  dread  o'er  the 
shoulder,  may  dream. 

Ere  it  shrinks  to  the  camp>fire's  companion- 
ing gleam. 

That  it  saw  the  fierce  ghost  of  the  Red 
Man  crouch  back 

To  the  shroud  of  the  tree-trunk's  invincible 
black; 

There  the  old  shapes  crowd  thick  round 
the  pine-shaaowed  camp. 

Which  shun  the  keen  gleam  of  the  scholarly 
lamp, 

And  the  seed  of  the  legend  finds  true  Nor- 
land ground. 

While  the  Iwrder-tale's  told  and  the  can- 
teen flits  round. 


A  CONTRAST 

Tht  love  thou  sentest  oft  to  me. 

And  still  as  oft  I  thrust  it  back; 
Thy  mesiengers  I  could  not  see 


In  those  who  everything  did  lack. 
The  poor,  the  outcast  and  the  black. 

Pride  held  his  hand  before  mine  eyes. 
The  world  with  flattery  stuffed  mine  ears ; 

I  looked  to  see  a  monarch's  guise. 
Nor  dreamed  thy  love  would  knock  for 

years. 
Poor,  naked,  fettered,  full  of  tears. 

Tet,  when  I  sent  my  love  to  thee, 
lliou  with  a  smile  didst  take  it  in. 

And  entertain'dst  it  royally, 
Thoueh  grimed  with  earth,  with  hunger 

thin, 
And  leprous  with  the  taint  of  sin. 

Now  every  day  thv  love  I  meet,  ^ 
As  o'er  the  earth  it  wanders  wide. 

With  weary  step  and  bleeding  feet. 
Still  knocking  at  the  heart  of  pride 
And  offering  grace,  though  still  denied* 


EXTREME  UNCTION 

Go  I  leave  me.  Priest;  my  soul  would  be 

Alone  with  the  consoler.  Death; 
Far  sadder  eves  than  thine  will  see 

This  crumbling  dav  yield  up  its  breath; 
These  shrivelled  hands  have  deeper  stains 

Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away, 
Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world's  coarse 
gains 

As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of  May. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  these  gray  eyes 

Some    faith    from    youth's    traditions 
wrung; 
This  fruitless  husk  which  dustward  dries 

Hath  been  a  heart  once,  hath  been  young; 
On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

But  look  I  whose  shadows  block  the  door  ? 

Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof  ? 
See  I  on  my  hands  this  fresheniug  gore 

Writes  o  er  aeain  its  crimson  proof  I 
My  looked-for  death-bed  guests  are  met; 

There  my  dead  Youth  doth  wring  its 
hands, 
And  there,  with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet, 

The  ghost  of  my  Ideal  stands  I 
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God  bendB  from  oat  the  deep  and  says, 

**  I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways  ? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife  ? 
I  fi»ye  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundred-fold  ?  " 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow, 

And  answer,  **  Father,  here  is  gold  ^  ? 

I  have  been  innocent;  Grod  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  beean, 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kinmy  grows. 

Than!  with  every  brother-man  : 
Now  here  I  gasp  ;  what  lose  my  kind. 

When    thu   fast    ebbing   breath   shall 
part? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  a  brother  heart  ? 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

Without  a  place  to  lay  his  head; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth, 

He  shared  my  cup  and  broke  mv  bread: 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime. 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this. 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slime, 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 

God  said,  <*  Another  man  shall  be,'' 
And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 

Out  of  himself  to  fashion  me; 
He  sunned  me  with  his  ripeninfi;  looks, 

And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  m  me  grew. 
As  effortless  as  woodland  nooks 

Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angry  tears, 

Ajb  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod. 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  fourscore  years 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God; 
And  to  what  end  ?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  given  ? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  revealed  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voya^  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift; 
But 't  is  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  bom. 
Whose  uttle  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  mom. 


Mine  held  them  once;  I  flung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sluices  of  the  day. 

But  dutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet; 
I  hear  the  reapers  smging  go 

Lito  Grod's  harvest;  I,  that  mu^ht 
With  them  have  chosen,  here  be&w 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  niglit. 

O  elorious  Youth,  that  once  wast  mine  I 

O  high  Ideal  I  all  in  vain 
Ye  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  worship  ne'er  shall  rise  again; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here. 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altarnrtone, 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near, 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 


THE   OAK 

What  gnarl^    stretch,  what    depth   of 
shade,  is  his  I 
There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  for- 
est's king; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  summer's 
bliss  I 
Sun,  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their  trib- 
ute bring. 
Which  he  with  such  benignant  royalty 
Accepts,  SB  overpayeth  what  is  lent; 
All  nature  seems  ms  vassal  proud  to  be^ 
And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 

How  towers  he,  too,  amid  the  billowed 
snows. 
An  unquelled  exile  from  the  sommer^ 
throne. 
Whose  plain,  unoinotured  front  more  kingly 
uiows. 
Now  that  the  obscuring  courtier  leaves 
are  flown. 
His  boughs  make  music  of  the  winter  air, 
JeweUed  with  sleet,  like  some  cathedral 
front 
Where  clinging  snow-flakes  with  quaint  art 
repair 
The  dints  and  furrows  of  time's  envious 
brunt. 

How  doth  his  patient  strength  the  rode 
March  wind 
Persuade  to  seem  glad  breaths  of  sum- 
mer breeze, 

And  win  tJie  soil  that  fain  would  be  iiiikii4 


AMBROSE 
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To  swell  his   revenues  with  proud  in- 
ereasel 
He  ia  the  gem;  and  all  the  landscape  wide 

(So  doth  his  grandeur  isolate  the  sense) 
Seems  bat  the  setting,  worthless  all  beside, 

An  empty  socket,  were  he  fallen  thence. 

So^  from  oft  converse  with  life's  wintry 
eaies, 
Shoiud  man  learn  how  to  dasp  with 
toueher  roots 
^le  inspirmg  earth;  how  otherwise  avails 
The    leaf  -  creating    sap  that  sunward 
shoots? 
So  every  year  that  falls  with   noiseless 
flake 
Should  fill  old  scars  up  on  the  storm- 
ward  side, 
And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age's  sake, 
Not  for  traditions  of  youth's  leafy  pride. 

So,  from  the  pinched  soil  of  a  churlish  fate. 
True  hearts  compel  the  sap  of  sturdier 
growth. 
So  between  etfth  and  heaven  stand  simply 
great. 
That  these  shall  seem  but  their  attend- 
ants both; 
For  oatore's  forces  with  obedient  zeal 

Wait  on  the  rooted  faith  and  oaken  will; 
A»  qoiekly  the  pretender's  cheat  they  feel. 
And  torn  mad  Fucks  to  flout  and  mock 
him  stilL 

Lord  I  all  thy  works  are  lessons;  each  con- 
tains 
Some  emblem  of  man's  all-containing 
soul; 
Shall  he  make  fruitless  all  thy  glorious 
piiinff^ 
Delvmg   within   thy  grace  an  eyeless 
mole? 
Maka  me  the  least  of  thy  Dodona-grove, 
Caaae  me  some  message  of  thy  truth  to 
bring, 
Speak  hot  a  word  through  me,  nor  let  thy 
love 
Among  my  boughs  disdain  to  peroh  and 
sing. 


AMBROSE 

Kevkb,  surely,  was  holier  man 
TUmn  Ambrose,  since  the  world  began; 


With  diet  spare  and  raiment  thin 

He  shielded  himself  from  the  father  of  sin; 

With  bed  of  iron  and  scourgings  oft, 

His  heart  to  Grod's  hand  as  wax  made  soft. 

Through    earnest    prayer  and   watchings 

long  • 

He  sought  to  know  'tween  right  and  wrong, 
Much  wrestlinc^  with  the  blessed  Word 
To  make  it  yield  the  sense  of  the  Lord, 
That  he  might  build  a  storm-proof  creed 
To  fold  the  flock  in  at  their  need. 

At  last  he  builded  a  perfect  faith. 
Fenced  round  about  with  The  Lord  thu8 

9<nth; 
To  himself  he  fitted  the  doorway's  size. 
Meted  the  light  to  the  need  of  his  eyes. 
And  knew,  by  a  sure  and  inward  sijgn. 
That  the  work  of  his  fingers  was  divine. 

Then  Ambrose  said,  **  All  those  shall  die 
The  eternal  death  who  believe  not  as  I; " 
And  some  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire, 
Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heart's  desire. 
For  the  good  of  men's  souls  might  be  satis- 
fied 
By  the  drawing  of  all  to  the  righteous  side. 

One  day,  as  Ambrose  was  seeking  the  truth 
In  his  lonely  walk,  he  saw  a  youth 
Resting  himself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree; 
It  had  never  been  granted  him  to  see 
So    shining   a   face,  and  the    good   man 

thought 
'T  were  pity  he  should  not  believe  as  he 

ought. 

So  he  set  himself  by  the  young  man's  side. 
And  the  state  of  his  soul  with  questions 

tried; 
But  the  heart  of  the  stranger  was  hardened 

indeed. 
Nor  received  the  stamp  of  the  one  true 

creed; 
And  the  spirit  of  Ambrose  waxed  sore  to 

find 
Such  features  the  porch  of  so  narrow  a 

mind. 

«  As  each  beholds  in  cloud  and  fire 
The  shape  that  answers  his  own  desire, 
So  each,''  said  the  youth,  <<inthe  Law  shall 

find 
The  figure  and  fashion  of  his  mind; 
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And  to  each  in  his  mercy  hath  God  allowed 
Hia  seyeral  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud." 

The  soul  of  Ambrose  burned  with  zeal 
And  holy  wrath  for  the  young  man's  weal: 
**BelieYest    thou    theui    most    wretched 

youth," 
Cried  he,  *'  a  dividual  essence  in  Truth  ? 
I  fear  me  thy  heart  is  too  cramped  with  sin 
To  take  the  Lord  in  his  glory  in." 

Now  there  bubbled  beside  them  where  they 

stood 
A  fountain  of  waters  sweet  and  good; 
The  youth  to  the  streamlet's  brink  drew 

near 
Saying,  <<  Ambrose,  thou  maker  of  creeds, 

look  here  1 " 
Six  vases  of  crystal  then  he  took, 
And  set  them  along  the  edge  of  the  brook. 

"  As  into  these  vessels  the  water  I  pour, 
There  shall  one  hold  less,  another  more. 
And  the  water  unchanged,  in  every  case, 
Shall  put  on  the  figrore  of  the  vase; 
O  thou,  who  woul&t  unity  make  through 

strife. 
Canst  thou  fit  this  sign  to  the  Water  of 

Life  ?  " 

When  Ambrose  looked  up,  he  stood  alone. 
Hie  youth  and  the  stream  and  the  vases 

were  gone; 
But  he  knew,  by  a  sense  of  humbled  c^race. 
He  had  talked  with  an  an^l  face  to  tsufse, 
And  felt  his  heart  chanee  inwardly. 
As  he  fell  on  his  knees  beneath  the  tree. 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW 


O  DWELLERS  in  the  valley-land. 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shorten  to  noon's  triumphal  hour. 
While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  thmk 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  mom,  because  't  is  dark  with  you  ? 

Though  yet  your  valleys  skulk  in  night. 
In  Uod's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  criM, 

And  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright,  ^ 
Troop,  singing,  down  the  mountain-side : 


Come  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 
In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes, 

As,  bending  with  a  pityingldss. 
The  nightHshed  tears  of  Earth  she  dries  I 

The  Lord  wants  reapers:  oh,  mount  up. 

Before   night   comes,  and   says,  ''Too 
Utel'^ 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup. 

The  Master  huneers  while  ye  wait; 
'T  is  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see^ 
That  o'er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise, 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

II 

Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain-height^ 

It  is  ri^ht  precious  to  behold 
The  first  lon^  surf  of  climbine  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold; 
But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sity 

Enow  also  when  the  day  is  nigh. 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office;  we  have  oun; 

Grod  lacks  not  earlv  service  here. 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer; 
Our  day,  for  Him,  is  long  enou^i. 

And  when  He  giveth  work  to  do, 
The  bmisSd  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  thioagh. 

But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preaeh; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire, 

Flan|^  deep  the  rowels  of  thv  speech. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  siffht 

More  worthy  than  our  twili|;fat  dun; 
For  meek  Obedience,  too,  is  Lights 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


THE  CAPTIVE 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  trystinff. 
But  she  lingered  for  him  still ; 

Like  a  child,  the  eager  streamlet 
Leaped  and  laughed  adown  the  hUl 

Happy  to  be  free  at  twilight 
From  its  toiling  at  the  mill. 

Then  the  great  moon  on  a  sudden 
Ominous,  and  red  as  bloodt 


Startling  aa  &  new  cTeation, 
O'er  tbe  eastern  hilltop  stood, 

CaKiiig  deep  and  deeper  sbodows 
Through  the  mjBtery  of  the  wood. 

Dread  oltwed  vast  and  vague  about  her, 
And  her  thoagbts  turned  fearfullj 

To  her  heart,  if  there  some  ahelter 
From  the  sileuce  thei-e  might  be, 

Idke  bare  cedars  leantug  iulaiid 
From  the  blightiug  of  the  sea. 

Tet  be  oame  not,  and  the  stillness 
Dampened  round  her  like  a  tomb; 

Eh«  ooiUd  feel  cold  eyes  of  spirits 
Looking  on  her  through  the  gloom. 

She  oould  hesr  the  groping  footsteps 
Of  some  blind,  gigantic  doom. 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 
Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind. 

For  a  voice  broke  gently  through  it. 
Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blind. 

And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  sunshine, 
Furled  serenely  from  her  mind. 

"Once  my  love,  my  love  forever. 
Flesh  or  spirit,  still  the  same. 

If  I  failed  at  time  of  trysting. 

Deem  thou  not  mj  faith  to  blame; 

L  abu,  was  made'  a  captive, 
Aj  from  Holy  Land  I  came. 

"On  a  green  spot  in  the  desert. 
Gleaming  like  an  emerald  star. 

When  ft  palm-tree,  in  lone  silence, 
Teaming  for  its  mate  afar, 

Droopa  above  a  stiver  runnel. 
Slender  as  a  scimitar, 

^There  thou  It  find  the  humble  postern 

^^     To  the  castle  of  laj  foe; 

|l  thy  love  bum  clear  and  faithful, 
I  Strike  the  gateway,  green  and  low, 
uk  to  enter,  and  the  warder 
I  Surely  will  not  say  thee  no." 

it  uain  the  aspen  silence, 
Dt  her  loneliness  was  o'er ; 
nd  her  soul  a,  motherly  patience 
Cluped  its  arms  forevermore; 
{Vom  her  heart  ebbed  back  the  sorrow, 
Lesring  smooth  the  golden  shore. 


•4  aha  now  the  pilgrim  scallop, 
It  the  Pilgrim  staff  in  hand; 


Like  a  cloud-shade  flitting  eastward, 
Wandered  she  o'er  sea  and  land; 

And  her  footsteps  in  the  desert 

Fell  like  cool  rain  on  the  sand.  ■ 

Soon,  beneath  the  palm-tree's  shadow,  ) 

Knelt  she  at  the  postern  low; 
And  thereat  she  knocked  full  gently. 

Fearing  much  the  warder's  no; 
All  her  heart  stood  still  and  listened, 

As  the  door  swung  backward  alow. 

There  she  saw  no  surly  warder 
With  an  eye  like  bolt  and  bar; 

Through  her  soul  a  sense  of  music 

Throbbed,  and,  like  a  guardian  La^  | 

On  the  threshold  stood  an  angel. 
Bright  and  silent  as  a  star. 

Fairest  seemed  he  of  God's  seraphs, 

And  her  spirit,  lily-wise, 
Opened  when  be  turned  upon  her 

The  deep  welcome  of  his  eyes, 
Sending  upward  to  that  snnlight 

All  its  dew  for  sacriRce. 

Then  she  heard  a  voice  come  onward 

Singing  with  a  rapture  new. 
As  Eve  heard  the  aones  in  Eden, 

Dropping  earthward  with  the  dew; 
Well  she  knew  the  happy  singer, 

Well  the  happy  song  she  knew. 

Forward  leaped  she  o'er  the  threshold, 

Eager  as  a  glanoing_  surf ; 
Fell  from  her  the  spirit's  langnor, 

Fell  from  her  the  body's  scurf; 
'Neath  the  palm  next  day  some  Aiabt  a 

Found  a  corpse  upon  the  turf.  I 


THE   BIRCH-TREE 


Amon^  thy  leaves  that  palpitate  forever; 
Ovid  m  thee  a  pining  Nymph  had  pria- 

The  soul  once  of  some  tremulous  inland 

but,  aht  dumb, 
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Holds  up  M  leaves  in  happy,  happy  still- 

nesSy 
Waiting  the  dew,  with  breath  and  pulse 

suspended, 
I  hear  a&r  thy  whispering,  gleamy  islands. 
And  track  thee    wakeful  still  amid  the 

wide-hung  sUence. 

On  the  brink  of  some  wood-nestled  lakelet, 
Th^  foliage,  like  the  tresses  of  a  Dryad, 
Dripping  round  thy  slim  white  stem,  whose 

shadow 
Slopes  quivering  down  the  water's  dusky 

quiet, 
Thou  shrink'st  as  on  her  bath's  e^;e  would 

some  startled  Naiad. 

Thou  art  the  go-between  of  rustic  lovers; 

Thy  white  bark  has  their  secrets  in  its 
keeping; 

Reuben  writes  here  the  happy  name  of  Pa- 
tience, 

And  thy  lithe  boughs  hang  murmuring  and 
weeping 

Above  her,  as  she  steals  the  mystery  from 
thy  keeping. 

Thou  art  to  me  like  my  beloved  maiden, 

So  frankly  coy,  so  full  of  trembly  confi- 
dences; 

Thy  shadow  scarce  seems  shade,  thy  pat- 
tering leaflets 

Sprinkle  their  gathered  sunshine  o'er  my 
senses. 

And  Nature  gives  me  all  her  summer  con^ 
fidences. 

Whether  my  heart  with  hope  or  sorrow 

tremble, 
Thou  sympathizest  still;  wild  and  unquiet, 
I  fling  me  down;  thy  ripple,  like  a  river. 
Flows  valleyward,  where  calnmess  is,  and 

by  it 
My  heart  is  floated  down  into  the  land  of 

quiet. 

AN   INTERVIEW  WITH   MILES 
*   STANDISH 

I  SAT  one  evening  in  my  room. 

In  that  sweet  hour  of  twilight 
When  blended  thoughts,  half  light,  half 
gloom. 

Throng  through  the  spirit's  skylight; 
Hie  flames  by  fits  ourlea  round  the  ban. 


Or  up  the  chimney  crinkled, 
While  embers  dropped  like  falling  8tai% 
And  in  the  ashes  tinkled. 

I  sat  and  mused;  the  fire  burned  low. 

And,  o'er  my  senses  stealing, 
Crept  something  of  the  ruddy  glow 

That  bloomed  on  wall  and  ceiling; 
My  pictures  (they  are  very  few. 

The  heads  of  ancient  wise  men) 
Smoothed  down  their  knotted  frontiy  and 
grew 

As  rosy  as  excisemen. 

My  antique  high-backed  Spanish  chair 

Pelt  thrills  through  wood  and  leather. 
That  had  been  strangers  since  whilerey  . 

Mid  Andalusian  heather, 
The  oak  that  built  its  sturdy  frame 

His  happy  arms  stretched  over 
The  ox  whose  fortunate  hide  became 

The  bottom's  polished  cover. 

It  came  out  in  that  famous  bark. 

That  brought  our  sires  intrepid. 
Capacious  as  another  ark 

For  furniture  decrepit; 
For,  as  that  saved  of  bird  and  beast 

A  pair  for  propagation. 
So  has  the  seed  of  these  increased 

And  furnished  half  the  nation. 

Kings  sit,  they  say,  in  slippery  seats; 

But  those  slant  precipices 
Of  ice  the  northern  voyager  meets 

Less  slippery  are  than  this  is; 
To  cling  therein  would  pass  the  wit 

Of  royal  man  or  woman. 
And  whatsoe'er  can  stay  in  it 

Is  more  or  less  than  human. 

I  offer  to  all  bores  this  perch. 

Dear  well-intentioned  people 
With  heads  as  void  as  week-day  churbhy 

Tongues  longer  than  the  steeple; 
To  folks  with  missions,  whose  gaunt  eyes 

See  golden  ages  rising,  — 
Salt  of  the  earth  I  in  what  queer  Guys 

Thou  'rt  fond  of  crystallizing  I 

Mywonder,  then,  was  not  unmixed 

With  merciful  suggestion. 
When,  as  my  roving  eyes  grew  fixed 

Upon  the  chair  in  question, 
I  saw  its  trembling  arms  enoloae 
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A  figure  erim  and  rosty. 
Whose  doablet  plain  and  plainer  hose 
Were  something  worn  and  dusty. 

Now  even  sooh  men  as  Nature  forms 

Merely  to  fill  the  street  with. 
Once  turned  to  g^hosts  by  hungry  worms. 

Are  serious  thmgs  to  meet  with; 
Tour  penitent  spirits  are  no  jokes, 

Anc^  though  I  'm  not  averse  to 
A  ouiet  shade,  even  they  are  folks 

One  cares  not  to  speak  first  to. 

Who  knows,  thoueht  I,  but  he  has  come, 

By  Charon  kinmy  ferried. 
To  tell  me  of  a  mighty  sum 

Behind  my  wainscot  buried  ? 
There  is  a  buocaneerish  air 

About  that  garb  outlandish  — 
Just  then  the  ffhost  drew  up  his  chair 

And  said,  ''My  name  is  Standish. 

*'  I  come  from  Plymouth,  deadly  bored 

With  toasts,  and  songs,  and  speeches, 
As  long  and  fist  as  my  old  sword. 

As  threadbare  as  my  breeches: 
They  understand  us  Pilgrims  !  they. 

Smooth  men  with  rosy  faces, 
Strength's  knots  and  ^narls  all  pared  away, 

And  yamish  in  their  places  1 

**  We  had  some  toughness  in  our  grain, 

The  eye  to  rightly  see  us  is 
Not  just  the  one  that  lights  the  brain 

Ox  drawing-room  T;^tiBuses: 
They  talk  about  their  rilgrim  blood, 

.Ineir  birthright  hi^h  and  holy  I 
A  mountain-stream  that  ends  in  mud 

Methinks  is  melancholy. 

**  He  had  stiff  knees,  the  Puritan, 

That  were  not  good  at  bending; 
The  homespun  dignity  of  man 

He  thought  was  worth  defending; 
He  did  not,  with  his  pinchbeck  ore. 

His  country's  shame  forgotten, 
God  Freedom's  coffin  o'er  and  o'er. 

When  all  within  was  rotten. 

^  These  loud  ancestral  boasts  of  yoniSy 
How  can  they  else  than  yex  us  ? 

Where  were  your  dinner  orators 
When  slavery  grasped  at  Texas  ? 

Dumb  on  his  knees  was  every  one 
That  now  is  bold  as  Cssar; 


Mere  pegs  to  hang  an  office  on 
Such  stalwart  men  as  these  are." 

''Good   sir,"    I    said,  "you   seem  much 
stirred; 

The  sacred  compromises  "  — 
"  Now  God  confound  the  dastard  word  t 

My  gall  thereat  arises: 
Northward  it  hath  this  sense  alone. 

That  you,  your  conscience  blinding, 
Shall  bow  your  fool's  nose  to  the  stone, 

When  slavery  feels  like  grinding. 

'^  'T  is  shame  to  see  such  painted  sticks 

In  Vane's  ai^d  Winthrop's  places. 
To  see  your  spirit  of  Seventy-six 

Drag  humbly  in  the  traces. 
With  slavery's  lash  upon  her  back. 

And  herds  of  office-holders 
To  shout  applause,  as,  with  a  cracky 

It  peels  ner  patient  shoulders. 

"  We  forefathers  to  such  a  rout  I  — 

No,  by  my  faith  in  Grod's  word  ! " 
Half  rose  the  ^host,  and  half  drew  out 

The  ghost  of  his  old  broadsword. 
Then  thrust  it  slowly  back  again. 

And  said,  with  reverent  gesture, 
"  No,  Freedom,  no  I  blood  should  not  stain 

The  hem  of  thy  white  vesture. 

"  I  feel  the  soul  in  me  draw  near 

The  mount  of  prophesying; 
In  this  bleak  wilaemess  I  hear 

A  John  the  Baptist  crying; 
Far  in  the  east  I  see  upleap 

The  streaks  of  first  forewarning, 
And  they  who  sowed  the  light  shall  reap 

The  golden  sheaves  of  morning. 

"  Child  of  our  travail  and  our  woe. 

Light  in  our  day  of  sorrow. 
Through  my  rapt  spirit  I  foreknow 

The  glory  of  thy  morrow; 
I  hear  great  steps,  that  through  the  shade 

Draw  nigher  still  and  nigher, 
And  voices  call  like  that  which  bade 

The  prophet  come  up  higher." 

I  looked,  no  form  mine  eyes  could  find, 

I  heard  the  red  cock  crowing. 
And  throufi^h  my  window-chinks  the  wind 

A  dismil  tune  was  blowing; 
Thought  I,  My  neighbor  Buckingham 

Hath  somewhat  m  him  grittyi 
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Some  Pilgrim-stnff  that  hotu  all  ■luuii, 
And  he  will  print  mj  ditty. 


In  a  letter  to  Edwaid  M.  Dana  mittan  from 
Elmwood  Jal7  24,  1845, Lowell  wti  :  "I  blew 
BDOthai  *  dolorona  and  jarriDg-  bUat '  in  the 
dwritr  the  other  day,  whioh  yon  will  proba- 
U;  laa  in  the  Xtterotsr  of  thii  week  or  next. 
I  wae  impelled  to  write  by  tlie  aooonnt  of  the 
poor  fngitiTee  who  were  taken  near  Waihing- 
ton.  I  think  it  haa  done  eome  good.  At  an; 
rate,  it  baa  eet  two  E^ntlemen  topsther  by  the 
aan  about  DiMolntion,  and  ther  are  hammer- 
ing away  at  eaoh  other  in  the  C<mria:"  Tie 
Uaat  waa  the  following  Mamaa. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  aUfle  thej 

Hie  qrmpatiuM,  the  hopea,  the  worda,  that 

nuJie  man  truly  nuui; 
Lat  thoae  whnee  beartf  ar«  dnngeooed  np 

with  intenat  or  with  aaae 
Conaant  to  hear  with  quiet  pnlae  of  loath- 

loma  deeds  like  theae  I 

I  flnt  drew  in  New  Eogland'a  air,  and 

from  her  hardy  breaat 
Snekad  in  the  tyrant-hating  milk  that  will 

not  let  me  reat; 
And  if  my  worda  aeem  treaann  to  the  dol- 

UA  and  the  tame, 
T  b    but    mj  Bay-State    dialeot,  — onr 

fathwa  apake  the  aame  I 

Mhum  oa  the  eoatly  nookny  of  piling 

atoaaoa  atone 
Tr  Itwae  who  won  our  liberty,  the  beroea 

dead  and  gone, 
WMta  wa  lawk  eoldlj  ca  and  aee  law- 

ablaMad  nfBana  alay 
IW  mm  wlw  fain  would  win  tbair  own, 

tlia  baPMa  of  iMlay  t 

An  <n*  |>lMtv<Kl  In  nram  lUeaoa  T    Oh, 

HImU  ltti>iti«  wlad, 
Tin  pafnhmanl  wall  U.tt  DBIi  U  faom  the 

luMii'f  buriiiili  b'--* 


dHinMi  Miuid  at  ...^ 
WMMPV-Unm.ifMMlof 
|p4iit«UwbfaaMI 


Though  we  break  our  fathen'  p 

bare  nobler  dutiea  first; 
The  traitor  to  Homaaity  ia  the  txaitor  moat 

accnned; 
Man  ia  more  than  ConBtitnti<wa;  better  rot 

beneath  the  aod. 
Than  be  true  to  Cburoh  and  State  while  we 

are  donbly  falaa  to  God  1 

We  owe  allegianoe  to  the  Slate;  but  deeper, 

truer,  more, 
To  the  aympathiea  that  God  bath  aet  within 

oar  spirit 'a  eon; 
Out  oountry  chums  our  fealty;  we  gnut  it 

so,  but  then 
Before  Uan  made  ns  dtisena,  great  Nature 


He  's  trae   to  God    who  'a   brie  to   »i«n  ; 

wherever  wrong  is  d<nie. 
To  the  hnmblest  and  the  wei^^Mt^  'neath 

the  all-beholding  sun. 
That  wrong  ia  also  dran  to  tia;  and  tlwy 


mg  IB  also  done  to 
«  flavea  moit  base. 


God  works  for  all.    Ye  eannot  Iwm  the 

hope  of  being  bee 
With  panOlela  of  latitiule,  with  motnilaiD- 

range  or  sesk. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on   Tnth's   lips,  be 

oalloua  as  ye  will. 
From  sonl  to  sent  o'er  all  the  worid,  leapa 

oneeleetrie  thrill. 

Chain  down  your  slaTsa  with  ignwaaee,  je 

cannot  keep  iqwrt, 
With  all  your  ciaft  tl  ^jrmanj,  Oe  human 

huit  from  heart: 
When  fint  the  Klgrima  landed  on  the  Bay 

State's  irooabcoe. 
Hie  word  went  forth  that  alam;  dianld 

one  dqr  benomottt. 

Ont  bom  tbe  land  of  bondaga  t  b  deened 

our  slaTea  shall  go, 
And  signs  to  na  are  oftved,  aa  ent  to  Fha- 

If  we  are  blind,  their  ezodas,  Uka  Israel's 

of  yore, 
Through  a  Bed  Sea  is  daaaaad  to  b^rtoae 

•urges  an  of  gen. 


T  is  ours  to  utb  our  brethren,  with  peace 

•ud  love  to  win 
Their  darkened  hearts  from 

harden  it  to  alo; 
Bnt  if  before  bia   duty  man   with  listless 

spirit  stands, 
EieloDE  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the  work 


.  out  bis  hands. 


TO  THE    DANDELION 

De:ar  oommon  flower,  that  grow'st  be- 
side the  waj. 
Fringing   the    dustj   toad   with    harmless 
pJd, 
Fint  pledge  of  blithesome  Maj, 
Which  ohudreo  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride 

High-heaxted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that 
the; 
Ad  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  fi>und, 

Which    not    the   rich    earth's    ample 

Uaj  matfh  in  wealth,  tboa  art  more  dear 


Than   all  the  prouder  suimner-blooiiis 
maybe. 

Gold  aach  as  thine  ne'er  drew  the  Span- 
ish prow 
Tiaefngh  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  teas. 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease; 

T  ts  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she  seat- 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  undentand 
To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  bj 
The  oifered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  mj  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and   heed  not  space   or 

Not  in  mid  Jnae  the  golden-cnirassed 
bee 
Feels  a  more   Sttmmer-like   warm   ravish- 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent, 
Hi*  ingnat  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  Brst 
Fran  tEe  dork  green  thy  yellow  circles 


Then  think  I  of  deep   shadows  on   the 
grass, 
Of  meadows  where  in  aim  the  cattle  graze, 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass, 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways, 
Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass. 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  of  waters  blue 

Tbat  from  tlie  distance  sparkle  through 
Some  woodlaud  gap,  and  of  a  sky  above, 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb 
doth  move. 

My    childhood's    earliest    thoughts    are 
linked  with  tbee; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin'i 
song, 
Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long. 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  pie^. 
Listened  aa  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 

With   news   from   heaven,   which    he 
could  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears 
When   birds   and   flowers    and    I   were 
happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  artl 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret 

IKd  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe. 
And  with  a  child's  nndoubting   wisdom 

On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 

THE   GHOST-SEER 

This  poem  was  printed  March  8, 1845,  in  tie 
Broadicay  Journal,  edited  by  C.  F.  Briggi. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  poem  LowbII 
confewee  hia  diaaatikfaetiun  with  the  eTecation 
aa  compared  with  the  aonoeptioD,  and  adda  : 
"  Written  in  the  metre  which  I  have  chosen  it 
is  perhaps  too  long,  but  the  plot  would  have 
anfflced  for  qnite  a  long  and  elaborate  poem, 
into  which  a  good  deal  of  reflection  and  ei- 
perience  might  have  been  compressed." 

Te  who,  passing  graves  bv  night. 

Glance  not  to  the  left  or  right. 

Lest  a  spirit  should  arise. 

Cold  and  white,  to  freeze  your  eyes, 


^ 


ir=-  • 


1>««^  ^  ^!S^l»k  and  f^ 
j^^f  •***S  fold  oa  ^^»    .a.* 

TOl  the  e^  ^wTlheM*  »t  hiss. 
An  a.y  V*«.^  ?^^  Wiss; 

Fticker  wi»  ^^^   ^^y 
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Into  the  absorbing  cIkj. 

Wto  is  he  that  skulks,  afraid 

Of  the  trust  he  bos  betrayed. 

Shuddering  if  perchanoe  a  gleam 

Of  old  nobleness  should  stFcam 

Tbrooeb  the  pent,  uDnhotesome  room, 

Where  hia  shrunk  soul  cowers  in  gloom, 

Spirit  sad  beyond  the  rest 

Rv  mar*  instbct  for  the  best  7 

T  is  a  poet  who  was  sent 

For  a  bod  world's  punishment. 

By  conapetllng  it  to  see 

Golden  glimpses  of  To  Be, 

By  compelling  it  tu  hear 

Songs  that  prove  the  angels  near; 

Wbo  nas  sent  to  be  the  tongue 

Of  the  weak  and  spirit-wrung, 

Whence  the  fierj-winged  Despair 

In  men's  shrinking  ejes  might  flare. 

T  is  our  ho|>e  doth  fashion  us 

To  base  use  or  glorious: 

He  who  might  have  been  a  lark 

Of  Truth's  morning,  from  the  dark 

Raining  down  melodious  hope 

Of  a  freer,  broader  scope, 

Aspirations,  prophecies, 

Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise, 

Chose  to  be  a  bird  of  night, 

That,  with  ejes  refusing  light, 

Huoted  from  some  hollow  tree 

Of  the  wocld'a  idolatry. 

'T  is  bis  ponisbment  to  hear 

Sweep  of  eager  piuions  near, 

And  bis  own  vaiu  wings  to  feel 

Drooping  downward  to  his  heel. 

All  their  grace  and  import  lost, 

Burdening  his  weary  ghost; 

Ever  walking  by  bis  side 

He  must  see  his  angel  guide, 

Who  at  interrals  doth  turn 

Looks  on  him  so  sadly  stem, 

With  such  ever~new  surprise 

Of  bashed  anguish  in  her  eyes. 

That  it  seems  the  light  of  day 

From  around  him  shrinks  away. 

Or  drops  blunted  from  the  wall 

Built  around  him  by  his  fall, 

Tben  the  mountains,  whose  white  peaks 

Catch  the  morning's  earliest  streaks, 

He  moat  see,  where  prophets  sit. 

Turning  east  their  faces  lit, 

Whence,  with  footsteps  beautiful, 

To  the  earth,  yet  dim  and  dull. 

They  the  gladsome  tidings  bring 

Of  the  mnlight's  bastMoing: 


But  enough  I     Oh,  do  not  dare 
From  the  next  the  veil  to  tear. 
Woven  of  station,  trade,  or  dress, 
More  obscene  than  nakedness, 
Wherewith  plausible  culture  drapes 
Fallen  Nature's  myriad  shapes  I 
Let  us  rather  love  to  mark 
How  the  uneitiuguished  spark 
Still  gleams  through  the  thin  disgnise 
Of  our  customs,  pomps,  and  lies, 
And,  Dot  seldom  blown  to  flame, 
Vindicates  its  ancient  claim. 


STUDIES   FOR  TWO   HEADS 

The  second  of  theae  iitndies  was  from  A. 
nronaon  Alcott.  Sea  LeUers  U.  ^11,  vhers 
Lowffll  has  something  to  say  of  the  ease  with 
which  be  wrote  at  the  time  of  this  poem,  i.  e. 
before  1S50.  He  was  under  an  sngagemeiit 
at  this  time  to  write  constantly  for  the  .-Ind'- 
Slaperg  Standard,  and  hs  threw  off  many 
poems  u  part  of  the  folfilment  of  his  engwe- 
ment.  The  spur  to  activity  came  when  bis 
own  mind  was  fertile,  and  some  of  his  best 
known  and  most  spontaneoua  work  appeared 
at  (bis  time. 


Some  sort  of  heart  I  know  is  hers,  — 
I  chanced  to  feel  her  pulse  one  nighty 

A  brain  she  has  that  never  errs. 
And  yet  is  never  nobly  right ; 

It  does  not  leap  to  great  results. 
But,  in  some  corner  out  of  sight. 
Suspects  a  spot  of  latent  blight, 
And,  o'er  the  impatient  infinite, 

She  bargains,  baggies,  and  consults. 

Her  eye,  —  it  seems  a  chemic  test 

Aod  drops  upon  yon  like  an  acid; 
It  bites  yon  with  miconscioos  zest. 

So  clear  and  bright,  so  coldly  placid; 
It  holds  you  quietly  aloof, 

It  holds,  —  and  yet  it  does  not  win  yon; 
It  merely  puts  you  to  the  proof 

And  sorts  what  qualities  are  in  yon; 
It  smiles,  but  never  brings  you  nearer, 

It  lights,  —  her  nature  draws  not  nigh; 
'T  is  but  that  yours  is  growing  clearer 

To  her  assays;  —  yes,  try  and  ' 

You  '11  get  no  deeper  ''       '    ~ 


-eye.    ^^^H 
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There,  yon  wre  classified:  she 's  gone 

Far,  far  awaj  into  herself; 
Each  with  its  Latin  label  on, 
Your  poor  components,  one  by  one, 

Are  laid  upon  their  proper  shelf 
Li  her  compact  and  oraered  mind. 
And  what  of  yon  is  left  behind 
Is  no  more  to  her  than  the  wind; 
In  that  clear  brain,  which,  day  a^  nifffaty 

No  moTement  of  tibe  h^irt  e'er  jost&s, 
Her  friends  are  ranged  on  left  and  right,  — 
Here,  silez,  hornblende,  sienite; 

There,  animal  remains  and  fossils. 

And  yet,  O  subtile  analyst. 
That  canst  each  property  detect 

Of  mood  or  grain,  that  canst  untwist 
Each  tangled  skein  of  intellect, 

And  with  thy  scalpel  eyes  lay  bare 

Each  mental  nerve  more  fine  than  air,— 
O  brain  exact,  that  in  thy  scales 

Canst  weigh  the  sun  and  never  err. 
For  once  thy  patient  science  fails, 
One  problem  still  defies  thy  art;— 

Thou  never  canst  compute  for  her 

The  distance  and  diameter 
Of  any  simple  human  heart. 

II 

Hear  him  but  speak,  and  you  will  feel 
The  shadows  of  the  Portico 

Over  your  tranquil  spirit  steal. 
To  modulate  all  joy  and  woe 
To  one  subdued,  subduing  glow; 

Above  our  squabbling  business-hours. 

Like  Fhidian  Jove's,  his  beauty  lowers, 

His  nature  satirizes  ours; 

A  form  and  front  of  Attic  grace. 

He  shames  the  higgling  market-place. 

And  dwarfs  our  more  mechanic  powers. 

What  throbbing  verse  can  fitly  render 
That  face  so  pure,  so  tremblin|^-tender  ? 

Sensation  glimmers  through  its  rest, 
It  speaks  unmanaded  by  words, 

As  full  of  motion  as  a  nest 
Tliat  palpitates  with  unfledged  birds; 

T  IS  likest  to  Bethesda's  stream, 
Forewarned  through  all  its  thrilling  springs, 

White  with  the  angel's  oominjB^  gleam. 
And  rippled  with  his  fanning  wings. 


jpuwliijg 


The  omen  of  a  fairer  raee; 
With  one  grand  trope  he  boldly  _ 

The  gulf  wherein  so  many  &1], 

"Twixt  possible  and  actual; 
Ks  first  swift  word,  talariaf-shod, 
Eznberant  with  oonseioos  God, 
Out  of  the  choir  of  planets  blots 
The  present  earth  witii  all  its  spots. 

Himself  unshaken  as  the  sky. 

His  words,  like  whirlwinds,  spin  on  high 

Systems  and  creeds  pellmeU  together; 
T  is  strange  as  to  a  deaf  man's  eye, 
While  trees  uprooted  splinter  by. 

The  dumb  turmoil  of  stormy  weather; 

Less  of  iconoclast  than  shaper. 
His  spirit,  safe  behind  the  reach 
Of  the  tornado  of  his  speech. 

Bums  calmly  as  a  glowworm's  taper. 

So  great  in  speech,  but,  ah  I  in  act 

So  overrun  with  vermin  troubles, 
The  coarse,  sharp-cornered,  uriy  &et 

Of  life  collapses  all  his  bubbles: 
Had  he  but  lived  in  Plato's  day. 

He  might,  unless  my  fancy  errs. 
Have  shfffed  that  golden  voice's  sway 

O'er  barefooted  philosophers. 
Our  nipping  climate  hardly  suits 
The  ripening  of  ideal  frui&: 
His  theories  vanquish  us  all  summer, 
But  winter  makes  him  dumb  and  dumber; 
To  see  him  mid  life's  needful  thinp 

Is  something  painfully  bewildenng; 
He  seems  an  angel  with  dint  wings 

Tied  to  a  mortal  wife  ana  children. 
And  by  a  brother  seraph  taken 
In  the  act  of  eating  eggs  and  baeon. 
Like  a  clear  fountun,  ms  desire 

Exults  and  leaps  toward  the  lights 
In  eveigr  drop  it  says  '*  Aspire  I  ** 

Striving  for  more  ideal  height; 
And  as  the  fountain,  falling  thenoe. 

Crawls  baffled  through  the  common  gut- 
ter, 
So,  from  his  speech's  eminenoe^ 
He  shrinks  into  the  present  tense. 

Unkinged  by  foolish  bread  and  butter. 

Yet  smile  not,  worldling,  for  in  deeds 
Not  all  of  life  that 's  orave  and  wise  is; 

He  strews  an  ampler  future's  seeds^ 
'T  is  your  fault  if  no  harvest  rises; 

Smooth  back  the  sneer;  for  is  h  iiaiu^ 
That  all  he  is  and  has  is  Benlj's  f 


Br  »oiil  the  »ou1'b  gaina  ninat  be  wrouglit, 
Ine  Actual  oUima  our  coarser  thought, 
The  Ideal  hath  its  higher  duties. 


Cax  thia  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale, 

With  such  immitigable  eye 
Didat  look   apon  those  writbiog  souls   in 
bale. 

And  note  each  Teageanae,  and  pass  bj 
Uunored,  save  when  thy  heart  by  chance 
Cvt  backward  one  forbidden  ^luioe, 

Aod  saw  FrancescA,  with  child's  glee, 

Snbdue  and  mount  thy  wild-horae  knee 
Aad  with   proud   bands   control   its   flary 
pmnce? 

With  half-drooped  lids,  and  smooth,  round 

And  eye  remote,  that  inly  sees 
Piir  Beatrice's  apirit  wandering  now 

In  some  sea-lulled  Hesperides, 
llioa  movest  through  the  jarring  street, 
Secluded  from  the  noise  of  feet 

By  her  gift-blossom  in  thy  hand, 

Ay  branch  of  palm  from  Holy  Land;  — 
No  trace  is  here  of  ruin's  fiery  sleet. 


lettl 


oethlng  round  thy  lips 


gray   herald-shadow    ere    the 

Nbtobes  the  perfect  disk  with  gloom; 

A  •omething  tlut  wonid  banish  thee. 

And  thine  untamed  pursuer  be. 

From  men  and  their  unworthy  fates, 
Though  Florence  had  not  shut  her  gates, 

Aod  Grief  had  loosed  her  clutch  and  let 
thee  free. 

Ah  !  be  who  follows  fearlessly 

The  beckonings  of  a  poet-heart 
Shall  wander,  and  without  the  world's  de- 

A  banished  man  in  field  and  mart; 
Harder  than  Floreuce'  walls  tlie  bar 
Which  with  deaf  sternness  holds  him  far 
Fura  home  and  friends,  till  death's  re- 
lies his  only  prayer  for  peace, 
marred  veteran  of  a  lifelong 


This  poem  was  printed  in  the  Dfmocrtiiic 
Btvieu;  Ootober.  1844,  and  the  friend  was 
donbtlen  C.  P.  Bnggn.  See  the  letter  of  con- 
Bolation  addreBsed  to  him  in  August,  Litters  I- 

7s-ai. 

Dkath  never  came  so  nigh  to  ma  before. 
Nor  showed  me  his  mild  face:  oft  bad  I 

Of  calm  and  peace  and  safe  forgetfulness. 
Of  folded  hands,  cloBcd  eyes,  and  heart  at 

And  slumber  sound  beneath  a  flowery  turf, 
Of  faults  forgotten,  and  an  inner  place 
Kept  sacred  for  us  in  the  heart  of  friends; 
But  these  were  idle  fancies,  satisfied 
With  the  mere  husk  of  this  great  mystery. 
And   dwelling   in    the   outward   shows  of 

Heaven  is   not   mounted   to   on   wings  of 

dreams. 
Nor   doth    the    unthankful    happiness   of 

Aim  thitherward,  but  floata  from  bloom  to 

With  earth's  warm  patch  of  annshtne  well 

content; 
'T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 
Whereon  our   firm   feet   planting,    nearer 

God 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  nn- 

Tme  ia  it  that  Death's  face  seems   atem 

und  cold. 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we  love. 
But  all  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  masks. 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
With  every  anguiah  of  our  earthly  part 
The  spirit  s  sight  grows  clearer;  this  waa 

meant 
When  Jesua  touched  the  blind  man's  lids 

with  clay. 
Life  is  the  jailer.  Death  the  angel  sent 
To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us  free. 
He  flings  not  ope  the  ivory  gate  of  Best,  — 
Only  the  fallen  spirit  knocks  at  that, —    , 
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But  to  benigner  regions  beekoas  as. 

To  destinies  of  more  rewmided  toiL 

In  the  hoshed  eluunber,  sitting  bj  thedead. 

It  grmtes  on  as  to  hear  the  flood  of  life 

Whirl  mstling  onwazd»  sg,neele»  of  our 


The  bee  hams  en;  mtamad  the  bInMomcd 


Whirs  the  light  hammiag^iiid;  ihb  eiiekst 


The  loevsfs  shrill  ahnui  stiags  tte 
Hard  bj»  the  coek  shoots  loatilj;  from 

£sns  to  €uai^ 
His  shaerr  bgothws»  tsDiag  of  tte  son, 
Absvi»»  ^  lar  awar  ihb  jojaaee  dies: 
We  MT«r  hatw  befoce  kov  God  had  filled 
The  sttBuner  air  with  h^pj  liTiar  soands; 
AU  roaad  as  winw  asi  owplaa  of  life^ 
And  vet  ^bm  ow  dear  haait  lias  eold  and 

stilL 
II  is  HNMt  straagei  when  tte  great 
Hathi  for  oar  salais 

hftve  had 
IKtr  ittwuucdeet  etpeneaea  of  Ged» 
Whim  with  his  pceeeaM  stiU  tkt 

Aad  ia  awed  afWr  him»  thai  aai^ght  is 

^Aaaged^ 
That  Naftaw"^  fiaue  h>oks  aaaeHinwIsdging^ 
Aad  the  aiad  w^wVi  stiU "" "^-^ 


Afler  il>  battertlMe^  aad  glares  ao  sigm. 
T  b  htfd  al  tm  to  see  a  aU  aright: 
la  xaiis  ¥Wlk  hfowa  b«c  trunpto- 

lUr    sMitead    tcoof^:  7<  thiesig^  tike 

Oi  \fmtt  ow«  hitter  teaM»  we  Isaim  to  look 
Vu«jba4led  on  th^  liaijitss  of  God^  fMo; 
KaHh  is  too  dark»  awi  HeftWi  aloaa  Mnm 
thitoagh> 

ll  in  ao  lillW  thinig,  when  a  heiA  soal 
Aad  a  r^eeh  hiNart»  with  their 


Vm  |rmH|»  mk  gtavitatiif  eartkwaid  jet» 

Mt  Tliv^iHg  ui  di^UMMT  INMiodSft 
Aim  esat  U^lv^  the  worU»—ao  little  ^ing^ 
WIm  tto  miWuiided  iHNPMhilitor 
lu|(A  ll»  ^t»t  iiUNM^e  is  withdrawa, 
lil^  Ilk  thU  wv«hJL  whefe  evev^ 

thvead 
IMl  mifM^  U  the   oai^   iut«  c«nt 

"^  ^Smmi  ImmmI  ^  Might^hare-beea 
|» flMJA  i^Mto#\i «itr  l<J'  thahrimi 


How  changed,  dear  friend,  are  thy  part  and 

thy  child's ! 
He  bends  above  (Ay  cradle  now,  or  holds 
His  warning  finger  oat  to  be  thy  gaide; 
Thoa  art  the  nursling  now;   he  watches 

thee 
Slow  learning,  one  by  one,  the  secret  things 
Which  are  to  him  nsed  si^ts  of  eyenrday; 
He  smiles  to  see  thy  wondering  guuioes 


con 


The  grass  and  pebbles  of  the  spirit-worid, 
To  thee  miracmoas;  and  he  will  teach 
Thy  knees  their  due  observances  of  prayer. 
Children  are  Grod's  apostles,  day  by  day 
Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope,  and 

peace; 
Nor  hath  thy  babe  his  mission  left  nndone. 
To  me,  at  least,  his  eoing  hence  hath  given 
Serener  thoaghts  and  nearer  to  the  skiesi 
And  opened  a  new  f oantain  in  my  heart 
For  thee,  my  friend,  and  all:  and  oh,  if 

Death 
More  near  approaches  meditates,  and  elai^ 
Even   now  some  dearer,  more  reloetant 

hand, 
God,  strengthen  thoa  my  fidth,  that  I  may 


That  't  is  thine  angel,  who»  with 

haste. 
Unto  the  service  of  the  inner  shrine, 
Doth  waken  thy  belov^  with  a  kiss. 


EURYDICE 

Hsavkn's  cap  held  down  to  me  I  drain, 
The  sanshine  mounts  and  spurs  my  brain; 
Bathing  in  grass,  with  thirsty  eye 
I  sack  the  last  drop  of  the  sky; 
With  each  hot  sense  I  draw  to  the  lees 
The  quickening  out-door  influences. 
And  empty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A  supernaculum  of  summer: 
Not,  nacchus,  all  thy  grosser  juice 
Coald  bring  enchantment  so  profuse. 
Though  for  its  press  each  grape-bunch  had 
The  white  feet  of  an  Oread. 

Throogh  our  coarse  art  gleam,  now  and 

then, 
The  features  of  angelic  men: 
'Neath  the  lewd  Satyr's  veiling  pnint 
Glows  forth  the  Sibyl,  Muse,  or  Saint; 
The  dauber's  boteh  no  more  obeeores 
The  mighty  master's  portraitores. 


ta,j  what  Inokier  beun 

I017  ihall  redeem, 

gee  clod  the  sonl  may  wut 

1  its  nobler  fate, 

t  unwarned  abode, 

ises  cornea  the  God  7 

I  a  whole  youth's  loss, 

I  joy,  we  know  not  whence, 

itune*s  rash  expense, 

r  wise,  the  soul  may  mark, 

leir  simulated  dark, 

gold  that  pierce  the  Aj, 

uleyed  poverty. 

dhood's  hopes,  return, 
iats  my  pulses  bum,  — 
elf-forgetting  sweep, 
npnise  swift  and  wild, 

S;hkanic's  rockborn  child 
J  the  dangerous  leap, 
y-desoended  mood, 
ich  drop  of  sluggiiih  blood, 
Tavei^'s  simple  wand, 
knd  diamond, 
iU  no  bastard  slip, 
psnite-cradled  one, 
ihe  rock's  primeval  drip, 
bradng  mountain's  sou  I 

tA  in  vain  I  no  wish's  away 
nutished  yesterday; 
ires  of  Sheffield  stimp 
aid  Aladdin's  lamp; 
hanged;  ah,  whither  went 
ted  abandonment, 
gaestioning  content, 


I'l  neglected  blossom, 
Aithur  and  his  peers 
b's  clump  of  spears, 
kIb  trireme  launched. 


B  for  the  golden  fleece 
rotohed  Heaperides. 
lipple-shattered  fate, 


ing  life's  every  phase, 

I  a  goddess-vailing  haw, 
forewarn  ing  grace, 

re  tender  dawn  that  fliea 

II  moon's  ample  rise  ? 
parting  glory  shines 

Mr  grove  of  singing  pines; 


At  that  elm-vista's  end  1  trace 
Dimly  tby  sad  leave-taking  face, 
Eurydice  I  Eurydice  t 
The  tremulous  leaves  repeat  to  me 
Eurydice  I  Eurydice  I 
No  gloomier  Orcos  swallows  thee 
Thau  the  unclouded  sunset's  glow; 
Thine  is  at  least  Elysian  woe; 
Thou  hast  Good's  natural  decay, 
And  f adest  like  a  star  away 
Into  an  atmosphere  whose  shine 
With  fuller  day  o'ermasters  thine, 
Knteriug  defeat  as  't  were  a  shrine; 
For  us,  —  we  torn  life's  diary  o'er 
To  find  but  one  word,  —  Nevermore. 


SHE  CAME  AND  WENT 

Afl  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 

Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbeut. 

So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  anriven. 
The  blue  dome's  measureless  content. 

So  my  soul  held  that  moment's  heaven;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As,  at  one  bound,  onr  swift  spring  heaps 
The  orchards  full  of  bloom  and  scent. 

So  clovo  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

An  angel  stood  and  raet  my  gaze, 

Throogh  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent; 

The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went 

Oh,  when  the  room  pwws  slowly  dim, 
And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  spent, 

One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will  brim, 
Only  to  thi[^  she  came  and  went. 

THE   CHANGELING 

I  HAS  a  little  daughter. 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 

To  the  Heavenly  Father's  knee, 
That  I,  hf  the  force  of  nature, 

Might  m  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depth  of  his  infinite  patieuoe 

To  this  wayward  soul  of  ~"~~ 
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I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 

Bot  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  from 

Still  lin^red  and  gleamed  in  her  hair; 
For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden, 

And  as  many  changes  took. 
As  the  shadows  of  snn-gilt  ripples 

On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover. 
How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eye- 
lids. 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over, 
Till  her  outstretched  hands  smiled  also. 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  throagh  her  veins  to  me  ! 

She  had  been  with  as  scarce  a  twelve- 
month, 
And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day, 
,  When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 
/^   Stole  my  kttle  daughter  avray; 
■'    Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zingari 
Bat  loosed  the  hampering  strings. 
And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage-door. 
My  little  bird  ased  her  wings. 


-~\ 


Bat  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  little  an|;el  child. 
That  seems  like  her  bad  in  fall  blossom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled: 
When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

Where  she  always  ased  to  lie, 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awf al  sky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trastfal  also; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward, 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  litUe  violet. 

^Diis  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bliss  it  upon  my  breast: 
Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle 

And  sits  in  mv  little  one's  chair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she 's  gone  to 

Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 


THE  PIONEER 

What  man  would   live  ooffinad 
brick  and  stone. 
Imprisoned  from  the  healing  tooeh  of 

air. 
And  cramped  with  selfish  landmaiki 
everywhere, 
When  all  before  him  stretches,  fnzTowleas 
and  lone. 
The  unmapped  prairie  none  can  fenoe  or 
own? 

What  man  would  read  and  read  tlie  self- 
same faces, 
And^  like  the  marbles  which  the  wind- 
mill grinds. 
Rub  smooth  forever  with  the  same 
smooth  minds. 
This    year    retracing    last    year's,  eveiy 
year's,  dull  traces. 
When  there  are  woods  and  un-penidded 
spaces? 

What  man  o'er  one  old  thoaght  wonkL 
pore  and  pore. 
Shut  like  a  book  between  its  eoreii 

thin 
For  every  fool  to  leave  his  dog's-eaa 
in. 
When  solitude  is  his,  and  God  forevermon, 
Just  for  the  opening  of  a  paltij  door  ? 

What   man    would   watch   life's    oosy 
element 
Creep  Letheward   forever,  when  he 

might 
Down  some  great  river  drift  beyond 
men's  sight, 
To  where  the  undethronfid  foretf s  royal 
tent 
Broods  with  its  hush  o'er  half  a  oonti- 
nent  ? 

What  man  with  men  would  pnah  and  al- 
tercate, 
Piecing  out  crooked  means  to  eiooked 

ends. 
When  he  can  have  the  skies  and  woods 
for  friends, 
Snatch  back  the  rudder  of  his  ondismantled 
fate. 
And  in  himself  be  mler,  ehnieh,  and 
state? 


ODE  TO  FRANCE 


Caatl«aTea  uidfMthen  rot  in  lut  year's 

The  wiDged  brood,  flown  thence,  new 

dveUiDgE  plan; 
The  serf  of  his  own  Past  is  not  a  man; 
To  elunge  and  change  ii  life,  to  move  ftnd 

Not  what  we  aie,  but  what  we  hope,  b 


Hm  wild,  free  woods  maJie  do  man  halt 
or  bUnd; 
Citiei  rob  men  of  ejea  and  hands  and 

feet, 
Pitching  one  whole  of  man)'   incom- 

Thc    general   preys   npou   the    individual 

And  eaoh  alone  is  helpleHs  as  the  wind. 


1  some  man's  serTont;  everj 


I>  by  aome  other's  presence  quite  dia- 

orowned; 
Each   owes   the  next  through   all  the 
imperfect  ruuud, 
at  not  with  matual  belpj  each  man  ia  bis 

own  goal. 
And  the  whole  earth  must  stop  to  pay 
him  tolL 

Here,   life   the    undiminished    man   de- 
mands; 
New  faculties  stretch  out  to  meet  new 

What  Nature  asks,  that  Nature  also 

■B  man  is  loid,  not  drudge,  of  e;es  and 
feet  and  bands, 
And  to  his   life   is   knjt   with   hourly 


Come  out,  then,  from   the  old  thoughts 
and  old  ways, 
Before  you  harden  to  a  crystal  cold 
Which   the  new  life  can  shatter,  but 
not  mould; 
Freedom  for  you  still  waits,  still,  looking 
^^^^     backward,  stays, 
^^^ht  widens  still  the  iiretrieTable  space. 


LONGING 


_  r  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 
That  through  the  goal  come  thronging, 


Which  one  was  e'er  so  dear,  so  kind. 

So  beautiful  as  Longing  ? 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are  J 


For  one  transcendent  n; 

Before  the  Present  pooc  and  bare 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

Still,  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife, 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  Longing  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  Real; 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know. 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  tbe  soul  immortal. 

longing  is  God's  fresh  heavenward  will 
With  our  poor  earthward  striving; 

We  quench  it  that  we  may  be  stiU 
Content  with  merely  living ; 

But,  would  we  learn  mat  heart's  full  scope 


All  I  let  us  hope  that  to  oar  praise 

Good  God  not  only  reckons 
The  moments  when  we  tread  his  wa^s. 

But  when  the  spirit  beckons,  — 
That  some  slight  good  is  also  wrought 

Beyond  self-satisfaction, 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  thought, 

Howe'er  we  fail  in  action. 
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As,  flake  by  flake,  the  beetling  avaUtioIiea 
Build  up  their  imminent  crags  of  noise- 
less snow. 
Till  some  chance  thrill  tbe  loosened  ruin 
launches 
In  nnwamed  havoc  on  the  roofs  below. 
So  grew  and  gathered  through  the   silent 

The   madness   of    a   People,   wrong  by 

There  seemed   no  strength   in   the   dumb 
toiler's  tears. 
No  strength  in  suffering;  but  the   Post 

The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 


ries  I 
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Leaped   up  with  one  hoane   yell  and 

snapped  its  bands, 
Groped  for  its  right  with  homy,  Gallons 
hands. 
And  stared  around  for  God  with  bloodshot 
eyes. 
What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all  too 
hard 
For   nioe   distinctions,  —  if   that   miBnad 
throng  — 
They  whose  thick  atmosphere  no  bard 
Had  shivered  with  the  lightning  of  his 
song, 
Brates  with  the  memories  and  desires  of 

men, 
Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  iron 
pen, 
Li  the  crooked  shoulder  and  the  fore- 
head low. 
Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong, 
And  physicked  woe  with  woe  ? 

u 

They  did  as  they  were  taught;  not  theirs 

the  blame. 
If  men  who  scattered  firebrands  reaped  the 
flame: 
They  trampled  Peace  beneath  their  say- 
aee  feet. 
And  by  her  golden  tresses  drew 
Mercy  along  the  payement  of  the  street. 
O  Freedom  I   Freedom  I  is  thy  morning- 
dew 
So  gory  red  ?    Alas,  thy  light  had 

ne'er 
Shone  in  upon  the  chaos  of  their  lair  ! 
They  reared  to  thee  such  symbol  as  they 
knew, 
And  worshipped  it  with   flame   and 

blood, 
A  Vengeance,  axe  in  hand,  that  stood 
Holding  a  tyrant's  head  up  by  the  clotted 
hair. 

Ill 

What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  suffered,  these 

we  know; 
These  have  found  piteoas  voice  in  song 

and  prose; 
But  for  the  Oppressed,  their  darkness  and 

their  woe, 
Their   grinding  centuries,  —  what  Muse 

had  those  ? 
Though  hall  and  palace  had  nor  eyes  nor 

ears. 


Hardening  a  people's  heart  to  senseless 
stone. 
Thou  knewest  them,  O  Earth,  that  drank 
their  tears, 
O  Heayen,  that  heard  their  iwaytimiiftt^ 
moanl 
They  noted  down  their  fetters,  link  by 

link; 
Coarse  was  the  hand  that  scrawled,  and 
red  the  ink; 
Rude  was  their  score,  as  suits  unlettered 
men. 
Notched  with  a  headsman's  aze  upon  a 

block: 
What  marvel  if,  when  came  the  ayenging 
shock, 
T  was  AtS,  not  Urania,  held  the  pen  ? 

IV 

With  eye  averted,  and  an  anguished  frown» 
Loathingly  glides    the    Muse    through 
scenes  o?  strife. 
Where,  like  the  heart  of  Vengeance  up 
and  down. 
Throbs  in    its    framework    the  blood- 
muffled  knife; 
Slow  are  the  steps  of  Freedom,  but  her  feet 
Turn  never  backward:  hers  no  Uoody 
glare; 
Her  light  is  calm,  and  innocent,  and  sweet. 
And  where  it  enters  there  is  no  despair : 
Not  first  on  palace  and  cathedral  spire 
Quivers  and  gleams  that  unconsummgfire; 
While  these    stand   black    against   her 
morning  skies, 
The  peasant  sees  it  leap  from  peak  to  peak 
Along  his  hills;  the  craftsman's  burning 
eyes 
Own  with  cool  tears  its  influence  mother- 
meek; 
It  lights  the  poet's  heart  np  like  a  star; 
Ah  I  while   the  tyrant  deemed   it  still 
afar, 
And  twined  with  golden  threads  his  futile 
snare. 
That  swift,   convicting  glow  all  round 
him  ran; 
'T  was  close  beside  him  there, 
Sunrise  whose  Memnon  is  the  soul  of  man. 


O  Broker-King,  is  this  thy  wisdom's  fruit  ? 
A  dynasty  plucked  out  as  't  were  a  weed 
Grown  rankly  in  a  night,  that  leaves  no 
seed  ! 


Could  eighteen  ;eua  itrike  down  no  deeper 
rogt? 
Bat  now  thj  vulture  e;e  waa  turned  on 

A  sbout  from  Paris,  and  tbj  crown  falls  off, 
TIij  r«ce  has  ceased  to  reign, 

Ami  thou  become  u  fugitive  and  scoff: 
I      WfpBxj  the  feet  that  mount  by  stairs  of 
I  go'd> 

I      Aad  weakest  of  all  fences  one  of  steel ; 
I Go  and  keep  school  agaiu   like  him  of 


{jraeusao  tyrant;  —  thoa  mayst  feel 
il  amid  a  bircb-swayed  commonweal ! 


nangbt 

600B  as  the  atrip  of  gold  about  thy  brows 
Waa   DO  more  emblem   of  the  People's 
thought: 
Tain  were  thy  bayonets  against  the  foe 
Hioq  hadst   to   uopc   with;    thou   didat 
wage 
Wm  not  with  Frenchmen  merely;  —  no, 

Thy  strife  was  with  the  Spiritof  the  Age, 
The  invisible  Spirit  whose  first  breath  di- 

Seattered  thy  frail  endeavor, 
And,  like  poor  l^st  year's  leaves,  whirled 
the«  and  tbine 

Into  the  Uork  forever  t 


There  I  behold  a  Nation: 

The  France  which  Uos 
Between  the  Pyrenees  and  Rhine 
Is  the  least  part  of  France ; 
I  see  her  rather  in  the  soul  whose  shine 
Burns    through    the     craftamau's    grimy 


Is  here  no  triumph  ?     Nay,  what  though 
The    yellow    blood   of   Trade    meouwhSe 
should  pour 
Along  its  arteries  a  shrunken  flow, 
Aivl    the   idle   canvas   droop   around    the 
dim? 

These  do  not  make  a  state, 
Nor  keep  it  great; 
I  tbink  God  mado 
The  earth  for  man,  not  trade; 
And  where  each  humblest  ho  man  crcatnre 
Can  stand,  no  more  suapicioua  or  afraid, 
Ereot  andkinely  in  bis  right  of  nature, 
To  beaven  and  earth  knit  witb  harmonious 

Where  I  behold  the  exultation 
Of  manhood  glowing  in  those  eyes 
That  had  bieen  dark  for  ages. 
Or   only   lit   with   bestial    loves   and 


In  the  new  energy  divine 

Of  Toil's  eu&auchised  glance. 

And  if  it  be  a  dream, 
If  the  great  Future  be  the  little  Past 
'Neath  a  new   mask,   which   drops   and 

shows  at  last 
The  same  weird,  mocking  face  to  balk 
nod  bhist. 
Yet,  Muse,  a  gladder   measure   suits   the 
theme. 

And  the  Tyrtiean  harp 
Loves  notes  more  resolute  and  sharp. 
Throbbing,  as  throbs  the   bosom,  hot  and 
fast: 

Such  visions  are  of  rooming, 
Theirs  is  no  vague  forewarning. 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true, 
And  shape  the  world  auew; 
If  this  be  a  sleep. 
Make  it  long,  make  it  deep, 
0  Father,whosendesttbeharve6tBmeDreapI 
While  Labor  so  sleepeth. 
His  sorrow  is  gone. 
No  longer  he  weepeth. 
But  smiletb  and  steepeth 

His  thoughts  in  the  dawn; 
He  heareth  Hope  yonder 

Rain,  lark-like,  her  fancies. 
His  dreaming  bands  wander 
Mid  heartVease  and  pansies; 
"  "T  U  a  dream  I     'T  is  a  vision  I  * 

Shrieks  Mammon  aghast; 
"The  day's  btoad  derision 
Will  chase  it  at  last; 
Ye  are  niad,  ye  have  taken 
A  slumbering  krakcn 

For  firm  land  of  the  Past  I  " 
Ah  I  if  he  awaken, 

God  shield  us  all  then. 

If  this  dream  rudely  shaken 

Shall  cheat  faim  again  t 


Since  first  I  heard  our  North-wind  blow, 

Since  first  I  saw  Atlantic  throw 

Od  ottt  grim  rooks  his  thunderous  snow. 
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I  loved  thee,  Freedom;  as  a  boy 
The  rattle  of  thj  shield  at  Marathon 
Did  with  a  Grecian  joy 
Through  all  my  palsies  nm; 
But  I  hare  learned  to  love  thee  now 
Without  the  helm  upon  thy  gleaming  brow, 

A  maiden  mild  and  undemed 
Like  her  who  bore  the  world's  redeeming 
child; 
And  sorely  never  did  thine  altars  glance 
With  pnzer  fires  than  now  in  France; 
While,  in  their  dear  white  flashes, 
Wrong's  shadow,  backward  cast, 
Waves  cowering  o'er  the  ashes 

Of  the  dead,  blaspheming  Past, 
O'er  the  shapes  of  fallen  snants. 

Hi.  own  i^baried  brool. 
Whose  dead  hands  clench  defiance 
At  the  overpowering  Good: 
And  down  the  happy  future  runs  a  flood 

Of  prophesying  light; 
It  shows  an  Earth  no  longer  stained  with 

blood, 
Blossom  and  fruit  where  now  we  see  the  bud 
Of  Brotherhood  and  Right. 

ANTI-APIS 

PRAISEST  Law,  friend  ?    We,  too,  love  it 

much  as  they  that  love  it  best; 
'T  is  the  deep,  august  foundation,  whereon 

Peace  and  Justice  rest; 
On  the  rock  primeval,  hidden  in  the  Past 

its  bases  be, 
Block  by  block  the  endeavoring  Ages  built 

it  up  to  what  we  see. 

But  dig  down:  the  Old  unbnry;  thou  shalt 

find  on  every  stone 
That  each  Age  hath  carved  the  symbol  of 

what  god  to  them  was  known, 
Ugly  shapes  and   brutish   sometimes,  but 

the  fairest  that  they  knew; 
If  their  sight  were  dim  and  earthward,  yet 

their  hope  and  aim  were  true. 

Surely  as  the  unconscious  needle  feels  the 

far-ofP  loadstar  draw, 
So  strives  every  gracious  nature  to  at-one 

itself  with  law; 
And  the  elder  Saints  and  Sages  laid  their 

pious  framework  right 
By  a  theocratic  instinct  covered  from  the 

people's  sight. 


A«  their  gods  were,  bo  their  laws  were; 

Thor  the  strong  could  reave  and 

steal. 
So  through  many  a  peaoefnl  inlet  tore  the 

Norseman's  eager  keel; 
But  a  new  law  came  when  Christ  eame, 

and  not  blameless,  as  before. 
Can  we,  paying  him  our  lii^titlies,  give  our 

Uvea  and  faiths  to  Thor. 

Law  is  holy:  ay,  but  what  law  ?    Is  there 

nothing  more  divine 
Than  the  patched-up  broils  of  Congress, 

venal,  full  of  meat  and  wine  ? 
Is  there,  say  you,  nothing  higher  ?    Naught, 

Groa  save  us  I  tl^  transoends 
Laws  of  cotton  texture,  wove  liy  vulgar 

men  for  vulgar  ends  ? 

Did  Jehovah  ask  their  counsel,  or  mbmift 

to  them  a  plan. 
Ere  he  filled  with  loves,  hopes,  longings, 

this  aspiring  heart  of  man  ? 
For  their  edict  does  the  soul  wait,  ere  it 

swing  round  to  the  pole 
Of  the  true,  the  free,  the  Grod-willed,  all 

that  makes  it  be  a  soul  ? 

Law  is  holy;  but  not  your  law,  ye  who 

keep  the  tablets  whole 
^While  ^e  oash  the  Law  to  pieces,  shatter  it 

m  life  and  soul; 
Bearing  up  the  Ark  is  lightsome,  golden 

Apis  hid  within. 
While  we  Levites  share  the  offerings,  richer 

by  the  people's  sin. 

Give  to  CsBsar  what  is  Cesar's  ?  yes,  but 

tell  me,  if  you  can. 
Is  this  superscription  Cesar's  here  upon 

our  orother  man  ? 
Is  not  here  some  other's  image,  dark  and 

sullied  though  it  be. 
In  this  f ellowHsoul  that  worships,  stmgglee 

Godward  even  as  we  ? 

It  was  not  to  such  a  future  that  the  May- 
flower's prow  was  turned. 

Not  to  such  a  faith  the  martyrs  clung,  ex- 
ulting as  they  burned; 

Not  by  such  laws  are  men  fashioned,  ear- 
nest, simple,  valiant,  great 

In  the  household  virtues  whereon  rests  the 
unconquerable  state. 


Ah  1  tbeie  u  k  higher  gospel,  overhead  the 

God-roof  springs, 
And    e«di  glad,  obedient   pLuet  like  a 

golden  shuttle  siugs 
^litoiigii  the  veb  wliicb   Time  is  ireaTing 

in  hia  ne?ei-resting  loom, 
WeftTing  aeasona  many  -  colored,  bringing 

prophecy  to  doom. 

^ndnk  Ton  Truth  a  farthing  roshlight,  to 

be  pinched  out  nheu  you  will 
With  jour  deft  official  ilngera,  and   your 

poUticiuu'  Bkill  ? 
Is  yooT  God  a  wooden  fetish,  to  be  hidden 

oat  of  sight 
Thit  his  block  eyes  may  not  see  you  do  the 

thing  that  is  not  right  ?   -~ . 

Bat  the   Destinies   think  not   so;  to  their 

judgment-chamber  lone 
CouM  no  noise  of   popular   clamor,  there 

Fame's  trumpet  is  not  blown; 
Toot  majorities   th«y   reck   not;  that  you 

grant,  but  then  you  say 
That  yon   differ  with   them  somewhat,  — 

which  is  stronger,  you  or  they  ? 

.  TUient  ara  they  as  the  insects  that  boUd 
iaUnds  in  the  deep; 
f  hnrl  not  the  bolted  thunder,  but  their 
silent  way  they  keep; 
re  they  have  been  that  we  know; 
where  empires  towered  that  were 
not  just; 

IiOl  the  skalking  wild  fox  scratches   in  a 
little  heap  of  dust. 

A  PARABLE 


I,  my  brethren,  believe  in  me." 
Ha  pused  not  again  through  the  gate  of 

Wrtb, 
Bat  made  himself  known  to  the  children  of 

earth. 

Tlten  wud  the  ofaief  priests,  and  rulers,  and 

•■  B«boU,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great." 

With    carpets   of  gold    the   ground   they 

Wbecerer  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread. 


And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 
They   lodged   him,   and   served   him  with 
kingly  fare. 

Great  org^jis  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment- 
hall. 
He  saw  his  own  imago  high  over  all. 

But  still,  wherever  his  steps  they  led. 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head. 
And   from   under  the    heavy   foundation- 
stones, 
The  son  of  Mary  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment- 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the  wall, 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 

"  Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars, 

On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  7 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  eodnre, 
'Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the 


"  With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 
le    have   fenced    my   sheep    from    their 

Father's  fold; 
I  have  beard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years." 

"  0  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt, 
We  build  but  as  our  fatliers  built; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand, 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

"  Our  task  is  hard,  —  with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  thine  earth  forever  the  same, 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  thou  lef  test  them,  thy  sheep." 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them, 

And  as  they  drew   back    their    garment- 

For  fear  of  defilement,  "Lo,  here,  "said  he, 
"  The  images  ye  have  made  of  mo  t " 
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ODE 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COCHITUATE 
WATER  INTO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

The  public  system  of  water  works  in  Boston 
dates  from  Ootober  25, 184b,  when  with  much 
ceremony  the  water  of  Lake  Gochitnate,  for- 
merly called  Long  Pond,  was  tamed  into  the 
reservoir  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  extension  of  the  State  House,  and  a 
stream  was  conducted  into  the  Frog  Pond  on 
Boston  Common,  where  the  pressure  gave  head 
to  a  fine  jet.  Besides  the  Ode,  a  selection  was 
sung  from  the  oratorio  of  Elijah,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  the  mayor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  water  commissioners. 

Mt  name  is  Water:  I  have  sped 

Throogh   stnmge,    dark  ways,  nntried 
before, 

By  pare  desire  of  friendship  led, 
Cochitnate's  ambassador; 

He  sends  four  royal  gifts  by  me: 

Long  life,  health,  peace,  and  purity. 

I  'm  Ceres'  cnp-bearer;  I  pour, 

For  flowers  and  fruits  and  all  their  kin, 

Her  crystal  vintage,  from  of  yore 
Stored  in  old  I^irth's  selectest  bin, 

Flora's  Falemian  ripe,  since  God 

The  wine-press  of  the  deluge  trod. 

Li  that  far  ble  whence,  iron-willed. 

The  New  World's  sires  their  bark  un- 
moored, 
The  fairies'  acorn-cups  I  filled 

Upon  the  toadstool's  silver  board. 
And,  'neath  Heme's  oak,  for  Shakespeare's 

sight, 
Strewed  moss  and  grass  with  diamonds 
bright. 

No  fairies  in  the  Mayflower  came, 
And,  lightsome  as  I  sparkle  here. 

For  Mother  Bay  State,  busy  dame, 

I  've  toiled  and  drudged  this  many  a 
year. 

Throbbed  in  her  engines'  iron  veins, 

Twirled  myriad  spindles  for  her  gains. 

I,  too,  can  weave:  the  warp  I  let 
Through    which    the    sun    his    sliuttle 
throws. 


And,  bright  as  Noah  law  it,  yet 

For  you  the  arching  rainbow  glows, 
A  sight  in  Paradise  £nied 
To  unfallen  Adam  and  his  bride. 

When  Winter  held  me  in  his  grip, 
You  seized  and  sent  me  o'er  the  waTey 

Ungrateful  I  in  a  prison-ship; 
But  I  forgive,  not  long  a  slave, 

For,  soon  as  summer  south-winds  blewy 

Homeward  I  fled,  disguised  as  dew. 

For  countless  services  I  'm  fit. 
Of  use,  of  pleasure,  and  of  gain. 

But  lightly  from  all  bonds  I  mt. 
Nor  lose  my  mirth,  nor  feel  a  stain; 

From  mill  and  wash-tub  I  escape. 

And  take  in  heaven  my  proper  shape. 

So,  free  myself,  to-day,  elate 
I  come  from  far  o'er  hill  and  mead» 

And  here,  Cochitnate's  envoy,  wait 
To  be  your  blithesome  Granymede, 

And  brim  your  cups  with  nectar  true 

That  never  will  make  slaves  of  you. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  GRAVES  OF  TWO 
ENGLISH  SOLDIERS  ON  CONCORD  BAT- 
TLE-GROUND 

The  same  good  blood  that  now  refills 
The  dotard  Orient's  shrunken  veins. 
The  same  whose  vigor  westward  thrills^ 
Bursting  Nevada's  silver  chains. 
Poured  nere  upon  the  April  grass. 
Freckled  with  red  the  herbage  new; 
On  reeled  the  battle's  trampung  mass. 
Back  to  the  ash  the  bluebird  flew. 

Poured  here  in  vain;  —  that  sturdy  blood 
Was  meant  to  make  the  earth  more  green^ 
But  in  a  higher,  rentier  mood 
Than  broke  this  April  noon  serene; 
Two  graves  are  here:  to  mark  the  placc^ 
At  head  and  foot,  an  unhewn  stone. 
O'er  which  the  herald  lichens  trace 
The  blazon  of  Obl^rion. 

These  men  were  brave  enough,  and  tme 
To  the  hired  soldier's  buU-dog  ozeed; 
What  brought  them  here  they  never  knew, 
They  iaof^  as  salts  the  FiHgtish  breed: 


i 


The;  OHM  tbr«e  thoiutand  miles,  and  died, 
To  keep  the  Fast  upon  its  tbroue; 
L'abeard,  beyood  the  ocean  tide. 
Their  English  mother  mnde  her  moan. 

The  turf  that  uovers  them  no  thrill 
Sends  up  to  fire  the  heart  and  brain; 
No  •tronger  purpose  nerves  the  will, 
No  hope  renews  its  youth  again; 
Ftoid  farm  to  farm  the  Concord  glides. 
And  trails  my  fancy  with  its  flow ; 
O'erhead  the  balanced  hen-hawk  slides. 
Twinned  in  the  river's  heaven  below. 

Sot  go,  whose  Bay  State  bosom  stirs, 
Prood  of  thy  birth  and  neighbor's  tight, 
Wliere  sleep  the  heroic  villagers 
Borne  red  and  stiff  from  Concord  fight; 
Tlumght  Reuben,  snatching  down  bis  gun. 
Or  Seth,  aa  ebbed  th(^  life  away, 
What  earthquake  rifts  would  shoot  and  run 
World-wide  from  that  short  April  fray  ? 

What  then  ?    With  heart  and  band  they 

wrought, 
.iecording  to  their  village  light; 
1  Wks  for  the  Future  that  they  fought, 
TUr  rustic  faith  in  what  was  right. 


.ned,  in  the  humble  sock; 

I      Jhlin  the  fifth  act;  the  curtain  first 
Bo««  lo4ig  ago  on  Charles's  block. 

Thett  graves  have  voices;  if  they  threw 

Dice  charged  with  fates  beyond  their  ken, 

Yet  to  their  instincts  they  were  true. 

And  h>d  the  genius  to  be  men. 

Fiti«  privilege  of  Freedom's  host, 

Of  hnmbleflt  soldiers  for  the  Right  !  — 

Age  after  age  ye  hold  yonr  post, 

Tour    grave*    send    courage    forth,    and 


TO    

We,  too,  have  autumns,  when  our  leaves 
l>rop  loosely  through  the  dampened  ur, 

Eall  our  good  seems  hound  in  sheaves 
we  stand  reaped  and  bare. 


-e  DO  filed  returns, 
'1  they  come  and  go; 


But 


each  day  brings  less  summer  cheer, 
'rimpa  more  our  ineffectual  spring, 


Crimps  more  our  ineffectual  spr 
Lud  something  earlier  every  year 
Our  singing  birds  take  wing. 

As  less  the  olden  glow  abides, 

And  less  the  chillier  heart  aspires, 
With  drift-wood  beached  in   past  spring- 

We  Ught  our  sullen  fires. 

By  the  pinched  rushlight's  starving  beam 
We  cower  and  strain  our  wasted  sight. 

To  stitch  yonth'a  shruud  up,  seam  by  seam, 
In  the  long  arctic  night. 


Her  dew-drops  on  each  grass-blade  strung, 
In  the  red  sunrise  burning. 

We  trusted  then,  aspired,  believed 

That  earth  could  be  remade  to-morrow; 

Ah,  why  be  ever  undeceived  ? 
Why  give  up  faith  for  sorrow  ? 

O  thou,  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring. 
Faith,  blighted  one,  is  past  retrieving; 

Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing; 
"The  victory  'a  in  believing. 


FREEDOM 

In  A  letter  to  Mr.  Norton,  written  Jane  29, 
1850,  Mr.  Lowell  refera  to  En^liah  comments 
on  tlie  AnstrD-Italian  war,  then  in  iu  earl; 
■tBg«,  and  alludes  to  a  qaotatjon  whiah  Mr. 
Bright  had  made  from  his  vritin^  '*  But," 
be  says,  '^  I  fear  he  thinks  me  too  mueb  of  a 
Quaker.  In  my  Potms  then  are  some  venes 
on  'Freedom'  written  ui  '48  or  ■■«).  They 
ended  thus  as  originally  written.  I  left  the 
verses  out  only  because  I  did  not  think  them 
goodi^not  because  I  did  not  like  the  sentiment. 
I  have  strength  of  mind  enough  not  to  ehoj^v 
a  word  —  though  1  see  how  mueh  better  I 
might  moke  it.''  Be  tben  copies  the  linei 
which  beloff  are  separated  from  the  poem  by 
a  long  dash,  and  adds :  "  I  think  it  must  have 
been  written  in  181>^  for  I  remember  that  aa  1 
Gnt  composed  it,  it  hod  '  Fair  Italy '  instead 
of '  Humanity.' " 

Abe  we,  then,  wholly  fallen  ?     Can  it  be 
That    thou.   North   wind,   that    from 
mountains  bringeit 
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Their  spirit  to  our  plains,  and  thou,  blue 

sea, 
Who  on  our  rocks  thy  wreaths  of  freedom 

flingest, 
As  on  an  tQtar, — can  it  be  that  ye 
Have  wasted  inspiration  on  dead  ears, 
Dulled  with    the  too    familiar   clank  of 

chains? 
The  people's  heart  is  like  a  harp  for  years 
Hung  where  some  petrifying  tfurrent  rains 
Its   slow  -  inorusting  spray:  the  stiffened 

chords 
Faint  and  more  faint  make  answer  to  the 

tears 
That  drip  upon  them:  idle  are  all  words: 
Only  a  golden  plectrum  wakes  the  tone 
Deep  buried  'neath  that  eyer-thickening 

stone. 

We  are  not  free:  doth  freedom,  then,  con- 
sist 
In  musing  with  our  faces  toward  the  Fkst, 
While  petty  cares  and  crawling  interests 

twist 
Their  spider-threads  about  us,  which  at  last 
Grow  strong  as  iron  chains,  to  cramp  and 

bind 
In   formal    narrowness   heart,  soul,   and 

mind  ? 
Freedom  is  recreated  year  by  year, 
In  hearts  wide  open  on  the  God  ward  side, 
lu   souls  calm-cadenced  as  the  whirling 

sphere, 
In  minds  that  swav  the  future  like  a  tide. 
No  broadest  oreeos  can  hold  her,  and  no 

oiHies; 
She  oh(HHM>»  men  for  her  august  abodes, 
lluUdiiitf  them  fair  and  mmting  to  the 

dawn; 
y%^U  wbftn  we  seek  her,  we  but  find  a  few 
l«i|rltt     ftHttprints.    leading     mom  -  ward 

thrtniKh  the  dew: 
Hisfore  (ho  day  had  risen,  she  was  gone. 

Aiul  m^  luuHt  follow:  swiftly  runs  she  on, 
AimI,  if  uttr  ntt^ym  iihould  tilacken  in  despair, 
iU\t  iiiiMiH  hor  faoe,  half  smiles  through 

gohhni  Imir, 
If'fiHivtM'  vlohliiifTi  i»evor  wholly  won: 
ThMt  U  liut  love  whioh  pauses  in  the  race 
TwM  ehuiii  linked  names  on  fleeting  sand 

to  (IHIIMI; 

l^fnediiiii  ifaiued  yesterday  is  no  more  ours; 
Mmi  KHtlmr  but  dry  seeds  of  last  year's 
Mnwerti 


Still  there's  a  charm  oDgraiifted,  still  a 

grace, 
Still  rosy  Hope,  the  free,  the  nnattained. 
Makes  us  Possession's  langnid  hand  let 

faU; 
T  is  but  a  fragment  of  oorselTes  is  gained. 
The  Future  brmgs  us  more,  bat  never  aU. 

And,  as  the  finder  of  some  unknown  realm. 
Mounting  a  sunmdt  whence  he  thinks  to 

BAA 

On  either  side  of  him  the  imprisoning  sea, 
Beholds,  aboTe  the  clouds  that  oyerwhelm 
The  Talley-land,  peak  after  snowy  peak 
Stretch  out  of  sight,  each  like  a  silver 

helm 
Beneath  its  plume  of  smoke,  sublime  and 

bleak. 
And  what  he  thought  an  island  finds  to  ie 
A  continent  to  him  first  oped,  — so  we 
Can  from  our  height  of  Freedom  look  along 
A  boundless  future,  ours  if  we  be  strong; 
Or  if  we  shrink,  better  remount  oar  ships 
And,  fleeing  God's  express  design,  trace 

back 
The  hero-freighted  Mayflower's  prophet- 
track 
To  Europe  entering  her  blood-red  edipse. 


Therefore  of  Europe  now  I  will  not  doubt. 
For  the  broad  foreheads  surely  win  the 

day, 
And  brains,  not  crowns  or  soul-gelt  armies, 

weieh 
In  Fortune's  scales:  such  dust  she  brushes 

out. 
Most  gracious  are  the  conquests  of  the 

Word, 
Gradual  and  silent  as  a  flower's  increase. 
And  the  best  guide  from  old  to  new  is 

Peace  — 
Yet,   Freedom,    thou    canst    sanctify  the 

sword  I 

Bravely  to  do  whate'er  the  time  demands, 

Whether  with  pen  or  sword,  and  not  to 
flinch, 

This  is  the  task  that  fits  heroic  hands; 

So  are  Truth's  boundaries  widened  inch  by 
inch. 

I  do  not  love  the  Peace  which  tyrants 
make; 

The  calm  she  breeds  let  the  sword's  light- 
ning break! 


It  ia  the  tjrauts  who  have  b«Bteti  out 
Ptooghah&res  aad  prlmiDg-hooks  to  apeara 

and  swords, 
And  ihftll  I  pause  and  moralize  and  doubt  ? 
Wliose  veins  nio  water  let  hini  mete  his 

Eieli  fetter  sundered  is  the  whole  world's 

galnl 
Aai  rather  than  humanity  remain 
A  pearl  beneath  the  feet  of  Austriao  swine, 
Veleome  to  me  whatever  breaks  a  chtun. 
Tlut  Muvl;  is  of  God,  and  all  divine  I 
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Bowma  thjself  in  dost  before  a  Book, 
And  fhinlring  the  great  God  is  thiae  aJone, 
0  raah  iconoclast,  thou  wilt  not  brook 
Vfimt  gods  the  heiitliea  carves  in  wood  anil 

As  if  the  Sliepherd  who  from   the   outer 

'      Leads  all   bis  shivering  lambs  to  one  sure 

fold 
Wet«  careful  for  the  fashion  of  his  crook- 
There  is  no  broken  reed  so  poor  and  base, 
Xo  rush,   the   bending  tilt   of  swamp-fly 

blue. 
But  He  therewith  the  ravening  wolf  can 

And  guide  his  flock  to  springs  and  pastures 

Tlirough   ways  unlooked  for,  and  through 

man;  lands, 
Fkr  from  the  rioh  folds  built  with  human 

The  gisoions  footprints  of  his  love  I  trace. 

And  what  art  thou,  own  brother  of  the  clod, 
That   from   bis   hand    the   crook    woaldst 

■natch  away 
And  shake  instead  thy  dry  and  sapless  rod. 
To  M&re  the  sheep  out  of  the  wholesome 

day? 
Ye»,    what   art  thou,    blind,   unconverted 

Jew, 
Thftt  with  thy  idol-volume's  covers  two 
Woaldst  niaJce  a  jail  to  coop   the   living 

God?  ^  . 

^haa  bear'st  not  well  the  mountain  oriran' 

■    TM  " 

Bt  ears  from  Bor  and  Sinsi  caught. 


Thinking  the   cisterus   of    those    Hebrew 

Drew  dry  the  springs  of  the  AU-knower's 

thought. 
Nor  shall  thy  lips  be  touched  with  living 

Who    blow'st    old    altar-coals   with    sole 

desire 
To  weld  anew  the  spirit's  broken  chains. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  He  should  speak  no 

If  thou  host  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 


Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  hut  he  who 

bonds. 
Intent  on  manna  still  and  mortal  ends. 
Sees   it   not,  ueither   hears   its  thundered 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ. 
And  not  on  paper  leaves  uor  leaves  of  stone; 
Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it. 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 
While    Bwiugs    the    sea,  while   mists   the 

mountains  shroud, 
While  thunder's  eurger*  burst  on  cliffs  of 

Still  at  the  prophets'  feet  the  nations  sit. 


BEAVER  BROOK 


think  pretty  well  of  it,  bat  I  have 
II  in  print  yet  The  little  mill  stands  m  a  val- 
ley between  one  of  the  sputa  of  Wellington 
Hill  and  the  main  iDmmit,  just  on  the  edge  of 
Waltliam.  It  is  anrelj  one  of  the  lorelieat 
spola  in  the  itorld.  It  is  one  of  my  Uaas,  aad 
if  yon  will  make  me  a  visit  this  spring  1  will 
take  yoa  np  to  bear  it  roar,  and  I  will  show  you 
tha  oaks '  —  tlie  larfTPst,  I  f nocy.  left  in  the 


HcFBHED  with  brond  simlight  lies  Uie  hill. 


Creeps  o'er  its  dial  of  gray  a 
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Warm  noon  brims  f nil  the  valley's  onp. 
The  aspen's  leaves  are  scarce  astir; 

Only  the  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  bnsyi  never-ceasing  burr. 

Climbing  the  loose-piled  wall  that  hems 
The  road  along  the  mill-pond's  brink. 

From  'neath  the  arching  bi^berry-stems, 
My  footstep  scares  the  shy  chewink. 

Beneath  a  bony  buttonwood 

The  mill's  red  door  lets  forth  the  din; 
The  whitened  miller,  dust-imbued, 

Flits  past  the  square  of  dark  within. 

No  mountain  torrent's  strength  is  here; 

Sweet  Beaver,  child  of  forest  still. 
Heaps  its  small  pitcher  to  the  ear, 

And  gently  waits  the  miller's  wHL 

Swift  slips  Undine  alon^^  the  race 

Unheiud,  and  then,  with  flashing  bound. 

Floods  the  dull  wheel  with  light  and  grace, 
And,  lauehing,  hunts  the  loath  drudge 
round. 

The  miller  dreams  not  at  what  cost 

The  quivering  millstones  hum  and  whirl, 


Nor  how  for  every  turn  are  tost 
Armfuls  of  diamond  and  of  pearl. 

But  Sununer  cleared  my  happier  eyes 
With  drops  of  some  celestial  juice, 

To  see  how  Beauty  underlies 
Forevermore  each  form  of  use. 

And  more;  methoneht  I  saw  that  flood. 
Which  now  so  dml  and  darkling  steals. 

Thick,  here  and  there,  with  human  blood. 
To  turn  the  world's  laborious  wheels. 

No  more  than  doth  the  miUer  there. 
Shut  in  our  several  cells,  do  we 

Know  with  what  waste  of  beauty  rare 
Moves  every  day's  machinery. 

Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  might, 

No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb. 
Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  Earth 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play, 

Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  make 
mirth. 
And  labor  meet  delight  half-way. 


MEMORIAL  VERSES 


KOSSUTH 

A  RAGE  of  nobles  may  die  oat, 
A  roval  line  may  leave  no  heir; 

Wise  Nature  sets  no  guards  about 
Her  pewter  plate  and  wooden  ware. 

But  they  foil  not,  the  kinglier  breed. 

Who  starry  diadems  attain; 
To  dmigeon,  aze,  and  stake  suoceed 

Heifs  of  the  <dd  heroic  strain. 

•ml  of  Natme  never  oools, 
!■  die  tliwasted  of  her  ends; 
■md  and  dulled  her  cheaper  tools, 
M  m  wdat  and  prophet  spends. 

FllMilfagyanI  ifaoiigli  it  be 
"MHl  auiy  fslink  his  chain, 
Hnw  hW  tisumej, 

it  RdBie  niaasmaa  gain. 


Thou  hast  succeeded,  thou  hast  won 
The  deathly  travail's  amplest  worth; 

A  nation's  duty  thou  hast  done, 
iGriving  a  hero  to  our  earth. 

And  he,  let  come  what  will  of  woe^ 
Hath  saved  the  land  he  strove  to  save; 

No  Cossack  hordes,  no  traitor's  blow. 
Can  quench  the  voice  shall  hannt  his 
grave. 

**1  Kossuth  am:  O  Future,  thou 
That  dear'st  the  just  and  blott'st  the  vile, 

O'er  this  small  dust  in  reverence  bow. 
Remembering  what  I  was  erewhile. 

**  1  was  the  chosen  trump  wherethrough 
Our  (>od  sent  forth  awakeninebreath; 

Came  chains  ?    Came  death  ?  The  strain 
He  blew 
Sounds  on,  outliving  chains  and  death." 


TO  JOHN  GORHAM   PALFREY 
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TO  LAMARTINE 

1848 

I  DID  not  pndae  thee  when  the  crowd, 
'Witraed  with  the  moment's  inspira- 
tion. 
Vexed  thy  still  ether  with  hosannas  loud, 
And  stamped  their  dusty  adoration; 
I  hnt  looked  upward  with  the  rest, 
And,  when  they  shouted  Greatest,  whis- 
pered Best. 

They  raised  thee  not,  hut  rose  to  thee. 
Their  fiokle  wreaths  ahout  thee  fling- 
ing; 
80  on  some  marble  Fhcsbus  the  swol'n  sea 
Might   leave  his  worthless   seaweed 
dinging, 
But  pious  hands,  with  reverent  care. 
Make  the  pure  limbs  once  more  subHmely 
bare. 

How  thou  *rt  thy  plain,  grand  self  again, 

Thou  art  secure  from  panegyric, 
Hkmi  who  gaVst  politics  an  epic  strain. 
And  actedst  Freedom's  noblest  lyric; 
This  side  the  Blessed  Isles,  no  tree 
GtowB  green  enou^  to  make  a  wrckath  for 


Hot  ean  Uame  ding  to  thee;  the  snow 
Wram  swinish  f  oo^zints  takes  no  stain- 

Baft,  leavnig  the  gross  soils  of  earth  below, 
Itis  ^iiit  mounts,  the  skies  regaining, 
And  unieseutful  fedls  again, 
To  baa  III  if  J  the  worid  wi&  dews  and  rain. 

dotj  to  mere  man  vouchsafed 
laid  CD  thee^ — out  of  wild  chaos, 
the  loosed  popular  ooean  foamed 
ndehafed 
Aad  Yullue  War  from  his  Imaos 
SB^Bsd  blood,  to  summon  homely  Peaoe^ 
that  obIj  Older  is  release. 


tlKMight,  what  tfaoogii 
jzaated?    Aye  in  faia- 

bft  nnnflB  fMa  wineh  baffled  Anffdo 


shall  stud,  and  day 
from   Oiienta  iat 


Who  says  thy  day  is  o'er  ?    Control, 

My  heart,  that  bitter  first  emotion; 
Wl^e  men  shall  roverence  the  steadbit 
.    •    •   soul, 

.•The  heart  in  silent  self-devotion 
Breaking,  the  mild,  heroic  mien, 
Thou  It  a^ed  no  prop  of  marble,  Lamar* 
tihe.  \ 

If  France  rejeoirthee,  't  is  not  thino, 

But  her  d«nr,  3xUe  that  she  utters; 
Ideal  France,  thtf  *ilei|thless,  the  divine. 
Will  be  wherb  ^y  white  pennon  flut- 
ters. 
As  once  the  nobler  Athens  went 
With  Aristides  into  banishment* 

•    •  •  . 
No  fitting  metewand  hath  T&^yj^, 

For  measuring  spirits  of  £hf  stature; 
Only  the  Futuro  can  roach  up  today 
The  laurol  on  that  loft^  nature,  '. 
Bud,  who  with  some  divmer  art 
Hast  touched  the  bard's  true  lyro,  a  nation's 
heart. 

Swept  by  thv  hand,  the  eladdened  chords. 
Crashed    now  in   discords    fieroe  by 
others. 
Gave  forth  one  note  beyond  all  skill  of 
words. 
And  chimed  together.  We  aro  brothers. 
O  poem  unsurpaMcd  I  it  ran 
All  round  the  world,  unlocking  man  to 
man. 

France  is  too  poor  to  pay  alone 

The  service  of  that  ample  snirit; 
Paltry  seem  low  dictatorship  ana  throne. 
Weighed    with    thy  self  •  renouncing 
merit; 
The^  had  to  thee  been  rust  and  loss; 
Thy  ami  was  higgler, —  tiion  hast  climbed 
a  Cross  I 


TO  JOHN  GORHAM  PALFREY 

Dr.  Palfrey,  whose  Bsma  is  for  students  as- 
sociated mamly  with  his  HitUrnf  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  cue  of  the  most  eoosisteiit  and  firrn 


antj-elaTenr  mea  of  his  day.  Chosen  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Whif  member,  he  ref  nsed  Ut  sapp<irt 
the  Whig  candidst^e  for  the  Speakership  of  the 
House,  beeanse  he  was  seiiiriid  that  the  cendi- 
date,  Mb.  Wiathrop,  would  not  use  his  podtioo 
to  ohstraet  the  evteminii  of  the  slave  power. 


I^i»  mat  like  xipoied  fruit  about  oat  feet; 
W<e   dimb  to  them   through  yean  of 
and  pain; 
Umg  itnggle,  none  did  e'er  at> 


look  from  Qoiet's  Uiisfnl 
km  maybe  the  hero's 


rob  him  of  the  yietor  heart 
the  btoad-fealmed  fotnre  is  snb- 


Ami,  Wroag^  which  now  insnlts  from  tri» 


i^ 


o 


Of 


r  Toltore  hope  to  raven  far, 
aawiDing  tributary  of  Good. 


State,  how  qoenehed  thy  Sinai 


left  of  thy  stanch  May* 

_  the  ashes  of  thy  sires, 
Virtne*s    altar-flame    the    Irin^liny 

tfcj  great  men,  these  that  cringe 


through  slimy  ways  to  place 
power?— 
O  Lord,  before  thy  wrath  shall 


Ok 


Okv  bail-stemmed  sommer  prosperings 
mthor  flower? 

hour  of  that  ondannted  stock 
it  with  Vane  and  Sidney  to  the 
Uockl 


Ok   iv  a  whiff  of  Naseby,  that  would 
swe^fe, 
Wilh  its  stem  Puritan  besom,  all  this 


the  Lord's  threshing-floor!    Yet 
moietiian  half 
IVe  Tietoiy  is  attained,  when  one  or  two, 
Throagh   the  fool's    laughter   and  Uie 

traitor^s  scorn, 
Beside  thr  sepulchre  can  bide  the  mom, 
Crweified   IVu^    when   thou    shalt    rise 


TO  W.  L.  GARRISON 


I 


'*  Some  time  afterward,  it  was  reported  to 
me  by  the  eity  offioen  that  they  had  ferreted 
oat  the  paper  and  its  editor;   that  his  ofBce 


TO   W.  L.   GARRISON 


«W  aa  obMnue  bole,  hii  onl;  Tuibla  kOiiliar]' 
a  imtm  boy,  and  bis  aupportera  a  few  Terj  id- 
ripSoaut  penotu  of  ail  colon.''  —  Letter  of 

aoTot... 


g  charaoMriiation  o( 


It  ■■  intoeatiiig  to  read 

Qunaoo  drawn  by  Mr.  LuwHllat  tbia  saniH  tiiue. 
nalMtertoC.  P.  Brigi^  dated  March  lid,  1S48. 
"  I  do  not  agie«  vith  the  abolidonistB  in  their 
*"■"''"  and  non-Totmg  theoriea.  The;  treat 
iltaa  «•  ignorant  persona  do  cherriea.  Thm 
lUak  them  nawhaleaoiue  nuleaB  they  aj«  awol- 
knrad,  atiines  and  alL  Oarriaon  ia  so  used  to 
rtindi"g  alone  that,  lika  Daniel  Boone,  he 
Bona  awB7  aa  the  world  creeps  Dp  to  him,  auil 
paa  farther  into  (he  wildemeia.  He  coiuidera 
■Mrjatapa  ilep  forward,  thoegh  it  be  oTer  the 
«ds*  of  a  precipice.  But,  with  aU  hia  faiilu 
{nil  thaj  an  the  fanlta  of  hia  poaition)  he  la  a 
Mat  and  extrsnrdinary  man.  Hia  work  may 
M  OWr,  bnt  it  haa  been  a  great  work.  ...  1 
imnml  Garrison  (reapeet  does  not  include  love). 
BwiKiliiliiii  tliat  Oarriaon  waa  ao  lone  in  a  pod- 
dcaa  when  he  alone  waa  right  and  all  the  world 
•nag,  that  auob  a  position  haa  created  in  bim 
a  habit  of  tniud  which  may  remain,  though 
drmmiaUnaea  hare  wholly  changed.  Indeed  a 
B^nd  of  that  cost  is  oaaenlial  to  a  Reformer. 
LMbar  waa  aa  infallible  aa  on;  man  that  ever 
Md  St.  Peter's  keys  "     I^feri  L  125,  l:2tt. 

I>   «   khaU   chamber,   frieadleBB   and  on- 

e  poor,  unlearned 

Tha    puice   WHS   dnrk,    UDfunuturad,    and 

Yet  there  the  freedom  of  h  race  began. 

Help   came    but   slowly  ;    surely   no   man 
jet 
Pot  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with  less: 
Wb*t  a«tA  of  help  7     He  knew  bow  types 

H«  hwl  a  dauntless  Bpirit,  and  a  press. 


HaM  after  mass  becomes  inspired  there- 
with. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central 
glow. 

O  IVnth  I  0  Freedom  I  how  are  ye  still 

In  the  mde  stable,  in  the  manger  nurst  t 


Toiled  o'er  his  types  oi 
Touug  man; 
place   was   dnrk, 


What  bumble  bands  unbar  those  gates  of 

Through  which  the  splendors  of  the  Naw 
Day  burst  ! 

What  I  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  be- 
yond his  cell, 
Front   Rome's    far-reaching   bolts,   and 
scorn  her  frown  ? 
Brave   Luther   answered   Yes;  that  thuU' 
dcr's  swell 
Rocked     Europe,   and   discbarmed    the 

Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we  know, 

L^neered    Europe's   wise   men,   in   their 

snail-sbelb  curled; 

No  I  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 

Out  of  the  darkness  summoned  this  New 

World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust  1 
Who  is  it   hath   not  strength  tu  stand 

Who  is   it   thwarts  and  bilks  tbe   inward 
MUST  ¥ 
He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth 
are  blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look 

See  one  straightforward  aonscience  put 

To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 
By  bravery's  simple  gravitation  drawn  I 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old, 
And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  still, 

In  our  own  single  manhood  to  bo  bold, 
Fortressed  in  conscieuce  and  impregnable 
will? 


We  stride  the  river  daily  at  Its  spring. 
Nor,   in    our    childish    tboughtlcsHness, 
foresee 
What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribnte 

How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the  sea. 

0  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong. 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in 
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MEMORIAL  VERSES 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES 
TURNER  TORREY 

The  Martyr  Torrey  vrua  the  name  applied  to 
this  clergyman,  who  g^aTO  ap  his  pnneflnonal 
life  in  order  to  devote  himiielf  to  the  anti- 
aUvery  oanae  in  Maryland.  He  uras  con- 
demned to  long  imprisonment  for  aiding  in  the 
escape  of  slaTes,  bat  died  in  the  penitentiazy, 
May,  1846,  of  diaeaee  brought  on  by  ill  naage. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Boston,  and  the  funeral 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  community. 

Woe  worth  the  hoar  when  it  is  crime 

Xo  plead  the  poor  dumb  bondman's  caose, 
Wben  all  that  makes  the  heart  sublime, 
The  glorious  throbs  that  oonqner  time, 
Are  traitors  to  our  oruel  laws  1 

He  strove  among  Grod's  suffering  poor 
One  gleam  of  brotherhood  to  send; 
The  dungeon  oped  its  hungry  door 
Togive  the  truth  one  martyr  more, 
llien  shut,  —  and  here  behold  the  end  ! 

O  Mother  State  !  when  this  was  done, 
No  pitying  throe  thy  bosom  gave; 

Silent  thou  saw'st  the  death-shroud  8pan« 

And  now  thou  eivest  to  thy  son 
The  strangers  charity,  —  a  graye. 

Must  it  be  thus  forever  ?    No  1 

The  hand  of  God  sows  not  in  yain. 
Long  sleeps  the  darkling  seed  below. 
The  seasons  come,  and  change,  and  go. 
And  all  the  fields  are  deep  with  grain. 

Although  our  brother  lie  asleep, 

Man%  heart  still  struggles,  still  aspires; 
His  grave  shall  quiver  yet,  while  deep 
'Through  the  brave  Bay  State's  pulses  leap 
Her  ancient  energies  and  fires. 

When  hours  like  this  the  senses'  gush 

Have  stilled,  and  left  the  spirit  room, 
It  hears  amid  the  eternal  hush 
The  swooping  pinions'  dreadful  rush. 
That    bring   the    vengeance    and    the 
doom;  — 

Not  man's  brute  vengeance,  such  as  rends 

What  rivets  man  to  man  apart, — 
-God  doth  not  so  brin?  round  nis  ends, 
But^  waits  the  ripened  time,  and  sends 
meroy  to  the  oppressor's  heart 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR. 
CHANNING 

I  DO  not  oome  to  weeo  above  thy  pall. 
And  mourn  the   dying -oat  of   nobis 
powers; 
The  poet's  dearer  eye  should  see,  in  all 
Es^'s  seeming  woe,  seed  of  immortal 
flowers. 

Truth  needs  no  champions:  in  the  infinite 
deep 
Of  everlasting  Soul  he>  strength  abides, 
From  Nature's  heart  her  mighty  pulses 
leap. 
Through  Nature's  veins  her  strength, 
undying,  tides. 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war,  and  gentle- 
ness. 
Where  force  were  vain,  makes  conqoest 
o'er  the  wave; 
And  love  lives  on  and  hath  a  power  to 
bless, 
When  they  who  loved  are  hidden  in  the 
grave. 

The  sculptured   marble  brags  of  deatli- 
stzewn  fields. 
And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  Uood; 
But  Alexander  now  to  Flato  yields, 
Clarkson  will  stand  where  WeUingfeon 
hath  stood. 


I  watch  the  oirde  of  the  eternal 
.  read  f  ore^ 
ngthened 
fl[nd  tears. 


Ivears, 
And  read  forever  in  the  storiea  page 
One  lengUiened  roll  of  blood,  and  wrong. 


One  onward  step  of  Truth  from  age  to 
age. 

The  poor  are  crushed;  the  tyrants  link 
their  chain; 
The   poet    sings  through  narrow  dnn- 


geon-grates; 
i*B  no 


Man's  hope  lies  quenched;  and,  lo  I  with 
steadfast  gain 
Freedom  doth  forge  her  mail  of  adverse 
fates. 

Men  slay  the  prophets;  fagot,  rack,  and 
cross 
Make  up  the  groaning  record  of  tfas 
past; 
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Bat  EtU's  triiimphfl  aie  her  endless  loss, 
And  sorezeign  Beauty  wins  tlie  soul  at 
last 

Ko  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for 
Truth; 
Thereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became, 
And   liyes  unwithered  in    its  blithesome 
youth, 
When  he  who  caUed  it  forth  is  but  a 
name. 

Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly  ^ne; 

The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us  still; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath 
thrown, 

And  only  freer  wrestles  with  the  HI. 

Thoa  livest  in  the  life  of  all  good  things; 
What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Fre^om 
shall  not  die; 
Ihon  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath 
wings 
To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could 
hardly  fly. 

And  often,  from  that  other  world,  on  this 
Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone  be- 
fore may  shine, 
To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer  bliss. 
And  clothe  the  Right  with  lustre  more 
diyine. 

Thoa  art  not  idle:  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks,  ^ 

And  strength  to  perfect  what  it  dreamed 
of  here 
la  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 

For  sure,  in  Heayen's  wide  chambers,  there 

is  room  n. 

For  lore  and  pity,  and  for  helpful  deeds; 

Ebe  were  our  summons  thither  but  a  doom  | 

To  life  more  yain  than  this  In  clayey 

weeds. 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of  song. 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming  time. 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  of  wrong^ 
A  raoe  zerering  its  own  soul  sublime.    ^ 

Wlnt  waiSy  what  martyrdoms,  what  crimes, 


Thou  knotiwt  not  nor  I;  but  God  will 
land 


The  prodigal  soul  from  want  and  sorrow 
home, 
And  Eden  ope  her  gates  to  Adam's  seed. 

Farewell !    good  man,  good   angel  now ! 
this  hand 
Soon,  like  thine  own,  shall  lose  its  cun- 
ning too; 
Soon  shall  this  soul,  like  thine,  bewildered 
stand. 
Then  leap  to  thread  the  free,  unf athomed 
blue: 

When  that  day  comes,  oh,  may  this  hand 
grow  cold. 
Busy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the 
Right; 
Oh,  may  this  soul,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To    face    dark    Slayery's     encroaching 
bUght  1 

This  laurel-leaf  I  cast  upon  thy  bier; 

Let  worthier  hands  than  these  thy  wreath 
intwine; 
Upon  thy  hearse  I  shed  no  useless  tear,  — 

Tor  us  weep  rather  thou  in  calm  diyine  I 
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Another     star   'neath    Time's    horizon 
dropped. 
To  gleam  o'er  unknown  lands  and  seas; 
Another   heart   that    beat    for    freedom 
stopped, — 
What  mournful  words  are  these ! 

O  Loye    Diyine,  that  claspest  our  tired 
earth. 
And  lullest  it  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  knowest  how  mudi  a  gentle  soul  is 
worth 
To  teach  men  what  thou  art ! 

His  was  a  spirit  that  to  all  thy  poor 
Was  kind  as  slumber  after  pain: 

Why  ope  so  soon  thy  heayen-deep  Qoief  8 
door 
And  call  him  home  again  ? 

Freedom  needs  all  her  poets:  it  b  they 
Who  giye  her  aspirations  wings. 

And  to  uie  wiser  law  of  music  sway 
Her  wild  imaginings. 
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Yet  thou  hast  called  him,  nor  art  thou  an- 
kind, 
O  Love  Diviney  for  't  is  thy  will 
That  gracious  natures  leave  their  loye  be- 
hind 
To  work  for  Meroj  stilL 

Let   laurelled    marbles   weigh   on   other 
tombs, 
Let  anthems  peal  for  other  dead, 
Bustling  the  bannered  depth  of  minster- 
glooms 
With  their  exulting  spread. 


His    epitaph  shall   mock  the  short-liyed 
stone, 
No  lichen  shall  its  lines  efface, 
He    needs    these    few  and    simple    linea 
alone 
To  mark  his  resting-place:  — 

*<  Here  lies  a  Poet    Stranger,  if  to  thee 
His  claim  to  memory  be  obscure. 

If  thou  wouldst  learn  how  truly  great  was 
he, 
Go,  ask  it  of  the  poor." 


THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 


This  poem  was  written  apparently  early  in 
1848,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bnggs,  dated  Feb- 
roary  1  of  that  year,  Lowell,  referring  to  it, 
says :  *'  The  new  poem  I  spoke  of  is  a  sort  of 
a  story,  and  more  likely  to  be  popohtf  than 
what  I  write  generally.  Maria  tninks  Tery 
highly  of  it.  f  shall  probably  publish  it  by 
itself  next  summer."  The  poem  was  published 
in  the  middle  of  December,  1848,  and  in  an 
exuberant  letter  to  Mr.  Brisn  shortly  after  it 
appeared,  Lowell  wrote  :  Last  night  ...  I 
walked  to  Watertown  oTer  the  snow  with  the 
new  moon  before  me  and  a  sky  exactly  like 
that  in  Paee's  evening  landscape.  Orion  was 
rimng  behmd  me,  and,  as  1  stood  on  the  hill 
just  before  you  enter  the  village,  the  stUlneas 
of  the  fields  around  me  was  oeLicions,  broken 
only  by  the  tinkle  of  a  little  brook  which  runs 
too  swiftly  for  Frost  to  catch  it.  My  picture  of 
the  brook  in  Sir  Launfal  was  drawn  from  it." 
The  following  note  was  prefixed  to  the  poem 
by  its  author. 

According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Roman- 
cezs,  the  San  Chreal,  or  Holy  Grail,  was  the  cup 


PRELUDE  TO  PART  FIRST 

Oyer  his  keys  the  musing  organist, 

Beginninp^  doubtfully  and  fax  away. 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for 
his  lay: 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  Wed  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor,  neaier  draws  his 
theme, 
Hist  guessed  by  fidbni  ftoroial  flnsliei  lent 

Alnf  the  ivi>Teri%  Tkte  of  Us  dvetiiL 


oift  of  which  Jesus  partook  of  the  Last  Simper 
with  his  disciples.  It  was  brought  into  Sag- 
land  'by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  remained 
there,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and  adoration, 
for  many  years  in  the  keeping  of  his  lineal 
descendants.  It  was  incumbent  upon  those 
who  had  charge  of  it  to  be  chaste  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed ;  but  one  of  the  keraers  hav- 
ing broken  tlus  condition,  the  Holy  Grail  dis- 
appeared. From  that  time  it  was  a  &voxite 
enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  to 
go  in  search  of  it.  Sir  Galahad  was  at  last 
successful  in  finding  it,  as  may  be  read  fai  the 
seventeenth  book  of  the  Romance  of  Kiog 
Arthur.  Tennyson  has  made  Sir  Galahad  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his 
poems. 

The  plot  (if  I  may  give  that  name  to  any- 
thing so  slight)  of  me  f oUowine  poem  is  my 
own,  and,  to  serve  its  purposes,  i  have  enlarged 
the  circle  of  competition  m  search  of  the  mira- 
culous cup  in  sncn  a  manner  as  to  include,  not 
only  other  persons  than  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table,  but  also  a  period  of  time  subee^uent  to 
the  supposed  date  of  King  Arthur's  reign. 

Not  only  around  our  in&nor 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendon  lie; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot. 
We  SinaiB  climb  and  know  it  not. 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  ahiee; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecieB; 

mth  our   faint  hearts    the   moimtttB 
strives; 
Bi  ansB  ontstretehed,  the  dnud  wood 

Waiti  with  its 


Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripplj  cheer, 
lato  every  bore    inlet    aod  creek  and 

Eutb  gets  its  price  for  wbat  Earth  gires     Now  the  heart  it  so  full  that  a  drop  ovex- 


The  be^ai  is  taxed  for  a  ci 


^Dw  prie«t  hath   hia   fee    who 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  thinga  sold, 
Eaeh  oanoe  of  dcoas  coats  its  ounce  of 
gold; 
Foi  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  paj. 
Bubbles  we  buj  with  a  whole  soul's  task- 
iag: 


ITo  price  is  set  on  the  lavish 

June  ma;  be  bod  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Tbeo,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

Ajid  over  It  softly  her  warm  ear  lays;   ' 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaehes  and 
towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  iii  grass  and  flowers; 
"Die  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling;  back  over  hilb  and  vatleya; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The   buttercup   catches   the   sun   in   its 
chalice. 
And  there  's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  Uttle  bird  sits  nt  bis  door  In  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illnmincd  being  o'errun 

Witb  the  delnge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  ber  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  ber  dumb  breaut  flutters 

and  sings; 
He  sings  to  tbe  wide  world,  and  she  to  her 

In  the  niee  eat  of  Nature  which  song  is  the 


-tide  of  the  year, 

'  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 


We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 
No  matter  how  barren  tbe  past  may  have 

'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are 

green; 
We  sit  in  tbe  warm  shade  and  feel  right 

wcU 
How  the  sap  creeps  np  and  tbe  blossoms 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help 
knowing 

That   skies  are  clear  and  gross  is  grow- 
ing; 

The  breeze  comes  wliispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossonung  near, 
That  maize  baa  sprouted,  that  streams 
are  flowing. 

That  tbe  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  Lis  house  hard 
hy  ; 

And  if  the  breeie  kept  tbe  good  news 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 
We  could  guess  it  all  by  you  heifer's 

And  hark  I  how  clear  bold  cbauticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  tbe  year, 
Telia  all  in  his  lusty  crowing  ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  howj 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 
'T  is   aa   easy   now   for   the    heart   to   be 


r  skies  to   be 


'T  is  tbe  natural  way  of  living: 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 
In  tbe  imscarred  heaven  they  leave  no 

And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 
The  soul  partakes  tlie  season's  youth. 
And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and 

Lie  deep  'ncath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth. 
Like  bumt-out  craters  lieoled  with  snow* 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  ai 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow  ?^ 
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THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 


PART  FIRST 


**  My  soldeii  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 
And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail, 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail; 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread, 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head, 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  vision 
tme 

Ere  day  create  the  world  anew." 
Slowly  Sir  Lannfal's  eyes  grew  dim, 
Slnmoer  fell  like  a  dead  on  him. 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 

II 

The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and  threes, 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their 

knees, 
The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year. 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the 

trees: 
The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray: 
'T  was  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North 

Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be. 
Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree; 
Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side, 
But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults  defied; 
She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall, 
Though  around  it  for  leagues  her  pavilions 

tall 
Stretched  left  and  right, 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight; 
Green  and  broad  was  every  tent, 
And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
TOl  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night. 

Ill 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang. 
And  through  the  dark    arch    a    charger 

sprang, 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight. 
In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over 

its  wall 
In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers 

long. 


And,  binding  them  all  in  one  bUudng  8hea£ 
Had  cast  them  forth:    8o»  young  and 

strong. 
And  lightsome  as  a  loonsi-leaf , 
Sir  Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  maiden 

mail. 
To  seek  in  all  olimes  for  the  Holy  GraiL 

IV 

It  was  momine  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree, 
And    mormng   in    the   young  knight's 
heart; 

Only  the  castle  moodilv 

Rebuffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free. 
And  gloomed  by  itself  apart; 

The  season  brimmed  all  other  things  up 

Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-plant's  cup. 


As  Sir  Launfal  made  mom  through  the 
darksome  gate. 
He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the 
same. 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as 
he  sate; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  T<annfal  came; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a 
thriU, 
The  flesh  'neath  his  armor  'gan  shrink 
and  crawl. 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 

Like  a  frozen  waterfall; 
jFoT  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
4  Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 
'  And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer 

mom, — 
/  So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  soom. 

VI 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the 

dust: 
''  Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crast, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 
That  is  no  tme  alms  which  the  hand  can 

hold; 
Hegives  only  the  worthless  eold 

Wno  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite. 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sis4ity 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beaatr 
Which  nm.    throagh   aU    and   doth   •& 

nmte, — 
The  hand  cannot  olasp  the  whole  of  hit 

almSy 


the  hettlt  outstretchea  its  eager  palms, 
Tor  »  god  goes  with  it  aud  makes  it  atore 
To  ths  amil  tlwt  wu  atarving  in  darkness 
befim." 


PRELUDE  TO   PART   SECOND 

Dovn  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  moi 
tain  peak. 
From  the  snow  five  thousand 
old; 
On  open  wold  and  hilltop  bleak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 
lad  whirled  it  like  sleet  uu  the  wanderer's 

It  earried  a  shiver  everywhere 

Awn  the   ouieafed   boughs   and   pastures 

7^  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  htm,  winter- 
All  nigbt  bv  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
H«  gruined   his  arches   and   matched   his 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars: 
Be  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  hia  balls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 
SiM&etimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Sown  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-crypt, 
Ixing,   sparkling   aisles   of    steel-st«mmed 

Sending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
Bat  silvery  musses  that  downward  grew; 
Sotne^mes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
"With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf ; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  elear 
lor    the    gladness    of    heaven    to     shine 

tbrongh,  and  here 
Ha  hikd  caught  the  nodding  bnlrush-tops 
And    hnng    them    thickly   with    diamond 

That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun. 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one  : 

No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 

Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice; 

T  wu  at  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 

1b  hi*  depths  serene  through   the  summer 

Sneh  fl«etiDg  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 
"it  the  ^ppy  model  should  be  lost, 

«n  mimicked  in  fair;  masonry 

*lfin  builders  of  the  frost. 


Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter. 
The  cheeks  of  Cbristmas  glow  red  and 
jolly. 

And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 
With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly; 

Through  the   deep   gulf  of   the   chimney 

Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and  flap 

And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks. 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in 

Go  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 
Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 

But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and  sharp, 
Of  Sir  Launfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  haip. 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings. 
Singing,  in  dreary  monotoue, 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own. 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess. 
Was   "  Shelterless,   shelterless,    shelter- 

The   voice  of  the  seneschal   flared   like  a 

As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  the 

And  be  sat  in   the   gateway  and   saw   all 

The  great  hall-fire,  so  cheery  and  bold. 
Through  the  window-slits  of  the  castle 
old. 

Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 

Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 

PART  SECOND 


There  was  never  a  leaf  ou  bush  or  tree,  | 

The  bore  boughs  rattled  shudderingly; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak. 
For   the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud  had 

A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  tlie 

Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old. 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 
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THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 


II 

Sir  Lannlal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate. 
For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate; 
An  old,  bent  man,  worn  oat  and  frail. 
He    came  back  from    seeking  the  Holj 

Grail; 
Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss. 
No  more  on  his  sorcoat  was  blazoned  the 

cross, 
But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 
/  The  baoge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

m 

Sir  Lannfal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 
Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbSd  air. 
For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time; 
So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime. 
And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and 

snow 
In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long-ago; 
He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 
O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and 

small. 
Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  bj  one, 
He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun. 
As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 
To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass. 
The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the 

shade. 
And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  plajed. 
And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

IV 

''For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  be?  an  alms  ; " 
The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring. 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  grewsome 

thing, 
The  leper,  Tank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone. 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice -isles  of  Northern 

seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 


And  Sir  Launfal  said,  **  1  behold  in  thee 

/An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 

J    Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, 

Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and 
scorns, 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The   wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and 
side: 

Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee ! " 


VI 

Then  the  sonl  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  bis 
eyes 
And  looked  at  Sir  Tiannfal,  and  straight- 
way he 

Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  gnise 
He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie. 

When  he  girt  his  young  life  np  in  gilded 
mau 

And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Gnul. 

The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust; 

He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust. 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink, 

And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 

'T  was  a  moulay  crust  of  coarse  brown 
bread, 
'T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  — 

[Tet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper 
fed. 
And  't  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his 
thirsty  soul. 

VII 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast 

face, 
A  light  shone  round  about  the  place; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  i^  his  side^ 
But  stood  before  him  glorified. 
Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beaotifiil 

Gate, — 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
^  Enter  the  temple  of  God  m  Man. 

vin 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves 

from  the  pine. 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  T4tnnfal  as  snows  on 

the  brine. 
That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down 

upon; 
And  the  voice  that  was  softer  than  silence 

said, 
**  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 
In  many  climes,  without  avail, 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  GraO; 
Behold,  it  is  here,  —  this  cup  which  thon 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee» 
This  water  his  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kepty  indeed, 
/In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need; 
^Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 


For  the  gift  witboat  the  givei  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  hk  alma  feedti  three, 
Himielf,  his  buiageriug  ueigiibor,  aad  me." 

Sir  Laimfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound; 
"Hie  Gtsil  in  mj  castle  here  is  fouml  I 
Hang  mj  idle  armor  up  uu  the  wall, 
Let  it  be  the  Bpider's  bonqaet-hsJl; 
He  miut  be  fenced  with  stron^r  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail." 

"Die  castle  gate  stands  open  now. 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 
As  tlw  luuigbird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough; 


No  lunger  scowl  the  turrets  tall. 
The  Summer's  long  siege  at  last  is  o'er; 
When  tho  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the 

She  entered  with  him  in  disguise, 
And  mastered  tho  fortress  by  surprise; 
There   is   no   spot    she   lores  so  well   on 

ground, 
She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year 

round; 
The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Lannfal's  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command; 
And  there 's   no  poor  man   lu   the  North 

Countree 
But  ifi  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON 


DtcsmbtT,  1846. 

DeabM 

By  way  of  saving  time, 
1 11  do  this  letter  up  in  rhyme, 
'Wboae  slim  stream  through  four  pages  flows 
Ete  one  is  packed  with  tight-screwed  prose, 
Threnditig  the  tube  of  an  epistle. 
Smooth  as  a  child's  breath  through  a  whistle. 


Where  swarm  the  auti'slarery  folks 

As  Uiick,  dear  Miller,  as  your  jokes. 

Thtte't  Gakrison,  lus  features  very 

Benign  for  an  iDceodiary, 

Beajning  forth  sunshine  through  his  glasses 

Od  the  surrounding  lads  and  lasses, 

(No  bee  could  blither  be,  or  brisker,)  — 

A  Fiokwiok  somehow  turned  John  Ziska, 

His  bump  of  firmness  swelling  up 

Like  a  rye  cupcake  fnim  its  cup. 

And  there,  too,  was  his  Englisli  tea-set. 

Which  in  his  ear  a  kind  of  Hea  set 

His  Uncle  Samuel  for  its  beauty 

Demanding  aiitj  dollars  duty, 

(*T  was  natural  Sam  should  serve  his  trunk 

For  G.,  you  know,  has  cut  his  uncle,) 
Wbeseas,  had  be  but  once  mode  ten  in't, 

mcle's  ear  had  had  the  flea  in  't, 

e  being  not  a  coot  of  duty 
^  that  ever  drew  tea. 


,       r€ir  u.,  you 

\      Wbeseas,  b 

Tl^  uncle's 


With  her  swift  eyes  of  clear  steel-blue. 
The  coiled-up  mainspring  of  tbc  Fair, 
Originating  everywhere 
The  expansive  force  without  a  sound 
That  whirls  a  hundred  wheels  around, 
Herself  meanwhile  as  calm  and  still 
As  the  bare  crown  of  Prospect  Bill; 
A  noble  woman,  brave  and  apt, 
CumKan  sibyl  not  more  rapt. 
Who  might,  with  those  fair  tresses  shorn, 
The  Maid  of  Orleans'  casque  have  worn, 
Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Ark, 
For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark. 

And  there,  too,  was  Eliza  Pollen, 
Who  scatters  fruit-creating  pollen 
Where'er  a  blossom  she  can  find 
Hardy  enough  for  Troth's  north  wind. 
Each  several  point  of  all  her  face 
Tremblingly  bright  with  the  inward  gracSi 
As  it  all  motion  gave  it  light 
Like  phosphorescent  seas  at  night. 

There  jokes  our  Edmund,  plainly  son 
Of  him  who  bearded  Jefferson, 

A  non-resistant  by  conviction. 

But  with  a  bump  in  contradiction, 

So  that  whene'er  it  gets  a  chance 

His  pen  delights  to  play  the  Innce, 

And  —  you  may  doubt  it,  or  believe  it  — 

Full  at  the  head  of  Joshua  Leavitt 

The  very  calumet  he  'd  launch. 

And  scourge  him  with  the  olive  branch. 

A  master  with  the  foils  of  wit, 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON 


rr  is  Dataral  lie  should  love  a  hit; 

A  genUeman,  withal,  aud  scholar, 

Omy  base  things  excite  his  oholer. 

And  then  lus  satire 's  keen  and  thin 

As  the  lithe  blade  of  Saladin. 

Good  letters  are  a  gift  apart, 

And  his  are  gems  of  Flemish  art, 

Tme  ofbpring  of  the  fireside  MusOy 

Not  a  rag-gaUierin?  of  news 

Like  a  new  hopfield  which  b  all  poles. 

But  of  one  blcKxi  with  Horace  Walpole's. 

There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back. 
Stands  Phillifs  buttoned  in  a  sack. 
Our  Attic  orator,  our  Chatham; 
Old  f  c^es,  when  he  lightens  at  'em. 
Shrivel  like  leaves;  to  him  't  is  granted 
Always  to  saj  the  word  that 's  wanted. 
So  that  he  seems  but  speaking  clearer 
The  tiptop  thought  of  every  hearer; 
Each  flash  his  brooding  heart  lets  fall 
Fires  what 's  combustiole  in  all, 
And  sends  the  applauses  bursting  in 
Like  an  exploded  magazine. 
His  eloquence  no  frotiiy  show. 
The  gutter's  street-polluted  flow, 
No  Mississippi's  yellow  flood 
Whose  shooilness  can't  be  seen  for  mud;  — 
So  simply  dear,  serenely  deep. 
So  silent-strong  its  graceful  sweep, 
None  measnzes  its  unrippling  force 
Who  has  not  striven  to  stem  its  course; 
How  fare  tbeir  barques  who  think  to  {Jay 
With  smoodi  Niagara's  mane  of  spray. 
Let  Austin's  total  shipwreok  say. 
He  newr  rookie  ft  word  too  mnoh  — 
Eaepi  of  Stnyy  or  ■ome  snob, 
Wbonif  tiMNu^  eoademiied  by  ethics  rtriet^ 
Hw  lieart  itfDiee  to 


Bsyondf 


A  TViens  in  etoui 
of 


oonTiot* 


in  eftoh  eye. 


like  tiees  by  the  zootii 
eoir4iide  bootii 


IGnotenv 


^  ^w  Attne  bef^^ 
■ih  19  jonv  Lempriflve.) 

■■idniblT 
Jl  niflilit  lie  ft 
le  Jodefty 


His  words  are  red  hot  iron  searers, 
And  nightmare-like  he  mounts  his  hearers. 
Spurring  them  like  avenging  Fate,  or 
Aj  Waterton  his  alligator. 

Hard  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even, 

Smiles  the  reviled  and  pelted  S'i'KFmar, 

The  unappeasable  Boanerges 

To  all  the  Churches  and  the  Clergies, 

The  grim  gavarU  who,  to  complete 

His  own  peculiar  cabinet, 

Contrived  to  label  'mong  his  kicks 

One  from  the  followers  of  Hicks; 

Who  studied  mineralogy 

Not  with  soft  book  upon  the  knee. 

But  learned  the  properties  of  stones 

By  contact  sharp  of  flesh  and  bones, 

And  made  the  experimentum  cruds 

With  his  own  body's  vital  juices; 

A  man  with  caoutchouc  endurance, 

A  perfect  gem  for  life  insurance, 

A  kind  of  maddened  John  the  Baptist, 

To  whom  the  harshest  word  comes  aptest, 

Who,  struck  by  stone  or  brick  ill-stured. 

Hurls  back  an  epithet  as  hard, 

Which,  deadlier  than  stone  or  briok. 

Has  a  propensity  to  stick. 

His  oratory  Lb  like  the  scream 

Of  the  iron-horse's  frenzied  steam 

Which  warns  the  world  to  leave  wide  space 

For  the  black  engine's  swerveless  race. 

Ye  men  with   neckcloths  white,  I  warn 

you — 
Habet  a  whole  haymow  in  comu, 

A  Judith,  there,  turned  Quakeress, 
Sits  Abbt  in  her  modest  dress. 
Serving  a  table  quietly, 
As  if  that  mild  and  downcast  eye 
Flashed  never,  with  its  scorn  intense. 
More  than  Medea's  eloquence. 
So  the  same  force  which  shakes  its  dread 
Far-blazing  blocks  o'er  Etna's  head, 
Along  the  wires  in  silence  &re8 
And  messages  of  commerce  bears. 
No  nobler  gift  of  heart  and  brain. 
No  life  more  white  from  spot  or  stain, 
Was  e'er  on  fVeedom's  altar  laid 
TliBn  hers,  the  simple  Quaker  maid. 

^lese  last  three  (leaving  in  the  luroh 
Some  other  themes)  assault  the  Church, 
Who  therefore  writes  them  in  her  lists 
As  Sloan's  limbs  and  atheists; 
For  each  sect  has  one  azgnment 


Wlierebf  the  rest  to  bell  are  leut, 
W^hich  serve  them  like  the  Graite's  tooth, 
Paued    Foimd    Id    tani    from   moath   to 

mouth;  — 
If  any  um  afaould  ariso, 
Ilien  look  od  it  with  constable's  eyea. 
Tie  roimd  its  neck  a  heav;  aihe-, 
And  give  it  kittens'  hydropathy. 
This  trick  with  other  (useful  very)  tricks 
Ii  laid  to  the  Babylonian  tiurelrix, 
Bat  't  was  in  vogus  before  her  day 
Wlierever  priesthoods  had  their  way, 
Aod  Baddha's  Popes  with  this  struck  donib 
Xhe  followera  of  ri  and  Fum. 

Well,  if  tha  world,  with  pmdent  fear 
Fij  God  a  seventh  of  the  year, 
And  aa  a  Farmer,  who  would  pack 
All  his  religion  in  one  Btach, 
For  this  world  works  six  days  in  seven 
And  idles  on  the  seventb  for  Ileaveu, 
Expeeting,  for  his  Sunday's  sowing, 
In  the  neit  world  to  gu  a-mowing 
Tlie  crop  of  all  his  meeting-going;  — 
If  the  poor  Church,  by  power  enticed, 
finds  none  so  infidel  as  Christ, 


Quite  backward  reads  his  Gospel  meek, 
(As  't  were  in  Hebrew  writ,  not  Greek,) 
Fencing  the  gallows  and  the  sword 
With  conscripts  drafted  from  his  word, 
And  makes  one  gate  of  Heaven  so  wido 
That  the  rich  orthodox  might  ride 
Through  on  their  camels,  while  the  poor 
Sijuitm  through  tho  scant,  unyiekling  door, 
Which,  of  the  Gospel's  straitest  size, 
Is  narrower  than  bead-needles'  eyes, 
What  wonder  World  and   Church  should 

call 
The  true  faith  atheiatical  7 

Yet,  after  all,  'twizt  you  and  me. 
Dear  MiUer,  I  oonld  never  see 
That  Sin's  and  Error's  ugly  smirch 
Stained  the  walls  only  of  the  Church; 
There  arc  good  prieata,  and  men  who  take 
Freedom's  torn  cloak  for  lucre's  sake; 
I  can't  believe  the  Ohnrch  so  strong. 
As  some  men  do,  for  Right  or  Wrong. 
But,  for  this  subject  (long  and  vext) 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  next, 
As  also  for  a  list  exact 
Of  goods  with  which  the  Hall  was  packed. 


I 

^^^&j   Jaitlj  say,   so  nipidly 

though  of  pnhliuatinn.  I  ae 
mean  of  it  to  a  friend  in  New 
CkailH  F.  Briggi.  He  urged 
pasted.  Mad  I  at  hut  conscntfld  to  its  anony- 
mana  pnblication.  The  secret  vm  kept  till 
ittrr  *Bveia]  persona  had  hud  claim  to  ita 
uthonlup."  la  tho  Lttters  it  is  poiHuble  to  get 
aelMBTviiiwot  Iheauthoratwork.  In  a  letter 
ID  Jfc.  Brigg^writtan  November  13,  1S47.  he 
■yi :    ■■  31 J    satire 
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eitemporiied,  I 

int   and  with  no 

Mnt  daily  instal- 
"ork,  the  hita 


s   I    1 


a  I  t' 


■ood  «f  nind.  and   not  to  get  that  and  my 
fvioai  pMOM  in    tha  new  Tolnme  entangled- 
It  ii  ■  nmbling.  disjointed  affair,  and  I  may 
bat  if  I  dan  get  it  read.  I 
I  intend 


rvala."     On 


correspondeat :  "  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
copying;  my  satire,  that  I  mightg^tit  (whatwaa 
finished  of  it,  at  least)  to  ^on  b;  New- Year's 
Day  as  a  present.  As  it  ii,  I  cod  only  send 
the  fiiBt  part     It  was  all  written  with  one  im- 

Eulse  and  WM  tha  work  of  not  a  great  many 
ours,  but  it  was  written  in  good  spirita  (con 
amort,  as  Leapp  ssid  he  used  tu  smoke),  and 
therefore  seeniB  to  me  to  have  a  heartY  and 
emy  swing  abont  it  that  is  pteosant.  But  I 
was  interrupted  midway  by  being  obliged  to 
get  ready  the  copy  for  my  volome.  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  weld  my  present  mood  upun 
the  old  one  withoat  matang  an  ugly  swellmg 
at  the  joint 

"  I  wish  yon  tonnderstnnd  that  I  make  von  a 
New  Year's  gift,  not  of  tho  ma 
the  thing  itself,  I  wish  you  ti 
(if  yon  think  the  sale  will  wan 
own  benefit  At  the  same  timi 
of  retaining  my  copyrifrht,  in  nrder  that,  if  cir- 

aess  a  control  over  it     Therefore,  if  yon  think 
it  would  repay  publishing  {1  have  no  d 
-.  —■'-■---"  -)t  offer  it  to  yon)  I  w 


It  it)  for  your 


o  his     it,  or  I  sbindd  n 
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would  enter  the  copyright  in  your  own  name, 
and  then  make  a  tnuisf  er  to  me  in  *  considera- 
tion of/  etc. 

**  I  am  making  as  particular  directions  as  if 
I  were  drawing  my  will,  but  I  have  a  sort  of 
presentiment  (which  I  neyer  had  in  regard  to 
anything  else)  that  this  little  bit  of  pleasantry 
will  ttths.  Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  of 
the  Centurion.  But  it  was  only  the  comical- 
ity of  his  ckarcKter  that  attracted  me  —  for  the 
man  himself  personally  never  entered  my  head. 
But  the  sketch  is  clever  ?  " 

Ag^ain  under  date  of  March  26, 1848 :  '*  Since 
I  sent  you  the  first  half,  I  have  written  some- 
thins  about  Willis  and  about  Longfellow  — 
and  I  am  waiting  for  pleasanter  weather  in 
order  to  finish  it.  I  want  to  get  my  windows 
open  and  to  write  in  the  frcMi  air.  I  ought 
not  to  have  sent  you  any  part  of  it  till  I  had 
finished  it  entirely.  I  feel  a  sense  of  respon- 
mbility  which  hinders  my  pen  from  running 
along  as  it  ought  in  such  a  tneme.  I  wish  the 
last  half  to  l^  as  jolly  and  unconstrained  as 
the  first.  If  you  had  not  praised  what  I  sent 
you,  I  dare  say  you  would  have  had  the  whole 
of  it  ere  this.  Praise  is  the  only  thinff  that 
can  make  me  feel  any  doubt  of  myself.^    Six 


weeks  later  he  wrote.  May  12 :  "  When  I  can 
sit  at  my  open  window  and  my  friendly  leaves 
hold  their  hands  before  my  eyes  to  prevent 
their  wandering  to  the  landscape,  I  can  sit 
down  and  write.  I  have  bM^un  upon  the 
FaUe  aeaan  fairly,  and  am  making  some  head- 
way. I  think  with  what  I  sent  you  (which  I 
believe  was  about  five  hunted  Unes)  it  will 
make  something  over  a  thousand.  I  have 
done,  since  I  sent  the  first  half,  Willis,  Lo^- 
f ellow,  Bryant,  Miss  Fuller,  and  Mrs.  Child. 
In  Longfellow's  case  I  have  attempted  no  char- 
acterization. The  same  (in  a  degree)  may  be 
said  of  S.  M.  F.  With  her  I  have  been  perfectly 
good-humored,  but  I  have  a  iaausj  lihat  what 
I  say  will  stick  uncomfortably.  A  will  make 
you  laugh.  So  will  L.  M.  C.  After  &  M.  F. 
I  make  a  short  digression  on  bores  in  general, 
which  has  some  drollery.  Willis  I  thiuk  good. 
Bryant  is  funny,  and  as  fair  as  I  could  nuuce  it. 
immitigably  just.  Indeed  I  have  endeavoiea 
to  be  so  in  alL" 

The  volume  was  affectionately  inscribed  to 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  and  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing rhymed  title  page  and  preliminary  note, 
a  second  note  being  prefixed  to  a  second  edi- 
tion. 


Meader  !  tBdUt  up  at  once  {ii  iriU  »oon  be  too  tole), 
and  buy  at  a  per/edly  ruinous  rate 
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OB,  BBTTIB, 

(I  LXKl,  AS  A  TBJKQ  THAT  THS  BXADB&*S  HBtT  WASCt  MAT 
BTBnn,  AH  OLD-rAgHIOHBD  TTrXJi-PAaS,  SUCH 

A  TABULAE  VIBW  OVTHB  V0LU1KB*8  OOBTBHIV), 


A  GLANCE  AT  A  FEW  OF  OUR  LIT- 
ERARY PROGENIES 

(MRS.  HALAFROFB  WORD) 

FROM  THE  TUB  OF  DIOGENES; 
A  VOCAL  AND  MUSICAL  MKDLET, 

THAT  IB, 

A  SERIES  OF  JOKES 

^9  K  10ontlfTfiil  <3ui39 


AOOOMPAMIBB  HmSBLF  WITH  A  BITB-AoDITB-DTTB,  rUZli 
or  8PIBIT  AHD  OBAOH,  OH  THB  TOP  OP  THB  TUB. 

Set  forth  in  October,  the  Slst  day, 
In  the  year  *48,  Q.  P.  Putnam^  Broadway. 


It  being  tbe  commonest  mode  of  prooed- 
ure,  I  premise  a  few  candid  remarlu 

To  THE  Reader  :  — 

This  trifle,  begun  to  please  only  myself 
and  my  own  private  fancy,  was  laid  on  the 
shelf.  But  some  friends,  who  had  seen .  it, 
induced  me,  by  dint  of  saying  they  liked  it, 
to  put  it  in  print.  That  is,  havmg  come 
to  that  very  conclusion,  I  asked  their  advice 
when  't  would  make  no  confusion.  For 
though  (in  the  gentlest  of  ways)  they  had 
hint^  it  was  scarce  worth  the  wmle,  I 
should  doubtless  have  printed  it. 

I  began  it,  intending  a  FaUe,  a  fndl, 
slender  thine,  rhyme-ywinged,  widi  a  sting 
in  its  tail.  But,  by  addings  and  alteiings 
not  preyiously  planned,  digressions  chanoe- 
hatched,  like  birds'  eggs  m  the  sand,  and 
dawdlings  to  suit  every  whimsey's  demand 
(always  freeine  the  bird  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  for  the  two  perched,  perhi^  oat 
of  reach,  in  the  tree),  —  it  grew  by  degrees 
to  the  size  which  you  see.  I  was  like  the 
old  woman  that  carried  the  calf,  and  my 
neighbors,  like  hers,  no  doubt,  wonder  and 
laugh;  and  when,  my  strained  arms  with 
their  grown  burthen  full,  I  call  it  my  Fahle, 
they  Sail  it  a  bull. 


Hanng  sorawled  nt  full  ^lu{i  (aa  far  as 
Qiat  goes]  in  a  style  that  is  Deitliet  good 
a  Dor  bad  prose,  aud  being  a  person 
mom  nobodj  kaows.  some  people  will  aay 
I  km  rather  more  free  with  my  readers 
UuLD  it  ia  becomiag  to  be,  that  I  seem  to 
expect  them  to  wait  on  my  leisure  in  fol- 
lowing wherever  I  wander  at  pleasure, 
Uiat,  in  short,  I  take  more  than  a  young 
aathor's  lawful  ease,  and  laugh  in  a  queer 
way  so  like  Mephistopheles,  that  tho  Pub- 
lic will  doubt,  afl  they  gropo  througli  my 
ihythin,  if  in  truth  I  am  making  fun  of 
tlieiD  or  with  them. 

So  the  excellent  Public  ia  hereby  assured 
tliat  the  sale  of  my  book  is  already  secured. 
For  there  a  not  a  poet  throughout  the 
whole  land  but  will  purchase  a  copy  or  two 
out  of  hand,  in  the  fond  expectatioa  of 
heiog  amused  in  it,  by  aeciug  his  betters 
ent  up  and  abused  in  it.  Now,  I  find,  by  a 
pretty  exact  calculation,  there  are  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  bards  ui  the  nation, 
of  that  special  variety  whom  the  Review 
and  Magazine  critics  call  lofts  ^"^  '™'i  ^"^ 
about  thirty  thousand  {this  tribe  is  increas- 
ing) of  the  kinds  who  are  termed  full  of 
pramue  and  pleasing.  The  Public  will  see 
bj  a  glance  at  this  schedule,  that  they  can- 
not eipect  me  to  be  over-sedulous  about 
courting  lAem,  since  it  seems  I  have  got 
enough  fuel  made  sure  of  for  boiling  my 
pot. 

As  for  such  of  our  poets  as  find  not 
their  names  mentioned  once  in  my  pages, 
with  praises  or  blames,  let  them  send  la 
THEIR  CARDS,  without  further  pei^v,  to 
my  friend  G.  P.  Potnam,  Esquire,  in 
Browlway,  where  a  ust  will  be  kept  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  day  and  the  hour 
of  roceiving  Che  card.  Then,  taking  them 
np  as  I  chance  to  have  time  (that  is,  if 
their  names  can  be  twisted  in  rhyme),  I 
will  honestly  give  each  hia  proper  post. 
noK,  at  the  rate  of  one  AtrrBOR  to  each 
x*w  EDinos.  Thus  a  PREMIUM  is  of- 
fered sufficiently  HlGD  (as  the  magazines 
Hj  when  they  tell  their  best  lie)  to  induce 
buds  to  CLCR  their  resourees  and  buy  the 
bitIai]C«  of  every  edition,  until  they  have  all 
of  them  fairly  been  run  throngli  the  mill. 

One  wonl  Co  such  readers  (jiidiciouB  and 
wise)  OS  read  books  with  something  behind 
the  mere  eyes,  of  whom  in  the  country, 
perhaps,  there  are  two,  including  myself. 


gentle  reader,  and  you.  All  the  charoctera 
sketched  in  this  sUght/eu  d'espril,  though, 
it  may  be,  they  seem,  here  and  there, 
rather  free,  and  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
too  cynical  standpoint,  are  mfani  to  bo 
faithful,  for  that  b  the  grand  point,  and 
none  but  an  owl  would  feel  sore  at  a  mb 
from  a  jester  who  tells  you,  without  any 
subterfuge,  that  he  sits  in  Diogenes'  tub. 


though  it  well  may  be  reckoned,  of  all 
composition,  the  species  at  once  most  de- 
lightful and  healthy,  is  a  thing  which  an 
author,  unless  he  be  wealthy  aud  willing  to 
pay  for  that  kind  of  delight,  ia  not,  in  all 
instaaoes,  called  on  to  write,  though  there 
are,  it  is  said,  who,  their  spirits  to  cheer, 
slip  in  a  new  title-page  three  times  a^ear, 
and  in  this  way  snuS  up  an  imaginary 
savor  of  that  sweetest  of  dishes,  the  popa- 
lar  favor,  —  much  as  if  a  stari'ed  painter 
should  fail  to  and  treat  the  Ugolino  inside 
to  a  picture  of  meat. 

You  remember  (if  not,  pray  turn  back- 
ward and  look)  that,  in  writing  the  preface 
which  ushered  my  book,  I  treated  yon,  ex- 
cellent Public,  not  merely  with  a  cool  dis- 
regard, but  downright  cavalierly.  Now  I 
would  not  take  back  the  least  thing  I  then 
said,  thongh  I  thereby  could  butter  both 
sides  of  my  bread,  for  I  never  could  Bee 
tliat  an  author  owed  aught  to  the  people 
he  solaced,  diverted,  or  taught ;  and,  as  for 
mere  fame,  I  have  long  ago  learned  that 
the  persons  by  whom  it  is  finally  earned 
are  those  with  whom  your  verdict  weighed 
not  a  pin,  nnaustained  by  the  higher  court 
sitting  within. 

But  I  wander  from  what  I  intended  to 
say,  —  that  you  have,  namely,  shown  such 
a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  so  much 
lEsthetie  perception  of  anonymous  worth  in 
the  handsome  reception  you  gave  to  my 
book,  spite  of  some  private  piques  (having 
bought  the  first  thousand  in  barely  two 
weeks),  that  I  think,  past  a  doubt,  if  you 
measured  tlie  phiz  uf  yours  most  devotedly. 
Wonderful  Quiz,  you  would  find  that  its 
vertical  section  was  shorter,  by  an  inch  and 
two  tenths,  or  'twiit  that  and  a  quarter. 

You  have  watched  a  child  playing  —  in 
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those  wondrooB  yean  when  belief  is  not 
boond  to  the  eyes  and  the  eaxiy  and  the 
vision  divine  is  so  clear  and  nnmarred, 
that  each  baker  of  pies  in  the  dirt  is  a 
bfurd  ?  Give  a  knife  and  a  shingle,  he  fits 
out  a  fleets  and,  on  that  little  mud-paddle 
over  the  street,  his  fancy,  in  purest  good 
f aithy  will  make  sail  round  the  globe  with 
a  puff  of  his  breath  for  a  gale,  will  visit, 
in  barely  ten  minutes,  all  dimes,  and  do 
the  Columbus-feat  hundreds  of  times.  Or, 
suppose  the  young  poet  fresh  stored  with 
deliehts  from  that  Bible  of  childhood,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  he  will  turn  to  a  crony 
and  cry,  ''  Jack,  let 's  play  that  I  am  a 
Genius  1 "  Jacky  straightway  makes 
Aladdin's  lamp  out  Of  a  stone,  and,  for 
hours,  they  enjoy  each  his  own  super- 
natural powers.  This  is  all  very  pretty 
and  pleasant,  but  then  suppose  our  two 
urchins  have  grown  into  men,  and  both 
have  turned  authors,  —  one  says  to  his 
brother,  '*  Let 's  play  we  're  the  American 
somethhigs  or  other,  —  say  Homer  or 
Sophocles,  Goethe  or  Scott  (only  let  them 
be  big  enough,  no  matter  what).  Come, 
yon  shall  be  Byron  or  Pope,  which  you 
choose:  I  '11  be  Coleridge,  and  both  shall 
write  mutual  reviews."  So  they  both  (as 
mere  strangers)  before  many  days  send 
each  other  a  cord  of  anonymous  bays. 
Each,  piling  his  epithets,  smiles  in  his 
sleeve  to  see  what  lus  friend  can  be  made 
to  believe;  each,  reading  the  other's  un- 
biased review,  thinks  —  Here  's  pretty  high 
praise,  but  no  more  than  my  due.  Well, 
we  laugh  at  them  both,  and  yet  make  no 
ereat  fuss  when  the  same  farce  is  acted  to 
benefit  us.  Even  I,  who,  if  asked,  scarce 
a  month  since,  what  Fudg^  meant,  should 
have  answered,  the  dear  Ihiblic's  critical 
judgment,  begin  to  think  sharp-witted 
Horace  spoke  sooth  when  he  said  that  the 
Public  sometimes  hit  the  truth. 

In  reading  these  lines,  you  perhaps  have 
a  vision  of  a  person  in  pretty  good  health 
and  condition  ;  and  yet,  since  I  put  forth 
my  primary  edition,  I  have  been  crushed, 
scorched,  withered,  used  up  and  put  down 
(by  Smith  with  the  cordial  assistance  of 
Brown),  in  all,  if  you  put  any  faith  in  my 
rhymes,  to  the  number  of  ninety-five  several 
times,  and,  while  I  am  writing,  —  I  tremble 
to  think  of  it,  for  I  may  at  this  moment  be 
just  on  the   brink  of  it,  —  Molybdostom, 


angry  at  being  omitted,  has  beson  a  erit- 
iqne, — am  I  not  to  be  pitied?  ^ 

Now  I  shall  not  crush  them  sinoe,  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  no  pressure  I  know  cyf 
could  render  them  wktej  ;  nor  wither,  nor 
scorch  them,  —  no  action  of  fire  ooold 
make  either  them  or  their  articles  drier; 
nor  waste  time  in  putting  them  down— 
I  am  thinking  not  their  own  self-inflation 
will  keep  them  from  sinking  ;  for  there  'a 
this  contradiction  about  the  whole  bevy,-— 
though  without  the  least  weighty  they  are 
awfiuly  heavy.  No,  my  dear  honest  bore, 
surdo/abulam  narraSf  tney  are  no  more  to 
me  than  a  rat  in  the  arras.  I  can  walk 
with  the  Doctor,  eet  facts  from  the  Don, 
or  draw  out  the  Lambish  quintessence  of 
John,  and  feel  nothing  more  than  a  half- 
comic  sorrow,  to  think  that  they  all  will 
be  lying  to-morrow  tossed  carelessly  up  on 
the  waste-paper  shelves,  and  f onratten  bj 
all  but  their  half-dozen  selves.  Once  snug 
in  my  attic,  my  fire  in  a  roar,  I  leave 
the  whole  pack  of  them  outside  the  door. 
With  Hakluyt  or  Pnrchas  I  wander  away 
to  the  black  northern  seas  or  barbaric  Ca- 
thay ;  get  fou  with  O'Shanter,  and  sober 
me  then  with  that  builder  of  brick-kilnish 
dramas,  rare  Ben  ;  snuff  Herbert,  as  holy 
as  a  flower  on  a  grave  ;  with  Fletdier  wax 
tender,  o'er  Chapman  grow  brave ;  with 
Marlowe  or  Kyd  take  a  fine  poet-rave  ;  in 
Very,  most  Hebrew  of  Saxons,  find  peace  ; 
with  Lvcidas  welter  on  vest  Irish  seas ; 
with  Webster  grow  wild,  and  climb  earth- 
ward again,  down  by  mystical  Browne's 
Jacob's-ladder-like  brain,  to  that  spiritual 
Pepys  (Cotton's  version)  Montaigne  ;  find 
a  new  depth  in  Wordsworth,  nndr^uned 
of  before,  that  marvel,  a  poet  divine  who 
can  bore.  Or,  out  of  my  study,  the  scholar 
thrown  off,  Nature  holds  up  her  shield 
'gainst  the  sneer  and  the  scoff ;  the  land- 
scape, forever  consoling  and  kind,  pours 
her  wine  and  her  oil  on  the  smarts  c$  the 
mind.  The  waterfall,  scattering  its  vanish- 
ing g^ms  ;  the  tall  g^ve  of  hemlocks,  with 
moss  on  their  stems,  like  plashes  of  sun- 
light ;  the  pond  in  the  woods,  where  no 
foot  but  mine  and  the  bittern's  intrudes, 
where   pitcher-plants  purple  and  gentians 

^  The  wise  ScandixuiTiftni  probably  called  their  budi 
by  the  queer-looking  title  of  Scald  in  a  delieate  way,  ai 
it  were,  jiut  to  hint  to  the  world  the  hot  water  thqr 
always  get  into. 
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hAzd  by  recall  to  September  the  bine  of 
June's  sky;  these  are  all  mj  kind  neigh- 
bors, and  leaye  me  no  wish  to  say  anght  to 
Toa  all,  my  poor  critics,  but  ^ — ^ish !  I  Ve 
oaried  the  hatchet :  I  'm  twisnnff  an  alln- 
mette  out  of  one  of  yon  now,  and  relight- 
ing my  ealnmet.  In  yonr  priTate  capaci- 
tiesy  come  when  you  please,  I  will  give  yon 
my  hand  and  a  fresh  pipe  apiece. 

As  I  ran  through  tne  leaves  of  my  poor 
little  hookf  to  taike  a  f <md  author's  first 
tremulous  look,  it  was  quite  an  excitement 
to  hunt  the  errata,  sprawled  in  as  birds' 
tracks  are  in  some  tdnds  of  strata  (only 
these  made  things  crookeder).  Fancy  an 
heir  that  a  father  had  seen  bom  well- 
featured  and  &ir,  turning  suddenly  wry- 
nosed,  dub-footed,  squint-eyed,  hair^upped, 
w^per-jawed,  d^rot-haired,  from  a  pride 
beoome  an  aversion,  —  my  case  was  yet 
worse.  A  club-foot  (by  wav  of  a  change) 
in  a  verse,  I  might  have  forgiven,  an  ob 
beinff  wry,  a  limp  in  an  e,  or  a  cock  in  an 
i,  —  out  to  have  the  sweet  babe  of  my 
brain  served  in  pil  I  am  not  queasy- 
stonaached,  but  such  a  Thyestean  banquet 
as  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  edition  now  issued  no  pains  are 
neglected,  and  my  verses,  as  orators  say, 
stimd  corrected.  Tet  some  blunders  re- 
main of  the  Public's  own  make,  which  I 
wish  to  correct  for  my  personal  sake.  For 
instance,  a  character  orawn  in  pure  fun 
and  condensing  the  traits  of  a  dozen  in  one, 
has  been,  as  I  hear,  by  some  persons  ap- 
plied to  a  good  friend  of  mine,  whom  to 
stab  in  the  side,  as  we  walked  along  chat- 
ting and  joking  together,  would  not  be  my 
way.  I  can  hardly  tell  whether  a  question 
will  ever  arise  in  which  he  and  I  should  by 
any  strange  fortune  agree,  but  meanwhile 
my  esteem  for  him  nows  as  I  know  him, 
and,  though  not  the  oest  judge  on  eivth  of 
a  poem,  he  knows  what  it  is  he  is  saying 
and  why,  and  is  honest  and  fearless,  two 
good  points  which  I  have  not  found  so  rife 
1  can  easily  smother  my  love  for  them, 
wliether  on  my  side  or  t'  other. 

For  my  other  anonymi^  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  know  what  is  meant  by  a  caricature, 
and  what  by  a  portrait.  There  are  those 
who  think  it  is  capital  fun  to  be  spattering 
their  ink  on  quiet,  unquarrelsome  folk,  but 
the  minute  the  game  changes  sides  and  the 
others  begin  it,  they  see  something  savage 


and  horrible  in  it.  As  for  me  I  respect 
neither  women  nor  men  for  their  gender, 
nor  own  any  sex  in  a  pen.  I  choose  just 
to  hint  to  some  causeless  unfriends  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  'aie  always  two  ends 
(and  one  of  them  heaviest,  too)  to  a  stal^ 
and  two  parties  also  to  every  good  laugh. 

A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS 

Fhcebus,  sitting  one  day  in  a  laurel- 
tree's  shade. 
Was  reminded  of  Daphne,  of  whom  it  was 

made. 
For  the  god  being  one  day  too  warm  in  his 

wooinff. 
She  took  to  ttie  tree  to  escape  his  pursuing; 
Be  the  cause  what  it  might,  from  his  offers 

she  shrunk. 
And,  Ginevnif-like,  shut  herself  up  in  a 

trunk; 
And,  though  't  was  a  step  into  which  he 

had  driven  her. 
He  somehow  or  other  had  never  forgiven 

her; 
Her  memory  he  nursed  as  a  kind  of  a  tonic, 
Something  bitter  to  chew  when  he  'd  play 

the  Byronic, 
And  I  can't  count  the  obstinate  nymphs 

that  he  brought  over 
By  a  stranee  kind  of  smile  he  put  on  when 

he  thought  of  her. 
'<  My  case  is  like  Dido's,"  he  sometimes  re- 
marked; 
^  When  I  last  saw  my  love,  sho  was  fairly 

embarked 
In  a  laurel,  as  she  thou^t — but  (ah,  how 

Fate  mocks !) 
She  ha.  found  it  by  thi.  time  a  yeiy  bad 

box; 
Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw  when 

they  need  it,  — 
You  're  not  always  sure  of  your  game  when 

you  've  treed  it. 
Just  conceive  such  a  change  taking  place 

in  one's  mistress ! 
What  romance  would  be  left?  —  who  can 

flatter  or  kiss  trees  ? 
And,  for  mercy's  sake,  how  could  one  keep 

up  a  dialogue 
With  a  dull  wooden  thing  that  will  live 

and  will  die  a  log, — 
Not  to  say  that  the  thought  would  forever 

intrude 
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That  jou  'ye  less  chance  to  win  her  the 

more  she  is  wood  ? 
Ah  !  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memory 

still  grieves, 
To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking  their 

leaves; 
Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting 

but  now, 
As  thev  left  me  forever,  each  making  its 

bough  ! 
If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more 

than  was  right, 
Her  new  bark  is  worse  than  ten  times  her 

old  bite." 

Now,  Daphne — before  she  was  happily 

treeined  — 
Over  all  other  blossoms  the  lily  had  deified, 
And  when  she  expected  the  goid  on  a  visit 
('T  was  before  he  had  made  his  intentions 

explicit). 
Some  buds  she  arranged  with  a  vast  deal 

of  care, 
To  look  as  if  artlessly  twined  in  her  hair. 
Where  they  seemed,  as  he  said,  when  he 

paid  his  addresses. 
Like  the  day  breaking  through  the  long 

night  of  her  tresses; 
So  whenever  he  wished  to  be  quite  irresisti- 
ble. 
Like  a  man  with  eieht  trumps  in  his  hand 

at  a  whist-table 
(I  feared  me  at  first  that  the  rhyme  was 

untwistable. 
Though  I  might  have  lugged  in  an  allusion 

to  Cristabel),  — 
He  would  take  up  a  lily,  and  gloomily  look 

in  it, 
As  I  shall  at  the         ,  when  they  out  up 

my  book  in  it. 

Well,  here,  after  all  the  bad  rhyme  I  've 
been  spinning, 

I  Ve  got  back  at  last  to  my  story's  begin- 
ning: 

Sitting  there,  as  I  say,  in  the  shade  of  his 
mistress, 

As  dull  as  a  volume  of  old  Chester  myster- 
ies, 

Or  as  those  puzzling  specimens  which,  in 
old  histories, 

We  read  of  his  verses  —  the  Oracles, 
namely,  — 

(I  wonder  the  Greeks  should  have  swal- 
lowed them  tamely, 


For  one  might  bet  safely  whatever  he  has 

to  risk, 
They  were  laid  at  his  door  by  some  aneient 

Miss  Asterisk, 
And  so  dull  that  the  men  who   retailed 

them  oui-doors 
Grot  the  ill  name  of  augurs,  because  they 

were  bores,  — ) 
First,  he  mused  what  the  animal  sabstanee 

or  herb  is 
Would  induce  a  mustache,  for  you  know 

he  's  imberbia  ; 
Then  he  shuddered  to  think  how  his  youth- 
ful position 
Was  assailed  by  the  age  of  hia  son  the 

physician ; 
At  some  poems  he  glanced,  had  been  sent 

to  him  lately, 
And  the  metre  and  sentiment  puzzled  him 

greatly; 
**  Mehercle  !    I  'd  make  such  proceeding 

felonious,  — 
Have  they  all  of  them  slept  in  the  cave  of 

Trophonius  ? 
Look  well  to  your  seat,  't  is  like  taking  an 

airing 
On  a  corduroy  road,  and  that  out  of  zepair- 

It  leads  one,  't  is  true,  through  the  primi- 
tive forest. 

Grand  natural  features,  but  then  one  has 
no  rest; 

Ton  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  ravish- 
ing distance. 

When  a  ]olt  puts  the  whole  of  it  out  of  ex- 
istence,— 

Why  not  use  their  ears,  if  they  happen  to 
have  any  ?  " 

—  Here  the  laurel-leaves  murmored  the 
name  of  poor  Daphne. 

**  Oh,  weep  with  me.  Daphne,"  hesi^iedy 

"  for  you  know  it  *s 
A  terrible  thing  to  be  pestered  with  po- 
ets! 
But,  alas,  she  is  dumb,  and  the  proverb 

holds  jfood. 
She  never  will  cry  till  she  's  ont  of  the 

wood  1 
What  would  n't  I  give  if  I  never  had 

known  of  her  ? 
'T  were  a  kind  of  relief  had  I  something 

to  groan  over: 
If  I  had  but  some  letters  of  hers,  nowy  to 

toss  over. 
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I  might  tun  for  the  nonoe  a  Byronio  phi- 

losophery 
And  bewitch  all  the  flats  by  bemoaning  the 

I088  of  her. 
One  needs  something  tangible,  thoogh,  to 

begin  on, — 
A  loom,  as  it  were,  for  the  fancy  to  spin 

on; 
What  boots  all  yonr  grist  ?  it  can  never  be 

groond 
Till  a  breeze  makes  the  arms  of  the  wind- 
mill go  round; 
(Or,  if  't  is  a  water-mill,  alter  the  meta- 
phor. 
And  say  it  won't  stir,  save  the  wheel  be 

well  wet  afore, 
Or  Ing  in    some    stnff    about  water  'so 

dreamily,'  — 
It  is  not  a  metaphor,  though,  't  is  a  sim- 

Ue); 
A  lUy,  perhaps,  would  set  my  mill  a-going, 
For  just  at  tnis  season,  I  think,  they  are 

blowing. 
Here,  somebtxly,  fetch  one;  not  very  far 

henoe 
They  're  in  bloom  by  the  score,  't  is  but 

climbing  a  fence; 
There  's  a  poet  hard  by,  who  does  nothing 

but  fill  his 
Whole  garden,  from  one  end  to  t'  other, 

with  lilies; 
A  very  good  plau,  were  it  not  for  satiety. 
One  longs  for  a  weed  here  and  there,  for 

Tariety; 
Though  a  weed  is  no  more  than  a  flower  in 

disguise. 
Which  is  seen  through  at  once,  if  love  giv^ 

a  man  eyes." 

Now  there  happened  to  be  among  Fhce- 

bus's  followers, 
A  gentleman,  one  of  the  omnivorous  swal- 

lowers. 
Who  bolt  every  book  that  comes  out  of 

the  press. 
Without  the  least  question  of  larger  or 

less. 
Whose  stomachs  are  strong  at  the  expense 

of  their  head,  — 
For  reading  new  books  is  like  eating  new 

breful. 
One  can  bear  it  at  first,  but  by  gradual 

steps  he 
Is  broneht  to  death's  door  of  a  mental 

c^rspepsy. 


On   a   previous   stage  of  existence,    our 

Hero 
Had  ridden  outside,  with  the  glass  below 

zero; 
He  had  been,  't  is  a  fact  you  may  safely 

rely  on. 
Of    a    very  old    stock    a    most    eminent 

scion,  — 
A  stock  all  fresh  quacks  their  fierce  boluses 

ply  on. 
Who  stretch  the  new  boots  Earth 's  unwill- 
ing to  try  on, 
Whom  humbugs  of  all  shapes  and  sorts 

keep  their  eye  on, 
Whose  hair  's  in  the  mortar  of  every  new 

Zion, 
Who,  when  whistles  are  dear,  go  directly 

and  buy  one. 
Who  think  slavery  a  crime  that  we  must 

not  say  fie  on. 
Who  hunt,  if  they  e'er  hunt  at  all,  with  the 

lion 
(Though  they  hunt  lions  also,  whenever 

they  spy  one), 
Who  contrive  to  make  every  good  fortune 

a  wry  one, 
And  at  last  choose  the  hard  bed  of  honor 

to  die  on. 
Whose  pedigree,  traced  to  earth's  earliest 

years. 
Is    longer  than  anything  else    but  their 

ears;  — 
In  short,  he  was  sent  into  life  with  the 

wrone  key, 
He  unlocked  the  door,  and  stept  forth  a 

poor  donkey. 
Though  kicked  and  abused  by  his  bipedal 

betters 
Yet  he  filled  no  mean  place  in  the  kingdom 

of  letters; 
Far  happier  than  many  a  literary  hack. 
He    bore    only    paper-mill    rags   on    his 

back 
(For  it  makes  a  vast  difference  which  side 

the  mill 
One  expends  on  the  paper  his  labor  and 

skiU); 
So,  when  his  soul  waited  a  new  transmi- 
gration, 
And  Destiny  balauced  'twixt  this  and  that 

station. 
Not  having  much  time  to  expend  upon 

bothers, 
Bemembering  he  'd  had  some  connection 

with  authors. 
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And  oonsidermg  his  four  legi  hmd  grown 

pandytio,  — 
She  set  him  on  two^  and  ha  oame  forth  a 

oritio* 

Throogh  his  babyhood  no  kind  of  pleai- 

nrehe  took 
In  any  amnsement  but  tearing  a  book; 
For  him  there  was  no  intermediate  stage 
From  babyhood  up  to  straight-laced  mid- 
dle age; 
There  were  years  when  he  did  n't  wear 

ooat-tails  behind, 
Bnt  a  boy  he  oould  neyer  be  rightly  de- 
fined; 
like  the  Irish  Good  Folk,  thoagh  in  length 

scarce  a  span, 
From  the  womb  ne  oame  gravely,  a  little 

old  man; 
While  other  boys'  trousers  demanded  the 

toQ 
Of  the  motherly  fingers  on  all  kinds  of 

soil, 
Bed,  yellow,  brown,  black,  clayey,  grayelly, 

loamy, 
He  sat  in  the  comer  and  read  Yin  Boms. 
He  never  was  known  to  unbend  or  to  revel 

once 
In  base,  marbles,  hockey,  or  kick  np  the 

devil  once; 
He  was  jast  one  of  those  who  excite  the 

benevolence 
Of  yonr  old  prigs  who  sound  the  soul's 

depths  with  a  ledger, 
And  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  young 

men  to  "  edger- 
cate,"  as  they  call  it,  who  won't  be  too 

costly, 
And  who  '11  afterward  take  to  the  ministry 

mostly; 
Who  always  wear  spectacles,  always  look 

bilious, 
Always    keep  on  good  terms  with  each 

mater--jfamilia8 
Thronghout  the  whole  parish,  and  manage 

to  rear 
Ten  boys  like  themselves,  on  four  hundred 

a  year: 
Who,  fulfilling   in  turn  the  same   fearful 

conditions, 
Either  preach  through  their  noses,  or  go 

upon  missions. 

In  this  way  our  Hero  got  safely  to  col- 
lege, 


Where  he  bolted  alike  both  his  eommoos 

and  knowledge; 
Areadin^maohine,  always  woond  up  and 

going. 
He  mastered  whatever  was  not  worth  the 

knowing. 
Appeared  in  a  gown,  with  blaek  waistcoat 

of  satin, 
To  spout  such  a  Gothic  oration  in  Latin 
That  Tally  oonld  never  have  made  oat  a 

word  in  it 
(Thoagh  himself  was  the  model  the  anther 

preferred  in  it), 
And  grasping  the  parchment  which  gave 

him  in  fee 
All  the  mystic  and-so-f orths  eontained  in 

A  B., 
He  was  lannched  (life  is  always  oompazed 

to  a  sea) 
With  just  encash  learning,  and  skill  for 

the  using  it. 
To  prove  he  'd  a  brain,  by  forever  oonfas- 

ingit. 
So  worthy  St.  Benedict,  piously  burning 
With  the  holiest  zeal  against  seeular  leam- 

Nescieruque  scienter,  as  writers  express  it, 
Indoctusque  K^nenter  a  Roma  recessit, 

'T  would  be  endless  to  tell  yon  the 
things  that  he  knew. 

Each  a  separate  fact,  undeniably  true. 

But  with  him  or  each  other  they  'd  nothing 
to  do; 

No  power  of  combining,  arranging,  dis- 
cerning, 

Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into  learn- 
ing; 

There  was  one  thing  in  life  he  had  practical 

knowledge  £>r 
(And  this,  you  will  think,  he  need  scarce 

go  to  college  for),  — 
Not  a  deed  would  he  do,  nor  a  word  would 

he  utter, 
Till  he  'd  weighed  its  relations  to  plain 

bread  and  butter. 
When  he  left  Alma  Mater,  he  practised  his 

wits 
In  compiling  the  journals'  historical  bits,  — 
Of    shops   broken   open,   men   foiling    in 

fits, 
Great  fortunes  in  England  bequeathed  to 

poor  printers, 
And  cold  spells,  the  coldest  for  many  past 

winters,  — 
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Thent   rinng  bf  indostrr,  kiiAck,  nod  ad- 

di«u, 
Got  noticea  op  for  an  unbiased  press, 
With  »  mina  so  well  poised,  it  seemed 

equally  made  for 
Applftuse  oi  abuse,  just  wliich  chanced  to 

be  paid  for: 
Fkod  tliis  point  bis  progreis  was  rapid  and 

To  the  post  of  a  regular  hettTj  revieirer. 

And  here  I  must  say  be  wrote  excellent 

articles 
On  Hebnucal  points,  or  the  force  of  Greek 

partioles; 
They  flUed  ap  the  space  nothing  else  was 


If  any  old  book  reached  a  fiftieth  editioo. 
Ha  ooold  fill  forty  pages  with  safe  erudi- 

He  could  gange  the  old   books  by  the   old 

Mt  of  rules, 
And  his  very  old  nothings  pleased  very  old 

fools; 
But  give  him  a  new  book,  fresh  out  of  the 

And  yon  put  him  at   sea  without  compass 

or  ohart,  — 
ffia  blnoders  aspired  to  the  raok  of  an  art; 
F<ff  his  lore  was  engraft,  something  foreign 

that  grew  in  him, 
Ednosting  the  sap  of  the  native  and  true 

So  tluU  when  a  man  came  with  a  soul  that 

Carting  new  forms  of  truth  out  of  Nature's 

old  gruiite. 
New  and  old  at  their  birth,  like  Le  Ver- 

rier'g  planet. 
Which,  to  get  a  tme  jndgment,  themselves 

must  create 
In  the  •oul  of  their  critic  the  measure  and 

weight, 
Being  rather  themselves  a  fresh  standard 

of  grace. 
To  oompnte  their  own   judge,  and  assign 

hun  his  place, 
Oiu  reviewer  would  crawl  all  about  it  and 

ronnd  it, 
Aiid,  reporting  each  circnmstance  just  as 

he  found  it, 
WtUwot   the  least   malice,  —  his  record 

would  be 


Profoundly  nstbetic  as  that  of  a  Ilea, 
Which,   supping   on   Wordsworth,   should 

print,  for  our  sakes. 
Recollections  of  nights  with   the  Bard  of 

the  Lakes, 
Or,  lodged  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured  to 

render  a 
Comprehensive  account  of   the  rains   at 

Deoderah. 


The  defect  in  bis  brain  was  just  absence  of 

If  he  boasted,  't  was  simplj  that  he  was 

self-made, 
A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gain- 

My  respect  for  my  Maker  supposing  a  skill 
In  his  works  which  our  Hero  would  ao- 

swerbutill; 
And  I  trust  that  the  mould  which  he  used 

may  be  cracked,  or  be. 
Made   bold   by   success,  may   enlarge   his 

phylactery. 
And  set  npa  fdnd  of  aman-mannfactory, — 
An  event  which  I  shudder  to  think  about, 

seeing 
That  Man  is  a  moral,  accountable  being. 

He  meant  well  enough,  but  was  still  in 
the  way. 
As  dunces  still  are,  let  them  be  where  they 

Indeed,    Uiey  appear   to  come  into  exist" 

To  impede  other  folks  with  their  awkward 

oasis  tance; 
If  yon  set  up  a  dunce  on  the  very  North 

All  alone  with  himself,  I   believe,  on  my 

soul, 
He  'd  manage  to  get  betwixt  somebody's 

And  pitch  him  down  bodily,  all  in  his  sins. 
To  the  grnve  polar  bears  sitting  round  on 

AU  shortening  their  grace,  to  be  in  for  a 

Of,  if  he  found  nobody  else  there  to  pother. 
Why,  one  of  his  legs  would  just  trip  up  the 

For  there  's  nothing  we  read  of  in  torture's 

!,  with  the  best 
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A  tesriUa  fallow  to  meet  in  soeiety, 
Not  the  toest  that  he  battered  wae  pwm  eo 

diTftt  tea; 
Iheie  heM  nt  at  the  taUe  and  itir  in  his 

sugar, 
GEODehing  dose  for  a  spring,  all  the  whUei 

likeaooagar; 
Be  sore  of  your  ^Mts,  of  your  measures 

and  weights, 
Of  your  time, — he's  as  fond  as  an  Arab  of 

dates; 
Yon  11  be  telling,  periiaps,  in  your  oomioal 

way. 
Of  something  yon 're  seen  in  theoonrseof 

the  day; 
And,  just  as  yon  "re  tigering  ont  the  eon- 

dnsion. 
Yon  Tentnre  an  ill-fated  dassio  allusion,  — 
The  girls  haTe  all  got  their  langfas  ready, 

when,  iHiaok  I 
Die  coogar  oomes  down  on  yoor  thunder- 

stmdclMuskl 
Yon  had  left  oat  a  eomma,  —  year  Greek's 

pot  in  joint, 
And  pointed  at  oost  of  your  story's  whde 

point. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  eyening,  yon  find 

ohanoe  f or  oertain 
Soft  speedies  to  Anne,  in  the  shade  of  the 

oartsin: 
Yoa  tell  her  yoor  heart  can  be  likened  to 

one  flower, 
^  And  that,  O  most  charming  of  women,  's 

the  sanflower, 
Which  tarns  " — here  a  clear  nasal  Toice, 

to  year  terror, 
From  oatside  the  cartain,  says,  "  That's  all 

an  error." 
As  for  him,  he  's  —  no  matter,  he  noTer 

grew  tender, 
Sitting  after  a  ball,  with  his  feet  on  the 

fender. 
Shaping  somebody's  sweet  features  out  of 

cigar  smoke 

llingly  gran 

such  doings  are  smoke) ; 
All  women  he  damns  with  mutabile  semper, 
And  if  ever  he  felt  something  like  love's 

distemper, 
'T  was  tow'ras  a  young  lady  who  spoke 

ancient  Mexican, 
And  assisted  her  father  in  making  a  lexi- 
con; 
Though  I  recollect  hearing  him  get  quite 

ferocious 


(Though   he  'd  willingly  grant  you  that 


Aboot  Maiy  Clansiim,  the  mistress  of  Gnn 
tins. 

Or  something  of  tiiat  sorti^biit^iio  nune 

to  hove  ye 

With  eharacteT'paintingi  IH  torn  to  my 
story* 

Now,  Apdlo^  iHio  finds  it  oonrenient 

soBsetunes 
To  get  his  eoart  elear  of  the  makers  of 

rhymes, 
The  gmui,  1  think  it  is  oaUed,  wrUahiU, 
£7ery  one  of  whom  thinks  himadf  treated 

most  shsbbily, 
And  nurses  a — what  is  it? — mmtdietMif 
Which  keeps  him  at  boiling^oiat,  hot  for  a 

quarrel. 
As  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  floorer  thsn 

sorrd. 
If  anv  poor  devil  but  look  at  a  lanrd;— > 
Apollo,  I  say,  bein|^  sick  of  their  notine 
lough  he  sometmnes  aeknowledged  tndr 

Terse  had  a  quieting 
£fEeet  after  dinner,  and  seemed  to  BDg> 

gsflta 
Betreat  to  the  shrine  of  a  tranqnil  nesta). 
Kept  oar  Hero  at  hand,  who^  oj  means  of 

a  bray. 
Which  he  gave  to  the  life,  drore  therabUe 

away; 
And  if  that  wouldn't  do^  he  was  sore  to 

sueoeed. 
If  he  took  his  review  out  and  offered  to 

read; 
Or,  fiuling  in  plans  of  this  milder  deserip* 

tion. 
He  would  ask  for  their  aid  to  get  up  a 

subscrmtion. 
Considering  that  authorship  was  n't  a  ridi 

craft,  

To  print  the  **  American  drama  of  H^^tch- 

craft." 
"Stay,  1 11  read  you  a  soene," — bat  he 

hardly  began, 
Ere  ApoUo  shr^ked  "Help!"   and  the 

authors  all  ran: 
And  once,  when  these   purgatives  acted 

with  less  spirit. 
And  the  desperate  case  asked  a  remedy 

desperate. 
He  drew  nx>m  his  pocket  a  foolscap  efustle 
As  calmly  as  if  't  were  a  nine-barreUed 

pistol, 
And  threatened  them  all  with  the  judg- 
ment to  come. 


Of  "A  mmdetiog  Stai's  first  imprenions 

of  Rome." 
"Stop  I  stop  I  "  with  their  Imtids  o'er  their 

ears,  BcreaUDd  the  Muaea, 
"Ho  nui;  go  uff  and  murder  himself,  if  he 

chooses, 
n^  wu  a  meaus  self-defence  only  sanctioned 

his  trjing, 
T  is  mere  massacre  dow  that  the  eaemy  's 

If  he  's  forced  to  't  again,  and  we  happen 

to  be  there. 
Giro  us  each  a  large  handkerchief  soaked 

in  strong  ether." 

I  called  this  a  "  Fable  for  Critics  ;  " 
jou  think  it  'a 

Uore  like  a  display  of  my  rhythmical 
triukets; 

Hf  plot,  like  an  icicle,  's  slender  and  slip- 
pery, 

Ereiy  tooment  more  slender,  and  likely 
to  slip  awry, 

And  the  reader  nnwilling  in  loco  desipere 

It  fwc  to  jamp  over  as  much  of  inj  frip- 
pery 

Aa  he  fancies,  and,  if  he  's  a  provident 
skipper,  he 

Mkj  have  like  Odysseus  control  of  the 
gales. 

And  ^t  safe  to  port,  ero  his  patience  quite 
fails; 

Moreover,  although  't  is  a  slender  return 

For  yonr  toil  and  eipense,  yet  my  paper 
will  bum, 

And,  if  yon  have  toanfully  struggled  thus 

Ton  fnay  e'en  twist  me  up,  and  juet   light 

your  cigar  with  me ; 
If  too  angry  for  that,  you  can  tear  me  in 

And   my   membra   disjecta   consign   to  the 

A  fkte  like  great  Ratiau's,  whom  one  of 

those  bores, 
Who  beHead   with  bad   verses  poor  Louis 

Qnatone, 
Deacribes  (the   first  verse   somehow   ends 

with  victoire), 
As   dupersanl  partimt   el  tes  membreg  el  sa 


ate, 


From  authors  recondite  who  do  not  eiist,  — 
But  that   would   be  naughty  i  at  least,   I 

could  twist 
Something  out  of  Absyrtus,  or  turn  your 

inquiries 
After  Milton's  prose  metaphor,  drawn  from 

But,  as  Cicero  says  he  won't  say  this  or  that 
(A  fetch,  I  must  say,  most  transparent  and 

flat), 
After  saying   whate'er   he   could  possibly 

think  of,  — 
1  simply  will  state  that  I  pause  on  the 

brink  of 
A  mire,  ankle-deep,  of  deliberate  confusion, 
Made  up  of  old  jumbles  of  classic  allusion: 
So,  when  you  were  thinking  yourselves  to 

be  pitied, 
Just  conceive  how  much  harder  your  teeth 

you  'd  have  gritted, 
An  't  were  not  for  the  duluess  I  're  kindly 

omitted. 

I  'd  apologize  here  for  my  many  digres- 

Were  it  not  that  I  'm  certain   to  trip  into 

('T  is  so  hard  to  escape  if  you  get  in  their 

mesh  once); 
Just  reflect,  if  you  please,  how  't  is  said  by 

That  Mffionidos  nods   now  and   then,  and, 

my  gracious  t 
It  certainly  does  look  a  little  bit  ominous 
When  he   gets    under   way    with    Ion    if' 

apameibommoa. 
(Here  a  something  occnrs  which  I  11  just 

clap  a  rhyme  to. 
And  say  it  myself,  ere  a  Zoilus  have  time 

Any  author  a  nap  like  Van  Winkle's  may 
take. 

If  he  only  contrive  to  keep  readers  awake, 
But  he  'II  very  soon   find  himself  laid  on 

the  shelf. 
If  Ihey  fall  a-nodding  when  he  nods  him- 
self.) 


Once  for  all,  I 


<  return,  and  to  stay,  will 


When  Phtchus   expressed  his  desire  for 
lily, 
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Our  Heio^  whose  honuBopathio  sagaeity 

With  an  ocean  of  zeal  mixed  his  drop  of 
capacity 

Set  ofl^  for  the  garden  as  fast  as  the  wind 

(O,  to  take  a  oompariaon  more  to  my 
mind, 

As  a  sound  politician  leaves  conscience  be- 
hind), 

And  leaped  the  low  fence,  as  a  party  hack 
lamps 

O'er  his  principles,  when  something  else 
tarns  ap  tramps. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  Apollo, 

meanwhile. 
Went  over  some  sonnets  of  his  with  a  file. 
For,  of  all  compositions,  he  thought  that  Uie 

sonnet 
Best  repaid  all  the  toil  yon  expended  npon 

it; 

It  should  reach  with  one  impulse  the  end  <^ 
its  course. 

And  for  one  final  blow  collect  all  of  its 
force; 

Not  a  verse  should  be  salient,  but  each  one 
should  tend 

With  a  wave-like  up-gathering  to  break  at 
the  end; 

So^  condensing  the  strength  here,  there 
f               smoothing  a  wry  kii3c, 
I    He  was  killing  the  time,  when  up  walked 
Mr.D ; 

At  a  few  steps  belund  him,  a  small  man  in 
glasses 

Went  dodffing  about,  muttering,  <*  Murder- 
ers I  asses  I " 

From  out  of  his  poeket  a  paper  he  *d  take, 

With  a  proud  look  of  martyrdom  tied  to 
its  stake, 

And,  reading  a  squib  at  himself,  he  'd  say, 
"  Here  I  see 

'Gainst  American  letters  a  bloody  conspir- 
acy, 

They  are  all  by  my  personal  enemies  writ- 
ten; 

I  must  post  an  anonymous  letter  to  Britain, 

And  show  that  this  gall  is  the  merest  sug^ 
gestion 

Of  spite  at  my  zeal  on  the  Copyright  ques- 
tion, 

For.  on  this  side  the  water,  't  is  prudent  to 
puU 

O'er  the  eyes  of  the  public  their  national 
wool. 

By  aoonsing  of  slavish  respect  to  John  BuU 


All  American  authors  who  have  more  or 
less 

Of  that  anti- American  humbug — sneeess. 

While  in  private  we  're  always  embracing 
the  knees 

Of  some  twopenny  editor  over  the  seas, 

And  licking  his  critical  shoes,  for  you 
know  't  is 

The  whole  aim  of  our  lives  to  get  one  Eng- 
lish notice; 

My  American  puffii  I  would  willingly  bozn 

(They're  all  from  one  sonroe,  monthly, 
weekly,  diurnal) 

To  get  but  a  kick  from  a  transmarine  jour- 
nal!" 

So,  culling  the  gibes  of  each  eritieal 

scomer 
As  if  they  were  plums,  and  himsftlf  were 

Jack  Homer, 
He  came  cautiously  on,  peeping  round  eveiy 

comer. 
And  into  each  hole  where  a  weasel  might 

pass  in, 
Ejyectmg  the  knife  of  some  critic  assassiB, 
Who  staM  to  the  heart  with  a  caricature. 
Not  so  bad  as  those  daubs  of  the  Sun,  to  be 

sure, 
\  Yet  done  with  a  daggerM>'-type,  whose  vile 
\  portraits 

pisperse  all  one's  good  and  oondense  all 
^         one's  poor  traits. 

Apollo  looked  up,  hearing  footsteps  i^ 
proaching. 

And  slipped  out  of  sight  the  new  rhymes 
he  was  broaching, — 

**  Good  dav,  Mr.  D-- — ^  I  'm  hapipy  to  meet 

With  a  scholar  so  ripa.  and  a  cntie  so  nett^ 

Who  through  Grab  Street  the  soul  of  s 
gentleman  carries ; 

What  news  from  that  suburb  of  London  and 
Paris 

Which  latterly  makes  such  shrill  claims  to 
monopolize 

The  credit  of  being  the  New  World's  me- 
tropolis ?  " 

<*  Why,  nothing  of  consequence,  save  tiiii 

attack 
On  my  friend  there,  behind,  by  some  pitiful 

hack, 
Who  thinks  every  national  anthor  a  poor 

one, 
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TbaX  is  n't  a  copy  of  something  that's  for- 

^ign. 
And  assanlia  the  American  Dick—" 

«  Nay, 't  is  clear 
That  jour  Damon  there 's  fond,  of  a  flea  in 

his  ear, 
Andy  if  no  one  else  famished  them  gratis, 

on  tick 
He  would  bu^  some  himself,  jnst  to  hear  the 

old  dusk; 
Why,  I  honestly  think,  if  some  fool  in  Japan 
Should  torn  up  his  nose  at  the  *  Poems  on 

Man,' 
(Wldeh  oontaio  many  verses  as  fine,  by  the 

bye. 
As  any  that  lately  came  nnder  my  eye,) 
Your  friend  there  by  some  inward  instinct 

would  know  it. 
Would  get  it  translated,  reprinted,  and  show 

As  a  man  might  take  off  a  high  stock  to 

exhibit 
The  antoeraph  round  his  own  neck  of  the 

gibbet ; 
Kor  would  let  it  rest  so,  bat  fire  column  after 

colunm, 
Sgnad  Cato,  or  Brutus,  or  something  as 

solemn. 
By  way  of  displaying  his  critical  crosses, 
Ajid  tweaking  that  poor  transatlantic  pro- 
boscis, 
BBs  broadsides  resulting  (this  last  there 's  no 

doubt  of) 
In  floooessiYely  sinking  the  craft  they're 

fired  out  of. 
Kow  nobody  knows  when  an  author  is  hit, 
If  he  haye  not  a  public  hysterical  fit ; 
Let  him  only  keep  dose  in  his  snug  garret's 

dim  ether, 
Aad  nobody  'd  think  of  his  foes  — or  of  him 

either; 
If  an  author  haye  any  least  fibre  of  worth 

in  him. 
Abase  would  bat  tickle  the  organ  of  mirth 

in  him ; 
An  the  critics  on  earth  cannot  crush  with 

their  ban 
One  word  that 's  in  tune  with  the  nature  of 


man. 


9$ 


''Well,  perhaps  so;  meanwhile  I  have 
bion^ht  yon  a  book, 
Into  which  if  you  11  just  haye  the  goodness 
to  look, 


Yon  may  feel  so  delighted  (when  once  yon 

are  through  it) 
As  to  deem  it  not  unworth  your  while  to  re- 

yiew  it. 
And  I  think  I  can  promise  your  thoughtSf 

if  you  do^ 
A  place  in  the  next  Democratic  Reyiew." 

**  The  most  thankless  of  gods  you  must 

surely  haye  thought  me, 
For  this  is  the  f  orty-rourth  copy  you  'ye 

brought  me ; 
I  haye  given  them  away,  or  at  least  I  have 

med. 
Bat  I  'ye  forty-two  left,  standing  all  side  by 

side 
(The  man  who  accepted  that   one  copy 

died), — 
From  one  end  of  a  shelf  to  the  other  they 

reach, 
<  With  the  author's  respects '  neatly  written 

in  each. 

The  publisher,  sure,  will  proclaim  a  Te 
Deuin, 

When  he  hears  of  that  order  the  British 

Museum 
Has  sent  for  one  set  of  what  books  were  first 

printed 
In  America,  little  or  big,  —  for 't  is  hinted 
That  this  is  the  first  truij  tangible  hope  he 
Has  ever  had  raised  for  the  side  of  a  copy. 
I  've  thought  very  often 't  would  be  a  good 

thing 
In  all  public  collections  of  books,  if  a  wing 
Were  set  off  by  itself,  like  the  seas  from  the 

diT  lands, 
Marked  Literature  suited  to  desolate  islands, 
And  filled  with  such  books  as  could  never  be 

read 
Save  by  readers  of  proofs,  forced  to  do  it 

for  bread,  — 
Such  books  as  one 's  wrecked  on  in  small 

country  taverns, 
Such  as  hermits   might  mortify  over  in 

caverns, 
Snoh  u  Sata^  if  printing  had  then  been 

mvented. 
As  the  climax  of  woe,  would  to  Job  have 

presented. 
Such  as  Crusoe  might  dip  in,  although  there 

are  few  so 
Ontrageously  cornered  by  fate  as  poor  Cru- 
soe ; 
And  since  the  philanthropists  just  now  are 

banging 
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And  gibbeting  all  who  're  in  favor  of  hang^ 
ing 

(ThoQgh  Cheeyer  has  proved  that  the  Bible 
and  Altar 

Were  let  down  from  Heaven  at  the  end  of  a 
halter, 

And  that  vital  religion  would  doll  and  grow 
callous, 

Unrefreshed,  now  and  then,  with  a  snifF  of 
the  gallows),  — 

And  folks  are  beginning  to  think  it  looks 
odd. 

To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  glory  of 
j:>-  God; 

\  '       And  that  He  who  esteems  the  Virginia  reel 

A  bait  to  draw  saints  from  their  spiritual 
weal, 

And  regards  the  quadrille  as  a  far  greater 
knavery 

Than  crushing  his  African  children  with 
slavery,  — 

Since  all  who  take  part  in  a  waltz  or  cotil- 
lon 

Are  mounted  for  hell  on  the  Devil's  own 
pillion. 

Who,  as  every  true  orthodox  Christian  well 
knows, 

Approaches  the  heart  through  the  door  of 
the  toes,  — 

That  He,  I  was  saying,  whose  judgments 
are  stored 

For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  his 
word. 

Should  look  with  delight  on  the  agonized 
prancing 

Of  a  wretch  who  has  not  the  least  ground 
for  his  dancing. 

While  the  State,  standing  by,  sings  a  verse 
from  the  Psalter 

About  offering  to  God  on  his  feivorite  hal- 
ter. 

And,  when  the  legs  droop  from  their  twitch- 
ing divergence, 

Sells  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and  the  corpse 
to  the  surgeons;  — 

Now,  instead  of  all  this,  I  think  I  can  di- 
rect you  all 

To  a  criminal  code  both  humane  and  effect- 
ual;— 

Ipropose  to  shut  up  everv  doer  of  wrong 

With  these  desperate  books,  for  such  tenn, 
short  or  long. 

As,  by  statute  in  raoh  cmm  made  and  pro- 
vided* 


Thus:  Let  murderers  be   shut,  to  grow 

wiser  and  cooler. 
At  hard  labor  for  life  on  the  works  of 

Missll-; 
Petty  thieves,  kept  from  flagranter  crimes 

by  their  fears, 
Shall  peruse  Yankee  Doodle  a  blank  term 

of  years,  — 
That  American  Punch,  like  the  English,  no 

doubt,  — 
Just  the  sugar  and  lemons  and  spirit  left 

out. 

^  "  But  stav,  here  comes  Tityms  Griswold, 

and  leads  on 
The  flocks  whom  he  first  plucks  alive,  and 

then  feeds  on,  — 
A  loud-cackling  swarm,  in  whose  feathers 

warm  drest, 
He  goes  for  as  perfect  a  —  swan  as  the  rest 

V     «  There  comes  Emergon  first,  whose  rich 

words,  every  one. 
Are  like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang  tro- 
phies on. 
Whose  prose  is  grand  verse,  while    his 

verse,  the  Lord  knows, 
Is  some  of  it  pr —    No,  't  is  not  even 

prose; 
I  'm  speakine  of  metres;  some  poems  have 

welled 
From  those  rare  depths  of  soul  that  have 

ne'er  been  excelled; 
They  're  not  epics,  but  that  does  n't  matter 

a  pin, 
In  creatmg,   the  only    hard    thing 's    to 


A  grass-h 


begin; 

Hade's 
oak; 


no  easier  to  make  than  an 


If  you  've  once  found  the  way,  yoa  've 

achieved  the  grand  stroke; 
In  the  worst  of  his  poems  are  mines  of  rich 

matter, 
But  thrown  in  a  heap  with  a  crash  and  a 

clatter; 
Now  it  is  not  one  thing  nor  another  alone 
Makes  a  poem,   but  rather  the  general 

tone. 
The    something   pervading,    uniting   the 

whole. 
The  before  unconoeived,  unooneeivable  sool, 
So  that  just  in  removing  this  trifle  or  that, 

you 
Tdn  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of  the 

itatne; 
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Boots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  siiigly  per- 
fect may  be, 

But*  elapt  hodge-podge  together,  they 
dcm't  make  a  tree. 

**  But,  to  come  back  to  Emerson  (whom, 
by  the  way, 
I  belieye  we  left  waiting),  —  his  is,  we  may 

»y» 

A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders, 

whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'  other  the 

Exchange; 
He  seems,  to  my  thinking  (although  I  'm 

afraid 
The  comparison  must,  long  ere  this,  have 

been  made), 
A  Flotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyp- 
tian's gold  mist 
And  the  Gascon's  shrewd  wit  cheek-by-jowl 

coexist; 
An  admire,  and  yet  scarcely  six  converts 

he 's  got 
To  I  don't  (nor  they  either)  exactly  know 

what; 
For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples,  't  is 

odd 
He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  a 

god. 
T  is  refreshing  to  old-fashioned  people  like 

me 
To  meet  such  a  primitive  Pagan  as  he. 
In  whose  mind   all  creation  is  duly  re- 
spected 
Ai  parts  of  himself — just  a  little    pro- 
jected; 
And  who 's  willing  to  worship  the  stars  and 

the  sun, 
A  convert  to — nothing  but  Emerson. 
So  perfect  a  balance  tbuBre  is  in  his  head. 
That  he  talks  of  things  sometimes  as  if 

they  were  dead; 
life,  nature,  love,  Grod,  and  affairs  of  that 

sort, 
He  lodes  at  as  merely  ideas;  in  short, 
As  if  the^  were  fossils  stuck  round  in  a 

cabinet. 
Of  sueh  vast  extent  that  our  earth 's  a  mere 

dab  in  it; 
Caui|>osed  jost  as  he  is  inclined  to  conjec- 

tBfo  nsv, 
Haneljy  one  part  pim  earth,  ninety-nine 

MraipsvB  Jsouifftr; 
Jtm  f^  «nad  villi  ddic^t  at  his  dear 


Each  figure,  word,  gesture,  just  fits  the 

occasion, 
With  the  quiet  precision  of  science  hell 

sort  em. 
But  you  can't  help  suspecting  the  whole  a 

post  mortem. 

« There  are  oersons,  mole-blind  to  the 

soul's  make  and  style. 
Who  insist  on  a  likeness  'twixt  him  and 
^  Cgjlyle; 

To  compare  him  with   Plato    would    be 

vastly  fairer, 
Carlyle's  the  more  burly,  but  E.  is  the 

rarer; 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  but  clearlier,  true- 

lier. 
If  C.  's  as  original,  E.  's  more  peculiar; 
That  he 's  more  of  a  man  you  might  say  of 

the  one, 
Of  the  other  he 's  more  of  an  Emerson; 
C.  's  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of 

limb, — 
E.   the   clear-eyed    Olympian,  rapid  and 

slim; 
The  one 's  two  thirds  Norseman,  the  other 

half  Greek, 
Where    the   one  's  most    abounding,    the 

other's  to  seek; 
C.'s  -generals  require  to  be  seen  in    the 

mass, — 
E.'s  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the  glass; 
C.  gives  nature  and  God  his  own  fits  of  the 

blues. 
And  rims  common-sense  things  with  mysti- 
cal hues,  — 
E.  sits  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense. 
And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp 

common-sense ; 
C.  shows  you  how  e very-day  matters  unite 
With    the    dim    transdiurnal  recesses  of 

night,  — 
While  E.,  in  a  plain,  preternatural  way. 
Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every 

day; 
C.  draws  all  his  characters  quite  a  la  Fu- 

seli, — 
Not  sketching  their  bundles  of  muscles  and 

thews  illy, 
He  paints  with  a  brush  so  untamed  and  pro- 
fuse, 
They  seem  nothing  but  bundles  of  muscles 

and  thews ; 
£.  is  rather  like  Flaxman,  lines  strait  and 

severe. 
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And  a  oolorleis  oatUne,  but  full,  ronndy  and 

dear;  — 
To  the  men  he  thinks  worthy  he  frankly 

aooorda 
The  design  of  a  white  marUe  statue  in 

words. 
C.  labors  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  then 
Take  a  reokoning  from  there  of  his  aetions 

and  men ; 
£.  calmly  assumes  the  said  oentreas  grant- 

And,  given  himself,  has  whatever  is  wanted. 

^  He  has  imitators  in  scores,  who  omit 
No  part  of  the  man  but  his  wisdom  and 

wit, — 
Who  go  carefully  o'er  the  sky-Une  of  his 

brain, 
And  when  he  has  skimmed  it  oooe,  skim  it 

again; 
If  at  all  they  resemble  him,  you  may  be  sure 

it  is 
Because  their  shoals  mirror  his  mists  and 

obscurities. 
As  a  mud-]^uddle  seems  deep  as  heaven  for 

a  mmute, 
While  a  cloud  that  floats  o'er  is  reflected 

within  it. 

^  There  comes ^  for  instance ;  to  see 

him 's  rare  sport, 
Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  with  legs  pain- 
fully short ; 
How  be  jumps,  how  he  strains,  and  gets  red 

in  the  face, 
To  keep  step  with  the  mystagogue's  natural 

pace ! 
He  follows  as  close  as  a  stick  to  a  rocket, 
His  fingers  exploring  the  prophet's  each 

pocket. 
Fie,  for  shame,  brother  bard;  with  good  fruit 

of  your  own, 
Can't  you  let  Neighbor  Emerson's  orchards 

alone  ? 
Besides,  't  is  no  use,  you  '11  not  find  e'en  a 

core, — 

has  picked  up  all  the  windfalls  before. 

They  niij]^lit  strip  every  tree,  and  E.  never 

would  catch  'cm. 
His   Hosporidrs   have  no  rude  dragon  to 

watch  *cm  ; 
When  they  send  him  a  dishful,  and  ask  him 

to  trv  'em, 
He  never  suspects  how  the  sly  rogues  came 

by  'em  ; 


He  wonders  wliy  *t  b  there  are  none  saoh 

his  trees  on. 
And  thinks  'em  the  best  ha  has  tasted  this 


>/<<  Yonder,  oalm  as  a  okmd,  Aleott  stalks 

inadream. 
And  &ncies  himself  in  thy  groves,  Aca- 
deme, 

With  the  Ftarthencm  nigh,  and  the  olive-traes 

o'er  him. 
And  never  a  ^ust  to  perplex  him  or  boie 

him. 
With  a  snug  room  at  Plato's  when  night 

oomes,  to  walk  to, 
And  people  from  morning  till  midnigfat  to 

And  from  midnight  till  moming,  nor  snoie 

in  their  listening ;  — 
So  he  muses,  lus  face  with  the  joy  of  it  fjam- 

tening. 
For  lus  higl^st  conceit  of  a  happiest  state  is 
Where  they  'd  live  upon  acorns,  and  hear 

him  talk  gratis; 
And  indeed,  I  believe,  no  man  ever  talked 

bettcHT, — 
Each  sentence  hangs  perfectly  pcnsed  to  a 

letter; 
He  seems  piling  words,  but  there 's  roysl 

dust  hid 
In  the  heart  of  each  sky-piercing  pyramid. 
While  he  talks  he  is  great,  but  goes  out  lil» 

a  taper. 
If  you  shut  him  up  closely  with  pen,  ink, 

and  paper; 
Yet  his  fingers  itch  for  'em  from  moming 

till  night, 
And  he  thii£s  he  does  wrong  if  he  don't 

always  write; 
In  this,  as  in  all  things,  a  lamb  among  men. 
He  goes  to  sure  deslh  when  he  goes  to  his 

pen. 

/  "  Close  behind  him  is  Brownson,  lus  mouth 
very  full 

With  attempting  to  g^p  a  Gregorian  bull ; 

Who  contrives,  spite  of  that,  to  pour  out  as 
he  goes 

A  stream  of  transparent  and  forcible  prose; 

He  shifts  quite  about,  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
pound 

That 't  is  merely  the  earth,  not  himself,  that 
turns  round, 

And  wishes  it  clearly  impressed  on  your 
mind 
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That  the  weathercook  rules  and  not  follows 

the  wind ; 
Ploying  first,  then  as  deftly  confuting  each 

side, 
With  no  doctrine  pleased  that 's  not  some- 
where denied, 
He  lays  the  denier  away  on  the  shelf. 
And  then  —  down  beside  him  lies  gravely 

himself. 
He 's  the  Salt  River  boatman,  who  always 

stands  willing 
To  convey  friend  or  foe  without  charging  a 

shilling, 
And  so  fond  of  the  trip  that,  when  leisure 's 

to  spare. 
He  11  row  himself  up,  if  he  can't  get  a  fare. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  his  logic 's  so  strong, 
That  of  two  sides  he  commonly  chooses  the 

wrong; 
If  there  is  only  one,  why,  he  11  split  it  in  two. 
And  first  pummel  this  half,  then  that,  black 

and  blue. 
That  white 's  white  needs  no  proof,  but  it 

takes  a  deep  fellow 
To  prove  it  jet-blsick,  and  that  jet-black  is 

yellow. 
He  offers   the   true   faith  to  drink  in   a 

sieve,  — 
When  it  reaches  your  lips  there  's  naught 

left  to  believe 
But  a  few  silly-  (syllo-,  I  mean,)  -gisms 

that  squat  'em 
Like  tadpoles,  o'er  joyed  with  the  mud  at  the 

bottom. 

**  There  is  Willis,  all  natty  and  jaunty  and 

Who  says  his  best  things  in  so  foppish  a 

way. 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly 

o'erlaying  'em, 
That  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  thank 

him  for  saying  'em; 
Over-oroament  ruins  both  poem  and  prose, 
Just  conceive  of  a  Muse  with  a  ring  m  her 

nose  ! 
Hb  prose  had  a  natural  grace  of  its  own, 
And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he  'd  let  it  alone ; 
But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so,  one  fairly  gets 

tired, 
And  is  forced  to  forgive  where  one  might 

have  admired; 
Yet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  un- 
laced. 
It  runs  like  a  stream  with  a  musical  waste. 


And  gurgles  along  with  the  liquidest 
sweep; — 

T  b  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who  'd  have  it 
deep  ? 

In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  village  is 
found 

That  has  not  its  author  sublime  and  pro- 
found, 

For  some  one  to  be  slightly  shallow 's  a  duty, 

And  Willis's  shallowness  makes  half  his 
beauty. 

His  prose  winds  along  with  a  blithe,  gur- 
gling error. 

And  reflects  all  of  Heaven  it  can  see  in  its 
mirror: 

'T  is  a  narrowish  strip,  but  it  is  not  an  arti- 
fice; 

'T  is  the  true  out-of-doors  with  its  genuine 
hearty  phiz; 

It  is  Nature  herself,  and  there 's  something 
in  that, 

Since  most  brains  reflect  but  the  crown  of  a 
hat. 

Few  volumes  I  know  to  read  under  a  tree, 

More  truly  delightful  than  his  A  I'Abri, 

With  the  shadows  of  leaves  flowing  over 
your  book. 

Like  ripple-shades  netting  the  bed  of  a 
brook; 

With  June  coming  softly  your  shoulder  to 
look  over. 

Breezes  waiting  to  turn  every  leaf  of  your 
book  over. 

And  Nature  to  criticise  still  as  you  read,  — 

The  pa^e  that  bears  that  is  a  rare  one  in- 
deed. 

"  He 's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  had  he 

been  born 
Where  plain  bare-skin 's  the  only  full-dress 

that  is  worn, 
He  'd  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that 

you  'd  say 
'T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in 

Broadway. 
His  nature  's  a  glass  of  champagne  with  the 

foam  on  \ 
As  tender  as  Fletcher,  as  witty  as  Beau- 
mont; 
So  his  best  things  are  done  in  the  flush  ' 

the  moment; 
If  he  wait,  all  is  spoiled ;  he  may  stir  it  a 

shake  it, 
But,  the  fixed  air  once  gone,  he  can  ncT 

re-make  it. 
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He  mij^  be  amw?el  of  easy  deligbtfolneaBy 
If  he  would  not  aometimet  lea^e  the  r  ont 

of  spxigfatfnlneBs; 
And  he  oaght  to  let  Seriptuxe  alone — 't  is 

self-ahuigfater, 
For  nobody  likes  inspirstioii-«nd-wster. 
He'd  have  been  jost  the  fellow  to  sop  at 

the  Mexmaid, 
Ciaokinff  jokes  at  xaie  Ben,  with  an  eye  to 

His  wit  running  up  as  Canary  ran  down, — 
jDie  toraiost  bnght  babble  on  the  wa^e  of 
The  Town. 

v^  ^Here  oomes  FaAer,  the  Orson  of  par- 

sons, a  man 

Whom  the  Chnroh  undertook  to  put  under 
her  ban 

(The  Church  of  Soeinns,  I  mean), — his 
opinions 

Being  &^('!lt«)  -«i««i«.  they  shocked  die 

Socinians; 
They  belieyed  —  faith,  I  'm  puzded  —  I 

think  I  may  call 
Their  belief  a  believing  in  nothing  at  all. 
Or  something  of  that  sort ;  I  know  they  all 

went 
For  a  general  union  of  total  dissent: 
He  went  a  step  fiirther;  without  cough  or 

hem. 
He  frankly  avowed  he belieyed  not  in  them; 
And,  before  he  could  be  jumbled  up  or  pre- 
vented, 
From  their  orthodox  kind  of  dissent  he 

dissented. 
There  was  heresy  here,  you  perceive,  for 

the  right 
Of  privately  judging  means  simply  that 

light 
Has  been  granted  to  me,  for  deciding  on 

you  ; 
And  in  happier  times,  before  Atheism  grew, 
The  deed  contained  clauses  for  cooking  you 

too: 
Now  at  Xerxes  and  Knat  we  all  laugh,  yet 

our  foot 
With  the  same  wave  is  wet  that  mocked 

Xerxes  and  Knut, 
And  we  all  entertain  a  secure  private  notion, 
That  our  Thus  far  !  will  have  a  great  weight 

with  the  ocean. 
'T  was  so  with  our  liberal  Christians :  they 

bore 
With  sincerest  conviction  their  chairs  to  the 

shore; 


lliey  brandished  their  worn    theological 

birches, 
Bade  natural  progrew  keep  out  of  the 

Churehes, 
And  ezpeeted  the  lines  they  had  drawn  to 

prevail 
With  the  fast -rising  tide  to  keep  ont  of 

their  pale; 
They  had  f  ormeriy  dammed  the  Fontiiksal 

See, 
And  the  same  thing,  they  thought,  would 

do  nioely  for  P. ; 
Bat  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  their  mum- 
ming and  shamming. 
And  oared  (shall  I  say  ?)  not  a  d for 

their  damming; 
So  they  first  read  him  ont  of  their  ehnrch, 

and  next  minute 
Turned  round  and  dedaied  he  had  never 

been  in  it. 
But  the  ban  was  too  small  or  the  man  was 

too  big. 
For  he  reeks  not  their  bells,  books,  and 

candles  a  fig 
(He  scarce  looks  &e  a  man  who  woold  «f^ 

treated  shabbily, 
Sophroniscus'  son's  hoid  o'er  the  featares 

of  Rabelais);— 
He  bancs  and  bethwaoks  them, — their  backs 

he  salutes 
With  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge  torn  up 

by  the  roots; 
EQs  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously 

verjuiced. 
And  he  talks  in  one  breath  of  Confutsee, 

Cass,  Zerduscht, 
Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Strap, 

Dathan, 
Cush,  Pitt  (not  the  bottomless,  ihat  he  's 

no  faith  in), 
Pan,  Rllicock,  Simkespeare,  P^ul,   Toots, 

Monsieur  Tonson, 
Aldebaran,  Alcander,  Ben   Ehorat,    Ben 

Jonson, 
Thoth,  Richter,  Joe  Smith,  Father  Paul, 

Judah  Monis, 


Mnsseus,  Muretus,  hem^  —  ii  Scorpionis, 

—  Mac  — ahl 
Machiavelli, 


Maccabee,   Maccaboy,  Mac 


Condorcet,  Count  d'Orsay,  Conder,  Say, 

Ganganelli, 
Orion,  0*ConneIl,  the  Chevalier  D'O, 
(See   the  Memoirs  of  Sully,)  rh  wwy  the 

great  toe 
Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  now  made  to  pass 
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For  that  of  Jew  Peter  by  good  Romish 
brass, 

(Ton  may  add  for  yoarselves,  for  I  find  it 
a  bore, 

All  the  names  yon  have  eyer,  or  not,  heard 
before. 

And  when  you  We  done  that  —  why,  invent 
a  few  more). 

ffis  hearers  can't  tell  you  on  Sunday  be- 
forehand. 

If  in  that  day's  discourse  they  '11  be  Bibled 
or  Koraned, 

For  he  's  seized  the  idea  (by  his   martyr- 
dom fired) 

That  all  men   (not  orthodox)  may  be  in- 
spired; 

Yet  though  wisdom  profane  with  his  creed 
he  may  weave  in. 

He  makes  it  ^uite  dear  what  he  does  n*t 
believe  m. 

While    some,   who  decry  him,  think   all 
Kingdom  Come 

Is  a  sort  of  a,  kind  of  a,  species  of  Hum, 

Of  which,  as  it  were,  so  to  speak,  not  a 
crumb 

Would  be  left,  if  we  did  n't  keep  carefully 
mum. 

And,  to  make  a  clean  breast,  that 't  is  per- 
fectly plain 

That  all  kinds  of  wisdom  are  somewhat 
profane; 

Now  P.'s  creed  than  this  may  be  lighter  or 
darker. 

But  in  one  thing,  't  is  clear,  he  has   faith, 
namely  —  Parker; 

And  this  is  what  makes   him  the   crowd- 
drawing  preacher, 

^Diere  's  a  background  of  god  to  each  hard- 
working feature, 

Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  been  fierily 
fumaced 

In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled  in 
earnest: 

There   he    stands,    looking    more    like  a 
ploughman  than  priest, 

If  not  dreadfully  awkward,  not  graceful  at 

least, 
His  gestures  all   downright  and  same,  if 

you  will, 
As  of  brown-fisted   Hobnail  in  hoeing  a 

drill; 
Bat  bis  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after 

stroke, 
Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an 
oak, 


You  forget  the  man  wholly,  you  're  thank- 
ful to  meet 

With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the  field 
and  the  street. 

And  to  hear,  you  're  not  over-particular 
whence, 

Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Latimer's 
sense. 

^  **  There  is  ^r^uit,  as  quiet,  as  cool,  and 
as  digpuSeS, 

As  a  smooth,  silent  iceberg,  that  never  is 
ififuified. 

Save  when  by  reflection  't  is  kindled  o' 
nights 

With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill 
Northern  Lights. 

He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first  bard 
of  your  nation 

(There  's  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in  su- 
preme iceolation). 

Your  topmost  Parnassus  he  may  set  his 
heel  on. 

But  no  warm  applauses  come,  peal  follow- 
ing peal  on,  — 

He  's  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to  hang 
any  zeal  on: 

Unqualified  merits,  I  11  grant,  if  yon 
choose,  he  has  'em, 

But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling 
enthusiasm; 

If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul. 

Like  being  stirred  up  wiUi  the  very  North 
Pole. 

^He  is  very  nice  reading  in  summer, 
but  inter 

NoSf  we  don't  want  extra  freezing  in  win- 
ter; 

Take  him  up  in  the  depth  of  July,  my  ad- 
vice IS, 

When  you  feel  an  Egyptian  devotion  to 
ices. 

But,  deduct  all  you  can,  there  's  enough 
that 's  right  c^ood  in  him, 

He  has  a  true  soul  for  field,  river,  and 
wood  in  him; 

And  his  heart,  in  the  midst  of  brick  walls, 
or  where'er  it  is, 

Glows,  softens,  and  thrills  with  the  tender- 
est  charities  — 

To  you  mortals  that  delve  in  this  trade- 
ridden  planet  ? 

No,  to    old   &rkshire's  hills,   with  thei 
I  limestone  and  granite. 
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If  you  're  one  who  in  loco  (sM/oco  here) 

desipisj 
Yon  will  get  of  his  outermost  heart  (as  I 

guess)  a  piece; 
But  you  'd  get  deeper  down  if  you  came  as 

a  precipice, 
And  would  break  the  last  seal  of  its  in- 

wardest  fountain, 
If  yon  only  could  palm  yoiirself  off  for  a 

mountain. 
Mr.  Quivis,  or  somebody  quite  as  discern- 
ing. 
Some  scholar  who  's  hourly  expecting  his 

learning, 
Calls  B.  the  American  Wordsworth;  but 

Wordsworth 
May  be  rated  at  more  than  your  whole 

tuneful  herd  's  worth. 
No,  don't  be  absurd,   he  's  an  ezoeUent 

Bryant; 
But,  my  friends,  you  '11  endanger  the  life 

of  your  client, 
By  attempting  to  stretch  him  up  into  a 

giant: 
If  you  choose  to  compare  him,  I  think 

there  are  two  per- 
-sons  fit   for  a  parallel  —  Thomson  and 

Cowper;^ 
I  don't  mean  exactly,  —  there  's  something 

of  each, 
There  's  T.'s  love  of  nature,  C.'s  penchant 

to  preach; 
Just  mix  up  their  minds  so  that  C.'s  spice 

of  craziness 
Shall  balance  and  neutralize  T.'s  turn  for 

laziness. 
And  it  gives  yon  a  brain  cool,  quite  fric- 

tionless,  quiet, 
Whose  internal  police  nips  the  buds  of  all 

riot, — 
A  brain  like  a  permanent  strait-jacket  put  on 
The  heart  that  strives  vainly  to  burst  off  a 

button,  — 
A  brain  which,  without  being  slow  or  me- 
chanic. 
Does  more  than  a  larger  less  drilled,  more 

volcanic; 
He  's  a  Cowpcr  condensed,  with  no  crazi- 
ness bitten. 
And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth  be- 
fore him  h»i  written. 


1  To  demonatnto  onlddy  and  mtDj  bow  per- 
-TBTMly  abnml  *iis  to  Boimd  tbiM  dmbb  Cou^mt, 
As  paoitle  In  raienl  mH  Um  luantd  nipar, 
I  WMMurirtlMiitheriyaaitt  MnwHiiHW 


''But,  my  dear  little  bardlings,  don*t 

prick  up  your  ears 
Nor  suppose  I  would  rank  you  and  Bryant 

as  peers; 
If  I  call  mm  an  iceberg,  I  don't  mean  to 

say 
There  is  nothing  in  that  which  is  grand  in 

its  way; 
He  is  almost  itie  one  of  your  poets  that 

knows 
How  much  grace,  strength,  and  dignity  lie 

in  Repose; 
If  he  sometimes  fall  short,  he  is  too  wise 

to  mar 
His  thought's  modest  fulness  by 'going  too 

far; 
'T  would  be  well  if  your  authors  should  all 

make  a  trial 
Of  what  virtue  there  is  in  severe  self- 
denial. 
And  measure  their  writings  by  Hesiod's 

staff. 
Which  teaches  that  all  has  less  value  than 

half. 

\\  «  There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling  and 
vehement  heart 

Strains  the  strait -breasted  drab  of  the 
Quaker  apart. 

And  reveals  the  live  Man,  still  supreme 
and  erect, 

Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappers  of 
secv. 

There  was  ne'er  a  man  bom  who  had  more 
of  the  swing 

Of  the  true  lyric  murd  and  aU  that  kind  of 
thing; 

And  his  failures  arise  (though  he  seem  not 
to  know  it) 

From  the  very  same  cause  that  has  made 
him  a  poet,  — 

A  fervor  of  mind  which  knows  no  separa- 
tion 

'Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  inspira- 
tion. 

As  my  Pythoness  erst  sometimes  erred 
from  not  knowinp^ 

If  't  were  I  or  mere  wmd  through  her  tri- 
pod was  blowing; 

Let  his  mind  once  get  head  in  its  favorite 
direction 

And  the  torrent  of  verse  bursts  the  dams 
of  reflection, 

WhOe,  borne  with  the  rnsh  of  the  metre 
•long) 
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Hie  poet  may  chance  to  go  right  or  go 
wrong, 

Content  witii  the  whirl  and  deliriom  of 
song; 

Then  his  grammar  's  not  always  correct, 
nor  hb  rhymes, 

And  he  's  prone  to  repeat  his  own  lyrics 
sometimes, 

Not  his  best,  though,  for  those  are  struck 
off  at  white-heats 

YHien  the  heart  in  his  breast  like  a  trip- 
hammer beats. 

And  can  ne'er  be  repeated  again  any  more 

Than  they  could  have  been  carefully  plot- 
ted before: 

like  old  what  Vhis-name  there  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings 

(Wbo^  however,  gave  more  than  mere 
rhythmical  bastings). 

Our  Quaker  leads  off  metaphorical  fights 

For  r^orm  and  whatever  they  call  human 
rights, 

Bc»th  singing  and  striking  in  front  of  the 


And  hitting  his  foes  with  the  mallet  of 

Thor;       ;  .. 
Anne  kaecy  one  exclaims,  on  beholding  his 

knocks, 
Testis  jaa  hdj  O  leather-clad  Fox  ? 
Can  that  be  thy  son,  in  the  battle's  mid 

din, 
Prpaebing  brotherly  love  and  then  driving 

itm 
To  the  brain  of  the  tough  old  Groliath  of 

sin. 
With  the  smoothest  of  pebbles  from  Cas- 

taly's  spring 
Lnpfessea  on  his  hard  moral  sense  with  a 

sUng? 

''All  honor  and  praise  to  the  right- 
hearted  bard 

Who  was  true  to  The  Voice  when  such 
service  was  hard. 

Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  for 
the  slave 

When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence  was 
farave; 

in  honor  and  praise  to  the  women  and  men 

Who  m€k»  oat  for  the  dumb  and  the 
down-trodden  theni 

it  needs  not  to  name  them,  already  for 


I  ne  Blfftofy  piepuing  the  statue  and 


They  were  harsh,  but  shall  you  be  so 
shocked  at  hard  words 

Who  have  beaten  your  pruning-hooks  up 
into  swords. 

Whose  rewards  and  hurrahs  men  are  surer 
to  gain 

By  the  reaping  of  men  and  of  women  than 
grain  ? 

Why  £ould  you  stand  aghast  at  their 
fierce  wordy  war,  if 

Tou  scalp  one  another  for  Bank  or  for 
Tariff? 

Tour  calling  them  cut-throats  and  knaves 
all  day  long 

Does  n't  prove  that  the  use  of  hard  lan- 
guage is  wrong; 

While  the  World's  heart  beats  quicker  to 
think  of  such  men 

As  signed  Tyranny's  doom  with  a  bloody 
steel-pen, 

While  on  Fourth-of-Julys  beardless  orators 
fright  one 

With  hints  at  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 

You  need  not  look  shy  at  your  sisters  and 
brothers 

Who  stab  with  sharp  words  for  the  free- 
dom of  others;  — 

No,  a  wreath,  twine  a  wreath  for  the  loyal 
and  true 

Who,  for  sake  of  the  many,  dared  stand 
with  the  few, 

Not  of  blood-spattered  laurel  for  enemies 
braved. 

But  of  broad,  peaceful  oak-leaves  for  citi- 
zens saved  1 

\    **  Here  comes  Dana,  abstractedly  loiter- 
ing along,   ' 
Involved  in  a  paulo-post-future  of  song. 
Who  11  be  going  to  write  what  11  never  be 

written 
TiU  the  Muse,  ere  he  think  of  it,  gives  him 

the  mitten,  — 
Who  is  so  well  aware  of  how  things  should 

be  done. 
That  his  own  works  displease  him  before 

they  're  begun,  — 
Who  so  well  all  that  makes  up  good  poetry 

knows. 
That  the  best  of  his  poems  is  written  in 

prose; 
All  saddled  and  bridled  stood  Pegasus  wp 

He  was  booted  and  spurred,  but  he  loi 
.  debating ; 
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Li  a  Terj  grare  qnertioii  hk  aoal  was  im^ 

menedy  — 
Whieh  foot  in  the  stixnip  ha  oa^t  to  pot 

first; 
And,  while  this  point  and  that  he  jndidally 

dwelt  on, 
Hoy  somehow  or  other,  had  written  Ruil 

Felton, 
Whose  beauties  or  fsnlts,  whiehsoerer  yon 

see  there, 
Yon  11  allow  only  genius  oonld  hit  upon 

either. 
That  he  onoe  was  the  Idle  Man  none  will 

deplore, 
But  I  fear  he  will  noTer  be  anything  more; 
Hie  ocean  of  song  heayes  and  glitters  before 

him, 
Hie  depth  and  the  Tastness  and  longing 

sweep  o'er  him, 
He  knows  every  breaker  and  shosl  on  the 

chart, 
He  has  the  Coast  Pilot  and  so  on  by  heart. 
Yet  he  spends  his  whole  life,  like  the  man 

in  the  fable. 
In  learning  to  swim  on  his  library-table. 

^      **There  swaggers  John  Neal,  who  has 

wasted  in  Maine 
Hie  sinews  and  cords  of  his  pugilist  brain, 
Who  might  haTe  been  poet,  but  that,  in  its 

stead,  he 
Preferred  to  belieye  that  he  was  so  already ; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  till  Art's  ripe  fruit  should 

drop, 
He  must  pelt  down  an  unripe  and  colicky 

crop; 
Who  took  to  the  law,  and  had  this  sterling 

plea  for  it, 
It  required  him  to  quarrel,  and  paid  him  a 

fee  for  it; 
A  man  who 's  made  less  than  he  might  have, 

because 
He  always  has  thought  himself  'more  than 

he  was,  — 
Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  as  a  bard, 
Broke  the  strings  of  his  lyre  out  by  strik- 
ing too  hard, 
And  cracked  half  the  notes  of  a  truly  fine 

voice, 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention 

than  noise. 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength  is 

in  poise. 
That  he   goes  the  farthest  who  goes  far 

enough. 


And  that  all  beyond  that  b  just  bother  and 

stuff. 
No  TBin  man  matoies,  ha  makes  too  mneh 

new  wood; 
His  bkioms  are  too  thiek  for  the  fmit  to  be 

good; 
"T  is  the  modest  man  ripens^  't  is  he  that 

achieves. 
Just  what's  needed  ol  sunshine  and  shade 

hareoeives; 
Grapes,  to  mellow,  require  the  oodl  dark  of 

their  leaves; 
Neal  wants  balance;   ha  throws  lus  mind 

always  too  far. 
Whisking  out  flocks  of  comets,  bnt  never  a 

star; 
He  has  so  much  muscle,  and  loves  so  to 

show  it, 
Hat  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove  ha 's 

a  poet. 
And,  to  show  he  could  le^  Art's  wide 

ditch,  if  he  tried. 
Jumps  clean  o'er  it»  and  into  the  hedge 

t'  other  side. 
He  has  strength,  bnt  there's  nothing  about 

him  in  keeping; 
One  gets  surdier  onward  by  walking  than 

leaping; 
He  has  used  his  own  sinews  himself  to  dis- 
tress, 
And  had  done  vastly  more  had  he  done 

vastly  less; 
In  letters,  too  soon  is  as  bad  as  too  late  ; 
Could  he  only  have  waited  he  mi^t  have 

been  great; 
But  he  pluipped  into  Helicon  up  to  the 

waist. 
And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  his 

first  taste. 


\. 


<<  There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so 

shrinking  -^la  rare 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength 

that  is  there; 
A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  natare  so  sweet. 
So  earnest,   so  graceful,  so  lithe  and  so 

fleet, 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to  meet; 
'T  is  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had 

stood, 
With  his  gnarled  bony  branches  like  ribs  of 

the  wood. 
Should  bloom,  after  cycles  of  struggle  and 

scathe. 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and  rathe; 
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His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildneas  so 

meek. 
That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  seek,  — 
He's  a  John  Banyan  Fouqu^,  a  Poritan 

Heck; 
When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  claj  was 

not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she 

wanted, 
So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 
From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman 

prepared, 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent 

plan 
For  nuJdng  him  folly  and  perfectly  man. 
The  success  of  her  scheme  gave  her  so  much 

delight. 
That  she  Sried  it  again,  shortly  after,  in 
Jr- '  -.  Dwight; 
Only,  wfin^She  was  kneading  and  shaping 

the  clay, 
She  sang  to  her  work  in  her  sweet  childish 

way. 
And  found,  when  she  'd  put  the  last  touch 

to  his  sool, 
That  the  music  had  somehow  got  mixed 

with  the  whole.   ^ 

"  Here 's  Cooper,  who 's  written  six  vol- 
umes TosEbw 

He 's  as  good  as  a  lord  :  well,  let 's  grant 
that  he 's  so  ; 

If  a  person  prefer  that  description  of  praise, 

Why,  a  coronet's  certainly  cheaper  than 
hays; 

But  he  need  take  no  pains  to  convince  us 
he 's  not 

(As  his  enemies  say)  the  American  Scott. 

Choose  any  twelve  men,  and  let  C.  read 
aloud 

That  one  of  his  novels  of  which  he 's  most 
proud. 

And  I  'd  lay  any  bet  that,  without  ever 
quitting 

Their  box,  they  'd  be  all,  to  a  man,  for  ac- 
quitting. 

He  has  drawn  you  one  character,  though, 
that  is  new, 

One  wildfiower  he's  plucked  that  is  wet 
with  the  dew 

Of  this  fresh  Western  world,  and,  the  thing 
not  to  mince, 

He  has  done  naught  but  copy  it  ill  ever 
since; 

His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it  said. 


Are  just  Natty  Bnmppo,  daubed  over  with 

red. 
And  his  very  Long  Toms  are  the  same 

useful  Nat, 
Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou'wester 

hat 
(Though  once  in  a  Coffin,  a  good  chance 

was  found 
To  have  slipped  the  old  fellow  away  under- 
ground). 
All  his  other  men-figures  are  clothes  upon 

sticks. 
The  demise  chemise  of  a  man  in  a  fix 
(As  a  captain  besieged,  when  his  garrison 's 

small. 
Sets  up  caps  upon  poles  to  be  seen  o'er  the 

wall) ; 
And  the  women  he  draws  from  one  model 

don't  vary, 
AH  sappy  as  maples  and  flat  as  a  prairie. 
When  a  character 's  wanted,  he  goes  to  the 

task 
^s  a  cooper  would  do  in  composing  a  cask; 
He  picks  out  the  staves,  of  their  qualities 

heedful. 
Just  hoops  them  together  as  tight  as  is 

needful, 
And,  if  the  best  fortune  should  crown  the 

attempt,  he 
Has  made  at  the  most  something  wooden 

and  empty. 

<<  Don't  suppose  I  would  underrate 
Cooper's  abilities; 

If  I  thought  you'd  do  that,  I  should  feel 
very  ill  at  ease; 

The  men  who  have  given  to  one  character  life 

And  objective  existence  are  not  very  rife; 

Tou  may  number  them  aU,  both  prose- 
writers  and  singers. 

Without  overrunning  the  hounds  of  your 
fingers, 

And  Natty  won't  go  to  oblivion  quicker 

Than  Adams  the  parson  or  Primrose  the 
vicar. 

**  There  is  one  thing  in  Cooper  I  like, 
too,  and  that  is 

That  on  manners  he  lectures  his  country- 
men gratis; 

Not  precisely  so  either,  because,  for  a 
rarity. 

He  is  paid  for  his  tickets  in  unpopularity. 

Now  he  may  overcharge  his  American  pic- 
tures. 
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But  70a  11  ^rant  there 's  a  good  deal  of 

troth  in  his  strictures; 
And  I  honor  the  man  who  b  willing  to  sink 
Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to 

thmk, 
Andy  when  he  has  thonght,  he  his  eanse 

strong  or  weak, 
Will  risk  t'  other  half  for  the  freedom  to 

speak, 
Caring  naught  for  what    vengeance   the 

mob  has  in  store. 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or 

lower. 

**  There  are  truths  you  Americans  need 

to  be  told, 
And  it  never  11  refute  them  to  swagger 

and  scold; 
John  Bull,   looking  o'er  the  Atlantic,  in 

choler 
At  your  aptness  for  trade,  says  yon  worship 

the  dollar; 
But  to  scorn  such   eye-doUar-try 's  what 

very  few  do, 
And  John  goes  to  that  church  as  often  as 

you  do. 
No  matter  what  John  says,  don't  try  to 

outcrow  him, 
'T  is  enough  to  go  quietly  on  and  outgrow 

him; 
Like  most  fathers,  Bull  hates  to  see  Num- 
ber One 
Dbplacing  himself  in  the  mind  of  his  son. 
And  detests  the  same  faults  in  himself 

he  'd  neglected 
When  he  sees  them   again  in  his  child's 

glass  reflected; 
To  love  one  another  you're  too  like  by 

half; 
If  he  is  a  bull,  you  're  a  pretty  stout  calf. 
And  tear  your  own  pasture  for  naught  but 

to  show 
What  a  nice  pair  of  horns  you're  begin- 
ning to  grow. 

**  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  should 

just  like  to  hint. 
For  you  don't  often  get  the  truth  told  yon 

in  print; 
The  most  of  you  (this  is  what  strikes  all 

beholders) 
Have  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  the 

shoulders; 
Though  yon  ought  to  be  free  as  the  windB 

and  the  wavesy 


Ton  've  the  gait  and  the  manners  of  run- 
away slaves; 
Though  you  brag  of  your  New  World,  you 

don't  half  believe  in  it; 
And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  is  possible 

weave  in  it; 
Your  goddess  of  freedom,  a  tight,  buxom 

girl, 
With  lips  like  a  cherry  and  teeth  like  a 

pearl. 
With  eyes  lx>ld  as  Herd's,  and  hair  floating 

free. 
And  full  of  the  sun  as  the  spray  of  the  sea, 
Who  can  sing  at  a  husking  or  romp  at  a 

shearing. 
Who  can  trip  through  the  forests  alone 

without  fearing. 
Who  can  drive  home  the  cows  with  a  song 

through  the  gnsSf 
Keeps  glancing  aside  into  Europe's  cracked 

glass. 
Hides  her  red  hands  in  gloves,  pinches  up 

her  lithe  waist, 
And  makes  herself  wretched  with  transma- 
rine taste; 
She  loses  her  fresh  country  charm  when 

she  takes 
Any  mirror  except  her  own  rivers    and 

lakes. 

''Ton    steal    Englishmen's    books    and 

think  Englishmen's  thought, 
With  their  salt  on  her  tail  your  wild  eagle 

is  caught; 
Tour  literature  suits  its  each  whisper  and 

motion 
To  what  will  be   thought  of  it  over  the 

ocean; 
The  cast  clothes  of  Europe  your  statesman- 
ship tries 
And  mumbles  again  the  old  blarneys  and 

lies;  — 
Forget  Europe  wholly,  your  veins  throb 

with  blood, 
To  which  the  dull  current  in  hers  is  but  mud : 
Let  her  sneer,  let  her  say  your  experiment 

fails, 
In  her  voice  there's  a  tremble  e'en  now 

while  she  rails. 
And  your  shore  will  soon  be  in  the  nature 

of  things 
Covered  thick  with  gilt  drift-wood  of  cast- 

away  kings, 

Where  alone,  as  it  were  in  a  Longfellow's 

Waif, 
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Her  fngitiTe  pieces  will  find  themselves 
safe. 

0  my  friends,  thank  your  god,  if  yon  have 

one,  that  he 

Twizt  the  Old  World  and  you  set  the  golf 
of  a  sea; 

Be  strong^backed,  brown-handed,  upright 
as  your  pines, 

By  the  scale  of  a  hemisphere  shape  your 
designs, 

Be  tme  to  yourselves  and  this  new  nine- 
teenth age. 

As  a  statue  by  Powers,  or  a  picture  by 
Page, 

Plough,  sail,  forge,  buUd,  carve,  paint, 
make  all  over  new. 

To  your  own  New-World  instincts  contrive 
to  be  true, 

Keep  your  ears  open  wide  to  the  Future's 
first  call. 

Be  whatever  you  will,  but  yourselves  first 
of  all. 

Stand  fronting  the  dawn  on  Toil's  heaven- 
scaling  peaks. 

And  become  my  new  race  of  more  practi- 
cal Greeks.  — 

Hem  1  your  likeness  at  present,  I  shudder 
to  tell  o't, 

la  that  yon  have  your  slaves,  and  the 
Greek  had  his  helot." 

Here  a  gentleman  present,  who  had  in 
hb  attic 
More  pepper  than  brains,  shrieked,  *<The 
man  's  a  fanatic, 

1  *m  a  capital  tailor  with  warm  tar  and 

feathers. 
And  will  make  him  a  suit  that  11  serve  in 

all  weathers; 
But  we  'U  argue  the  point  first,  I  'm  willing 

to  reason  't, 
Palaver  before  condemnation 's  but  decent; 
So,  through  my  humble  person,  Humanity 

begs 
Of  the  friends  of  tme  freedom  a  loan  of 

bad  eggs." 
But  Apollo  let  one  such  a  look  of  his  show 

forth 
As  when  ^rc  v^kti  4ouc^,  and  so  forth. 
And  the  gentleman  somehow  slunk  out  of 

the  way. 
But,  as  he  was  going,  gained  courage  to 

say,— ; 
^  At  slavery  in  the  abstract  my  whole  soul 

rebels, 


I  am  as  strongly  opposed  to  't  as  any  one 
else." 

**  Ay,  no  doubt,  but  whenever  I  've  hap- 
pened to  meet 

With  a  wrone  or  a  crime,  it  is  always  con- 
crete," 

Answered  Phoebus  severely;  then  turning 
to  us, 

**  The  mistfJce  of  such  fellows  as  just  made 
the  fuss 

Is  only  in  taking  a  great  busy  nation 

For  a  part  of  their  pitiful  cotton-planta- 
tion.— >^  •    "^ 

But  there  comes  Miranda,  Zeus  1  where 
shall  I  flee  to  7 

She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering  me 
tool 

She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don't  observe  a 

Particular  likeness  'twixt  her  and  Minerva; 

She  tells  me  my  efforts  in  verse  are  quite 
clever; — 

She  's  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be 
worse  than  ever; 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharp-sighted 
noter  she  'd  be 

Of  all  that 's  worth  mentioning  over  the 
sea. 

For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if  she 

The  whole  of  whose  being  's  a  capital  I: 
She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make  it 

her  own. 
By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline  tone, 
Or  persuade  you  't  is  something  tremen- 
dously deep, 
By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to  sleep; 
And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see 

through  it, 
When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite 

me  through  it. 
There  is  one  thing  she  owns  in  her  own 

single  right. 
It   is  native  and  genuine  —  namely,  her 

spite; 
Though,  when  acting  as  censor,  she  pri« 

vately  blows 
A  censer  of  vanity  'neath  her  own  nose." 

Here  Miranda  came  up,  and  said,  **  Phce^ 

bus  !  you  know 
That  the  Infinite  Soul  has  its  infinite  woe. 
As  I  ought  to  know,  having  lived  check  by 

jowl, 
Since  the  day  I  was  bom,  with  the  Infinite 

Soul; 
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I  myself  introduced,  I  myself,  I  alone, 

To  my  Land's  better  life  authors  solely  my 

own. 

Who  the  sad  heart  of  earth  on  their  shoul- 
ders have  taken, 

Whose  works  sound  a  depth  by  Life's 
quiet  unshaken, 

Such  as  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  the 
Bible,  and^acon, 

Not  to  mention  my  own  works;  Time's 
nadir  is  fleet, 

And,  as  for  myself,  I  'm  quite  out  of  con- 
ceit"— 

"  Quite  out  of  conceit !    I  'm  enchanted 

to  hear  it," 
Cried  Apollo  aside.   **  Who  'd  have  thought 

she  was  near  it  ? 
To  be  sure,  one  is  apt  to  exhaust  those 

commodities 
One  uses  too  fast,  yet  in  this  case  as  odd  it  is 
As  if  Neptune  should  say  to  his  turbots 

and  whitings, 
'  I  'm  as  much  out  of  salt  as  Miranda's  own 

writings' 
(Which,  as  she  in  her  own  happy  manner 

has  said, 
Sound  a  depth,  for  't  is  one  of  the  functions 

of  lead). 
She  often  has  asked  me  if  I  could  not  find 
A  place  somewhere  near  me  that  suited  her 

mind; 
I  know  but  a  single  one  vacant,  which  she, 
With  her  rare  talent  that  way,  would  fit  to 

aT. 
And  it  would  not  imply  any  pause  or  cessa- 
tion 
In  the  work  she  esteems  her  peculiar  voca- 
tion, — 
She  may  enter    on   duty  to-day,  if   she 

chooses, 
And  remain  Tiring-woman  for  life  to  the 

Muses." 

Miranda  meanwhile  has  succeeded  in 
driving 

Up  into  a  corner,  in  spite  of  their  striving, 

A  small  flock  of  terrified  victims,  and 
there. 

With  an  I-tum-the-crank-of-the-Universe 
air 

And  a  tone  which,  at  least  to  my  fancy,  ap- 
pears 

Not  80  much  to  be  entering  as  boxing  your 
eaiSy 


Is  unfolding  a  tale  (of  herself,  I  surmise, 
For  't  is  dotted  as  thick  as  a  peacock's  with 

I's). 
Apropos  of  Miranda,  1 11  rest  on  my  oars 
And  drift  through  a  trifling  digression  on 

bores. 
For,  though  not  wearing  ear-rings  m  more 

tnojoTwii^ 
Our  ears  are  kept  bored  just  as  if  we  still 

wore  'em. 
There  was  one  feudal  custom  worth  keep- 
ing, at  least. 
Boasted  bores  made  a  part  of  each  well- 
ordered  feast, 
And  of  all  quiet  pleasures  the  very  ne  plm 
Was  in  hunting  wild  bores  as  tiie  tame 

ones  hunt  us. 
Archseologians,  I  know,  who  have  personal 

fears 
Of  this  wise  application  of  hounds  and  of 

spears. 
Have  tried  to  make  out,  with  a  zeal  more 

than  wonted, 
'T  was  a  kind  of  wild  swine  that  our  ances- 
tors hunted; 
But  I  '11  never  believe  that  the  age  which 

has  strewn 
Europe  o'er  with  cathedrals,  and  otherwise 

shown 
That  it  knew  what  was  what,  could  by 

chance  not  have  known 
(Spending,  too,  its  chief  time  with  its  buff 

on,  no  doubt) 
Which  beast  't  would  improve  the  world 

most  to  thin  out. 
I  divide  bores  myself,  in  the  manner  of 

rifles. 
Into  two  great  divisions,  regardless  of  tri- 
fles;— 
There 's  your  smooth-bore  and  screw-bore, 

who  do  not  much  vary 
In  the  weight  of  cold  lead  they  respectively 

carry. 
The  smooth-bore  is  one  in  whose  essence 

the  mind 
Not  a  corner  nor  cranny  to  cling  by  can 

find; 
Tou  feel  as  in  nightmares  sometimes,  when 

you  slip 
Down  a  steep  slated  roof,  where  there's 

nothing  to  grip ; 
Tou  slide  and  you  slide,  the  blank  horror 

increases,  — 
Tou  had  rather  by  far  be  at  once  smashed 

to  pieces; 
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Yoa  iamej  a  whirlpool  below  white  and 
frothing, 

And  finally  diop  off  and  light  upon  —  no- 
thing. 

The  screw-bore  has  twists  in  him,  fsint 
predilections 

For  going  jost  wrong  in  the  tritest  direc- 
tions; 

When  he  's  wrong  he  is  flat,  when  he 's 
right  he  can't  show  it. 

He  'U  tea  you  what  Snooks  said  about  the 
new  poet,^ 

Or  how  Fogrum  was  outraged  by  Tenny- 
son's Princess; 

He  has  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  intel- 
lect since  his 

Birth  in  perusing,  on  each  art  and  science, 

Just  the  books  in  which  no  one  puts  any 
reliance, 

And  though  nemo,  we  're  told,  horis  omnibus 
sapit. 

The  role  will  not  fit  him,  howeyer  you 
shape  it, 

For  he  has  a  perennial  foison  of  sappiness; 

He  has  just  enough  force  to  spoil  haJf  your 
day's  happiness. 

And  to  niake  mm  a  sort  of  mosquito  to  be 
with. 

But  just  not  enough  to  dispute  or  agree 
with. 

These  sketches  I  made  (not  to  be  too 

explicit) 
From  two  honest  fellows  who  made  me 

a  visit. 
And  broke,  like  the  tale  of  the  Bear  and 

the  Fiddle, 
My  reflections  on  Halleck  short  off  by  the 

middle; 
I  sha'n't  now  go  into  the  subject  more 

deeply, 
For  I  notice  that  some  of  my  readers  look 

sleeply; 
I  will  barely  remark  that,  'mongst  civilized 

nations. 
There 's  none  that  displays  more  exemplary 

patience 
Under  all  sorts  of  boring,  at  all  sorts  of 

hours. 
From  all  sorts  of  desperate  persons,  than 

ours. 
Kot  to  speak  of  our  papers,  our  State  legis- 
latures, 

*  (If  yoa  eaU  Snooks  an  owl,  he  will  show  by  his  looks 
Tliat  he  *B  moraUy  oeitsin  yon  're  jealous  of  Snooks.) 


And  other  such  trials  for  sensitive  na- 
tures, 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  Congress,  —  ap- 
palled. 

My  fancy  shrinks  back  from  the  phantom 
it  called; 

Why,  there 's  scarcely  a  member  unworthy 
to  frown 

'Neath  what  Fourier  nicknames  the  Boreal 


crown; 


Only  think  what  that  infinite  bore-pow'r 

could  do 
If  applied  with  a  utilitarian  view; 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  shipped  it  with 

care 
To  Sahara's  great  desert  and  let  it  bore 

there; 
If  they  held  one  short  session  and  did  no- 
thing else. 
They  'd  fill  the  whole  waste  with  Artesian 

wells. 
But 't  is  time  now  with  pen  phonographic 

to  follow 
Through  some  more  of  his  sketches  our 

laughing  Apollo:  — 

'*  There  comes  Harry  Franco,  and,  as  he 

draws  near, ' 
Tou  find  that 's  a  smile  which  you  took  for 

a  sneer; 
One  half  of  him  contradicts  t'  other;  his 

wont 
Is  to  say  very  sharp  things  and  do  very 

blunt; 
His  manner 's  as  hard  as  his  feelings  are 

tender, 
And  a  sortie  he  11  make  when  he  means  to 

surrender; 
He 's  in  joke  half  the  time  when  he  seems 

to  be  sternest, 
When  he  seems  to  be  joking,  be  sure  he 's 

in  earnest; 
He  has  common  sense  in  a  way  that 's  un- 
common. 
Hates  humbug  and  cant,  loves  his  friends 

like  a  woman. 
Builds  his  dislikes  of  cards  and  his  friend- 
ships of  oak. 
Loves  a  prejudice  better  than  aught  but  a 

joke, 
Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright 

Come-outer, 
Loves  Freedom  too  well  to  go  star? 

about  her. 
Quite  artless  himself,  is  a  lover  of  A 


\^ 
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Shuts  70a  out  of  hb  secrets  and  into  his 
heart, 

And  though  not  a  poet,  yet  all  must  ad- 
mire 

In  his  letters  of  Pinto  his  skill  on  the  liar. 


n/       vVa 


There  comes  Poe,  with  his  rayen,  like 

Bamaby  Ru3^, 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius  and  two  fifths 

sheer  fudge, 
Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  penta- 
meters, 
In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense 

damn  metres, 
Who  has  written   some  things  quite  the 

best  of  their  kind, 
But  the  heart  somehow  seems  all  squeezed 

out  by  the  mind,  • 
Who  —    But    hey-day  I      Wh:it  's  this  ? 

Messieurs  Mathews  and  Poe, 
Yon  must  n't  fling  mud-balls  at  Longfellow 

so, 
Does  it  make  a  man  worse  that  his  charac- 
ter's  such 
As  to  make  his  friends  love  him  (as  you 

think)  too  much? 
Why,  there  is  not  a  bard  at  this  moment 

alive 
More  willing  than  he  that  his  fellows  should 

thrive; 
While  you  are  abusing  him  thus,  even  now 
He  would  help  either  one  of  you  out  of  a 

slough ; 
You  may  say  that  he 's  smooth  and  all  that 

tUl  you  're  hoarse. 
But  remember  that  elegance  also  is  force*; 
After  polishiug  granite  as  much  as  you  will. 
The  heart  keeps  its  tough  old  persistency 

still; 
Deduct  all  you  can,  that  still  keeps  yon  at 

bay; 
Why,  he  *11  live  till  men  weary  of  Collins 

and  Gray.  / 
I  'm  not  over-f  ona  of  Greek  metres  in  Eng- 
lish, 
To  me  rhyme  's  a  gain,  so  it  be  not  too  jin- 

glish. 
And  your  modern  hexameter  verses  are  no 

more 
Like  Greek  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is 

like  Homer;. 
As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  coo  of  a  pigeon 

is. 
So,  compared  to  your  modems,  soonds  oU 

Melesigenes; 


I  may  be  too  partial,  the  reason,  perhaps, 

o't  is 
That  I  've  heard  the  old  blind  man  recite 

his  own  rhapsodies. 
And  my  ear  with  that  music  impregnate 

may  be. 
Like  the  poor  exiled  shell  with  the  sonl  of 

the  sea, 
Or  as  one  can't  bear  Stranss  when  his  na- 
ture is  cloven 
To  its  deeps  within  deeps  by  the  stroke  of 

Beethoven; 
But,  set  that  aside,  and  *t  is  truth  that  I 

speak, 
/Bad  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not 

Greek, 
I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would 

scarce  change  a  line 
In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like  pastoral 

Evangeline. 
That 's  not  ancient  nor  modem,  its  place  is 

apart 
Where  time  has  no  sway,  in  the  realm  of 

pure  Art,     . 
'T  is  a  shrine  01  retreat  from    Earth's 

hubbub  and  strife 
As  quiet  and  chaste  as  the  author's  own  life. 

J  ■ .  <  a::<j 

"There  comes  Philothea,  her  face  all 

aglow. 
She  has  just  been  dividing  some  poor  crei^ 

ture's  woe. 
And  can't  tell  which  pleases  her  most,  to 

relieve 
His  want,  or  his  story  to  hear  and  believe; 
No  doubt  a«uii8t  many  deep  grie&  she 

prevails, 
For  her  ear  is  the  refuge  of  destitute  tales; 
She  knows  well  that  silence  is  sorrow's  best 

food. 
And  that  talking  draws  off  from  the  heart 

its  black  blood. 
So  she  11  listen  with  patience  and  let  you 

unfold 
Your  bundle  of  rags  as 't  were  pure  cloth 

of  gold. 
Which,  indeed,  it  all  turns  to  as  soon  as  she 's 

touched  it, 
And  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  nnrsety) 

mucked  it; 
She  has  such  a  musical  taste,  she  will  eo 
Any  distance  to  hear  one  who  draws  a  long 

bow; 
She  wiU  swallow  a  wonder  by  mere  might 

and  wnM", 
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And  thinks  it  Geometry's  fault  if  she 's  fain 
To  consider  things  flat,  inasmuch  as  they  're 

plain; 
Facts  with  her  are  accomplished,  as  French- 
men would  say  — 
They  will  prove  all  she  wishes  them  to 

either  way,  — 
And,  as  fact  lies  on  this  side  or  that,  we 

must  try, 
If  we  're  seeking  the  truth,  to  find  where  it 

don't  lie; 
I  was  telling  her  once  of  a  marvellous  aloe 
That  for  thousands  of  years   had  looked 

spindling  and  sallow, 
Andy  though  nursed    by   the    fmitfullest 

powers  of  mud. 
Had  never  vouchsafed  e'en  so  much  as  a 

bod, 
Till  its  owner  remarked  (as  a  sailor,  you 

know. 
Often  will  in  a  calm)  that  it  never  would 

blow. 
For  he  wished  to  exhibit  the  plant,  and  de- 
signed 
That  its  blowing  should  help  him  in  raising 

the  wind; 
At  last  it  was  told  him  that  if  he  should 

water 
Its  roots  with  the  blood  of  his  unmarried 

daughter 
(Who  was  bom,  as  her  mother,  a  Calvinist, 

said. 
With  William  Law's  serious  caul  on  her 

head^. 
It  would  blow  as  the  obstinate  breeze  did 

when  bv  a 
Like  decree  of  her  father  died  Iphigenia; 
At  first  he  declared  he  himself  would  be 

blowed 
Ere  hia  conseienee  with  such  a  foul  crime 

he  would  load, 
fiat  the  thou^t,  coming  oft,  grew  less  dark 

than  before, 
And  he  mused,  as  each  creditor  knocked  at 

his  door, 
If  ikit  were  bat  done  they  would  don  me  no 

more; 
I  told  Philothea  his  straggles  and  doubts. 
And  how  he  considered  ttie  ins  and  the  outs 
Of  the  visiDns  he  had,  and  the  dreadful 

Hov  he  went  to  the  seer  that  lives  at  Po'- 


Bov  tlia  Mir  adfiftd  him  to  deep  on  it 


And  to  read  hb  big  volume  in  case  of  the 

worst, 
And  further  advised  he  should  pay  him  five 

doUitfs 
For  writing  l^tim,  l^uttl,  on  his  wristbands 

and  collars; 
Three  years  and  ten  days  these  dark  words 

he  had  studied 
When  the  daughter  was  missed,  and  the 

aloe  had  Dudded; 
I  told  how  he  watched  it  grow  large  and 

more  large. 
And  wondered  how  much  for  the  show  he 

should  charfi^,  — 
She  had  listened  with  utter  indifference  to 

this,  till 
I  told  how  it  bloomed,  and,  discharging  its 

pistil 
With  an  aim  the  Eumenides  dictated,  shot 
The  botanical  filicide  dead  on  the  spot; 
It  had  blown,  but  he  reaped  not  his  horrible 

gains, 
For  it  blew  with  such  force  as  to  blow  out 

his  brains, 
And  the  crime  was  blown  also,  because  on 

the  wad. 
Which  was  paper,  was  writ  '  Visitation  of 

God,'^ 
As  well  as  a  thrilling  account  of  the  deed 
Which  the  coroner  kindly  allowed  me  to 

read. 

"Well,  my  friend  took  this  story  up 
just,  to  be  sure. 

As  one  might  a  poor  foundling  that 's  laid 
at  one's  ooor; 

She  combed  it  and  washed  it  and  clothed  it 
and  fed  it. 

And  as  if  't  were  her  own  child  most  ten- 
derly bred  it, 

Laid  the  scene  (of  ihe  legend,  I  mean)  far 
away  a- 

-mong  the  g^reen  vales  underneath  Hima- 
laya, 

And  by  artist-like  touches,  laid  on  here 
and  there. 

Made  the  whole  thing  so  touching,  I 
frankly  declare 

I  have  read  it  all  thrice,  and,  perhaps  I  am 
weak. 

Bat  I  found  every  time  there  were  tears  on 
my  oheek. 

**  The  pole,  science  tells  as,  the  uul% 
controls, 
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But  she  is  a  magnet  to  emigrant  Poles, 

And  folks  with  a  mission  that  nobody 
knows 

Throng  thicklj  about  her  as  bees  round  a 
rose; 

She  can  fill  up  the  cared  in  such,  make 
their  scope 

Converge  to  some  focus  of  rational  hope, 

And,  with  sympathies  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing, weir  gall 

Can  transmute  into  honey,  —  but  this  is 
not  all; 

Not  only  for  those  she  has  solace,  oh 
say. 

Vice's  desperate  nursling  adrift  in  Broad- 
way, 

Who  clingest,  with  all  that  is  left  of  thee 
human, 

To  the  last  slender  spar  from  the  wreck  of 
the  woman. 

Hast  thou  not  found  one  shore  where  those 
tired  drooping  feet 

Could  reach  firm  motheivearth,  one  full 
heart  on  whose  beat 

The  soothed  head  in  silence  reposing  could 
hear 

The  chimes  of  far  childhood  throb  back  on 
the  ear? 

Ah|  there  *s  many  a  beam  from  the  foun- 
tain of  day 

lliat,  to  reach  us  unclouded,  must  pass,  on 
its  way. 

Through  the  soul  of  a  woman,  and  hers  is 
wide  ope 

To  the  influence  of  Heaven  as  the  blue 
eyes  of  Hope; 

Yes,  a  gpreat  heart  is  hers,  one  that  dares 
to  go  in 

To  the  ]^nson,  the  slave-hut,  the  alleys  of 
sm, 

And  to  bring  into  each,  or  to  find  there, 
some  line 

Of  the  never  completely  out-trampled  di- 
vine; 

If  her  heart  at  hifffa  floods  swamps  her 
brain  now  and  then, 

'T  is  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide  ebbs 

Aa,  after  old  Nile  has  subsided,  his  plain 

Overflows  with  a  second  Iwoad  deluge  of 
grain; 

What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the  nar- 
row and  soar 

Could  they  be  as  a  Child  but  for  one  little 
I 


<<  What !  Jrvjng?  thrice  welcome,  warm 
heart  and  fine  brain, 

Tou  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from 
Spain, 

And  the  gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever 
were  there 

Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle 
despair; 

Nay,  don't  be  embarrassed,  nor  look  so  be- 
seeching, 

I  sha'n't  run  directly  against  my  own 
preaching, 

And,  havingjust  laughed  at  their  Raphaels 
andl>antes. 

Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchless  Cer- 
vantes; 

But  aUow  me  to  speak  what  I  honestly 
feel,  — 

To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick 
Steele, 

Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill. 

With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock 
and  good-will. 

Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o'er,  as 
a  spell, 

The  fine  M  English  Gentleman,  sinmier  it 
well. 

Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking, 
then  strain. 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  re- 
ceives 

From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down 
through  green  leaves, 

And  you  'U  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly 
deserving^ 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee,  —  just 
Irving. 

^  There  goes,  —  but  stet  rwmmis  wnbrOf 

—  his  name 
You  11  be  glad  enough,  some  day  or  other, 

to  claim. 
And  will  all  crowd  about  him  and  swear 

that  you  knew  him 
If  some  English  critic  should  chance  to  re- 
view him. 
The  old  porcos  ante  ne  proficiatis 
Maboaritab,  for  him  you  have  verified 

g^tis; 
What  matters  his  name  ?    Why,  it  may  be 

Sylvester, 

'  Judd|  Junior,  or  Junius,  Ulysses,  or  Nestor, 
For  aught  /  know  or  care;  "t  is  enouf^    ' 

Uiat  I  look  r 


I 


Oa   the    author  of  'Miirgaret,'  the  first 

Yankee  book 
With  the  loul  of  Down  East  iu  't,  aai  things 

farther  East, 
As  fax  as   the  threshold   of   moroiug,   at 

Where  awaits  the  fair  dawu  of  the  simple 

Of  the  daj  that  comes  slowly  to  make  all 

T  has  a  smack  of  piae  wooda,  of  bare  field 

and  bleak  bill. 
Such  aa  only  the  breed  of  the  Mavfiower 

could  till; 
The  Puritan  's  shown  in  it,  tough  to  the 

Soch  aa  prayed,  smiting  Agag  oo  red  Mar* 

With  au  unwilling  humor,  half  choked  by 

the  drouth 
In  brown   hollows   about  the  inht^pitable 

mouth; 
With  a  soul  full  of  poetry,  though  it  has 

Abont   finding   a    happiness    out    of    the 

Psalms; 
Full  of  tenderness,  too,  though  it  shrinks 

in  the  dork, 
Hamadryad-like,  undar  the  coarse,  shaggy 

llltat  sees  visions,  knows  wrestlings  of  God 

with  the  Will, 
Aad  has   its   own  Sin 

still." 


1  and  thunderings 


Here,  "Foreive  me,  Apollo,"  I  cried, 
"  while  I  pour 

My  heart  out  to  my  birthplace:  O  lored 
raore  and  more 

Dmi  Ba;stat«,  from  whose  rocky  bosom 
thy  sons 

Aonld  suck  milk,  struag-will-giving,  brave, 
such  as  runs 

la  the  veins  of  old  Grejiock  —  who  is  it 
Uiat  dares 

Call  thee  pedler,  a  soul  wrapped  in  bank- 
books and  shares  ? 

It  ii  blse  1     She 's  a  Poet  I     I   see,  as  I 

Alcng  the   far   railroad   the   steam-snake 

glide  white, 
•*—   '■■tanut-throb   of  her   mill-hearts    I 

strokes  of  trip-hammecs  weary 


Sledges  ring  upon  anvils,  throngti  logs  the 

Blocks  swing  to  their  place,  beetles  drive 

home  the  beams:  — 
It  is  aongs  such  as  these  that  she  crooos  to 

the  din 
Of  her  fast-flying  shuttles,  year  out  and 

While  from  earth's  farthest  corner  there 

comes  not  a  breeie 
But  wafts  her  the  buzz  of  her  gold-glean- 

What  though  those  horn  hands  have  as  yet 

found  small  time 
For  painting  and  sculpture  and  music  and 

These  will  coma   in   due   order;  the   need 

that  pressed  sorest 
Was  to  vanquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean, 

the  forest. 
To  bridle  and  harness  the  rivers,  the  steam. 
Making  those   whirl  her  mill-wheels,  this 

tug  in  her  team. 
To  vassolize  old  tyrant  Winter,  and  make 
Him  delve   surlily   for   her  on   river  and 

lake;  — 
When   this   New   World   was   parted,  she 

strove  not  to  shirk 
Her  lot  in  the  heirdom,  the  tough,  silent 

Work, 
The  hero-share  ever  from  Herakles  down 
To   Odin,   the    Earth's    iron   sceptre    and 

Yea,   thou    dear,   noble    Mother  I   if  ever 

Could  be  claimed  for  creating  beroical  lays, 
Thou  hast  won  it;  if  ever  the  laurel  divine 
Crowned  the  Maker  and  Builder,  that  glory 

is  thine  1 
Thy  songs  are  right  epic,  they  tell  bow  this 

Rock-rib  of  our  earth  here  was  tamed  and 

subdued; 
Thou  hast  written  them  plain  on  the  face 

of  the  planet 
In   brave,   deathless    letters   of   iron   and 

Tbon  hast  printed  them  deep  for  all  time; 
they  are  set 

From  the  same  runic  type-fount  and  al- 
phabet '^™ 

With  thy  atout  Berkshire  hills  aaif  * 
arras  of  thy  Bay,  — 


Theyai 


I  staves  from  the 
flower  lay. 


urly  old  ] 
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If  the  drones  of  the  Old  World,  in  qneni- 

lons  ease. 
Ask  thy  Art  and  thy  Letters,  point  proadly 

to  these, 
Or,  if  they  deny  these  are  Letters  and  Art, 
Toil  on  with  the  same  old  inyinoible  heart; 
Thou  art  rearing  the  pedestal  broad-based 

and  grand 
Whereon  the  fair  shapes  of  the  Artist  shall 

stand. 
And  creatix^,  through  labors  undaunted 

and  long, 
The  theme  for  all  Sculpture  and  Painting 

and  Song  1 

« But  my  ^ood  mother  Baystate  wants 

no  praise  of  mine, 
She  learned  from  her  mother  a  precept  di- 
vine 
About  something  that  butters  no  parsnips, 

herforte 
In  another  direction  lies,  work  is  her  sport 
(Though  she  11  curtsey  and  set  her  cap 

straight,  that  she  will, 
If  you  talk    about    Plymouth    and    red 

Bunker's  hill). 
Dear,  notable  goodwif e  I  by  this  time  of 

night. 
Her  hearth  is  swept  neatly,  her  fire  burn- 
ing bright, 
And  she  sits  in  a  chair  (of  home  plan  and 

make)  rocking, 
Musing  much,  all  the  while,  as  she  dams 

on  a  stocking, 
Whether  turkeys  will  come  pretty  high 

next  Thanksgiving, 
Whether  flour  '11  be  so  dear,  for,  as  sure  as 

she 's  living, 
She  will  use  rye-and-injun  then,  whether 

the  pig 
By  this  time  ain't  got  pretty  tolerable  big. 
And  whether  to  sell  it  outright  will  be 

best, 
Or  to  smoke  hams  and  shoulders  and  salt 

down  the  rest,  — 
At  this  minute,  she  'd  swop  all  my  verses, 

ah,  cruel  I 
For  the  last  patent  stove  that  is  saving  of 

fuel; 
So  1 11  Just  let  Apollo  go  on,  for  his  phiz 
Shows  I  've  kept  nim  awaiting  too  long  as 

it  IS. 

^Ji  our  friendt  these^  iHio  meim  a  z^ 
povteVi  it  done 


With  his  burst  of  emotion,  why,  /  will  go 


on 


Said  Apollo;  some  smiled,  and,  indeed,  J 

must  own 
There  was  something  sarcastic,  perhaps,  in 

his  tone;  — 

\^  <'  There 's    Holmes,^  who    is  matchless 

among  you  for  wit; 
A  Leyden-iar  always  full-charged,  from 

which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit; 
In  long  poems  't  is  painful  sometimes,  and 

invites 
A  thought  of  the  way  the  new  Telegraph 

writes. 
Which  pricks  down  its  little  sharp  sentences 

spitefully 
As  if  you  got  more  than  yon  'd  title  to 

rightfully. 
And  you  find  yourself  hoping   its    wild 

ftkther  Lightning 
Would  flame  in  for  a  second  and  give  you 

a  frieht'ning. 
He  has  per&ct  sway  of  what  I  call  a  sham 

metre. 
But  many  admire  it,  the  English  pentame- 
ter. 
And  Campbell,  I  think,  wrote  most  com- 
monly worse. 
With  less  nerve,  swing,  and  fire  in  the 

same  kind  of  verse, 
Nor  e'er  achieved  aught  in  't  so  worthy  of 

praise 
As  the  tribute  of  Holmes  to  the  grand 

Marseillaise. 
Yon  went  crazy  last  year  over  Bulwer's 

NewTimon;  — 
Why,  if  B*»  to  the  day  of  his  dying,  should 

rhyme  on. 
Heaping  verses  on  verses  and  tomes  upon 

tomes. 
He  could  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and 

vigor  of  Holmes. 
His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weave 

you  a  lyric 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spioed  with 

satiric 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  you  doubt  if  the 

toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or  your 

foes'. 

^  *  There  is -Lowell,  who's  striving  Fiar- 
io  climb 


With  &  whole  bale  of  iimi  tied  together 

with  rhyme, 
Ha  might  get  on  oloue,  Bpit«  of  brambles 

&ad  boulders, 
Bnt  he  can't  with  that  bundle  be  has  on  bis 

ehoulders, 
Tlie  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ce'ur  come  oigh 

reaching 
TQI  be  lesxnH  the  distinction  'twixt  singing 

and  preaching; 
His  IjTt  has  some  chords  that  would  ring 

pretty  well, 
Bnt  be  'd  rather  bj  half  moke  a  drum  of 

the  shell. 
And  rattle  away  till  he 'sold  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  bead  of  a  march  to  the  last   new 

Jerusalem. 

"Tberegoes  Halleck,  whose  Fanny's  a 

rada  Don  Juan, 
wicbedaess  out  that  gave  salt  to 
the  true  one, 
He  *■  a  wit,  thongh,  t  hear,  of  the  very  first 

And  once  made  a  pun  on  the  words   soft 

More  than  this,  he 's  a  very  great  poet,  I  'm 

told. 
And  has  had  his  works  published  in  crimson 

ajid  gold, 
With  something  they  call   '  Illustrations,' 

like  those  with  which  Chapman  obscured 

Holy  Writ,' 
Which  are  said  to  illustrate,  because,  as  I 

like  lucus  a  non, they  precisely  don't  do  it; 
Let  ft  man    who   can  write  what   himself 

understands 
Keep  clear,  if  be  can,  of  designing  men's 

Who  bury  the  sense,  if  there's  any  worth 

And  then  very  honestly  call  it  engraving. 
But,  to  quit  badinage,   which   tbt^re   is  n't 

Halleck 's  better,  I  doubt  not,  than  all  he 

haa  written; 
In  his  rerae  a  clear  glimpse  you  will  fr&> 

quently  lind. 
If  not  of  a  great,  of  a  fortunate  mind, 
Which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural 

lUj  oilltd  woodn,  u  lU  mut  HlmiL.) 


In   a  world  of   back-offices,   ledgers,   and 

stoves. 
When   his   heart   breaks   away    from   the 

brokers  and  banks. 
And  kneels  in  his  own  private  shrine  to  give 

thanks. 
There 's  a  genial  manliness  in  him  that 

Out  sincerest  respect   (read,  for  instance, 

his  '  Bnrns  'J, 
And  we  can't  butregret(Beekexcuae  where 

we  may) 
That  BO  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled 


The    American    Bulwers,    Disraelis,    and 

ScotM, 
And  in  short  the  American  everything  elses. 
Each  charging  the  others  with  envies  and 

By  the  way,  't  is  a  fact  that  displays  what 

profosions 
Of  all  kinds  of  greatness  bless  free  institu- 

Tbat  wbile'the  Old  World  haa  produced 

barely  eight 
Of  such  poets  as  all  men  agree  to  call  great, 
And   of   other   great   characters  hardly  a 

(One  might  safely  say  less  than  that  rather 

than  more). 
With  you  every  year  a  whole  crop  is  be- 

They  're  as  much  of  a  staple  as  com  is,  or 

Why,  there 's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  log-huts 

and  shanties 
That  has  not  brought  forth  its  own  Miltons 

and  Dantes; 
I  myself  know  ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge, 

three  Shelleys, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians  (I  think),  one 

Apelles, 
Leonardos  and  Rubenses  plenty  as  lichens. 
One   (but   that   one   is   plenty)   American 

Dickens, 
A  whole  flock  of  Lambs,  any  number   of 

Tonnysons,  — 
In  short,  if  a  man  has  the  luck  to  h 

He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  oni 
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There  is  one  inconTenienoe  in  all  this,  which 
lies 

In  the  fact  that  by  contrast  we  estimate 
size,^ 

Andy  where  there  are  none  except  Titans, 
great  stature 

Is  only  the  normal  proceeding  of  nature. 

What  puff  the  strained  sails  of  your  praise 
will  yon  fori  at,  if 

Hie  calmest  degree  that  yon  know  is  super- 
lative? 

At  Rome,  all  whom  Charon  took  into  his 
wherry  most, 

As  a  matter  of  course,  be  well  i$simiat  and 
errimtutf 

A  Greek,  too,  could  feel,  while  in  that  fa- 
mous boat  he  tost, 

That  his  friends  would  take  care  he  was 
urrost  and  crrarost. 

And  formerly  we,  as  through  grayeyards 
we  past, 

Thought  the  world  went  from  bad  to  worst 
fearfully  fast; 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  *t  is  well  worth 
the  pains. 

And  note  what  an  ayerage  grayeyard  con- 
tains; 

There  lie  levellers  levelled,  duns  done  up 
themselves, 

There  are  booksellers  finally  laid  on  their 
shelves, 

Horizontally  there  lie  upright  politicians, 

Dose-a-dose  with  their  patients  sleep  fault- 
less physicians, 

There  are  slave-drivers  quietly  whipped 
under  ground. 

There  bookbinders,  done  up  in  boards,  are 
fast  bound. 

There  card-players  wait  till  the  last  trump 
be  played. 

There  all  the  choice  spirits  get  finally  laid, 

There  the  babe  that  s  unborn  is  supplied 
with  a  berth. 

There  men  without  legs  get  their  six  feet 
of  earth. 

There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapped  up  in 
his  case. 

There  seekers  of  office  are  sure  of  a  place. 

There  defendant  and  plaintiff  get  equally 
cast. 

There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  the  last, 


t  rnsis in moil«MM wii do, bm  BOt dl. 


atlttto, 


There  brokers  at  length  become  silent  as 
stocks, 

Hiere  sta^e-drivers  sleep  without  quitting 
their  box. 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth  and  so  forth  and 
so  on, 

With  this  land  of  stuff  one  might  endlessly 
goon; 

To  come  to  the  point,  I  may  safely  assert 
you 

Will  find  in  each  yard  every  cardinal  vir- 
tue;* 

Each  has  six  truest  patriots:  four  discov- 
erers of  ether. 

Who  never  had  thought  on 't  nor  mentioned 
it  either; 

Ten  poets,  the  greatest  who  ever  wrote 
rhvme: 

Two  hundred  and  forty  first  men  of  their 
time: 

One  person  whose  portrait  just  gave  the 
least  hint 

Its  ori^:inal  had  a  most  horrible  squint: 

One  cntic,  most  (what  do  they  call  it?)  re- 
flective, 

Who  never  had  used  the  phrase  ob-  or  sub- 
jective : 

Forty  fathers  of  Freedom,  of  whom  twenty 
bred 

Their  sons  for  the  rice-swamps,  at  so  much 
a  head. 

And  their  daughters  for — faugh  1  thirty 
mothers  of  Gracchi: 

Non-resistants  who  gave  many  a  spiritual 
blackeve: 

Eight  true  niends  of  their  kind,  one  of 
whom  was  a  jailer: 

Four  captains  almost  as  astounding  as 
Taylor: 

Two  dozen  of  Italy's  exiles  who  shoot  us  his 

Eaisership  daily,  stem  pen-and-ink  Bm- 
tuses. 

Who,  in  YflJikee  back-parlors,  with  cruci- 
fied smile,' 

Mount  serenely  their  country's  funereal 
pile: 

Ninety-nine  Irish  heroes,  ferocious  rebel- 
lers 

'Gainst  the  Saxon  in  cis-marine  garrets  and 
cellars. 

Who  shake  their  dread  fists  o'er  the  aea 
and  all  that,  — 

*■  (AadatfhkiutooiiofaulonwfllMinljaRlTtt, 
TlHft  the  goooiMM  of  fluth  ia  mora  dMd  than  aUv*.) 
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As  long  as  a  copper  drops  into  the  hat: 
Nine  hundred  Tentonic  repablioans  stark 
From  Vaterland's  battle  just  won — in  the 

Fkrk, 
Who  the  happy  profession  of  martyrdom 

take 
Wheneyer  it  giyes  them  a  chance  at  a 

steak: 
Siztj-two    second  Washingtons :  two    or 

three  Jacksons : 
And  so  many  everythings-else  that  it  racks 

one's 
Poor  memory  too  mnch  to  continue  the 

listy 
Especially  now  they  no  longer  exist;  — 
I  would  merely  obserye  that  you  We  taken 

to  giying 
The  puffB  that  belong  to  the  dead  to  the 

liying, 
And  that  somehow  your  trump-of-contem- 

porary-doom  s  tones 
Is  tuned  after  old  dedications  and  tomb- 
stones." 

Here  the  critic  came  in  and  a  thistle  pre- 
sented—  ^ 
From  a  frown  to  a  smile  the  god's  features 

relented, 
As  he  stared  at  his  enyoy,  who,  swelling 

with  pride, 
To  the  god's  asking  look,  nothing  daunted, 

replied, — 
^  Yon  're  surprised,  I  suppose,  I  was  absent 

so  louff  , 
But  your  go<Uhip  respecting  the  lilies  was 

wrone; 
I  hunted  the  garden  from   one   end  to 

t'  other, 
And  got  no  reward  but  yezation  and  bother, 
Tilly  tOBsed  out  with  weeds  in  a  comer  to 

wither, 
This  one  lily  I  found  and  made  haste  to 

faring  hither.^ 

**  Did  he  think  I  had  giyen  hima  book  to 

reyiew? 
I  ought  to  haye  known  what  the  fellow 

would  do," 
Muttered  FhcBbus  aside,  "  for  a  thistle  will 

Beyona  doubt  for  the  queen  of  all  flowers 
with  an  ass; 

>  Tom  Iwek  now  to  pifO'^goodnaM  onlj  knowi 
wImiiL 
And  tek«  »  fMh  bfOU  on  the  tbzmd  of  mj  plot 


He  has  chosen  in  just  the  same  way  as  he  'd 

choose 
His  specimens  out  of  the  books  he  reyiews; 
And  now,  as  this  offers  an  excellent  text, 
1 11  giye  'em  some  brief  hints  on  criticism 

next" 
So,  musing  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the 

crowd. 
And,  clearing  his  yoice,  spoke  as  follows 

aloud:  — 

"  My  friends,  in  the  happier  days  of  the 

muse, 
We  were  luckily  free  from  such  things  as 

reyiews; 
Then  naueht  came  between  with  its  fog  to 

nuuke  clearer 
The  heart  of  the  poet  to  that  of  his  hearer; 
Then  the  poet  brought  heayen  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they 
Felt  that  they,  too,  were  poets  in  hearing 

his  lay; 
Then  the  poet  was  prophet,  the  past  in  his 

soul 
Frecreated  the  future,  both  parts  of  one 

whole; 
Then  for  him  there  was  nothing  too  great 

or  too  small. 
For  one  natural  deity  sanctified  all; 
Then  the  bard  owned  no  clipper  and  meter 

of  moods 
Saye  the  spirit  of  silence  that  hoyers  and 

broods 
O'er  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  the  riyers 

and  woods; 
He  asked  not  earth's  yerdict,  forgetting  the 

^^^^.^.^^ 

gods; 
'T  was  for  them  that  he  measured  the* 

thoufi^ht  and  the  line. 
And  shaped  for  their  yision  the  perfect 

design. 
With  as  glorious  a  foresight,  a  balance  as 

true, 
As  swung  out  the  worlds  in  the  infinite  blue; 
Then  a  glory  and  greatness  inyested  man's 

heart. 
The  uniyersal,  which  now  stands  estranged 

and  apart. 
In  the  free  indiyidual  moulded,  was  Art; 
Then  the  forms   of   the    Artist    seemed 

thrilled  with  desire 
For  something  as  yet  unattained,  fuller, 

higher. 
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As  onoe  with  her  lips,  lifted  hands,  and 

eyes  listening, 
And  her  whole  nprard  soul  in  her  coonte- 

nance  glistening, 
Enirdioe  stocM — like  a  beacon  nnfired, 
Whioh,  onoe  touched  with  flame,  will  leap 

heay'nward  inspired  — 
And  waited  with  answering  kindle  to  mark 
The  first  eleam  of  Orpheus  that  pained  the 

red  Dark, 
^len  paintine,  song,  sculpture  did  more 

than  r^eve 
The  need  that  men  feel  to  create  and  be- 
lieve. 
And  as,  in  all  beauty,  who  listens  with  Iotc 
Hears  these  words  oft  repeated — 'beyond 

and  above,' 
So  these  seemed  to  be  but  the  visible  sign 
Of  the  grasp  of  the  soul  after  things  more 

divine; 
They  were  ladders  the  Artist  erected  to 

climb 
O'er  the  narrow  horizon  of  space  and  of 

time, 
And  we  see  there  the  footsteps  by  which 

men  had  gained 
To  the  one  rapturous  glimpse  of  the  never- 
attained, 
As  shepherds  could  erst  sometimes  trace  in 

the  sod 
The  last  spuming  print  of  a  sky-cleaving 

god. 

"But  now,  on  the  poet's  dis-privaded 

moods 
With  do  this  and  do  that  the  pert  critic 

intrudes; 
While  he  thinks  he 's  been  barely  fulfilling 

his  duty 
To  interpret  'twixt  men  and  their  own  sense 

of  beauty, 
And  has  striven,  while  others  sought  honor 

or  pelf, 
To  make  his  kind  happy  as  he  was  him- 
self. 
He  finds  he 's  been  guilty  of  horrid  offences 
In  all  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  genders, 

and  tenses; 
He 's  been  oh  and  ^jective,  what  Kettle 

calls  Pot, 
Precisely,  at  all  events,  what  he  ought  not. 
You  have  done  this^  says  one  judge;  done 

thatf  says  another; 
You  should  have  done  Mu,  grumbles  one ;  that, 

flays  fofthBr; 


Never  mind  what  he  tonchesy  one 

out  Taboo! 
And  while  he  is  wondering  what  he  shall  do, 
Since  each  suggests   opposite   topics  for 

song. 
They  all  shout  together  you  *re  right!  and 

you're  wrong! 

**  Nature  fits  all  her  children  with  some- 
thing to  do, 
He  who  would  write  and  oan't  write  can 

surely  review. 
Can  set  up  a  small  booth  as  oritio  and  sell 

us  his 
Petty  conceit  and  his  pettier  jealousies; 
Thus  a  lawyer's  f^prentioe,  just  out  of  his 

teens. 
Will  do  for  the  Jeftrej  of  six  magazines; 
Having  read  Johnson's  lives  of  the  poets 

naif  through, 
There 's  nothing  on  earth  he 's  not  eompe- 

tent  to; 
He  reviews  with  as  much  nonehalanoe  as  he 

whistles, — 
He  goes  through  a  book  and  just  picks  out 

the  thistles; 
It  matters  not  whether  he  blame  or  com- 
mend. 
If  he 's  bad  as  a  foe,  he 's  fax  worse  as  a 

friend: 
Let  an  author  but  write  what 's  above  his 

poor  scope. 
He  goes  to  work  gravely  and  twists  up  a 

rope. 
And,  inviting  the  world  to  see  punishment 

done, 
Hangs  himself  up  to  bleach  in  the  wind  and 

the  sun; 
'T  is  delightful  to  see,  when  a  man  comes 

along 
Who  has  anything  in  him  peculiar  and 

strong. 
Every  cocklx>at  that  swims  clear  its  fierce 

(pop)  gundeok  at  him,      ^    . 
And  make  as  he  passes  its  ludicrous  Peck 

at  him— "^  ^— 

Here  Miranda  came  up  and  began,  **  As 

to  that  — " 
Apollo  at  once  seized  his  gloves,  cane,  and 

hat. 
And,   seeing   the   place   getting   rapidly 

cleared, 
I  too  snatched  my  notes  and  forthwith 
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And  BO  the  greenest  of  antiqaea 

Was  reared  for  Knott  to  dwell  in: 
The  architect  worked  bard  Fur  weeks 
In  venting  all  his  private  peaks 
Upon  the  roof,  whose  crop  of  leaks 

Had  satisfied  Fluellen; 
Whatever  anjbodj  had 
Out  of  the  common,  good  or  bad, 
Knott  had  it  all  worked  well  i 


Mt  worthy  friend,  A.  Gordon  Knott, 

From  business  snug  withdrawn. 
Was  much  contented  with  a  lot 
That  would  contain  a  Tudor  cot 
Twixt  twelve  feet  square  of  garden-pli 
And  twelve  feet  more  of  lawn. 

He  had  laid  huainesa  on  the  shelf 
To  give  bit  taste  expansion, 

Aad,  since  no  man,  retired  with  pelf. 
The  building  mania  can  shun, 

Knott,  being  middle-aged  himself, 

Besolved  to  build  (uuhapp;  elfl) 
A  mediffiral  ii 


He  called  an  architect  in  counsel; 

"I    want,"    said    he,   "a  —  yoo    know 
what, 

(Too  »re  a  builder,  I  am  Knott,) 

A  thing  complete  from  cbimuey-pot 
Down  to  the  ver;  grounsel; 

Here  's  a  half-acre  of  good  land; 

Just  have  it  nicely  mapped  aad  planned 
And  make  your  workmen  drive  on; 

Meadow  there  is,  and  upland  too, 

And  I  should  like  a  water-view, 
D' you  think  you  could  contrive  one  ? 

(Perhaps  the   pump   and   trough  would 

If  painted  a  judicious  blue  ?) 
The  woodland  I've  attended  to;" 
[He  meant  three  pines  stuck  up  askew, 

Two  dead  ones  and  a  live  one,] 
■■  A  pocket-full  of  rocks  't  would  take 

To  build  a  house  of  freestone. 
But  then  it  is  not  hard  to  make 

What  nowadays  is  the  stone ; 
The  cunning  piunter  in  a  trice 
Your  faonse  s  outside  petrifies. 
And  people  think  it  very  gneiss 

Without  inqniring  deeper; 
Jfy  money  never  shall  be  thrown 
Awaj  on  such  a  deal  of  stone, 

When  atone  of  deal  is  cheaper." 
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A  donjon-keep,  where  clothes  might  dry, 
A  porter's  loage  that  was  a  sty, 
A  campanile  slim  and  high, 

Too  small  to  hang  a  hell  in; 
All  up  and  down  and  here  and  there. 
With     Lord-knows-whats    of    round    and 

square 
•Stuck  on  at  random  everywhere, — 
It  was  a  bouse  to  make  one  stare. 

All  corners  and  all  gables;  h 

Like  dogs  let  loose  upon  a  bear,  ^M 

Ten  emulous  styles  staboyed  with  care,  ^^ 
The  whole  amon^  them  seemed  to  tear,  ^| 
And  aU  the  oddities  to  spare  H 

Were  set  upon  the  stables. 

Knott  was  delighted  with  a  pile 
Approved  hy  fashion's  leaders; 

«!}nly  he  made  the  builder  smile, 
r  asking  every  little  while. 
Why  that  was  called  the  Twodoor  style. 

Which  certainly  had  three  doors  ?) 
Yet  better  for  this  luckless  man 
IF  he  had  put  a  downright  ban 

Upon  the  thing  in  limine; 
For,  though  to  quit  affairs  his  plan. 
Ere  many  days,  poor  Knott  began 
Perforce  accepting  draughts,  t^t  ran 

All  ways  —  except  up  chimney; 
The  house,  though  painted  stone  to  mock. 
With  nice  white  lines  round  every  block, 

Some  trepidation  stood  in. 
When  tempests  (with  pctrifle  shook. 
So  to  speak,)  made  it  really  rock. 

Though  not  a  whit  less  wooden; 
And  painted  stone,  howe'er  well  done, 
Will  not  take  in  the  prodigal  e 
Whose  beams  are  never  quite 

With  our  terrestrial  lumber; 
So  the  wood  shrank  around  the  knots. 
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Ab  once  with  her  lips,  lifted  hands,  ar'' 

eyes  listening, 
And  her  whole  npwiurd  soul  in  her  coir 

nance  glistening, 
Enrydice  stood  —  like  a  beacon  unfir»Mi 
Which,  once  touched  with  flame,  will  ^ 

heavenward  inspired  — 
And  waited  with  answering  kindh  t. 
The  first  eleam  of  Orpheus  that  pu.. 

red  Dark. 
Then  paintine,  song,  sculpt  uri.    . 

than  relieye 
The  need  that  men  feel  to  or<  .1 . 

lieve. 
And  as,  in  all  beauty,  who  li-^- 
Hears  these  words  oft  rcpcr 

and  above,' 
So  these  seemed  to  be  but 
Of  the  grasp  of  the  soul  i\' 

divine; 
They  were  ladders  th*.' 

climb 
O'er  the  narrow  horiz- 

time, 
And  we  see  there  tlr 

men  had  giiiif 
To  the  one  rapturou 

attained. 
As  shepherds  coiiM 

the  sod 
The  last  spumin. 

god. 

"But  now,  o: 

moods 
With  do  this  :x 

intrudes 
While  he  thiiil; 

his  diit;> 
To  interpret  * : 

of  bear 
And  has  striv> 

or  pel  f 
To  make  his 

self, 
He  finds  ho* 
In  all  kinds 

and  U 
He's  been  ' 

calls  .' 
Preoiaeljy  at 
You  kai§  do. 
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(hi«  breath  grew  thick) 
losg-funiliar  click 
^jMwIliir  Syiag  quick, 
knit  a  Btoclmig; 
' — bo  prajed  that  jeus  might 

'hoQinatic  shooting, 
'  ■  ''j  things  she  knit 
sole  might  fit, 

.bit. 

that  footing; 
_.,  his  frightened  hairs 
Iwdclothes  trusting, 
fall  of  household  cares, 

trapped  in  supper's  snores, 

bonihle  nightmares, 
.wake,  as  ha  declares,^ 
vp  and  down  the  stairs, 


!k  last  e- 


A'itlk  the  poker  thrasting 
m  laJcedMip  seB-coal's  bardened  crust  — 
-  'A'bat  I  impossible  1  it  must  t 
■.iietf  she  h»d  returned  to  dust, 
yni  oould  aoarce  his  senses  trust, 
.iagbar**  she  poked  and  fussed 
Liuut  ^a  p«ilor,  dusting  I 

.  :it  after  night  he  strore  to  sleep 

ind  taka  his  ease  in  spit«  of  it; 

:  sitU  hi*  flesh  would  chill  and  creep, 

k  two  night-lamps  he  might 


keep, 

o  ooold  DO 


'sailh 


Vhioh  did  hnt  their  amount  enhance; 
.y  iiia,de  such  mockery  of  hia  fears 
.,  iooa  hia  dajrs  were  of  all  jeers, 
dii  oights  of  the  raef ul  countenance ; 
'   liiuQght    most    folks,"    one    neighbor 

Jave    up    the    ghost   when   tbej    were 

dead?" 
mother  gravelj  abook  his  head. 

Adding, «  From  all  we  hear,  it 's 
suite  plain  poor  Knott  is  going  mad  — 
ijT  how  can  be  at  once  be  sad 

And  think  ho 's  full  of  spirits  ?  " 
.  thiid  deolared  be  knew  a  knife 

Would  cut  this  Knott  much  quicker, 
The  itmst  way  to  end  nil  strife, 
■d  lay  the  spirit  of  a  wife, 
<!■  Jtut  to  take  and  lick  her  t " 
L-tMnperanoe  maji  caught  up  the  word, 
Ak  jM,'*lie  groaned,  "I  've always  heard 


Our  poor  friend  somewhat  slanted 
Tow'rd  taking  liquor  overmuch; 
I  fear  these  spirits  may  be  Dutch, 


I  see  the  thin?  as  clear  as  light, — 
If  Knott  would  give  up  getting  tight. 

Naught  farther  would  ho  wanted: " 
So  all  his  neighbors  stood  aloof 
Adi),  that  the  spirits  'neatb  his  loof 
Were  not  entirely  up  to  proof. 

Unanimously  granted. 

Knott  knew  that  cocks   and   sprites  wero 

And  so  bought  up,  Heaven  only  knows 
How  many,  for  he  wonted  crows 
Togive  ghosts  oaws,  as  I  suppose, 

T^  think  that  day  was  breaking; 
Moreorer  what  he  called  his  park, 
He  turned  into  a  kind  of  ark 
For  dogs,  because  n  little  bark 
Is  a  good  tonic  in  the  dark. 

If  one  is  given  to  waking; 
But  things  went  on  from  Md  to  won^ 
His  curs  were  nothtii?  but  a  curse, 

Aud,  what  was  still  more  shocking. 
Foul  ghosts  of  living  fowl  made  scofi 
And  would  not  think  of  going  off 

In  spite  of  all  bis  cocking. 

Shanghais,  Bucks-counties,  Dominiqnei, 
Malays  (that  did  n't  lay  for  weeks,) 

Folauders,  BantamSi  Dorkings, 
(Wiuving  the  cost,  no  trifling  ill, 
Since  each  brought  in  his  little  bill,) 
By  day  or  night  were  never  still, 
But  every  thought  of  rest  would  kill 

With  cacklings  and  with  quorkings; 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  wives  got  free 

By  a  way  ho  had  of  aiingj 
But  poor  Knott's  Tudor  henery 
Was  not  so  fortunate,  and  he 

Still  found  his  trouble  waring; 
As  for  the  dogs,  tho  rows  they  made, 
And  how  they  howled,  snarled,  barked  and 
bayed, 

Be^nd  all  tmman  knowledge  is; 
All  mght,  as  wide  awake  as  gnati. 
The  terriers  mmpased  after  rats, 
Or,  just  for  practice,  taught  their  brsta 
To  worry  casl-ofE  shoes  and  hats, 
The  bull-dogs  settled  private  spats. 
All  chased  imaginary  cats. 
Or  raved  behind  the  fence's  slats 
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At  real  ones,  or,  from  their  mats, 
With  friends,  miles  off,  held  pleasant  chats. 
Or,  like  some  folks  in  white  crayats, 
Contemptuoos  of  sharps  and  flats. 

Sat  up  and  sang  dogsologies. 
Meanwhile  the  oats  set  up  a  sauall, 
An^  safe  upon  the  garden-wall. 

All  night  kept  cat-a-walling, 
As  if  the  feline  race  were  all. 
In  one  wild  cataleptic  sprawl. 

Into  love's  tortures  falling. 


PART  II 

SHOWING    WHAT    IS    MEANT  BY  A  FLOW 

OF  SPIRITS 

At  first  the  ghosts  were  somewhat  shy, 
Coming  when  none  but  Knott  was  nigh, 
And  people  said  't  was  all  their  eye, 
(Or  rather  his)  a  flam,  the  sly 

Digestion's  machination: 
Some  recommended  a  wet  sheet. 
Some  a  nice  broth  of  pounded  peat, 
Some  a  cold  flat-iron  te  the  feet, 
Some  a  decoction  of  lamb's-bleat. 
Some  a  southwesterly  grain  of  wheat; 
Meat  was  by  some  pronounced  unmeet. 
Others  thought  fish  most  indiscreet. 
And  that 't  was  worse  than  all  to  eat 
Of  vegetables,  sour  or  sweet, 
(Except,  perhaps,  the  skin  of  beet,) 

In  such  a  concatenation: 
One  quack  his  button  gently  plucks 
And  murmurs,  **  Biliary  duckis  I " 

Says  Knott,  "  I  never  ate  one; " 
But  all,  though  brimming  full  of  wrath, 
HomcBO,  Alio,  Hydropath, 
Concurred  in  this — that  t'  other's  path 

To  death's  door  was  the  straight  one. 
Still,  spite  of  medical  advice, 
The  ghosts  came  thicker,  and  a  spice 

Of  mischief  g^w  apparent; 
Nor  did  they  only  come  at  night. 
But  seemed  to  fancy  broad  dayl^^ht. 
Till  Knott,  in  horror  and  affright. 

His  unoffending  hair  rent; 
Whene'er  with  huidkerchief  on  lap. 
He  made  his  elbow-chair  a  trap. 
To  catch  an  after-dinner  nap, 
The  spirits,  always  on  the  tap,     ' 
Wonld  make  a  sadden  rap,  rapf  ft|p, 
The  half-epim  oord  of  akSip  to  OMip^ 


(And  what  is  life  withont  its  nap 

Bnt  threadbareness  and  mere  mishap  ?) 

As 't  were  with  a  percnssion  cap 

The  trouble's  ohmaz  capping; 
It  seemed  a  parhr  dried  and  grim 
Of  mummies  had  come  to  visit  him, 
£ach  getting  off  fzmn  every  limb 

Its  multitodinous  wrapping; 
Scratchings  sometimes  tne  waUs  ran  round. 
The  merest  penny-weiffhts  of  sound; 
Sometimes  't  was  only  oy  the  poond 

They  carried  on  their  dealing, 
A  thnmning  'neath  the  parlor  floor, 
Thnmp-bnmp-thump-bnmping  o'er  and  o'er, 
As  if  the  vegetables  in  store 
(Quiet  and  orderly  before) 

Were  all  together  peeling; 
You  would  have  thought  the  thing  was 

done 
By  the  roirit  of  some  son  of  a  gon, 

And  that  a  f orty-two-ponnder. 
Or  that  the  ghost  which  made  snch  sounds 
Could  be  none  other  than  John  Ponnde, 

Of  Bageed  Schools  the  founder. 
Through  Uiree  gradations  of  affrirht, 
The  awful  noises  reached  their  height; 

At  flrst  they  knocked  noctumally. 
Then,  for  some  reason,  ohanginff  quite, 
(As  mourners,  after  six  months  mght. 
Turn  suddenly  from  dark  to  light,) 

Beean  to  Imock  diumally. 
And  hist,  combining  all  their  stocks, 

(Scotland  was  ne'er  so  full  of  Knox,) 
Into  one  Chaos  (father  of  Noz,) 
NoctepluU  —  they  showered  knocks. 

And  knocked,  knocked,  knocked,  etex^ 
nally; 
Ever  upon  the  go,  like  buoys, 

STooden  sea-urchins,)  all  Knott's  joys, 
1^  turned  to  troubles  and  a  noise 
That  preyed  on  him  internally. 

Soon  they  ^w  wider  in  their  scope; 
Whenever  Knott  a  door  would  ope, 
It  would  ope  not,  or  else  elope 
And  fly  back  (curbless  as  a  trope 
Once  started  down  a  stanza's  slope 
By  a  bard  that  rave  it  too  much  rope  — ) 

Like  a  cla^  of  thunder  slamming; 
And,  when  kmd  Jenny  bron^^t  his  hat, 
(She  always,  when  he  walked,  did  that,) 
Just  as  upon  his  head  it  sat, 
Snlmiitting  to  his  settling  pat,^ 
Some  unseen  hand  wwmjun  it  flat» 
(^  give  it  mdi  a  foxioiie  Mi 
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That  eyes  end  nose  went  eramming 
Up  out  of  siglit,  and  oooaequently, 
As  when  in  me  it  peddled  me. 

His  beeper  eansed  mnoh  damning; 
If  these  things  seem  o'entrained  to  be, 
Bead  the  aeeoont  of  Doctor  Dee, 
T  is  in  onrooDe^  libraxy; 
Bead  Wesley's  cueomstantial  plea. 
And  Mrs.  Crowe,  more  like  a  Dee, 
Sneking  the  ni^tshade's  honeyed  fee, 
And  Stilling's  Fneamatology; 
CoiHalt  Soot,  Glanyil,  grave  Wie- 
ms,  and  both  Mathers;  further  see, 
Webster,  Casanboo,  James  First's  tresr 
tiw,  a  right  royal  Q.  £.  D. 
Writ  wiui  the  moon  in  perigee, 
Bodin  de  la  Demonomanie  — 
(Aeeent  that  last  line  gingerly) 
All  full  of  learning  as  the  sea 
Of  fishes,  and  all  disagree. 
Safe  in  Satkamu  apage  I 
Or,  what  will  sorely  pat  a  flea 
In  nnbeUering  ears — with  glee, 
Out  of  a  p^por  (sent  to  me 
By  some  friend  who  forgot  to  P... 
a1.  Y.«  —  I  nse  cryptography 
Lest  I  his  feoffefol  pen  shonld  dree  — 

His   Pmmm\j»m^—Jl,m—A^»Sjr,m»iid,*mJ 

T^anffi  to  the  same  effect  I  oat, 
About  Sie  tantrams  of  a  shost, 
Kot  more  than  three  weess  since,  at  most. 

Hear  Stimtf ord,  in  Connecticut 
Kaotfa  Upas  daily  nnead  its  roots, 
Scot  op  on  all  sides  uyelier  shoots, 
Aad  bore  move  pestilential  fruits; 
The  c^MMta  behaTod  like  downright  brutes. 
They  mipped  holes  in  his  Sunday  suits, 
Rietised  all  mf^  oo  octaye  flutes, 
Jh^tpeaa  (not  peace)  into  his  boots, 

Wneieof  grew  eonu  in  season, 
TkBj  atcUhdd  his  sheets,  and,  what 


ilk  nig^iten  fuB  of  burn, 
lanmige  wsin  and  tene, 
i  nfike  a  Bible  Terse,) 
lose  fab  reason. 


Weren't  fit  to  teach  Truth's  ahc^ 
And  were  (the  whole  lot)  to  a  T 

Mere  fosies  all  and  fossils; 
A  teanoy,  Uite  the  nroperty 

Of  Knox's  Aunt  Kesiah, 
(Whom  Jenny  most  irreverently 
Had  nicknamed  her  aunt-tipathy) 
With  tips  emphatic  claimed  to  be 

The  prophet  Jeremiah; 
The  tins  upon  the  kitchen-walli 
Turned  tintinnabulators  all, 
And  things  that  used  to  come  at  oall 

For  simple  household  services 
Began  to  hop  and  whirl  and  prance. 
Fit  toput  out  of  countenance 
The  dommia  and  OmetUi  of  France 

Or  Turkey's  dancing  Deryises. 

Of  course  such  doinn,  far  and  wide, 
With  rumors  filled  Uie  country-side, 
And  (bs  it  is  our  nation's  pride 
To  thmk  a  Truth  not  verified 
Till  with  majorities  allied) 
Parties  sprung  up,  affirmed,  denied, 
And  canaidates  with  questions  plied. 
Who,  like  the  circus-nders,  tried 
At  once  both  hobbies  to  bestride, 
And  each  with  his  opponent  vied 

In  being  inexplicit. 
Earnest  inquirers  multiplied; 
Folks,  whose  tenth  cousins  lately  died, 
Wrote  letters  Ions,  and  Knott  replidd; 
All  who  could  either  walk  or  ride 
(jathered  to  wonder  or  deride. 

And  paid  the  house  a  visit; 
Horses  were  to  his  pine-trees  tied, 
Mourners  in  every  comer  sighed, 
Widows  brought  children  there  that  criedf 
Swarms  of  lean  Seekers,  eager-eyed, 

S^ople  Knott  never  could  abide,) 
ko  each  hole  and  cranny  pried 
With  strings  of  questions  cut  and  dried 
From  the  Devout  Inquirer's  Guide, 
For  the  wise  spirite  to  decide  — 

As,  for  example,  is  it 
True  that  the  damned  are  fried  or  boiled  ? 
Was  the  Earth's  axis  greased  or  oUed  ? 
Who  cleaned  the  moon  when  it  was  soiled  ? 
How  bsldnrss  might  be  cored  or  foiled  ? 

How  heal  diseised  potatoes  ? 
Did  spirits  have  the  sense  of  smell  ? 
Where  would  departed  spinsters  dwell  7 
If  the  hite  Zenas  Smith  were  well  ? 
If  Earth  were  solid  or  ft  sbeU  ? 
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Were  spirits  fond  of  Doctor  Fell  ? 
Did  the  bull  toll  Coek-Robin's  kneU  ? 
What  remedy  would  bags  expel  ? 
If  Paine's  invention  were  a  sell  ? 
Did  spirits  by  Webster's  system  spell  ? 
Was  it  a  sin  to  be  a  belle  ? 
Did  dancing  sentence  folks  to  hell  ? 
If  so^  then  where  most  torture  fell  ? 

On  little  toes  or  great  toes  ? 
If  life's  true  seat  were  in  the  brain  ? 
Did  Ensign  mean  to  marry  Jane  ? 
By  whom,  in  fact,  was  Morean  slain  ? 
Could  matter  oyer  suffer  pam  ? 
What  would  take  out  a  cherry-stain  ? 
Whopicked  the  pocket  of  Seth  Crane, 
Of  Waldo  precinct,  State  of  Maine  ? 
Was  Sir  John  Franklin  sought  in  vain  ? 
Did  primitive  Christians  ever  train  ? 
What  was  the  family-name  of  Cain  ? 
Them  spoons,  were  they  by  Betty  ta'en  ? 
Would  earth-worm  poultice  cure  a  sprain  ? 
Was  Socrates  so  dreladf  ul  plain  ? 
What  teamster  guided  Charles's  wain  ? 
Was  Uncle  Ethan  mad  or  sane. 
And  could  his  will  in  force  remain  ? 
If  not,  what  counsel  to  retain  ? 
Did  Le  Sage  steal  Gil  Bias  from  Spain  ? 
Was  Junius  writ  by  Thomas  Paine  ? 
Were  ducks  discomforted  by  rain  ? 
How  did  Britannia  rule  the  main  ? 
Was  Jonas  coming  back  again  ? 
Was  vital  truth  upon  the  wane  ? 
Did  ghosts,  to  scare  folks,  drag  a  chain  ? 
Who  was  our  Huldah's  chosen  swain  ? 
Did  none  have  teeth  palled  without  payin', 

Ere  ether  was  invented  ? 
Whether  mankind  would  not  agree, 
If  the  universe  were  tuned  in  (J? 
What  was  it  ailed  Lucindy's  knee  ? 
Whether  folks  eat  folks  in  Feejee  ? 
Whether  his  name  would  end  with  T  ? 
If  Saturn's  rings  were  two  or  three, 
And  what  bump  in  Phrenology 

They  truly  represented  ? 
These  problems  dark,  wherein  they  groped, 
Wherewith  man's  reason  vainly  coped. 
Now  that  the  spirit-world  was  oped. 
In  all  humility  they  hoped 

Would  be  resolved  instanter; 
Each  of  the  miscellaneous  rout 
Brought  his,  or  her,  own  little  doubt, 
And  wished  to  pump  the  spirits  out, 
Thzoogh  his  or  her  own  private  spout, 

IbIo  his  or  her  decanter. 


PART  III 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  SHOWN  THAT  THE  MOST 
ARDENT  SPIRITS  ARE  MORS  ORNA« 
MENTAL  THAN  USEFUL 

Many  a  speculating  wight 
Came  by  express-trains,  day  and  nighty 
To  see  if  Knott  would  <<  sell  his  right," 
Meaning  to  make  the  ghosts  a  sight  — 

What  they  call  a  **  meenaygene; " 
One  threatened,  if  he  would  not  **  trade,** 
His  run  of  custom  to  invade, 

ge  could  not  these  sharp  folks  persuade 
Ett  he  was  not,  in  some  way,  p«ud,) 

And  stamp  him  as  a  plagiary. 
By  coming  down,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
With  THE  ORIGINAL  knockino  TBOUPI^ 

Come  recently  from  Hades, 
Who  (tor  a  qua^rter-dollar  heard) 
Would  ne'er  rap  out  a  hasty  word 
Whence  any  blame  mieht  be  ineuned 

From  the  most  &uti£ons  ladies; 
The  late  lamented  Jesse  Soule, 
To  stir  the  ghosts  up  with  a  pole 
And  be  director  of  tiie  whole. 

Who  was  engaged  the  rather 
For  the  rare  merits  he  'd  combine. 
Having  been  in  the  spirit  line. 
Which  trade  he  only  did  resign, 
With  general  applause,  to  shine. 
Awful  in  mail  of  cotton  fine. 

As  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father ! 
Another  a  fair  plan  reveals 
Never  yet  hit  on,  which,  he  feels. 
To  Knott's  religious  sense  appeals  — 
''  We  1)  have  your  house  set  up  on  wheeli^ 

A  speculation  pious; 
For  music,  we  can  shortly  find 
A  barrel-organ  that  will  grind 
Psalm-tunes  —  an  instrument  designed 
For  the  New  England  tour  —  refined 
From  secular  drosses,  and  inclined 
To  an  unworldly  turn,  (combined 

With  no  sectarian  bias;) 
Then,  travelling  by  stages  slow, 
Under  the  style  of  Knott  &  Co., 
I  would  accompany  the  show 
As  moral  lecturer,  the  foe 
Of  Rationalism;  while  yon  could  throw 
The  rappings  in,  and  make  them  go 
Strict  Puritan  principles,  yon  know, 
(How  do  you  inake  'em  ?  with  your  toe  ?) 


And    the    reoeipta    which    theuce    might 
aow. 

We  could  dinde  between  us; 
Still  mor*  attractions  to  combine, 
Beiiile  these  services  of  mine, 
I  Bill  throw  in  A  very  fine 
(It  would  do  nicely  for  a  sign) 

Original  Titian's  V'enua." 
Another  offered  hiuidBonie  fees 
U  Knott  would  get  Demosthenes 
(Naj,  bis  mere  knuckles,  for  more  ease) 
To  t«p  a  few  short  soutenccs; 
Ot  if,  for  waut  of  proper  kej-s, 

His  Greek  might  make  confusion, 
Tbeu  just  to  get  a  rap  from  Burke, 
To  recommend  a  little  work 

Ud  Public  Etociition. 
Meanwhile,  the  spirits  mode  replies 
To  all  the  reverent  w/ialt  and  whys, 
Kesolviug  doubts  of  every  sile, 
And  gi^iug  seekers  grave  and  wise, 
Who  came  to  know  their  destinies, 

A  rap-tuTOUB  reception; 
When  unbelievers  void  of  grace 
Cuoe  to  investigate  the  place, 
(CTvaiorea  of  Saddueiatic  race, 
Widi  grovelling  intelleots  mid  base,) 
Thej  could  not  fltid  the  alighteat  trace 

To  indicate  deception; 
Indeed,  it  is  declared  by  some 
That  spirits  (of  this  sort)  are  glum, 
Almost,  or  wholly,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  (out  of  Eelf-respoct)  quite  mum 
To  siMptio  natures  cold  and  numb, 
Tbo  of  Mi)  kind  of  Kingdom  Come 

Have  not  a  just  conception: 
Troe,  there  were  people  who  demurred 
That,  though  the  raps  no  doubt  were  heard 

Both  under  them  aud  o'er  them. 
Vet,  Eomehow,  when  a  seareb  they  made, 
They  fonnd  Miss  Jenny  sore  afraid. 
Or  Jenny's  lover.  Doctor  Slade, 
Equally  awestruck  ajid  dismayed. 
Or  Deborah,  the  chambermaid, 
Whose  terrors  not  to  be  gainsaid 
la  laoghs  hysteric  were  displayed. 

Was  always  there  before  them; 
This  had  its  due  effect  with  some 
Who  straight  departed,  muttering,  Huml 

Transparent  hoail   and  Gammon  I 
But  these  were  few:  believing  souls, 
r""ie.  day  by  day,  in  larger  shoals, 
ents  to  the  windy  holes 
phi's  tripod  brought  their  doles, 
-4  bhriue  of  Ammou- 
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Call  whom  you  fancied,  and 
The  shades  august  of  eldest  fame 

You  summooed  with  an  awful  ease; 
As  grosser  spirits  gurgled  out 
From  chair  and  table  with  a  spout, 
In  Auerbacb'e  cellar  once,  to  flout 
The  senses  of  the  rabble  rout. 
Where'er  the  gimlet  twirled  about 

Of  cunning  Mepbistopheles, 
So  did  these  spirits  seem  in  store, 
Behind  the  wainscot  or  the  door, 
Eteady  to  thrill  the  being's  core 
Of  every  enterprising  bore 

With  their  astounding  glamour; 
Whatever  ghost  one  wished  to  bear. 
By  strange  coincidence,  was  iiear 
To  make  the  past  or  future  clear 

(Sometiiues  in  shocking  grammar) 
By  raps  and  taps,  now  there,  now  heFS- 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  queer 
Of  some  dejiarted  auctioneer 
Were  doomed  to  practise  by  the  year 

With  the  spirit  ot  his  haromecr 
Whate'er  you  asked  was  answered,  yet 
One  could  not  very  deeply  get 
Into  the  obliging  spirits'  debt. 
Because  they  used  the  alphabet 

And  new  revealings  (though  sublime) 
Rapped  out,  one  letter  at  a  time, 

With  boggles,  hesitations, 
Stoppings,  beginnings  o'er  again, 
And  eettinff  matters  into  train. 
Could  hardly  overload  the  brain 

With  too  eicesBive  rations. 
Since  just  to  ask  if'lioo  and  (wo 
Realti/  make/ourf  or,  Hoic  d' ye  dot 
And  get  the  fit  replies  thereto 
In  the  tramundane  rat-tat-too, 

bUght  ask  a  whole  day's  patience. 


a  strange  ('mongst  other  things)  to 


In  what  odd  sets  the  ghosts  combined, 

Happy  forthwith  to  thump  any 
Piece  of  intelligence  inspired, 
The  truth  whereof  hail  been  inquired 

By  some  one  of  the  company; 
For  instance,  Fielding,  Mirab^u, 
Orator  Henley.  Cicero, 
Paley,  John  Ztska,  Marivaox, 
Melanctbon,  Robertson,  Junot, 
Scaliger.  Chesterfield,  Rousseau, 
Eakluyt,  Boccaccio,  South,  De  Foe, 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  UNFINISHED  POEM 

Ik  the  note  introdncing  Fitz  Adam's  Story ^  infra  p.  411|  will  be  found  a  brief  aoeonat  of  the 
unfinished  poem  of  which  thia  is  a  fragment. 


I  AM  a  man  of  forty,  sirs,  a  native  of  East 

Haddam, 
And  have  some  reason  to  surmise  that  I 

descend  from  Adam; 
Bat  what 's  my  pedigree  to  you  ?    That  I 

will  soon  unravel; 
I  Ve  sucked  my  Haddam-Eden  dry,  there- 
fore desire  to  travel, 
Andy  as  a  natural  consequence,  presume  I 

need  n't  say, 
I  wish  to  write  some  letters  home  and  have 

those  letters  p— 
[I  spare  the  word  suggestive  of  those  grim 

Next  Moms  that  mount 
Clump,  Clump,  the  stairways  of  the  brain 

with  —  **  Sir,  my  small  account,** 
And,   after  every  good  we  gain  —  Love, 

Fame,  Weidui,  Wisdom — still, 
As  punctual  as  a  cuckoo  dock,  hold  up  their 

Uttle  biU, 
The  gar^ons  in  our  Caf^  of  Life,  by  dream- 
ing us  forgot  — 
Sitting,  iDce  Homer's  heroes,  full  and  mus- 
ing (jod  knows  what,  — 
Till  they  say,  bowing,  S'il  vous  plait,  voUa, 

Messieurs,  la  notef] 
I  would  not  hint  at  thb  so  soon,  but  in  our 

callous  day. 
The  tollman  Debt,  who  drops  his  bar  across 

the  world's  highway. 
Great  Csesar  in  mid-march  would  stop,  if 

Csesar  could  not  pay; 
Pilgriming  's    dearer    ths^    it  was :  men 

cannot  travel  now 
Soot-free  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  upon  a 

simple  vow; 
Nay,  as  long  back  as  Bess's  time,  when 

Walsingham  went  over 
Ambassador  to  Cousin  France,  at  Canteiv 

bury  and  Dover 
He  was  so  fleeced  by  innkeepers  that,  ere 

he  quitted  land. 
He  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  take  the 

knaves  in  hand. 
If  I  with  staff  and  scallop-shell  should  try 

my  way  to  win. 
Would  ]£onifaces  quarrel  as  to  who  should 

take  me  in? 


Or  would  my  pilgrim's  progress  end  where 

Bunyan  sbirted  his  on. 
And  mv  grand  tour  be  round  and  roond  the 

bn^kyard  of  a  prison  ? 
I  give  you  here  a  saying  deep  and  therefore, 

haply  true; 
rr  is  out  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  but  quite 

as  good  as  new: 

^^e  question  boatl^  for  men  anb  meateft  longe 

Do))aged  \)i  beginne 
l^^ed  in  a  notdl^ell,  rather  da^e  I^  in  a  cade 

of  tinne. 
But,  though  men  may  not  travel  now,  as  in 

the  Middle  Ages, 
With  self-sustaining  retinues  of  little  gilt- 
edged  pages. 
Yet  one  may  manage  pleasantly,  where'er 

he  likes  to  roam. 
By  sending  his  small  pages  (at  so  mochper 

small  page)  home; 
And  if  a  staff  and  scallop-shell  won't  serre 

so  well  as  then. 
Our  outlay  is  about  as  small — just  paper, 

ink,  and  pen. 
Be  thankful !    Humbugs  never  die,  more 

than  the  wandermg  Jew; 
Bankrupt,  they  publish  uieir  own  deaths, 

slink  for  a  while  from  view. 
Then  take  an  alias,  change  the  sign,  and  the 

old  trade  renew; 
Lideed,  't  is  wondrous    how    each  Age, 

though  laufi^hine  at  the  Fast, 
Insists  on  havine  its  tight  shoe  made  on  the 

same  old  last; 
How  it  is  sure  its  system  would  break  up 

at  once  without 
The  bunion  which  it  wiU  believe  hereditary 

gout; 
How  it  takes  all  its  swans  for  geese,  nay, 

stranger  yet  and  sadder. 
Sees  in  its  treadmill's  fruitless  jog  a  heaven- 
ward Jacob's-ladder, 
Shouts,  Lo,  the  Shining  Heights  are  reached  ! 

One  moment  more  aspire  I 
Trots  into  cramps  its  poor,  dear  legs,  gets 

never  an  inch  the  higher. 
And  like  the  others,  ends  wiUi  pipe  and 

mug  beside  the  fire. 
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There,  'tween  each  doze,  it  whiffs  and  sips 

and  watches  with  a  sneer 
The  green  recruits  that  trudge  and  sweat 

where  it  had  swinked  whilere, 
And    siffhs  to  think  this  soon  spent  zeal 

should  be  in  simple  truth 
The  only  interval  between  old  Fogyhood 

and  Yonth: 
^  Welly'*  thus  it  muses,  «  well,  what  odds  ? 

"T  is  not  for  us  to  warn; 
rr  will  be  the  same  when  we  are  dead,  and 

was  ere  we  were  bom; 
Withoat  the  Treadmill,  too,  how  grind  our 

store  of  winter's  com  ? 
Had  we  no  stock,  nor  twelve  per  cent,  re- 
ceived from  Treadmill  shares, 
We  might  .  .  .  but  these  poor  devils  at 

laflt  will  get  our  easy-chairs. 
High  aims  and  hopes  have  great  rewards, 

they,  too,  serene  and  snug, 
Shall  one  day  have  their  soothing  pipe  and 

their  enlivening  mug; 
From  Adam,  empty-handed  Youth  hath 

always  heard  the  hum 
Of  Giood  Times  Coming,  and  will  hear  un- 
til the  last  day  come; 
Yoong  ears  hear  forward,  old  ones  back, 

and,  while  the  earth  rolls  on. 
Fall-handed  Eld  shall  hear  recede  the  steps 

of  Grood  Times  Gone ; 
Ah  what  a  cackle  we  set  up  whene'er  an 

egg  was  laid  ! 
Cach-cackrcach-cackle !   rang    around,  the 

scratch  for  worms  was  stayed, 
Culrcul-oardah^ut  I  from  this  egg  the  com- 
ing cock  shall  stalk  f 
The  great  New  Era  dawns,  the  age  of 

Deeds  and  not  of  Talk  f 
And  every  stupid  hen  of  us  hugged  close 

his  egg  of  chalk. 
Thought, — sure,  I  feel  life  stir  within, 

each  day  with  greater  strength, 
When  lo,  the  chick  f  from  former  chicks 

he  differed  not  a  jot. 
But  grew  and  crew  and    scratched   and 

went,  like  those  before,  to  pot  f " 
So  muse  the  dim  Emeriti^  and,  mournful 

though  it  be, 
I  must  confess  a  kindred   thought  hath 

sometimes  come  to  me, 
Who,  though  but  just  of  forty  turned,  have 

heard  the  rumorous  fame 
Of  nine  and  ninety  Coming  Men,  all  — 

coming  till  they  came. 


Pure  Mephistopheles  all  this  ?  the  vulgar 

nature  jeers  ? 
Good  friend,  while  I  was  writing  it,  my 

eyes  were  dim  with  tears; 
Thrice  happy  he  who  cannot  see,  or  who 

his  eyes  can  shut. 
Life's  deepest  sorrow  is  contained  in  that 

small  word  there  —  But  1 

We  're  pretty    nearly    crazy    here    with 

change  and  go  ahead. 
With  flinging  our  caught  bird   away  for 

two  i'  th'  bush  instead. 
With  butting  'gainst  the  wall  which  we 

declare  shaU  be  a  portal. 
And  questioning  Deeps  that  never  yet  have 

oped  their  lips  to  mortal; 
We  're  growing  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  and 

out  of  all  condition. 
With  mediums  and  prophetic  chairs,  and 

crickets  with  a  mission, 
(The   most  astounding  oracles  since  Ba- 
laam's donkey  spoke,  — 
'T  would  seem  our  furniture  was  all  of 

Dodonean  oak.^ 
Make  but  the  public  laugh,  be  sure  't  will 

take  you  to  be  somebody; 
*T  will  wrench  its  button  from  your  clutch, 

my  densely  earnest  glum  body; 
'T  is  good,  this  noble  earnestness,  good  in 

its  place,  but  why 
Make  great  Achilles'  shield  the  pan  to 

bake  a  penny  pie  ? 
Why,  when  we  have  a  kitchen-range,  insist 

that  we  shall  stop. 
And  bore  clear  down  to  central  fires  to 

broil  our  daily  chop  ? 
Ezcalibur  and  Diirandart  are  swords  of 

price,  but  then 
Why  draw  them  sternly  when  you  wish  to 

trim  your  nails  or  pen  ? 
Small  ffulf  between  the  ape  and  man;  you 

bridge  it  with  your  staff; 
But  it  will  be  impassable  until  the  ape  can 

laugh;  — 
No,  no,  be  common  now  and  then,  be  sen- 
sible, be  funny. 
And,  as  Siberians  bait  their  traps  for  bears 

with  pots  of  honey. 
From   which  ere  they  il   withdraw  their 

snouts,  they'll  suffer  many  a  club- 
lick. 
So  bait  your  moral  flgure-of-fours  to  catch 

the  Orson  public. 
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Look  how  the  dead  leaves  melt  their  way 

down  through  deep-drifted  snow; 
They  take  the  sun-warmth  down  with  them 

—  pearls  could  not  conquer  so; 
There  is  a  moral  here,  you  see;  if  you 

would  preachy  you  must 
Steep  all  your  truths  in  sunshine  would 

you  haye  them  pierce  the  crust; 
Brave  Jeremiah,  you  are  grand  and  teiv 

rible,  a  sign 
And  wonder,  but  were  never  quite  a  popu- 
lar divine; 
Fancy  the  figure  you  would  cut  among  the 

nuts  and  wine ! 
ly  on  occasion,  too,  could  preach,  but  hold 

it  wiser  far 
To  give  the  public  sermons  it  will  take  with 

its  cigar, 
And  morals  fugitive,  and  vague  as  are 

these  smoke-wreaths  light 
In  which  ...  I  trace  ...  a  ...  let  me 

see  —  bless  me  I  't  is  out  of  sight. 

There  are  some  goodish  things  at  sea;  for 

instance,  one  can  feel 
A  grandeur  in  the  silent  man  forever  at  the 

wheel. 
That  bit  of  two-leeged  intellect,  that  par- 
ticle of  drill. 
Who  the  huge  floundering  hulk  inspires  with 

reason,  brain,  and  will, 
And  makes  the  ship,  though  skies  are  black 

and  headwinds  whistle  loud, 
Obey  her  conscience  there  which  feels  the 

loadstar  through  the  cloud; 
And  when  by  lusty  western  gales  the  full- 
sailed  barque  is  hurled, 
Towards  the  great  moon  which,  setting  on 

the  silent  underworld. 
Rounds  luridly  up  to  look  on  ours,  and 

shoots  a  broadening  line. 
Of  palpitant  light  from  crest  to  crest  across 

the  ridgy  brine, 
Then  from  the  bows  look  back  and  feel  a 

thrill  that  never  stales, 
In  that  full-bosomed,  swan-white  pomp  of 

onward-yearning  sails; 
Ah,  when  dear  cousin  Bull  laments  that 

you  can't  make  a  poem. 
Take    him  aboard  a  clipper  -  ship,  young 

Jonathan,  and  show  him 
A  work  of  art  that  in  its  grace  and  grandeur 

may  compare 
With  any  thing  that  any  race  has  fashioned 

ai^wlim; 


"T  is  not  a  statue,  grumbles  John;  nay,  if 

yon  come  to  that, 
We  think  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  con- 
cede yon  beat  ns  fiat 
With  your  equestrian  statue  to  a  Nose  and 

a  Cocked  hat; 
But 't  is  not  a  cathedral;  well,  e'en  that  we 

will  allow, 
Both  statues  and  oathedrala  are  anachro- 
nistic now; 
Your  minsters,  coz,  the  monuments  of  men 

who  conquered  you. 
You  'd  sell  a  bargain,  if  we  'd  take  the  deans 

and  chapters  too; 
No;  mortal  men  build  nowadays,  as  always 

heretofore, 
Grood  temples  to  the  gods  which  they  in 

very  truth  adore; 
The  shepherds  of  this  Broker  Age,  with  all 

their  willing  fiocks. 
Although  they  bow  to  stones  no  more,  do 

bend  the  knee  to  stocks. 
And  churches  can't  be  beautiful  though 

crowded,  fioor  and  gallery. 
If  people  worship  preacher,  and  if  preacher 

worship  salary; 
'T  b  well  to  look  things  in  the  face,  the  god 

o'  the  modem  universe, 
Hermes,  cares  naught  for  halls  of  art  and 

libraries  of  puny  verse. 
If  they  don't  sell,  he  notes  them  thus  upon 

his  ledger  —  say,  per 
Contra  to  a  loss  of  so  much  stone,  best 

Russia  duck  and  paper; 
And,  after  all,  about  this  Art  men  talk  a 

deal  of  fudge. 
Each  nation  has  i^  path  marked  out,  from 

which  it  must  not  budge; 
The  Romans  had  as  little  art  as  Noah  in  his 

ark. 
Yet  somehow  on  this  globe  contrived  to 

make  an  epic  mark; 
Religion,  painting,  sculpture,  song  —  for 

these  they  ran  up  jolly  ticks 
With  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  they  were  great 

artists  in  their  politics. 
And  if  we  make  no  minsters,  John,  nor 

epics,  yet  the  Fates 
Are  not  entirely  deaf  to  men  who  can  build 

ships  and  states; 
The  arts  are  never  pioneers,  but  men  have 

strength  and  health 
Who,  called  on  suddenly,  can  improvise  a 

commonwealth, 
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Kay,  can  more  easily  go  on  and  frame  them 

by  the  dozen, 
Than  yon  can  make  a  dinner-speechy  dear 

sympathizing  cousin: 
And,  though  our  restless  Jonathan  have  not 

your  graver  bent,  sure  he 
Does  represent  this  hand-to-mouth,  pert, 

rapid,  nineteenth  century; 
This  is  the  Age  of  Scramble;  men  move 

faster  than  they  did 
When  they  pried  up  the  imperial  Past's 

deen-dusted  cofiBn-lid, 
Searching  lor  scrolls  of  precedent;  the  wire- 
leashed  lightning  now 
Replaces  Delphos  —  men  don't  leave  the 

steamer  for  the  scow; 
What  public,  were  they  new  to-day,  would 

ever  stop  to  read 
The  Hiad,  the  Shankmeh,  or  the  Nibelun- 

genlied? 


Their  public 's  gone,  the  artist  Greek,  the 

lettered  Shah,  the  hairy  Graf — 
Folio  and  plesiosaur  sleep  well;  we  weary 

o'er  a  paragraph; 
The  mind  moves  planet-like  no  more,  it 

fizzes,  cracks,  and  bustles; 
From  end  to  end  with  journals  dry  the  land 

o'ershadowed  rustles, 
As  with  dead  leaves  a  winter-beech,  and, 

with  their  breath-roused  jars 
Amused,  we  care  not  if  they  hide  the  eternal 

skies  and  stars; 
Down  to  the  general  level  of  the  Board  of 

Brokers  sinking. 
The  Age  takes  in  the  newspapers,  or,  to  say 

sooth  unshrinking. 
The    newspapers   take    in  the  Age,  and 

stocks  do  all  the  thinking. 
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Somewhere  in  India,  upon  a  time, 
(Read  it  not  Injah,  or  ^ou  spoil  the  verse,) 
There  dwelt  two  samts  whose  privilege 
sublime 
It  was  to  sit  and  watch  the  world  grow 
worse. 
Their  only  care  (in  that  delicious  clime) 
At  proper  intervals  to  pray  and  curse; 
Pracrit  the  dialect  each  prudent  brother 
Used    for  himself,   Damnonian  for  the 
other. 

One  half  the  time  of  each  was  spent  in 
praying 
For  blessings  on  his  own  unworthy  head, 
The  other  half  in  fearfully  portraying 
Where  certain  folks  would  go  when  they 
were  dead; 
This  system  of  exchanges  —  there 's  no 
saying 
To  what  more  solid  barter 't  would  have  led. 
But  that  a  river,  vezt  with  boils  and 

swellings 
At  rainy  times,  kept  peace  between  their 
dwellings. 

So  they  two  played  at  wordy  battledore 
And  kept  a  curse  forever  in  the  air. 

Flying  this  way  or  that  from  shore  to 
shore; 


Nor  other  labor  did  this  holy  pair. 

Clothed  and  supported  £rom  tiie  lavish 
store 
Which    crowds  lanigerous    brought  with 
daily  care; 
They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin; 

their  bias 
Was  tow'rd  the  harder  task  of  being 
pious. 

Each  from  his  hut  rushed  six  score  times 
a  day. 
Like  a  great  canon  of  the  Church  full- 
rammed 
With  cartridge  theologic,  (so  to  say,) 
Touched  himself  off,  and  then,  recoiling, 
slammed 
His  hovel's  door  behind  him  in  a  way 
That  to  his  foe  said  plainly,  —  youlDDQ 
damned; 
And  so  like  Potts  and  Wainwright,  shrill 
and  strong 

The  two  D D'd  each  other  all  day 

long. 

One  v^  a  dancing  Dervise,  a  Moham- 

medan, 
The  other  was  a  Hindoo,  a  gymnosophist; 
One  kept  his  whatd'yecallit  and  his  Bam^ 

adan, 
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Langhinfi;  to  scorn  the  sacred  rites  and  laws 
oi  his 
Transfluvial  riyal,  who,  in  torn,  called 
Ahmed  an 
Old  top,  and,  as  a  clincher,  shook  across  a 
fist 
With  naUs  six  inches  long,  yet  lifted 

not 
His  ejes  from  off  his  navePs  mystic  knot. 

**Who  whirls  not   round  six  thousand 
times  an  hour 
Will  go  "  soreamed  Ahmed,  "to  the  evU 
place; 
May  he  eisit  dirt,  and  may  the  dog  and 
Giaour 
Defile  the  graves  of  him  and  all  his  race; 
Allah  loves  faithful  souls  and  gives  them 
power 
To  spin  till  they  are  purple  in  the  face; 
Scone  folks  get  you  ^ow  what,  but  he 

that  pure  is 
Earns  Paradise  and  ninety  thousand  hou- 


f» 


nes. 

^Upon  the  silver  mountain.  South  by 
East, 
Sits  Brahma  fed  upon  the  sacred  bean; 
He  loves  those  men  whose  nails  are  still 
increased, 
Who  all  their  lives  keep  ugly,  foul,  and 
lean; 
Tis  of  his  grace  that  not  a  bird  or  beast 
Adorned  with  claws  like  mine  was  ever 
seen; 
The    suns    and     stars    are    Brahma's 

thoughts  divine. 
Even  as  these  trees  I  seem  to  see  are 


»» 


mine. 

**  Thou  seem'st  to  see,  indeed  ! "  roared 
Ahmed  back; 
"Were   I  but    once    across    this    plaguy 
stream, 
With  a  stout  sapling  in  my  hand,  one 
whack 
On  those  lank  ribs  would  rid  thee  of  that 
dream  ! 
Thy  Brahma^blasphemy  is  ipecac 
To  my  souPs  stomach ;  couldst  thou  g^rasp 
the  scheme 
Of  true  redemption,  thou  wouldst  know 

that  Deity 
Whirls  by  a  land  of  blessed  spontaneity. 


"And  this  it  is  which  keeps  our  earth 
here  going 
With    aU  the    stars."  — "Oh,  vile  I  but 
there 's  a  place 
Prepared  for  such;  to  think  of  Brahma 
throwing 
Worlds  like  a  juggler's  balls  up  into  Space  ! 
Why,  not  so  much  as  a  smooth  lotos 
blowing 
Is  e'er  allowed  that  silence  to  efbce 

Which  broods  round  Brahma,  and  our 

earth,  't  is  known. 
Bests  on    a  tortoise,  moveless  as  this 
stone." 

ff 

So  they  kept  up  their  banning  amoebtean. 
When  suddenly  came  floating  down  the 

stream 
A  youth  whose  face  like  an  incarnate 

ptean 
Glowed,  't  was  so  full  of  grandeur  and  of 

gleam; 
"  If  there  be  gods,  then,  doubtless,  this 

must  be  one," 
Thought  both  at  once,  and  then  began  to 

scream, 
"  Surely,  whate*er  immortals  know,  thou 

knowest, 
Decide  between  us  twain  before  thou 

goest ! " 

The  youth  was  drifting  in  a  slim  canoe 
Most  like  a  huge  white  water-lily's  petal. 

But  neither  of  our  theolog^ians  knew 
Whereof  't  was  made  ;  whether  of  heav- 
enly metal 
Seldseen,  or  of  a  vast  pearl  split  in  two 
And  hollowed,  was  a  pomt  they  could  not 
settle; 
'T  was  good  debate-seed,  though,  and 

bore  large  fruit 
In  after  years  of  many  a  tart  dispute. 

There  were  no  wings  upon  the  stranger*s 
shoulders. 
And  yet  he  seemed  so  capable  of  rising 
That,  had   he   soared  like  thistledown, 
beholders 
Had  thought  the  circumstance  noways  sur- 
prising; 
Enough  that  he  remained,  and,  when  the 
scolders 
Hailed  him  as  umpire  in  their  vocal  prize- 
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The  painter  of  his  boat  he  lightly  threw 
Around  a  lotos-Btem,  and  brought  her  to. 

The  strange  youth  had  a  look  as  if  he 
might 
Haye  trodfar  planets  where  the  atmosphere 
(Of  nobler  temper)  steeps  the  face  with 
light, 
Just  as  our  skins  are  tanned  and  freckled 
here; 
His  air  was  that  of  a  cosmopolite 
In  the  wide  universe  from  sphere  to  sphere; 
Perhaps  he  was  (his  face  had  such  grave 

beauty) 
An  officer  of  Saturn's  guards  off  duty. 

Both  saints  began  to  unfold  their  tales  at 
once, 
Both  wished  their  tales,  like  simial  ones, 
prehensile, 
That    they  might  seize  his  ear;  foci! 
knave  !  and  dunce  I 
Flew  zigzag  back  and  forth,  like  strokes  of 
pencil    • 
In  a  child's  fingers;  voluble  as  duns. 
They    jabbered    like    the  stones  on  that 
immense  hill 
In  the  Arabian  Nights;  until  the  stranger 
Begwi  to  think  ii8  ear-drams  in  some 
danger. 

In  eeneral  those  who  nothing  have  to  say 
Contrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in  doing 

it; 
They  turn  and  vary  it  in  every  way. 
Hashing  it,  stewing  it,  mincing  it,  ragouting 

Sometimes  they  keep  it  purposely  at  bay, 
Then  let  it  slip  to  be  again  pursuing  it; 
They  drone  it,  groan  it,  whisper  it  and 

shout  it. 
Refute  it,  flout  it,  swear  to 't,  prove  it, 

doubt  it. 

Our  saints  had  practised  for  some  thirty 
years; 
Their  talk,  beginning  with  a  single  stem. 
Spread  like  a  banyan,  sending  down  live 
piers. 
Colonies  of  digression,  and,  in  them, 

Crerms  of  yet  new  dispersion ;  once  by  the 
ears, 
They  could  convey  damnation  in  a  hem, 
And  blow  the  pinch  of  premise-priming  off 
Long  syllogistic  batteries,  with  a  cough. 


Each  had  a  theory  that  the  human  ear 
A  providential  tunnel  was,  which  led 
To  a  huge  vacuum  (and  surely  here 
They  showed  some  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral head,) 
For  cant  to  be  decanted  through,  a  mere 
Auricular  canal  or  mill-race  fed 

All  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in 

shower. 
From  their  vast  heads  of  milk-and-water- 
power. 

The  present  being  a  peculiar  case. 
Each  with  unwonted  zeal  the  other  scouted, 
Put  his  spurred  hobby  through  its  every 
pace, 
Pished,  pshawed,  poohed,  horribled,  bahed, 
jeered,  sneered,  flouted, 
Sniffed,  nonsensed,  infideled,  fudged,  with 
his  face 
Looked    scorn    too    nicely    shaded  to  be 
shouted. 
And,  with  each  inch  of  person  and  of 

vesture, 
Contrived  to  hint  some  most  disdainful 
gesture. 

At  length,  when  their  breath's  end  was 
come  about, 
And  both  could  now  and  then  just  gasp 
**  impostor  I " 
Holding  their  heads  thrust  menacingly 
out. 
As  staggering  cocks  keep  up  their  fighting 
posture, 
The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  <' Beyond  a 
doubt 
'T  is  fortunate,  my  friends,  that  you  have 
lost  your 
United  parts  of  speech,  or  it  had  been 
Impossible  for  me  to  get  between. 

"  Produce  I  says  Nature,  —  what  have  you 
produced  ? 
A  new  strait- waistcoat  for  the  human  mind ; 
Are  you  not    limbed,  nerved,    jointed, 
arteried,  juiced. 
As    other    men?    yet,   faithless    to    your 
kind, 
Rather  like  noxious  insects  you  are  used 
To  puncture  life's  fair  fruit,  beneath  the 
rind 
Laying  your  creed-eggs,  whence  in  time 

there  spring 
Consumers  new  to  eat  and  buzz  and  sting. 
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"Work!  70a  have  no  conception  how 
't  will  sweeten 
Your  views  of  Life  and  Nature,  (jod  and 
Man; 
Had  you  been  forced  to  earn  what  you 
have  eaten, 
Your  heaven  had  shown  a  less  dyspeptic 
plan; 
At  present  your  whole  function  is  to  eat 
ten 
And  talk  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  you  can; 
Were  your  shape  true  to  cosmogonic  laws, 
You  would  be  nothing  but  a  pair  of  jaws. 

**  Of  all  the  useless  beings  in  creation 
The  earth   could  spare  most   easily  you 
bakers 
Of  little  clay  gods,  formed  in  shape  and 
fashion 
Precisely  in  the  image  of  their  makers ; 
Why,  it  would  almost  move  a  saint  to 
passion, 
To  see  these  blind  and  deaf,  the  hourly 
breakers 
Of  Grod's  own  image   in  their  brother 

men, 
Set  themselves  up  to  tell  the  how,  where, 
when, 

''Of  Grod's  existence;  one's  digestion's 
worse  — 
So  makes  a  god  of  vengeance  and  of  blood ; 

Another,  —  but  no  matter,  they  reverse 
Creation's  plan,  out  of  their  own  vile  mud 
Pat  up  a  god,  and  bum,  drown,  hang,  or 
curse 
Whoever  worships  not;  each  keeps  his  stud 
Of  texts  which  wait  with  saddle  on  and 

bridle 
To  hunt  down  atheists  to  their  ugly  idol. 

**  This,  I  perceive,  has  been  your  occupa- 
tion; 
You  should  have  been  more  usefully  em- 
ployed; 
All  men  are  bound  to  earn   their  daily 
ration, 
Where  States  make  not  that  primal  contract 
void 
By  cramps  and  limits;  simple  devastation 
Is  the  worm's  task,  and  what  he  has  de- 
stroyed 
His  monument;  creating  is  man's  work 
And  that,  too,  something  more  than  mist 
and  murk." 


ffrowtl 
A  rotting  tree-trunk  I      **  1  would  square 


So  having  said,  the  youth  was  seen  no 

more. 
And  straightway  our  sage  Brahmin,  the 

philosopher. 
Cried,  ''  That  was  aimed  at  thee,  thou 

endless  bore. 
Idle  and  useless  as  the  crrowth  of  moss  over 

>tting  tree-^ 

that  score 
Full  soon,"  replied  the  Dervise,   **  could  I 

cross  over 
And  catch  thee  by  the  beard.  Thy  nails 

I  'd  trim 
And  make  thee  work,  as  was  advised  by 

him." 

**  Work  ?    Am  I  not  at  work  from  mom 
till  night 
Sounding  the  deeps  of  oracles  umbilical 
Which  for  man  s  guidance  never  come  to 
Ught, 
With  all  their  various  aptitudes,  until  I 
call  ?  " 
<'  And  I,  do  I  not  twirl  from  left  to  right 
For  conscience'  sake  ?     Is  that  no  work? 
Thou  silly  g^l. 
He  had  thee  in  his  eye;  't  was  Gabriel 
Sent  to  reward  my  faith,  I  know  him 
well." 

"  *T  was  Vishnu,  thou  vile  whirligig! " 
and  so 
The  good  old  quarrel  was  begun  anew; 
One  would  have  sworn  the  sky  was  black 
as  sloe. 
Had  but  the  other  dared  to  call  it  blue; 
Nor  were  the  followers  who  fed  them 
slow 
To  treat  each  other  with  their  curses,  too. 
Each  hating  t'  other  (moves  it  tears  or 

laughter  ?) 
Because  he  thought  him  sure  of  hell  here- 
after. 

At  last  some  genius  built  a  bridge  of  boats 
Over  the  stream,  and  Ahmed's  zealots  filed 

Across,  upon  a  mission  to  (cut  throats 
And)  spread  religion  pure  and  undefiled ; 
They  sowed  the  propagandist's  wildest 
oats. 
Cutting  off  all,  down  to  the  smallest  child. 
And  came  back,  giving  thanks  for  such 

fat  mercies. 
To  find  their  barest  gone  past  prayers 
or  curses. 
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All  sone  except  their  saint's  religious 
Sop^ 
Wldeh  he  kept  up  with  more  than  common 
flonrisn; 
Bat  these,  however  satisfying  crops 
For  tiie  inner  man,  were  not  enough  to 
nourish 
Hie  hody  politic,  which  quickly  drops 
Bflserve  in  such  sad  junctures,  and  turns 
currish; 
So  Ahmed  soon  got  cursed  for  all  the 

famine 
Where'er  the  popular  voice  could  edge  a 
dftTW"  in. 

At  first  he  pledg^  a  miracle  quite  holdly, 

And,  for  a  day  or  two,  they  growled  and 

waited; 

But,  finding  that  this  kind  of  manna 

ooldly 

Sat  on  their  stomachs,  they  erelong  herated 

Tbe  saint  for  still  persisting  in  that  old 

TSn  floon  the  whole  machine  of  saintship 
grated. 
Ban  slow,  creaked,  stopped,  and,  wishing 
him  in  Tophet, 


They  gathered  strength  enough  to  stone 
the  prophet. 

Some  stronger  ones  contrived  (by  eating 
leather, 
Their  weaker  friends,  and  one  thing  or 
another) 
The  winter  months  of  scarcity  to  weather; 
Among  these  was  the  late  saint's  younger 
brother, 
Who,  in  the  spring,  collecting  them  to- 
gether. 
Persuaded  them  that  Ahmed's  holy  pother 
Had  wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  that 

the  place 
Of  Saint  should  be  continued  to  his  race. 

Accordingly,  't  was  settled  on  the  spot 
That  Allah  favored  that  peculiar  breed; 

Beside,  as  all  were  satisfied,  't  would  not 
Be  quite  respectable  to  have  the  need 

Of  public  spiritual  food  forgot; 
And  so  the  tribe,  with  proper  forms,  de- 
creed 

That  he,  and,  failing  him,  his  next  of 
kin. 

Forever  for  the  people's  good  should  spin. 
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Iir  a  letter,  June  16,  1846,  to  Mr.  Sydney 
Howaid  Gay,  then  editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Stamdardy  Ixiwell  wrote :  **  I  mean  to  send  all 
^be  poems  I  write  (on  whatever  subject)  first  to 
tibe  Standard,  except  such  arrows  as  I  may 
deem  it  better  to  shoot  from  the  ambushment 
of  the  Courier,  because  the  old  enemy  offers 
me  a  fairer  mark  from  that  quarter.  .  .  .  Tou 
will  find  a  squib  of  mine  in  this  week's  Courier, 
I  wish  it  to  continue  anonymous,  for  I  wish 
riavery  to  think  it  has  as  many  enemies  as  pos- 
sible.   If  I  may  jud^  from  the  number  of 
pmoM  who  have  aued  me  if  I  wrote  it,  I 
nave  struck  the  old  hulk  of  the  Public  between 
wind  and  water."    This  was  the  first  of  the 
Biglom  Papers.    The  scheme  of  anonymity 
was  nseeryed  throui^h  the  first  series,  and  as 
LowiFwiote  fortTyears    Uter  to  Thomas 
H^hsa  (£ittsrs,IL  334) :  '*  I  had  neat  fun  out 
sf  it.    I  have  often  widied  that  I  could  have 
had  a  fiteiarf  nom  de  guerre,  and  kept  my  own 
la  Vjaelf •   I  dumld  n't  have  eared  a  doit  what 


happened  to  Aim."  But  as  appears  from  the 
letter  given  above,  the  satire  was  readily  fa- 
thered on  Lowell,  and  many  of  the  subsequent 
papers  were  published  in  the  Standard.  '^  As 
for  Hosea,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Giarles 
F.  Briggs,  November  13,  1847,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  I  began  by  making  him  such  a  detestable 
speller.  There  is  no  fun  in  bad  spelling  of 
itself,  but  only  where  the  misspelling  suggests 
something  else  which  is  droll  per  se.  Yon  see 
I  am  getting  him  out  of  it  gradually.  I  mean 
to  altogether.  Parson  Wilbur  is  about  to  pro- 
poee  a  subscription  for  fitting  him  for  college, 
and  has  already  commenced  his  education. 
Perhaps  you  like  the  last  best,  because  it  is 
more  personal  and  has  therefore  more  direct- 
ness of  purpose.  But  I  confess  I  think  that 
Birdofredom*s  attempt  to  explain  the  AngV 
Saxon  theory  is  the  best  thing  yet,  excf 
Parson  Wilbur's  letter  in  the  Courier  of  1 
Saturday."  The  series  ran  at  intervab  '. 
about  eighteen  months,  when  the  papers  wt 
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ooUeetedintoATolaiie.  Lowell*t  letton»  wxii- 
ten  wben  he  was  biiij  oTer  tlie  e^mpment  of 
the  book,  show  him  in  high  ipintB  orer  his 
jeu  tTeqirit,  **  I  am  flrotBg,*'  he  writes  to  Mr. 
BriffgH,  **  to  indulge  aU  my  fan  in  a  Tolnme  of 
H.^iglow*8  Teaeo  whioh  I  am  preparing,  and 
wUoh  I  shall  edit  under  the  ehaxaeter  of  the 
Rot.  Ifr.  Wilbnr.  I  hope  yon  saw  Mr.  B.'s 
last  produotion,  which  1  oonsider  his  best 
hitherto.  I  am  going  to  bidade  in  the  Tolnme 
an  essay  of  the  reverend  gentleman  on  the 
Yankee  dialect,  and  on  dialects  in  general,  and 
on  cTerything  dse,  and  also  an  attempt  at  a 
complete  natural  history  of  the  Hnmbng-— 
which  I  think  I  shall  write  in  Latin.  The 
book  will  purport  to  be  published  at  Jaalam 
(Mr.  B.*s  natiTe  plaee),  and  will  be  printed  on 
brownish  jpaper,  with  those  little  head  and  tail- 
pieoes  which  used  to  adorn  our  eariier  puUioi^ 
tions— such  as  Mycs,  scroUs,  urns,  and  the 
Uke." 

This  was  written  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1847,  but  it  was  not  until  September  of 
the  next  year  that  the  actual  volume  ffot  un- 
der way ;  for  meanwhile  Lowell's  origmal  de- 
sign had  been  modified,  and  he  turned  the 
fun  he  had  been  derising  for  the  Tolume  of 
mock  poetry  into  the  coltoction  of  his  Big^w 
Papers.  The  essay  on  the  Yankee  dialect  l^ 
Mr.  Wilbur  was  included,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  second  series  was  published,  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  that  there  appeared  the  scholarly 
mtroduotion,  not  now  as  a  piece  of  affected 
pedantry,  but  as  the  serious  and  delightful 
study  of  the  author  delivered  in  his  own  Toice. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  1848,  Lowell 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gay:  **I  am  as  busy  as  I  can 
be  with  Mr.  Biglow's  poems,  of  which  I  haye 
got  between  twenty  and  thirty  pages  already 
printed.  It  is  the  hardest  book  to  print  that 
ever  I  had  anything  to  do  with,  and  what  with 
corrections  and  Mr.  Wilbur's  annotations, 
keeps  me  more  employed  than  I  care  to  be." 
Later  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  same 
correspondent  that  he  was  "  wearied  out  with 
Mr.  Biglow  and  his  tiresome  (though  wholly 
respectable)  friend  Mr.  Wilbnr."  His  notes 
continue  to  show  the  pressure  under  which  he 
worked  until  the  book  was  published,  the 
middle  of  November.  The  first  edition  (1500) 
was  g^oue  in  a  week,  and  the  book  and  its  au- 
thor became  famous. 

A  little  more  than  ten  years  afterward  an 
En^-lish  edition  was  to  appear,  find  Thomas 
Hiijrhea,  who  had  it  in  charpfe,  wrote  to  Lowell 
askin«f  for  a  new  preface.  The  answer,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  hen*  pfiven,  is  interesting-  as 
showing'  how  the  book  appeared  as  a  whole  to 
its  author  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  Uni- 
versity service  and  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  scholar  and  critic  as  well  as  poet. 


Bspt-tthUA 
Mt  Dbab  Sm:  —  I  ha.^  put  off  from  time 
to  time  writiqg  toyoBf  hoeaose  IhaidHhaww 
what  to  write.  1V>  say  simply  thai  I  likad 
your  writings  would  hftTa  basn  pleaMBt  eiMNu^ 
(though  that  would  hsfo  giTsn  ma  no  el^n 
upon  you  that  was  not  shavsd  by  aU  the  worid), 
but  I  find  it  partienlariy  ham  to  wzifes  aay- 
thinf^  about  a  book  of  my  own.  It  bee  been  a 
particular  satisfsctiun  to  ma  to  hear,  now  aad 
then,  some  friendly  toioe  from  the  old  mothei^ 
iskmd  say  "^  Well  done  "  of  the  Bi^ow  Powrs  ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  like  them  myeen,  and 
when  I  was  reading  them  orer  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, *year  or  two  ago,  could  not  help  langh- 
ing.  But  then  as  I  laughed  I  found  mjself 
audng,  *^Are  these  youm?     How  did  yon 


make  them  r^    Friendly  people  nj  to  me 


sometimes,* 'Write  us  more  jBi^( 
and  1  haTc  eyen  been  simple  enough  to  try, 
only  to  find  that  I  could  not  nuahaahel^ 
to  pexBuade  me  that  the  book  was  a  genniae 
growth,  and  not  a  manufacture,  and  that,  tfaeie- 
fore,  I  had  an  honest  right  to  be  pleaeod  wMh- 
ont  blushing  if  people  lOnd  it.  But  then,  this 
Tory  fact  nutkes  it  rather  hard  to  write  an  in- 
troduction to  it.  All  I  canaay  is  that  Ihe  book 
was  thar;  how  it  came  is  more  than  I  ean  tdL 
I  cannot,  like  the  great  Goethe,  deliberately 
imagine  what  would  haTO  been  a  proper  Ent^ 
siehunggweise  for  my  book,  and  th«a  assume  it 
as  a  fact.  And  as  for  an  historical  preface,  I 
find  that  quite  as  hard  after  now  twuTe  yean 
of  more  doistered  interests  and  stadiea  that 
haye  alienated  me  very  much  from  contempo- 
rary politics.  I  only  Imow  that  I  beUered  our 
war  with  Mexico  (though  we  had  as  just  ground 
for  it  as  a  strong  nation  ever  haa  against  a 
weak  one)  to  be  essentially  a  war  of  false  pre- 
tences, and  that  it  would  result  in  widening 
the  boundaries  and  so  prolonging  the  life  of 
slavery.  Believing  that  it  is  &e  manifest  des- 
tiny of  the  TCng<iBh  race  to  occupy  thia  whole 
continent,  and  to  display  there  uiat  practieal 
understanding  in  matters  of  government  and 
colonization  which  no  other  race  haa  given  sodi 
proof  of  possessing  since  the  Romans,  I  hated 
to  see  a  noble  hope  evaporated  into  a  lying 
phrase  to  sweeten  the  foul  breath  of  dema- 
gogues. Leaving  tlie  sin  of  it  to  God,  I  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  that  slavery  is  the 
Achilles-heel  of  our  polity ;  that  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary and  false  snpremacy  of  the  white  races, 
sure  to  destroy  that  supremacy  at  last,  because 
an  enslaved  people  always  prove  themselves 
of  more  enduring  fibre  than  their  enalaven, 
as  not  suffering  from  the  social  vices  sure  to 
be  engendered  by  oppression  in  the  governing 
class.  Against  tiiese  and  many  other  things  I 
thought  all  honest  men  should  protest.  I  was 
bom  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  the  dialect 
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was  homely  to  me.  I  tried  my  first  Biglow 
paper  in  a  newspaper,  and  found  that  it  had  a 
great  run.  So  I  wrote  the  others  from  time  to 
time  durii^  the  year  which  followed,  always 
Tery  rapidly,  and  sometimes  (as  with  **  What 
Mr.  Robinson  thinks  " )  at  one  sitting. 

When  I  came  to  collect  them  and  publish 
them  in  a  volume,  I  conceived  my  parson-editor, 
with  his  pedantry  and  verbosity,  his  amiable 
Tanity  and  superiority  to  the  verses  he  was 
editing,  as  a  fitting  artistic  background  and 
foil.  It  g^ve  me  the  chance,  too,  of  glan- 
cing obliquely  at  many  things  which  were  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  my  other  characters.  I 
was  told  afterwards  that  my  Parson  Wilbur 
was  only  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  over  again, 
and  I  dare  say  it  may  be  so ;  but  I  drew  him 
£rom  the  life  as  well  as  I  could,  and  for  the 
authentic  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  I  confess 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  recognition  the  book 
has  received  in  England,  because  it  seems  to 
prove  that,  despite  its  intense  provincialism, 
there  is  a  general  truth  to  human  nature  in  it 
which  justifies  its  having  been  written. 


But  life  is  too  short  to  write  about  one*s 
self  in,  and  you  see  that  I  cannot  make  a  suit- 
able preface.  I  would  rather  have  something 
of  this  kind :  "  It  could  not  but  be  gratifying 
to  the  writer  of  the  Biglow  Peepers  that  Mr. 
Triibner  should  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
publish  an  edition  of  them  in  England.  It 
gives  him  a  particular  pleasure  that  the  au- 
thor of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  should 
have  consented  to  see  the  work  through  the 
press,  for  the  remarkable  favor  with  which  that 
work  was  received  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic proved  that  all  speakers  of  the  English 
tongue,  however  differing  in  other  respects, 
agree  wholly  in  their  admiration  for  sound- 
ness of  head  and  heart  and  manliness  of  char- 
acter." 

Now  do  not  think  this  is  ^*  Buncombe." 

The  first  series  as  here  given  retains  the 
elaborate  apparatus  attached  to  the  poem,  in 
the  order  g^ven  in  the  book  when  first  pub- 
lished by  Qeorge  Nichols,  Cambridge. 


NOTICES   OF  AN   INDEPENDENT 

PRESS 

\JL  HATE  observed,  reader  (bene-  or  male- 
Tolent,  as  it  may  happen),  that  it  is  customary 
to  append  to  the  second  editions  of  books,  and 
to  the  second  works  of  authors,  short  sentences 
eommendatory  of  the  first,  under  the  title  of 
Notices  of  the  Press.  These,  I  have  been  given 
to  understand,  are  procurable  at  certain  estab- 
lished rates,  payment  being  made  either  in 
money  or  advertising  patronage  by  the  pub- 
lisher, or  by  an  adequate  outlay  of  servility 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Considering  these 
things  with  myself,  and  also  that  such  notice 
are  neither  intended,  nor  generally  believed,  to 
convey  any  real  opinions,  being  a  purely  cere- 
monial accompaniment  of  literature,  and  re- 
sembling certificates  to  the  virtues  of  various 
morbiferal  panaceas,  I  conceived  that  it  would 
be  not  only  more  economical  to  prepare  a 
snffioient  number  of  such  myself,  but  also 
more  inmiediately  subservient  to  the  end  in 
view  to  prefix  them  to  this  our  primary  edition 
rather  than  to  await  the  contingency  of  a 
second,  when  they  would  seem  to  be  of  small 
ntility.  To  delay  attaching  the  bobs  until  the 
second  attempt  at  fiying  the  kite  would  indi- 
cate but  a  slender  experience  in  that  useful 
arL  Neither  has  it  escaped  my  notice,  nor 
failed  to  afford  me  matter  of  reflection,  that, 
when  a  circus  or  a  caravan  is  about  to  visit 
Jaalam,  the  initial  step  is  to  send  forward 
large  and  highly  ornamented  bills  of  per- 
formance, to  be  hung  in  the  bar-room  and  the 


post-office.  These  having  been  sufficiently 
gazed  at,  and  beginning  to  lose  their  attrac- 
tiveness except  for  the  flies,  and,  truly,  the 
boys  also  (in  whom  I  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
press, even  during  school-hours,  certain  oral 
and  teleg^raphic  communications  concerning 
the  expected  show),  upon  some  fine  morning 
the  band  enters  in  a  gayly  painted  wagon,  or 
triumphal  chariot,  and  witn  noisy  advertise- 
ment, by  means  of  brass,  wood,  and  sheepskin, 
makes  the  circuit  of  our  startled  village 
streets.  Then,  as  the  exciting  sounds  draw 
nearer  and  nearer,  do  I  desiderate  those  eyes 
of  Aristarohus, "  whose  looks  were  as  a  breech- 
ing to  a  boy."  Then  do  I  perceive,  with  vain 
regret  of  wasted  opportunities,  the  advantage 
of  a  pancratic  or  panteohnio  education,  since 
he  is  most  reverenced  by  my  little  subjects 
who  can  throw  the  cleanest  summerset  or  walk 
most  securely  upon  the  revolving  cask.  The 
story  of  the  Pied  Piper  becomes  for  the  first 
time  credible  to  me  (albeit  confirmed  by  the 
Hameliners  dating  their  leg^  instruments  from 
the  period  of  his  exit),  as  I  behold  how  those 
strains,  without  pretence  of  magical  potency, 
bewitch  the  pupillary  l^i^i,  nor  leave  to  the 
pedagogic  an  entire  self-control.  For  these 
reasons,  lest  my  kingly  prerogative  should 
suffer  diminution,  I  prorogpie  my  restless  com- 
mons, whom  I  follow  into  the  street,  chiefly 
lest  some  mischief  may  chance  befall  them. 
After  the  manner  of  such  a  band,  I  send  for- 
ward the  following  notices  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, to  make  brazen  proclamation,  not  un- 
,  conscious  of  the  advantage  which  will  accrue, 
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if  otv  little  craft,  cymbula  sutilis,  shall  seem  to 
leave  port  with  a  clipping  breeze,  and  to  carry, 
in  nautical  phrase,  a  bone  in  her  mouth. 
Neyertheleas,  I  have  chosen,  as  being  more 
equitable,  to  prepare  some  also  sufficiently 
objurgatory,  that  readers  of  every  taste  may 
find  a  dish  to  their  palate.  I  have  modelled 
them  upon  actually  existing  specimens,  pre- 
served in  my  own  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities. 
One,  in  particular,  I  had  copied  with  tolerable 
exactness  from  a  notice  of  one  of  my  own  dis- 
courses, which,  from  its  superior  tone  and  ap- 
pearance of  vast  experience,  I  concluded  to 
have  been  written  by  a  man  at  least  three 
hundred  years  of  age,  though  I  recollected  no 
existing  instance  of  such  antediluvian  long- 
evity. Nevertheless,  I  afterwards  discovered 
the  author  to  be  a  young  gfentleman  preparing 
for  the  ministry  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
my  brethren  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  whom 
I  had  once  instinctively  corrected  in  a  Latin 
quantity.  But  this  I  have  been  forced  to  omit, 
from  its  too  great  length.  —  H.  W.  ] 


From  the  Universal  Littery  Universe. 

Full  of  passages  which  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  .  .  .  Under  a  rustic  garb,  senti- 
ments are  conveyed  which  should  be  conmiitted 
to  the  memory  and  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  moral  and  social  being.  .  .  .  We  consider 
this  a  unique  performance.  .  .  .  We  hope  to  see 
it  soon  introduced  into  our  common  schools.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wilbur  has  performed  his  duties  as  editor 
witJi  excellent  tstste  and  judgment.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  vein  which  we  hope  to  see  successfully 
prosecuted.  .  .  .  We  hail  the  appearance  of 
this  work  as  a  long  stride  toward  the  formation 
of  a  purely  aboriginal^ndigenous,  native,  and 
American  literature.  We  rejoice  to  meet  with 
an  author  national  enough  to  break  away  from 
tlie  RlayiHh  deference,  too  common  among  us, 
to  English  grammar  and  orthographv.  .  .  . 
Where  all  is  so  good,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  extracts.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  we  may  call 
it  a  volume  wliieh  no  library,  pretending  to  en- 
tire completeness,  should  fail  to  place  upon  its 
slielvcs. 


From  the  Higginbottomopolis  Snapping-turtle, 

A  collection  of  the  merest  balderdash  and 
doggert'l  that  it  was  ever  our  bad  fortune  to 
lay  eyes  on.^  The  author  is  a  vulgar  bufPoon, 
and  the  editor  a  talkative,  tedious  old  fool. 
We  use  strong  language,  but  should  any  of  our 
renders  peruse  the  book,  (from  which  calamity 
Heaven  preserve  them !)  they  will  find  reasons 
for  it  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallumbrozer,  or, 
to  use  a  still  more  expressive  comparison,  as 
the  combined  heads  of  author  and  editor.  The 
work  is  wretchedly  got  up.  .  .  .  We  should 
like  to  know  how  mneh  Britiik  gold  was 
pocketed  l^  this  libeller  ol  our  ooontiy  and  hflr 


From  the  OldfogmmvUU  Mentor. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  glance 
through  this  handsomely  printed  volume,  but 
the  name  of  its  respectable  editor,  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Wilbur,  of  JaaUun,  will  afford  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  worth  of  its  contents.  .  .  . 
The  paper  is  white,  the  tvpe  dear,  and  tlie  vol- 
ume of  a  convenient  and  attractive  size.  .  .  . 
In  reading  this  elegantly  executed  work,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  a  passage  or  two  might  have 
been  retrenched  witn  ^  advantage,  and  that  the 
general  style  of  diction  was  susceptible  of  a 
higher  ix>Iisli.  ...  On  the  whole,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  ungrateful  task  of  criticism  to 
the  reader.  We  will  barelv  suggest,  that  in 
volumes  intended,  as  this  is,  for  the  illustration 
of  a  provincial  diidect  and  turns  of  expression, 
a  dash  of  humor  or  satire  might  be  thrown  in 
with  advantj^.  .  .  .  The  work  is  admirably 
got  up.  .  .  .  This  work  will  form  an  appropri- 
ate ornament  to  the  centre-table.  It  is  beauti- 
fuUy  printed,  on  paper  of  an  excellent  quality. 


From  the  Dekay  Bulwark, 

We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  as  the 
conductor  of  that  ^mendons  engine,  a  public 
press,  as  an  American,  and  as  a  man,  aid  we 
allow  such  im  opportunity  as  b  prt*seuted  to  us 
by  ** The  Biglow  Papers"  to  pass  by  without 
entering  our  earnest  protest  against  such  at- 
tempts (now,  alas  I  too  common)  at  demoraliz- 
ing the  public  sentiment.  Under  a  wretched 
mask  of  stupid  drollerv,  slavery,  war,  the  social 
glass,  and,  in  short,  all  the  valuable  and  time- 
honored  institutions  justly  dear  to  our  common 
humanity  and  especially  to  republicans,  are 
made  the  butt  of  coarse  and  senseless  ribaldiy 
by  this  low-minded  scribbler.  It  is  time  that 
the  respectable  and  religious  portion  of  our 
cnminuni^  should  be  aroused  to  the  alarming 
inroads  oi  foreign  Jacobinism,  sanscnlottism, 
and  infidelity.  It  is  a  fearful  proof  of  the 
wide-spread  nature  of  this  contagion,  that  these 
secret  stabs  at  religion  and  virtue  are  given 
from  under  the^  cloak  {credite,  posteri  I)  of  a 
dencynian.^  It  is  a  mournful  spectacle  indeed 
to  tne  patriot  and  Christian  to  see  liberality 
and  new  ideas  (falsely  so  called,  —  thev  are  as 
old  as  Eden)  invading  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  pulpit.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  we  consider 
this  volume  as  one  of  the  first  shocking  results 
which  we  predicted  would  spring  out  of  the 
late  French  ''  Revolution  "  (I). 


FVom  the  Bungtown  Copper  and  Comprehensive 
Tocsin  (a  tryweakiy  family  journal). 

Altogether  an  admirable  work. . . .  Full  of  hu- 
mor, boisterous,  but  delicate,  —  of  wit  withering 
and  scorching,  yet  combined  with  a  pathos  oool 
as  momini^  dew,  —  of  satire  ponderous  as  the 
mace  of  Richard,  yet  keen  as  the  scymitar  of 
Saladin.  ...  A  work  full  of  "  mountain-mirth," 
miBohieTonB  as  Puck,  and  lightsome  as  Ariel. 
•  •  .  We  know  not  whether  to  admire  most  the 
fWiAl,  £iwh«  and  disonrnTe  oonrinirity  of  tibe 
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Mitlior,  or  his  playful  fancy,  weird  imagination, 
and  oompaflB  or  g^le,  at  once  both  objectiye  and 
sabjeotiTe. . . .  We  might  indulge  in  some  crit- 
ioisms,  but,  were  the  author  other  than  he  is, 
he  would  be  a  different  being.  As  it  is,  he  has 
a  wcmderfnl  pose,  which  flits  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  bears  the  readbr  irresistibly  aloi^ 
on  its  eagle  pinions  (like^  Ganymede)  to  the 
'^  highest  heaven  of  invention.''  .  .  .  We  love  a 
book  so  purely  objective.  .  .  .  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures of  natural  scenery  have  an  extraordinary 
subjective  clearness  and  fidelity.  ...  In  fine,  we 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
volumes  of  this  or  any  age.  We  know  of  no 
English  author  who  could  have  written  it.  It 
18  a  work  to  which  the  proud  genius  of  our 
ooontry,  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  Aroos- 
took uul  the  ouier  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
holding  up  the  star-spangled  banner  amid  the 
wreck  of  matter  and  tne  crash  of  worlds,  may 
point  with  bewildering  scorn  of  the  punier 
efforts  of  enslaved  £arope.  .  .  .  We  hope  soon 
to  encounter  our  author  among  those  higher 
walks  of  literature  in  which  he  is  evidentlv  ca- 
pable of  achieving  enduring  fame.  Already  we 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  him  a  high  position 
in  the  bright  galaxy  of  our  American  biutls. 


From  the  SaUriver  Pilot  and  Flag  qf  Freedom, 

A  volume  in  bad  grammar  and  worae  taste. 
•  .  .  While  the  pieces  here  collected  were  con- 
fined to  their  appropriate  sphere  in  the  comers 
of  obscure  newspapers,  we  considered  them 
wholly  beneath  contempt,  but,  as  the  author 
has  chosen  to  come  forward  in  this  public  man- 
ner, he  must  expect  the  lash  he  so  richlymerits. 
.  .  .  Conteznptible  slanders.  .  .  .  Vilest  Billings- 
eate.  .  .  .  Has  raked  all  the  gutters  of  our 
uuDguage.  .  .  .  The  most  pure,  upright,  and 
oonsiatent  politicians  not  safe  from  his  malignant 
venom.  .  .  .  General  Gushing  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  his  vile^  calumnies.  .  .  .  The  Reverend 
Homer  Wilbur  is  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth.  .  .  . 


From  the  World'Harmonie-^olian'Attachment, 

Speech  is  silver:  silence  is  golden.  No  utter- 
ance more  Orphic  than  tlus.  While,  therefore, 
as  highest  author,  we  reverence  nim  whose 
works  continue  heroically  unwritten,  we  have 
also  our  hopeful  word  for  those  who  with  pen 
^rom  wingr  of  goose  loud-cackling,  or  seraph 
God-<x>mmis8ioned)  record  the  thing  that  is  re^ 
vealed.  . . .  Under  mask  of  quaintest  irony,  we 
detect  here  the  deep,  storm-tost  (nigh  snip- 
wracked)  soul,  thunder-scarred,  semi-articulate. 
but  ever  climbii^  hopefuUy  toward  the  peaceful 
summits  of  an  Infijiite  Sorrow.  .  .  .  Yes,  Uiou 
poor,  forlorn  Hosea,  with  Hebrew  fire-flaming 
soul  in  thee^  for  thee  also  this  life  of  ours  has 
not  been  without  its  aspects  of  heavenliest  pity 
and  laughingest  mirth.  Conceivable  enough  I 
Through  coarse  Thersites-cloak,  we  have  reve- 
lations the  heart,  wild-glowing,  world-clasping. 


that  is  in  him.  Bravely  he  grapples  with  the 
life-problem  as  it  presents  itseli  to  him,  un- 
comoed,  shaggy,  careless  of  the  **  nicer  proprie- 
ties," inexpert  of  **  elegant  diction,*'  yet  witli 
voice  audible  enoiu^h  to  whoso  hath  ears,  up 
there  on  the  gravelfy  side-hills,  or  down  on  the 
splashy,  indiarubber-like  salt-marshes  of  native 
Jaalam.  To  tlus  soul  also  the  iV^ecesst^qf  Creat- 
ing somewhat  has  unveiled  its  awful  front.  If 
not  (Edipuses  and  EHeotras  and  Alcestises,  then 
in  Gk>d's  name  Birdofredum  Sawins  I  These  also 
shall  get  ,born  into  the  world,  and  filch  tif  so 
need)  a  Zingali  subsistence  therein,  these  lank, 
omnivorous  Yankees  of  his.  He  shall  paint  the 
Seen,  since  the  Unseen  will  not  sit  to  him.  Yet 
in  him  also  are  Nibeluii«en-la3n3f  and  Iliads,  and 
Ulvsses-wanderinCT,  and  Divine  Comedies,  —  if 
only  once  he  could  come  at  them  I  Therein  lies 
much,  nay  all ;  for  what  truly  is  tlus  which  we 
name  AlC^  but  that  which  we  do  not  possess  ? . . . 
Glimpses  also  are  given  us  of  an  old  father  £ze- 
kiel,  not  without  paternal  pride,  as  is  the  wont 
of  such.  A  brown,  parchment-hided  old  man  of 
the  geoponic  or  bucolic  species,  gray-eyed,  we 
fancy,  queued  perhaps,  with  much  weather- 
cunning  and  plentiful  September-gale  memories, 
bidding  fiur  m  good  time  to  become  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant.  Alter  such  hasty  apparition,  he 
vanishes  and  is  seen  no  more.  ...  Of  **Rev. 
Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Jaalam,"  we  have  small  care  to 
speak  here.  Spare  touch  in  him  of  his  Melesi- 
genes  namesake,  save,  haply,  the  —  blindness  1 
A  tolerably  caligiuoee,  nepnelegeretous  elderly 
gentieman,  with  infinite  faculty  of  sermonizing, 
muscularized  by  long  practice  and  excellent  <u- 
{;:estive  apparatus,  ana,  for  the  rest,  well-mean- 
mg  enough,  and  with  small  private  iUnmina- 
tions  (somewhat  tallowy,  it  is  to  be  feared)  of 
his  own.  To  him.  there,  "  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Jaalam,"  our  Hosea  presents  himself 
as  a  quite  inexplicable  Sphinx-riddle.  A  rich 
poverty  of  Latin  Mid  Greek,  —  so  far  is  clear 
enough,  even  to  eyes  peering  myopic  through 
hom^ensed  editorial  spectacles,^ — but  naught 
farther  ?  O  purblind,  well-meaning,  altogether 
fuscous  Melesif^nes- Wilbur,  there  are  thmgs  in 
him  incommumcable  by  stroke  of  birch  I  Did 
it  ever  enter  that  old  bewildered  head  of  thine 
that  there  was  the  Possibility  of  the  Infinite  in 
him  ?  To  thee,  quite  wingless  («id  even  feather- 
less)  biped,  has  not  so  much  even  as  a  dream  of 
wings  ever  come  ?  **  Talented  voung  parish- 
ioner "  ?  Among  the  Arte  whereof  thou  art  Mar 
gister,  does  that  of  seeing  happen  to  be  one? 
Unhappy  Artium  Magister !  Somehow  a  Ne- 
mean  uon,  fulvous,  torrid-eyed,  dry-nursed  in 
broEid-howiing  sand-wUdemesses  of  a  sufficiently 
rare  spirit-Libya  (it  may  be  supposed)  has  got 
whelped  among  the  sheep.  Already  he  stands 
wild-glaring,  witii  feet  clutching  the  ground  as 
with  oak-roots,  gathering  for  a  Remus-spring 
over  the  walls  of  thy  little  fold.  In  Heaven's 
name,  go  not  near  mm  with  that  flybite  crook 
of  thine  !  In  good  time,  thou  painful  preacher, 
thou  wilt  go  to  the  appointed  place  of  departed 
Artillery- Election  Sermons,  Right -Hands  of 
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Fellowship,  and  Resnlts  of  Clonxicils,  ^thered 
to  thy  spiritual  fathers  with  much  Latin  of  the 
Epitaphial  sort ;  thou,  too,  shalt  have  thy  re- 
ward ;  but  on  him  the  £uinenides  have  looked, 
not  Xantippes  of  the  pit,  snak^-tressed,  finjg^er- 
threatening,  but  radiantly  calm  as  on  antique 
gems ;  for  him  paws  imjpatient  the  winded 
courser  of  the  gods,  champing  unwelcome  bit : 
him  the  starry  deeps,  the  empyrean  glooms,  ana 
far-flashing  splendors  await. 


From  the  Onion  Grove  Phoenix, 

A  talented  young  townsman  of  ours,  recently 
returned  from  a  Continental  tour,  and  who  is 
already  favorably  known  to  our  readers  by  his 
sprightly  letters  from  abroad  which  have  graced 
our  columns,  called  at  our  office  yesterday.  We 
learn  from  him,  that,  haying  enjoyed  the  distin- 
guished privil^^e,  while  in  Oermanv,  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  celebrated  Von  Humbug,  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  present  that  emment 
man  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers.'*  The 
next  morning  he  received  the  following  note, 
which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  for  publica- 
tion. We  prefer  to  print  it  uerfcafim,  knowing 
that  our  readers  will  readily  forgive  the  few 
errors  into  which  the  illustrious  writer  has 
fallen,  through  ignorance  of  our  language. 

**  High- Worthy  Mister  ! 

**  I  shall  also  now  especially  happy  starve,  be- 
cause I  have  more  or  Ickbs  a  work  one  those  abo- 
riginal Red-Men  seen  in  which  have  I  so  deaf 
an  interest  ever  taken  full-worthy  on  the  self 
shelf  with  our  Gottsched  to  be  upset. 

*^  Pardon  my  in  the  £nglish-speech  un-prao- 
tice  I  Von  Hltmbug." 


He  also  sent  with  the  above  note  a  copy  of  his 
famous  work  on  *^  Cosmetics,*'  to  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Biglow;  but^  this  was  taken  from  our 
friend  by  the  English  custom-house  officers, 

Srobably  through  a  petty  national  spite.  No 
oubt,  it  has  by  this  time  found  its  way  into  the 
British  Museum.  We  trust  this  outrage  will  be 
exposed  in  all  our  American  papers.  We  shall 
do  our  best  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  State 
Department.  Our  numerous  readers  will  share 
in  the  pleasure  we  experience  at  seeing  our 
yonng  and  vigorous  national  literature  thus 
encouraginglv  patted  on  the  head  by  this  vener- 
able anof  world-renowned  German.  We  love  to 
see  these  reciprocations  of  good-feeling  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

[The  following  genuine  "  notice "  having 
met  my  eye,  I  gladly  insert  a  portion  of  it  here, 
the  more  especially  as  it  contains  one  of  Mr. 
Biglow "s  poems  not  elsewhere  printed. — H.  W.] 

From  the  Jaalam  Independent  Blunderbuss. 

.  .  .  But.  while  we  lament  to  see  our  young 
towTMnan  tnus  mingling  in  the  heated  contests 
of  party  politics,  we  thmk  we  detect  in  him  the 


presence  of  talents  which,  if  properly  directed, 
might  give  an  innocent  pleasure  to  manv.  As 
a  proof  that  he  is  competent  to  the  proanetion 
oi  other  kinds  of  poetxy,  we  copy  for  our  read- 
ers a  short  fragment  of  a  pastoral  by  him,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  loaned  ns  by  a  friend. 
The  tiUe  of  it  is  "  The  Courtin'." 

Zekle  crep'  up,  auite  unbeknown. 
An'  peeked  in  tnru  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

Agin'  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung, 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
Tlie  ole  queen's-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  f rum  Concord  busted. 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 

An'  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  wuz  in. 
Looked  warm  f  rum  floor  to  ceilin*, 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
£z  th'  apples  she  wuz  peerni'. 

She  heerd  a  foot  an'  knowed  it,  tn, 

Araspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  once  her  f  eelins  flew 

Like  si)ark8  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  seekle ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pit^^t, 

But  hem  went  pity  Zeide. 

An'  yet  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work 
Ez  ef  a  wager  spurred  her. 

"  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  spose  ?  " 
"  Wall,  no ;  I  come  designin'  —  " 

**  To  see  my  Ma  ?    She 's  sprinklin'  clo'«6 
Agin  to-morrow's  i'nin\" 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust. 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  tother, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye,  nuther. 

Sez  he,  "  I  'd  better  call  agin ;  " 
Sez  she,  "  Thmk  likely.  Mister  ;  ♦^ 

The  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 
An'  —  wal,  he  up  and  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  u]x>n  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes. 
All  kina  o'  smily  round  the  lips 

An'  teary  round  the  lashes. 

Her  blood  riz  quick,  though,  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  wuz  cried 

In  meetin',  come  nex  Sunday. 


CowiMi  ad  Deiintal 
ftrfftiontn  Scarahtci  Boi 
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PROEMIUM 
Licroai  Bihbtolo  S. 

To^  schotastias    dondam   depoaita, 
•jmeoiaU  Tnria  enlmaolugica,  a  Tiris  ejc 


idagSuiwni, 
hiatuni  luBt^    i 


r  iaude 


n,  ant  qua  captua  dnlobdiiie  operia,  ad  aiaa 
iBi|dfliidam  (CuitJna  alter)  ids  BolenmiteT  de- 
tini.  Nee  ab  Uto  labore,  Esi^dviiui  impoeitu, 
■bMiiiiiiuiteqiiani  tTBatatnlam  sufficienter  in- 
^jM^-^wniw  lingua  Temacdla  perffH.'eraiti.  Inde, 
jnreiuBter  tQinefactaa,  at  tiarathro  ineptis  rur 
fiifiAiarnm^Aw  (DeOQUU  "  Publiui  Legenlia  "  )  dub- 
qoam  oxplorato,  ue  conipoauuau  quod  qaaai 
ptaeentas  prsfenidaa  (nt  «□  dicam)  homineB 
i^nr^tareDt  credidi.  Sed,  qnum  huio  et  alio 
bihiiopolK  Mf>S,  mea  flabiuifliaBem  et  nihil  bo- 
iHliotf  n*pDUBione  valde  De^adva  in  Husienni 

■■  '      ror  inffena  afqna  raiseri- 

ra  LambertinnHiii  in  cere- 

Ian  mnnerin  cielesti  qua- 

dam  ira  inSxam,  me  invaaere.  Exteniplo  mei 
•olina  impeosia  Ijbrum  edere  decrevi,  nihil  om- 
nina  dnbitans  qitin  "  Mundna  Sejenlifioiu  "  (ut 
ainDt)  crnmeoam  meom  ampliler  repleret. 
NallajnT  attamvn,  ei  agro  illo  meo  parmlo  ae- 
Ketam  demesaui  pnFtcr  raudium  Taouom  bene 
da  Bepablica  mcrendi.  late  panis  meoe  pretio- 
■u  super  aqnoB  liteiaiiai  tiMulcntiu  pnefidcu- 
toc  jacliu.  qnaci  Harpyukmni  qiiarundam  (scili- 
e»t  Uhliapolaiam  isturnm  facinoroenrum  Bu- 
pndietonini)  tactn  raocidus,  intni  perpaueos 
dk«  ndhi  domain  rtdiit.  Et,  quum  ipse  tali 
notn  ali  non  tulerarem,  priiaom  in  nienCom 

■i  (tfpo);rapha  nempp)  nihUomintiB 


unliB.  ob  cr 


ntt  uMari  (I 
dfwadnm  mm 


lelini 


It  (oo  nt  fl  recto  cnr^n  delape 

0  6f^    Ar^   meani   chnrtaceHm 
_.    .  rantsm  a  qasBitu  VKlleris  anrsi, 

[•  MMtliaa  Mdciu  pellaque  exntus,  mente  aolida 
Metapboiam  nt  mntein,  boatnaran- 


;opa  aberranteni  retnixi,  diun 
miniacrantv,  odvenui  Foi- 
Aat  mihi.  talia  vulrenti, 
et,  siont  Satumiu  ille  wtiSoBipai.  liberoa  in- 
tellecCQs  mei  depsac^iv  lidcDti.  caana  miseron- 
dua,  nea  antea  inaoditus,  nupervenit.  Nam,  nt 
femnt  Soythaa  pictatia  oaiun  et  parBiniutiia). 
paxentea  huob  mortuoa  devorfisse,  sic  filiua  liie 
lueila  primogonituB,  EScytbia  ip^  mijina  man- 
gnetua.  patrem  viruni  totuin  et  calcitranteiD  ei- 


heredav 


Sed 


ruboriaqt 
quia  buJm  illi 


ini  pro  valido  tesdmonio  Tirilitatis 

potius  babui,  cibumque  ad  earn  aa- 

paUrna   nma  ctmie,  petii.     Et 


e  eatimabam,  unda  kb 
noi.  ut  minoria  pretii.  babsretD,  oircuin- 
L.  ReboB  ita  ae  habentibus,  ub  avuueulo 
Jobanne  Doolittie,  ATuii|rero,  iinpt^travi  ut 
uiaa  ueceHeariaB  auppcditaret,  ne  opuB  vtavt 

aniveisitatem  reliDqueodi  anleqtiaju  ad 
um  primum  in  artibaBperveuiaBeni.  Tuno 
BalTum  fiLOere  patrunum  meum  munificum 
me  cupieoa.  omuL's  libroa  priiuie  editionia 
a  mei  nan  venilitoa  una  cum  privilegio  in 
t  nvnm  ejosdeni  imprimenili  et  edendi 
culo  meo  dicto  pignemTi  Ex  iUo  die.  atn) 
e  notando,  aiirie  vociferantea  familin  «n- 

annis  creaccntis  eo  usque  insultabant  at 
nam   tam  caruni  pignuB   e   vinculia  igtia 


alioB  . 


aeala  -i 


angnineo 


1,  qnun 

■       lee 


3  ejui 


audiendi    i 

verba  talia  aequeutia  accepi :  '^  Quoniam  per- 
snasum  habeo  menm  dilectam  nepotem  Home- 
ram,  ]ini)cn  et  intima  reruin  augiuitarara  domi 
eiperientin.  aptiaimuia  esse  qui  divitiu  tuen- 
tur,  beneficeutfrque  aa  prcdenter  iis  diviiuH 
craditiB  utatur, —  ergxj,  motua  hiace  cogitationi- 
bna,  eiqne  aiuore  meo  in  ilium  niH)pio,  do,  lefcn- 
qne  nepoti  caro  meo  aupTHnominato  onmea  Bin- 
gulareaque  jstue  poBBeastuuvs  nee  ponderabiles 
ueo  compulAbiles  anna  qiiie  lequantor,  Bcili- 
cot:  ouiogentoiilibros  quae  mihi  pigneiatit  die- 
tos  HomeniB,  anno  Ineis  lliU,  cum  pririlegio 
edendi  et  repet«ndi  opua  istnd  '  ■dentificum ' 
(quod  diount)  aanin,  u  bic  elegerit.  Tamen 
D.  O.  M.  preoor  oculos  Homeri  nepotia  mei  ita 
apsriat  eomqiie  moreat,  utlibroBiat^siu  biblio- 
(boca  uniDB  e   pturiiuiB  caatallia  ania  Hiapani- 

Hia   Tfrbia     (via   credibilibna,   auditia,    cor 


u  pcctore 
IB  Anprlic. 


Deinde, 


lia  iu  Kepnblica  nostra  inter  fad 
lantfoescat.  Latine  veinnm  edei 
potiuB  quia  neacio  qnomodo  discipliiut  ■ 
mica  et  duo  diploroata  proficiant,  : '~' 
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peritos  linguanun  omnino  mortuaniin  (et  dam- 
nandamm,  ut  dioebat  iste  iravovpyot  Ghiiliel- 
mus  Cobbett)  nos  f aciant. 

Et  mihi  adhac  sopentes  est  tota  ilia  editio 

Srima,  quam  quasi    crepitaculuxn  per    quod 
entes  caninos  dentibain  retineo. 


OPERIS  SPECIMEN 

(Ad  exemplum  Joharmis  PhysiophiU  speciminis 
Monackologia,) 

12.  S.  B.    MUitaris,  Wilbub.     Camifex,  Ja- 
BLONSK.    Prqfanu8y  Desfomt. 

[Male  banoce  speciem  Cyclapem  Fabrioius 
Tocat,  ut  qui  siugiilo  oculo  ad  quod  sui  interest 
distinguitur.  Melius  vero  Isaaous  Ouds  nuUum 
inter  S.  niilit.  S.  que  Belzebul  (Fabric.  152) 
discrimen  esse  defendit.] 

Habitat  civitat.  Americ.  austral. 

Aureis  lineis  splendidus;  plerumque  tamen 
aordidus,  utpote  lanienas  valde  frequentans, 
foetore  sanguinis  allectus.  Amat  quoque  in- 
super  septa  apricari,  neque  inde,  nisi  maxima 
conatione  detruditur.  Candidatus  erg-o  popu- 
lariter  vocatus.  Caput  cristam  quasi  pennamm 
ostendit.  Pro  cibo  vaccam  publicam  callide 
mulget;  abdomen  enorme;  facnltas  suctus 
baud  facile  estiraanda.  Otiosus,  fatuus ;  f erox 
nibilominns,  semperque  dimicare  paratus.  Tor- 
tuose  repit. 

Capite  spese  maxima  cum  cura  dissecto,  ne 
illud  rndimentum  etiam  cerebri  commune  omni- 
bus prope  insectis  detegere  pot«ram. 

Unani  de  hoc  8.  milit.  rem  singularem  notari ; 
nam  S.  Guineens.  (Fabric.  143)  servos  facit,  et 
ideirco  a  multis  sumina  in  reverentia  habitus, 
quasi  .scintillas  rationis  pseiie  humanse  demon- 
straus. 

24.  S.  B.    Criticus,  Wilbur.    Zoilus,  Fabric. 
PygmcEUs^  Caklsen. 

fStiiltif^ime  Johannes  Stryx  cum  S.  punctato 
(Fabric.  04-10^))  confundit.  Specimina  quam- 
pliirinia  scnitatioiii  microscopicae  subjeci,  nun- 
quam  tamen  imiim  ulla  indicia  puncti  cujusvis 
prorsus  ostend(»ntem  inveni.] 

Pr.ieci[)iie  fomiidolosiis,  insectatusque,  in 
proxinia  riraa  anonyma  sese  abscondit,  we^  we, 
creberrime  stridens.     Ineptus,  segnipes. 

Habitat  ubique  gentium ;  in  sicco ;  nidum 
suum  terebratione  indefessa  ffidificans.  Cibns. 
Libros  depascit ;  siccos  prsecipue. 
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Jac.  Cat.  Fa.  ad  Pub.  Leg.  §  1. 

NOTE  TO  TITLE-PAGE 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attentive  eye, 
that  I  have,  on  the  tide-page,  omitted  those 
honorary  appendages  to  the  editorial  name 
which  not  only  add  g^reatly  to  the  value  of 
every  book,  but  whet  and  exacerbate  the  appe- 
tite of  the  reader.  For  not  only  does  he  sur- 
mise that  an  honorary  memberdiip  of  literary 
and  scientific  societies  implies  a  certain  amount 
of  necessary  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipient of  such  decorations,  but  he  is  willii^ 
to  trust  himself  more  entirely  to  an  autiior 
who  writes  under  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
involving  the  reputation  of  such  bodies  as  the 
S.  Archceol.  Dahom.  or  the  Acad.  Lit.  et  ScienL 
Kamtschat.  I  cannot  but  think  tiiat  the  early 
editions  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  would 
have  met  with  more  rapid  and  general  accept- 
ance, but  for  the  barrenness  of  their  respec- 
tive titie-pages ;  and  I  believe  Uiat,  even  now, 
a  publisher  of  the  works  of  either  of  those 
justly  distinguished  men  would  find  his  ac- 
count in  procuring  their  admission  to  the 
membership  of  learned  bodies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, —  a  proceeding  no  whit  more  incongru- 
ous than  the  reversal  of  the  judg^nent  against 
Socrates,  when  he  was  already  more  than 
twenty  centuries  beyond  the  reach  of  anti- 
dotes, and  when  his  memory  had  acquired  a 
deserved  respectability.  I  conceive  that  it  was 
a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  preoantion 
which  induced  Mr.  Locke  to  style  himself 
"  Gent'*  on  the  titie-page  of  his  BsBay,  as  who 
should  say  to  his  readers  that  they  oonld  ra- 
oeive  his  metaphyaos  on  tibe  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man. 


i 


MevHtthflea,  Onding  that,  without  descond- 
iag  to  a  amiUlHr  mn>  u{  type  tbon  wouIJ  have 
Men  oompatible  witb  tlie  dignity  ot  tha  sev- 
ttol  logiedes  to  be  aaniHd.  I  could  not  com- 
pnB  m;  intended  list  wicliin  the  limits  of  b 
nogle  page,  und  thinking,  moreoier,  that  tiit 
Wt  would  carry  widi  it  an  air  af  decorous 
Dodeity,  I  luve  chuwn  to  take  the  reader 
uda,  aa  it  were,  into  my  private  closet,  and 
tlitita  not  only  exhibit  to  iiim  the  dipkunas 
■Inch  1  already  poaiess,  bat  also  to  IiimiBli 
liim  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  those  which  I 
m^,  witiout  uiidne  preBunaption,  hope  for,  as 
Bot  beyond  the  reach  of  hunuui  ambition  and 
Utainiaent.  And  I  am  the  rather  indoced  to 
tlni  frDDt  the  fact  that  my  name  liaa  been 
•■■econntably  dropped  from  the  loat  tiipn- 
wal  rotalogue  of  our  beloved  Atma  Dialer. 
Whetlier  tbia  u  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  diffi- 
ealty  of  )l>atiiiiiiag  nny  of  thneo  bouorary  ad- 
jtHOts  (with  a  complete  list  of  which  1  took 
carv  to  fnmish  the  proper  persons  nearly  a 
nar  beforehand),  or  whether  it  had  iu  origin 
in  any  more  oolpable  motives.  1  forlwar  to 
eoiujder  in  this  place,  the  matter  being  in 
ODDrse  of  punful  investigation.  But,  however 
tluB  may  be,  I  felt  tlw  omission  the  more 
Idsenl;,  aa  I  had,  in  expeotation  ot  the  now 
naralnpin  enriched  the  libnkry  of  the  Joalam 
AtfaoDBoni  with  the  old  one  then  in  my  powes- 
naa,  by  which  means  it  has  oome  about  that 
mj  children  will  be  deprived  of  a  never-weary- 

tke  name  of  their  parent  in  that  distinguished 
nU,  Those  harmless  ianocents  had  M  least 
coxDmitled  no  but  1  forbear,  laaving  in- 


b  here,  in  order  that 
evrtain  nameless  individuals,  who  ore,  perhapa, 
iivaiiuaGh  cougratnlating  themselvi^s  open  my 
alence,  may  know  that  a  rod  is  in  pickle  which 
the  vigDrous  hand  of  a  justly  incensed  posterity 
will  >pplT  to  their  memories. 

The  careful  reader  will  note  that,  in  the  list 
wluch  I  have  prepared.  I  have  included  tha 
MPtBU  oE  sereral  CisaClstitda  societies  to  which 
■  pjace  is  not  commonly  assigned  in  proces- 
s  of  this  nature.     1   have  ventured  to  do 


n  what  way  distance  (unless 
at  the  end  of  a  lever)  could 
*  the  weight  of  learned  bodies.  Aa  far 
I  I  have  been  ubie  lo  eitend  my  researches 
—  -—  anch  stnffed  specimens  aa  occaaionally 
America.!  have  discoTered  no  generic 
between^e  antipodal  Fogrum  Ja- 
Americanum  sufficiently 


common  in  our  own  immediate   Beighborhood, 
Yel,  with  a  becoming  deference  to  the  popular 

luinced  in  value  by  every  additional  mile  they 

tolerahly  distant   literary    and   other   associa- 
tions with  the  rest. 

1  add  here,  olao,  an  advertisement,  which, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  leadily  understood  bv 
those  penons  especially  interested  therein,  I 
have  written  in  that  curtailed  and  otherwise 
maltreated  canine  Latdu,  to  the  writing  and 
reading  of  which  they  are  acanstomed. 


Minim,  gent,  diplom.  ah  inclytiss.  acad.  vest 
'       '  Lud.    operoaise.,    at    sol,    ut 

nam.  meum  (dipl,  tort 
ist  temp,  tutur.  affer.,  ilL 
subjec,  addil.  omnib,  titul.  honorar.  qn,  adh. 
nan  tant  opt.  qunm  prubab.  put 

%•  Lilt.  Uncial,  diitinx.  ul  Pria.  8.  Hiit. 
Nal.  Jaal. 

nOMESUS  WtLBUB,  Mr.,  Eriaa. 
Jaakm,  S.  T.  D.  1850.  et  Tal.  1S40,  et  Neo- 
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et  S.  And,  Scot.  1854,  et  NaahvilL  et  Dart 
et  Dickins,  et  Concord,  et  Wash,  et  Colum- 
bian, et  Chariest,  et  Jeff,  et  Dobl.  et  Oion. 
ot  Cantab,  et  Get.  185S,  P.  U.  N.  C.  H.  et 
J.  C,  D.  Gott  et  Oanab,  et  Heidelb.  1860, 
ut  Acad.  Bobs  vs,  Betolin.  Soc,  et  SS.  ER 
Lugd.  Bat  et  Patav,  et  Lond,  et  Edinb.  et 
Ins,  Peejee.  et  NuU.  Terr,  et  Pekin.  Soo, 
Hon,  et  S.  H,  S.  et  S.  P.  A.  et  A.  A,  S.  et 
.S.  Hnmb,  Univ.  et  S.  Omn.  Rer.  Quarond. 
q.  Aliar.  Promov.  Passamaqnod.  et  H.  P.  C. 
et  I.  O.  H,  et  A.  A.  *.  et  n,  K.  P.  et  *. 
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et  Frat  in  Unit  et  Z.  T.  et  S.  Arclueolog. 
Athen.  et  Acad.  Scient.  et  Lit  Panorm.  et 
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Oent  Soc.  Hon.  e 
S.  pro  DISni.  QeneiaL  "i 
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INTRODUCTION 


Weev,  more  thui  three  jean  ago,  my  tal- 
anUd  jdUDg  pariahiunur,  Mr.  Biglow,  oame  M 


B  xhiob  he 

mit  to  the  mure  bazardons  trial  uf  a  city  news- 
paper,  it  never  so  much  w  enteivd  my  iam^- 
SBtiuu  to  conceive  that  his  prodnctioaa  would 
•Titr  be  gatJiered  into  a  fiUr  voluiue.  and  ush- 
ered into  the  au^iut  presence  of  tlie  readlti^ 
pohlio  by  niTBelf.  So  little  are  ye  aborl- 
nghled  mortaifl  able  to  predict  the  event  I  1 
M>onfeHB  that  them  ia  to  me  a  quite  uew  sat- 
iafaction  in  beiog  aaaociated  (though  only  as 
aleepiag  partner)  in  a  hook  which  can  stand 
ly  itaelf  in  an  iudependeiit  onity  on  the 
■belrea  of  llbrariea.  For  there  is  tjwaya  this 
drawbaok  from  the  pleasure  of  priodng  a  ser- 
IDon,  Chat,  whereas  the  queasy  stomach  of  this 
generation  will  not  h^r  a  discoane  long 
enough  to  make  a  separate  volume,  those  re- 
Ji^ouB  and  gcxDy-tniuded  children  lOiose  Sam- 
uels, if  I  may  call  tlietn  so)  of  the  brain  must 
■at  tint  lie  buried  in  an  undistin^ished  heap. 
wid  then  get  Hucb  resurrection  as  is  Touch- 
Bofcd  to  them,  mummy-wrapped  with  a  score 
of  others  in  a  cheap  binding,  with  no  other 
mark  of  distinction  than  the  word  "Miirtlla- 
M«nu  "  printed  upon  the  back.  Far  be  it  fntm 
me  to  claim  any  credit  for  the  qoito  nnei- 
pecC«d  popularity  which  I  am  pleased  to  find 
these  bucolic  strains  have  attained  unto.  If  I 
know  royselt,  I  am  raeaaurably  free  from  tlie 
Itoh  of  vanity ;  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  was  not  backward  to  recognize  in  them 
a  certain  wild,  pnckery,  acidulous  Isometmira 
even  vei^ag  toward  that  point  which,  in  our 
rustic  pbrnse.  ia  temird  !hul-iyrd\  flavor,  not 
wholly  UDpleasini;,  nor  unwholesome,  to  pnl- 
Sttes  doyed  with  the  sugnrineaa  of  tamed  and 
enltivated  fruit.  It  may  be.  also,  that  some 
toochea  of  my  own,  here  and  there,  may  have 
led  to  their  wider  aoceptflncc.  albeit  solely 
from  my  larger  experience  ot  literotnre  and 
autlioBihip,' 

I  was  nt  first  inclined  to  discourage  Mr. 
Bigluw's  attempts,  as  knowing  that  the  desire 
Co  poetize  ia  one  of  the  diseaucs  naturally  in- 
Cedent  to  adolescence,  which,  if  the  fittlni; 
BMoedies  be  not  at  once  and  with  a  bold  hand 
wplied,  may  become  chronic,  and  render  one. 
mio  might  else  have  become  in  due  time  an 
UTtent  of  the  aocial  cbcle,  a  painful  object 
—•atat  frMsda  and  relatiTes.    But 


only  culture  and  the  pulling  np  of  weeds  from 
about  it.  I  thought  it  best  to  set  before  lorn 
the  acknowledged  examples  of  Kngliali  com- 
pooition  in  verae,  and  leave  tke  rest  to  natoral 
emulation.  With  this  view,  I  according^ly  lent 
him  some  lolumes  of  Pope  and  Goldbmilb.  to 
the  assiduotui  study  of  which  he  promised  to 
devote  hia  evenings.  Not  long  anerwaid.  be 
brought  me  some  verses  writton  npon  that 
model,  a  apecimeu  of  which  1  subjoin,  having 
changed  some  phrases  of  less  elegancy,  and  a 
few  rhymes  objectionable  to  tie  cultivated  ear. 
The  poem  consisted  of  childish  reminiscences. 
and  tlie  sketches  which  follow  will  not  seem 
deatitnip  of  tmtli  to  those  whose  fortunate 
CBtioD  began  ia  a  country  village.  And, 
first,  let  ns  hang  up  his  ehutoal  portrait  of 
the  Bchool-dame. 


Where  w-ell-di^ed    urchins,  each  behuid  Lis 

Waited  in  ranks  the  wished  command  to  £re. 
Tlien  all  together,  when  the  ei^al  came, 
Discijar^d  their  a-t>  abt  agtunst  the  dame. 
Daugbtcr  uf  Dauaus,  who  could  daily  pour 
In  treacherons  pipkins  her  Pierian  store. 
She,  mid  the  volleyed  learning  fimi  and  calm. 
Patted  the  f nrlonghed  ferule  on  her  palm, 
And,  to  our  wonder,  oonld  divine  at  once 
Who  flushed  the  pan,  and  who  «as  downright 


"  There  young  Devotion  learned  to  climb  with 

The  eiiarly  limbs  of  Scripture  family-trees. 
And  he  was  most  commended  and  lulmired 
Who  soonest  to  the  torimost  twig  perspiied  ; 
Each  name  was  called  as  many  varioni  vaya 
As  pleased  the  reader's  ear  on  different  days. 
So  that  the  weather,  or  the  ferule's  stuiKS, 
Colds  in  tbe  bend,  or  fifty  other  things, 
Tnmaform<-d    the    helpless    Hebrew    thrios    a 

tiding  Qreek, 
here  and  there, 
ir  denpair ; 


"  Ah.  dear  old  times!  there  once  it  was  nur  hap, 
Perched  no  a  stool,  to  wear  the  lonB-earod  cap  i 
From  books  decraded,  there  I  aat  at  ease, 
A  drone.  Iho  envy  of  comnulaory  be«s; 
Howards  of  merit,  too,  full  many  a  time, 

A  WMOHrw  on  llir  Lntt  ErUpM.  Dtrau,  a  Pimenl 
Bermtm  m  Iht  Death  0/  Sfadajn  Submit  Tidd,  BeUcI  vj 
Oi  lalt  Siperleita  TUd,  Etj.,  &c,  £0. 
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Eooh  irith  its  woodeat  and  its  monl  riijrme. 
And  ineroed  half -dollus  hong  on  ribbons  gay 
About  my  neok  (to  be  restored  next  day) 
I  eanied  nome.  rewards  as  shining  then 
As  ihose  that  deck  the  lifelong  nains  of  men. 
More  solid  than  the  redetnandea  praise 
"^ih  whidi  the  world  beribbons  later  days. 

**  Ali^  dear  old  tunes  I    how  brightly  ye  re- 

tnznl 
How,  rubbed  afresh,  yonr  phosphor  traoes 

bnml 
The  ramble  sohoolward  through  dewsparkling 

meads. 
The  wOlow-wands  turned  Cinderella  steeds. 
The  impromptu  pin-bent  hook,  the  deep  re- 
morse 
O'er  the  ohamoeHsaptured  minnow's  inohlong 

ooise; 
The  pockets,  plethoric  with  marbles  round. 
That  still  a  space  for  ball  and  pegtop  found. 
Nor  satiate  yet,  could  manage  to  confine 
Horsechestnuts,  flagroot,  and  the  kite's  wound 

twine. 
Nay,  like  the  nrophet's  camt  could  take  in, 
"Esjanpng  still,  the  popjB^un^s  mazarine ; 
The  cBnner  carried  m  the  small  tm  pail, 
Shared  with  some  dog,  whose  most  beseeching 

taU 
And  dripinnff  tonjgrue  and  eagrer  ears  belied 
The  asBumea  indifference  otcanine  pride  ; 
The  ca^r  homeward,  shortened  if  tne  cart 
Of   Neighbor   Pomeroy,    trundling   from   the 

mart, 
O'ertook  me,  — then,  translated  to  the  seat 
I  praised  the  steed,  how  stanch  he  was  and 

fleet. 
While  the  bluff  farmer,  with  superior  erin, 
Ezidained  where  horses  should  be  thick,  where 

And  warned  me  Qoke  he  always  had  in  store) 
To  shun  a  beast  l^at  four  white  stockings  wore. 
What  a  fine  natural  courtesjr  was  his  I 
Him  nod  was  pleasure,  and  ms  full  bow  bliss ; 
How  did  his  well-thumbed   hat,  with  ardor 

rap^ 
Its  onrre  deoorous  to  each  rank  adapt  I 
How  did  it  graduate  with  a  courtly  ease 
The  whole  long  scale  of  social  differences. 
Yet  so  eaye  each  his  measure  running  o'er. 
None  thought  his  own  was  less,  his  neighbor's 

more; 
The  s<iuire  was  flattered,  and  the  pauper  knew 
Old  times  acknowledged  'neath  the  threadbare 

blue! 
Dropped  at  the  comer  of  the  embowered  lane. 
Whistling  I  wade  the  knee-deep  leaves  agiun. 
While  emger  Ar^nu*  who  has  missed  all  day 
The  sharer  of  his  condescending  play. 
Comes  leaping  onward  with  a  bark  elate 
And  boisterous  tail  to  greet  me  at  the  gate ; 
That  I  was  true  in  absence  to  our  lore 
Let  the  thick  dog's-ears  in  my  primer  proye." 

I  add  only  one  further  extract,  which  will 
a  melancholy  interest  to  all  such  as 


haye  endeayored  to  glean  the  materials  of  rey- 
olutionary  history  from  the  lips  of  aged  per- 
sons, who  took  a  part  in  the  actual  making  of 
it,  and,  finding  the  manufacture  profitable, 
continued  the  supply  in  an  adequate  propor- 
tion to  the  demand. 

**  Old  Joe  is  gone,  who  saw  hot  Percy  goad 
His  dow  artulery  up  the  Concord  road, 
A  tale  which  grew  m  wonder,  vear  by  year. 
As,  eyery  time  he  told  it,  Joe  drew  near 
To  the  m^n  fight,  till,  faded  and  grown  gray. 
The  original  scene  to  bolder  tints  gAve  way : 
Then  Joe  had  heard  the  foe's  scared  double- 
quick 
Beat  on  store  drum  with  one  imcaptured  stick. 
And,  ere  death  came  the  lengthening  tale  to 

Himselthad  fired,  and  seen  a  red-coat  drop: 
Had  Joe  Uyed  long  enough,  that  scrambling 

Had  squared  more  nearly  with  his  sense  of 

nghtj 
And  yanquished  Percy,  to  complete  the  tale. 
Had  hanunered  stone  for  life  in  Concord  jail." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  foregoing  extracts 
ought  not  to  be  called  my  own  rather  than  Mr. 
Biglow's,  as,  indeed,  he  maintained  stoutly 
that  my  file  had  left  nothing  of  his  in  them.  1 
should  not,  perhaps,  haye  felt  entitled  to  take 
so  great  liberties  with  them,  had  I  not  more 
than  suspected  an  hereditary  vein  of  poetry  in 
myself,  a  yery  near  ancestor  hayiufi^  written  a 
Latin  poem  in  the  Haryard  GrattUatio  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  whether  not  satisfied  with  such  lim- 
ited approbation  as  I  could  conscientiously  be- 
stow, or  from  a  sense  of  natural  inaptitude, 
certain  it  is  that  my  young  friend  could  neyer 
be  induced  to  any  further  essays  in  this  kind. 
He  affirmed  that  it  was  to  hun  like  writing 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  —  that  Mr.  Pope's  yersifi- 
cation  was  like  the  regular  ticking  of  one  of 
Willard's  clocks,  in  which  one  could  fancy, 
after  long  listening,  a  certain  kind  of  rhythm 
or  tune,  but  which  yet  was  only  a  poyerty- 
stricken  tick,  tick,  after  all,  —  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  sweet-water  on  a  trellis  growing 
so  fairly,  or  in  forms  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as 
a  fox-grape  over  a  scrub-oak  in  a  swamp.  He 
added  I  know  not  what,  to  the  effect  that  the 
sweet-water  would  only  be  the  more  disfigured 
by  haying  its  leaves  starched  and  ironed  out, 
and  that  Pegasus  (so  he  called  him)  hardly 
looked  right  with  his  mane  and  tail  in  curl- 
papers. These  and  other  such  opinions  I  did 
not  long  strive  to  eradicate,  attributing  them 
rather  to  a  defective  education  and  senses  un- 
tuned by  too  long  familiarity  with  purely  nat- 
ural objects,  than  to  a  perverted  moral  sense. 
I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  leniency  since 
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snffioient  eyidenoe  was  not  to  seek,  Umt  his 
yezses,  wantmg  as  they  certainly  were  in  chissio 
polish  and  point,  had  somehow  taken  hold  of 
the  pnhlic  ear  in  a  surprising  manner.  So, 
only  setting  him  right  as  to  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  name  Pegasns,  I  left  him  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  natnnl  genius. 

Yet  could  I  not  surrender  him  wholly  to  the 
tutelage  of  the  paean  (which,  literally  inter- 
preted, signifies  yiUage)  muse  without  yet  a 
zniiher  effort  for  his  conversion,  and  to  this 
end  I  resolyed  that  whatever  of  poetic  fire  yet 
burned  in  myself,  aided  by  the  assiduous  bel- 
lows of  correct  models^  should  be  put  in  requi- 
sition. Accordingly,  when  my  infi^enious  young 
parishioner  brought  to  my  study  a  copy  of 
verses  which  he  had  written  touching  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  resulting  from  ue  Mexi- 
can war,  and  the  folly  of  leavine  the  question 
of  slavery  or  freedom  to  the  adjudication  of 
chance,  I  did  myself  indite  a  short  fable  or 
apologue  after  the  manner  of  Gkiy  and  Prior, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  see  how  easily  even 
such  subjects  as  he  treated  of  were  capable  of 
a  more  refined  style  and  more  elegant  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Biglow's  production  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 


THE  TWO  GUNNERS 

A  FABLE 

Two  fellers,  Isrel  named  and  Joe, 
One  Sundy  momin'  Agreed  to  go 
Agnnnin*  soon  'z  the  bells  wuz  done 
And  meetin'  finally  begun, 
So'st  no  one  would  n't  be  about 
Ther  Sabbath-breakin'  to  spy  out. 

Joe  did  n^t  want  to  go  a  mite ; 

He  felt  ez  though 't  wam*t  skeeroely  right, 

But,  when  his  doubts  he  went  to  speak  on, 

Isrel  he  up  and  called  him  Deacon, 

An'  kep*  apoldn'  fun  like  sin 

An'  then  arubbin'  on  it  in,  ^ 

Till  Joe,  less  skeered  o'  doin'  wrong 

Than  bein'  laughed  at,  went  along. 

Past  noontime  they  went  trampin'  round 

An'  nary  thing  to  pop  at  found. 

Till,  fairly  tired  o'  their  sf»ree, 

The^  leaned  their  guns  a^:m  a  tree. 

An'  jest  ez  they  wuz  settm'  down 

To  take  their  noonin',  Joe  looked  roun' 

And  see  (acrost  lots  in  a  pond 

That  wam't  mor'n  twen^  rod  beyond) 

A  goose  that  on  the  water  sot 

Ez  ef  awaitin'  to  be  shot. 

Isrel  he  ups  and  grabs  his  gun ; 
Sez  he,  "  By  ginger,  here  *b  some  fun ! " 
Don't  ore,"  sez  Joe,  **  it  ain't  no  use, 
Thet  's  Deacon  Peleg's  tame  wil'-goose : " 
Sez  Isrel,  **  I  don't  care  a  cent. 


I  've  sighted  an'  1 11  let  her  went;  " 

Bang  I  went  queen's-arm,  ole  gander  flopped 

His  wings  a  spell,  an'  qnorked,  an'  dropj^d. 

Sez  Joe,  "  I  would  n't  ha'  been  hired 
At  that  poor  critter  to  ha'  fired. 


i  guess  our  waisttMtnds  '11  be  tight 
'fore  it  comes  ten  o'clock  temight.'' 


c» 


You  air  a  buster  ter  suppose 

I  'd  eat  what  makes  me  hoi'  my  nose  I " 

So  they  disputed  to  an'  fro 
Till  cunnin^  Isrel  sez  to  Joe, 
Don't  le's  stav  here  an'  play  the  fool, 
Le's  wait  till  both  on  us  git  cod. 
Jest  for  a  day  or  two  le's  hide  it. 
An'  then  toss  up  an'  so  decide  it." 
*''  Agreed  I  "  sez  Joe,  an'  so  thev  did. 
An'  the  ole  goose  wuz  si^ely  hid. 

Now 't  wuz  the  hottest  kind  o'  weather. 
An' when  at  last  the^^  come  together, 
It  did  n't  signify  which  won, 
Fer  all  the  miscnief  bed  been  done : 
The  goose  wuz  there,  but.  fer  his  sonl, 
Joe  would  n't  ha*  tetched  it  with  a  pole; 
But  Isrel  kind  o'  liked  the  smell  on 't 
An'  made  his  dinner  very  well  on 't. 

My  own  humble  attempt  was  in  manner  and 
form  following,  and  I  print  it  here,  I  sincerely 
trust,  out  of  no  vainglory,  but  solely  with  tiie 
hope  of  doing  good. 


LEAVING  THE  MATTER  OPEN 

A    TALB 
BY  HOMBR  WILBUR,  A.  M. 

Two  brothers  once,  an  ill-matched  pair. 

Together  dwelt  (no  nu^tter  where). 

To  whom  an  Unde  Sam,  or  some  one. 

Had  left  a  house  and  farm  in  common. 

The  two  in  principles  and  habits 

Were  different  as  rats  from  rabbits ; 

Stout  Farmer  North,  with  frugal  care. 

Laid  up  jirovision  for  his  heir. 

Not  scorning  with  hard  sun-browned  hands 

To  scrape  acquaintance  with  his  lands ; 

Whatever  thmg  he  had  to  do 

He  did,  and  made  it  pay  him,  too ; 

He  sold  his  waste  stone  bv  the  poimd. 

His  drains  made  water-wheels  spin  roond. 

His  ice  in  suouner-time  he  sold. 

His  wood  broueht  profit  when  't  was  odld, 

He  dug  and  deivea  from  mom  till  nig^t. 

Strove  to  make  profit  square  with  right. 
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On  toCher  hand,  hU  brother  Sooth 

Lived  TSry  rauoh  from  hood  to  tauiith. 

Flawed  gentloDUUI,  nursed  dainty  handji, 

Bumiwed  North's  laaaej  OD  hU  laJiila, 

And  culled  hia  morals  and  his  puces 

From  cock-pits,  hnr-routiui,  iighti,  and  Taces ; 

His  Bole  vork  in  the  farming  line 

Was  keeinDg  droTSS  of  lant~leKg«l  swine, 

Wbieh  brought  great  bothera  mid  expviues 

To  North  in  looking  afler  fences. 

Andi  when  the;  happened  tu  break  throogh, 

Coat  biin  both  time  and  temper  too, 

For  Sontb  iUHBled  It  was  plain 

H«  ooght  to  drive  them  home  agnin, 

Aod  North  oonsented  to  the  work 

Boanae  he  loved  to  buy  che&p  pork. 

Maaowhile,  Sonth's  swine  increasing  fast. 
His  farm  became  too  small  at  bat ; 
So,  bavjiig  thought  the  matter  over, 
And  feeljtig  bound  to  live  in  clover 
Ai>d  iMver  pay  the  clovec'a  worth, 
H«  aud  DDe  da;  to  Brother  North :  — 

**  Oar  Camilies  are  both  increasing, 
Jmd,  tboDf;h  we  labor  without  ceasing. 
Oar  produoe  soon  will  be  too  scant 
To  kMp  DOT  children  out  of  want ; 
They  who  wish  fortune  to  be  hwting 
Hovt  ba  both  pradent  ai  '  ' 
W«  HMHi  ihall  need  more  hind ;  i 
I  know,  that  cheaply  can  be  bo't ; 
Too  lend  the  cash,  I  '11  bny  the  acna. 
And  we  11  be  e4iually  partakers.'^ 

Pteor  North,  whose  AukIo-Soiou  blood 
GkTs  him  a  hankering  after  mud. 
Wavend  a  moment,  then  consented. 
And,  when  the  cash  was  paid,  repented  ; 
To  make  the  new  land  worth  a  pin, 
^Km^t  he,  it  most  be  all  fenced  in. 
For.  9  Sooth's  swine  once  get  the  raa  on  'I 
No  kind  of  farming  can  be  done  on  't ; 
If  that  don't  suit  the  other  eide, 
'T  >i  best  we  instantly  divide. 

But  ■anebow  South  could  ne'er  incline 
Tkii  way  or  that  to  run  the  line. 
And  always  found  some  new  pretence 
'Oaioat  settinE  the  division  fence  ; 


IITningh  1 1 


*■  For  p 

■  I  will  make  ; 


ITwnl^l  I  bdie*e,  upon  my  soul. 


thewho-.. 

offer  which  1  coll 
.ra  'U  have  no  fence  at  all ; 
of  Ds«  whenever  we  choose , 
C  part  we  want  to  use  ; 
ehanee  to  need  it  fint. 
b«rt,  I  Tl  take  the  wont." 


■dNarth;  thoturht  he,ThitfkU 
ril^lilKiwTtall; 


In  that  way  1  shall  get  the  start, 
And  South  may  whistle  for  his  part. 
So  thought,  so  doue^  the  (ield  was  sown, 
And,  winter  having  come  and  gone, 
Sly  North  walked  bUthely  forth  to  spy. 
The  progress  of  his  wheat  and  rye  ^ 
Heaveos.  what  a  sight  I  his  brother's  swioa 
Had  asked  themselves  all  out  to  dine  ; 
Such  grunting,  mnnohjng,  rooting,  shoving. 
The  soil  seetDcd  all  alive  and  moving. 
As  forhisgrain.  such  work  they 'dmtideon  't, 
Ue  could  u't  spy  a  single  blade  on  't. 


*  Pray  don't  mind  me,"  said  South,  "but  plant 

All  of  the  new  laud  that  you  want ;  " 
'  Yea,  but  your  hogs,"  cried  North  ; 

"The  pr^a 
Won't  hurt  them,"  answered  South  again ; 
'  But  they  destroy  my  crop  ;  " 

"  No  doubt ; 

'T  ia  fortunate  you  've  found  it  out ; 
Misfortunes  teach,  and  only  they, 
You  must  nut  sow  it  in  their  way  ;  " 
'  Nay,  you."  says  North.  "  must  keep  tlwoi 

■  Did  I  create  them  with  a  snout  ?  " 
Asked  South  demnrely ;  "  as  agreed. 
The  land  is  open  to  your  seed. 
And  would  you  fain  prevent  my  pigs 
From  miming  there  their  harmlns  rigi  t 
God  knows  I  view  this  compromise 
With  not  the  meet  approving  eye*  ; 
1  gave  up  my  unquestioned  rights 
For  sake  of  quiet  days  and  nights ; 
I  offered  then,  you  know  't  is  true, 
To  cut  the  piece  of  land  in  two." 

'  Then  cat  it  now,"  growls  North  ; 


Your  heat,"  says  South.  "  't  is  now  too  late ; 

I  offered  yon  the  rocky  oomer. 

But  you,  of  your  own  good  the  scorner, 

Refiued  to  take  it ;  1  am  aorry  ; 

No  doubt  you  might  have  Found  a  quarry, 

PerhafH  a  gold-mine,  for  aught  I  know, 

Containing  heaps  of  native  rhino ; 

Yon  can't  expect  me  to  resign 

My  rights  "  — 

"  But  where,"  quoth  North,  "  are  mine? 
'  Yotir  righu,"    says   tother,    "  well,    that 

I  bought  the  land  "  — 

"  /  paid  the  money  ; 
'  That."  answered  South,  "  isfrom  the  point. 
The  ownership,  you  '11  grant,  is  itrint; 
t  'm  sure  my  only  ho|ie  and  trust  is 
Not  law  so  much  as  abstract  justice. 
Though,  yon  remember,  't  was  aerMi 
^lat  so  sud  so  —  eonsolt  the  deed  ; 
w  are  out  of  date. 
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They  might  have  answered  onoe,  bat  Fate 

Quaishes  them  at  the  point  we  Ve  got  to ; 

Obsta  frincipii*^  that 's  my  motto." 

So  saTinfiTt  Sonth  began  to  whistle 

And  looked  as  obstinate  as  opristle, 

While  North  went  hmnewaro,  each  brown  paw 

Clenched  like  a  knot  of  natural  law. 

And  all  the  while,  in  either  ear. 

Heard  something  clicking  wondrons  clear. 

To  torn  now  to  other  matters,  there  are  two 
things  upon  which  it  should  seem  fitting  to 
dilate  somewhat  more  laigely  in  this  place, — 
the  Yankee  character  and  the  Yankee  dialect. 
And,  first,  of  the  Yankee  character,  which  has 
wanted  neither  open  malignera,  nor  CTcn  more 
dangerous  enemies  in  the  persons  of  those  un- 
skilful painters  who  hare  given  to  it  that  hard- 
ness, angularity,  and  want  of  proper  perspec- 
tive,  which,  in  truth,  belonged,  not  to  uieir 
subject,  but  to  their  own  nig^rd  and  unskilful 
peneiL 

New  England  was  not  so  much  the  colony  of 
a  mother  country,  as  a  Haear  driven  forth  into 
the  wilderness.  The  littk  self -exiled  band 
which  came  hither  in  1620  came,  not  to  seek 
gold,  but  to  found  a  democracy.  They  came 
that  they  might  have  the  privilege  to  work  and 
pray,  to  sit  upon  hard  benches  and  listen  to 
painful  preachers  as  long  as  they  would,  yea, 
even  unto  thirty-seventhly,  if  the  spirit  so  willed 
it.  And  surely,  if  the  Qreek  might  boast  his 
Thermopyl»,  where  three  hundred  men  fell  in 
resbting  the  Persian,  we  may  well  be  proud  of 
our  Plymouth  Rock,  where  a  handful  of  men, 
women,  and  children  not  merely  faced,  but 
vaiuiuiahed,  winter,  famine,  the  wilderness,  and 
the  ywt  more  invincible  storgt  that  drew  them 
baok  to  the  grt»on  island  far  away.  These  found 
no  lotus  grtiwing  upon  the  surly  shore,  the 
tiiNt^i  of  which  could  make  them  foiget  their 
Ilitlo  iiativt*  Ithaca ;  nor  were  they  so  wanting  to 
ihttiiiMclviM  in  faith  as  to  bum  their  ship,  but 
iHMihi  «♦»«  the  fair  west-wind  belly  the  homeward 
sail,  hikI  then  turn  unrepining  to  grapple  with 
iiiM  Uirribltt  Unknown. 

Am  VV»ut  WHH  the  prime  foe  these  hardy  ex- 
mlUlA  hud  t»»  fi»Hn»iis  themselves  against,  so  it 
is  Mil  lit  wuiulor  if  that  traditional  feud  be  long 
ill  wnnrliiK  out  <»f  the  stock.  The  wounds  of 
lltMulil  wHrfiir«»  wt«n»longa-healing,andaneast- 
wiiMl  i#f  IihihI  thiitMi  put*  a  new  ache  into  every 
tmn  ut  I  lit»iu.    Thrift  was  tbe  first  lesson  in  their 

Utirh  I U,  )uihitml  out,  letter  after  letter,  by 

tliN  Ittaii  tlM^rnr  of  the  hard  schoolmistress,  Ne- 
mtmU  V.  Nwlihwr  were  tluwe  plump,  rosy-gilled 
MiiMtl^ltiiioii  thst  oaino  hither,  but  a  hard-faced, 
Nf#MtitlliMiH,  •arnest-nywl  race,  stiff  from  long 

EMIntf  with  thu  l««rd  in  prayer,  and  who 
NiHirlii  Mwi  Uk  Ar—d  the  new  Puritan  hug. 
Hr«  hllll4l«Kl  ytMt*  Infliieiioa  of  soil,  ck- 
IM  iiy«tMt,  with  its  ntesMiry  leeolt 


of  idiosyncrasies,  and  we  have  the  present 
Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half-master  of  all 
trades,  inventive  in  all  but  the  beautiful,  full 
of  shifts,  not  yet  capable  of  comfort,  armed  at 
all  points  against  the  old  enemy  Hunger,  long- 
animous,  good  at  patching,  not  so  careful  for 
what  is  bwt  as  for  what  will  do,  with  a  clasp 
to  his  purse  and  a  button  to  his  pocket,  not 
skilled.to  build  against  Time,  as  in  old  oountzies, 
but  against  sore-pressing  Need,  accustomed  to 
move  the  world  with  no  wov  irrw  but  his  own 
two  feet,  and  no  lever  but  his  own  long  forecast. 
A  strange  hybrid,  indeed,  did  circumstance 
beget,  here  in  the  New  World,  upon  the  old 
Puritan  stock,  and  the  earth  never  before  saw 
such  mystic-practicalism,  such  niggard-gen- 
iality, such  ciedculating-fanaticism,  such  cast- 
iron-enthusiasm,  such  sour-faced-humor,  such 
close  -  fisted  -  generosity.  This  new  Grtxcidus 
esuriens  will  make  a  living  ont  of  anything. 
He  will  invent  new  trades  as  well  as  tools. 
His  brain  is  his  capital,  and  he  will  get  educa- 
tion at  all  risks.  Fut  him  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  he  would  make  a  spelling-book  first,  and  a 
salt-pan  afterward.  In  cadum^  jusseria,  ibit,  — 
or  the  other  way  either,  —  it  is  all  one,  so  any- 
thing is  to  be  got  by  it.  Yet,  after  all,  thm, 
speculative  Jonathan  is  more  like  the  English- 
man of  two  centuries  ago  than  John  Bull  him- 
self is.  He  has  lost  somewhat  in  solidity,  has 
become  fluent  and  adaptable,  but  more  of  the 
original  g^undwork  of  character  remains.  He 
feels  more  at  home  with  Fulke  Greville,  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  Quarles,  George  Herbert, 
and  Browne,  than  with  his  modem  FwlMih 
cousins.  He  is  nearer  than  John,  by  at  least 
a  hundred  years,  to  Naseby,  Maniton  Moor, 
Worcester,  and  the  time  when,  if  ever,  there 
were  true  Englishmen.  John  Bull  has  suffered 
the  idea  of  the  Invisible  to  be  very  much  fat- 
tened out  of  him.  Jonathan  is  conscious  still 
that  he  lives  in  the  world  of  the  Unseen  as  well 
as  of  the  Seen.  To  move  John  you  must  make 
your  fulcrum  of  solid  beef  and  pudding ;  an 
abstract  idea  will  do  for  Jonathan. 


%♦  TO  THE  INDULGENT  READER 

Mt  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  having  been 
seized  with  a  dang^erous  fit  of  illneas,  before  this 
Introduction  had  passed  through  the  press,  and 
being  incapacitated  for  all  literary  exertion,  sent 
to  me  his  notes,  memoranda,  i&c,  and  requested 
me  to  fashion  them  into  some  shape  more  fitting 
for  the  general  eye.  This,  owing  to  the  £rag^ 
mentary  and  disjointed  state  of  his  manuscripts, 
I  have  felt  wholly  unable  to  do :  yet  beimr  un- 
willing that  the  reader  should  be  deprived  otsneh 
parts  of  his  lucubrations  as  seemed  more  finished, 
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And  not  well  diioenuDf*  bov  to  wgref^te  these 
from  the  rest,  I  have  conoluded  to  aeod  them 
lUl  to  tbs  preas  precisvlf  as  they  ore. 

CoLinuiiiH  Nye, 
Paslor  lifa  Church  In  Bungiawa  Canur. 

It  remuiu  to  speak  of  the  Yankee  dialect. 
And,  first,  it  may  be  premiaad,  in  a  general 
va;,  tliat  any  one  much  lead  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  oolonists  need  not  be  told  that  the 
far  greater  share  nf  the  words  and  phnisaB  dov 
eiteemed  peculiar  to  New  Eng-land,  and  local 
there,  were  brouglit  from  the  mother  aoaatrj. 
A  person  familiar  with  the  dialeot  of  certaiD 
portdona  of  MassaahuseCts  will  not  fail  to  re- 
cogmije,  in  ordiaary  discourse,  many  words  now 
Doted  in  Enjclish  vacabaLaritie  as  arohaic.  the 
ItTSBtsr  part  of  which  were  in  conimou  use  about 
the  time  of  the  Kiug  Juruoi  trajislation  of  the 
Bible.  Shaheapeare  stands  less  in  need  af  a 
gloBSMj  to  most  N'ew-EnglflDdecH  than  to  many 
a  native  of  the  Old  Gounti?.  The  pecnliarities 
of  our  speech,  however,  are  rapidly  wearing  out. 
As  there  ia  no  country  where  rending'  is  so  nni- 
Veraal  and  Dewapapera  are  an  multitudinous,  so 
loo  phrase  remaina  long  local,  hut  ia  tnuuplanted 
in  the  mail-haga  to  every  remoC«at  comer  of 
tiie  land.  Consequently  onr  dialect  appiaaches 
newei  to  nnifonnity  than  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

The  English  have  complained  of  ns  for  coin- 
ing new  words.  Many  of  those  so  stigmaliied 
■were  old  ooea  by  them  forgotten, and  all  make 
now  an  unquestioned  part  of  the  eurrencT, 
nhererer  English  is  spoken.  Undonhtedly,  we 
liave  a  right  to  make  new  words,  as  they  are 
needed  by  the  freah  nspeota  under  which  life 
presents  itself  here  in  the  New  World  ;  and. 
Indeed,  whererer  a  language  is  alive,  it  growa 
It  might  be  questioned  whether  we  could  not 
eotabliah  a  atronger  title  to  the  ownership  of 
the  English  tongue  than  the  mother-islanders 
themaelvea.  J^re,  past  all  qneation,  ia  to  be 
its  great  home  and  centre.  And  not  only  ia  it 
blready  spoken  here  by  greater  numbera,  lint 
with  a  far  higher  popular  average  of  oorrect- 
nesB  than  in  Britain.  The  great  writers  of  it, 
too,  we  might  claim  as  oun,  were  ownership 
to  be  aettled  by  the  number  of  readers  siut 

As  regards  the  provincioliimi  to  be  met 
vith  in  this  volome,  I  may  say  that  the  reader 
will  not  find  one  which  is  not  (as  I  belieie) 
cither  native  or  imported  with  the  early  set- 
tlera,  nor  one  which  I  hava  not,  with  my  own 
eaiB,  heard  in  familiar  use.  In  the  metrical 
portion  of  the  book,  1  have  endeavored  to 
adapt  the  apelling  ns  nearly  aa  possible  to  the 
Drdmary  mode  of  pronmiciation.  Let  the  read- 
er who  deenu  me  over-particular  remember 
thii  caation  of  Martial :  — 


sf  0ri,  O  FtdaUine,  UMlvt; 


A  few  farther  explanatory  remarks  will  not 

I  shall  barely  lay  down  a  few  general  rolea 
for  the  reader's  guidance. 

1.  The  gennina  Yaukaa  never  givea  the 
rougli  sound  U>  the  r  when  he  can  iielp  it,  and 
oft£n  dlsplaye  considerable  ingenuity  in  avoid- 


mgit 


in  befor. 


vel. 


•J.  He  seldom  eonnds  the  final  g,  a  piece  of 
self-denial,  if  we  consider  his  iiartiality  foe 
naaaJa.  The  same  of  the  final  d,  as  kan'  and 
•Ian'  for  Aancf  and  stand. 

3.  The  k  in  anch  words  aa  irhite,  aim,  wHtn, 
heomita  altogether. 

4.  In  regard  to  a,  he  shows  some  incoDaiB- 
tenoy,  aomelimaa  giving  a  close  and  obscnrs 
sound,  as  hia  for  haee.  iendi/  for  handij,  a  for 
asy  diet  for  that,  and  again  giving  it  the  broad 
sound  it  has  in  Jhtfur,  as  hQjiaome  for  haiul- 

6.  To  the  souDd  ou  he  prefixes  an  e  (hard  to 
exemplify  otherwise  titan  orally). 

The  following  passage  in  Shakeipeare  be 
would  recits  thus :  — 

"  Neow  is  the  winta  uv  eoar  discontent 

Med  glorious  snrama  by  this  sun  o'  Yock, 

An'  all  the  cleouds  tbet  leoweced  upun  eour 

In  the  deep  bocsnin  o'  the  osliin  buried ; 
Neow  air  eour  broowi  beound    'ith  victorioua 

wreaths; 
Eour  brvneed  arms  hung  vp  f  er  nionimnnce  _; 
Ekiur  stam  alamms  changed  to  merry  meetina, 
Eonr  drefflo  maruhee  to  delighfle  raasurea. 
Grim-viso^d  war  heth  smeuthed  his  wrinkled 

An'  neow.  ioatid  a'  moontia'  barebid  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  o'  ferfle  edvereeries. 
He  capers  nimly  in  a  laily's  uhfimber. 
To  the  lasoiviona  pleasin'  uv  a  loot." 

0.  Au,  in  sncb  words  as  daughUr  and  ilaugh- 

7.  To  the  disli  thus  seaKned  add  a  drawl  ad 


[Ur.  WUbur'i  notes  ben  beoome  enUrety  IngOMUi- 


Uij.- 


N.] 


d.  Unable  to  procnre  a  likenesa  of  Mr.  Btg- 
low,  I  tliought  the  curious  reader  might  be 
gratified  wiUi  a  sight  of  the  editorial  effigies, 
here  a  ohoiue  between  two  was  offered, — 
me  a  profile  (entirely  black)  cut  by  Doyle, 
the  other  a  portrait  painted  by  a  native  artist 
of  much  promise.  The  first  of  tJiese  seemed 
wanting  in  expreasion,  and  in  the  second  a 
slight  obliquity  of  the  vianal  ofgnna  has  been 
heightened  (perhaps  from  an  ovorKlesire  of 
'       >  on  tbo  part  of  the  artist)  into  too  close 
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iH  approach  to  aotoal 


Thi«  al^lit 
aiT«r^Doe  m  my  opoiul  app^ratna  from  die 
OT^atrf  model  —  howerer  I  nui;  bava  bean 
taagbt  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  metoy 
Tather  than  a  cruts,  nnoe  it  enabled  me  to  gi-n 
aa  mncb  of  diiectnew  utd  penonal  application 
to  my  diaoonnee  aa  met  the  wants  of  my  oon- 
n^ation,  without  liak  of  offending  any  by 
being  anpposed  to  have  him  or  her  in  my  eye 
(aa  the  aaying  a)  —  seemed  yet  to  Ure.  Wil- 
bor  a  mffideat  objeittion  to  the  angiaTing'  of 
the  aforeaaid  paiotiiig.  We  read  of  many  who 
either  abaolataly  refuMd  to  allov  the  aopyine 
of  their  f  satDtea,  aa  eapeeially  £d  Flotiniia  and 
Agesilam  among  the  anoienti,  sot  to  mention 
tlw  more  modem  inataneea  of  Smoppina,  Pal«- 
ottoi,  tioelliu,  Velsenis,  Oataker,  and  othera, 
or  were  indifferent  therato,  aa  CromwelL 

p.  Yet  was  Cmar  daairona  of  eonoealing  his 
baldnea.  Ptr  contra,  my  Lord  Protector'a 
oarefnlneaa  in  the  matter  of  his  wart  might  be 
^ted.  Men  generally  more  desrooe  of  being 
ingtroved  in  their  portraits  than  ohaiaeten. 
Shall  probably  find  Tery  onflattered  lihenOMoa 
of  onnelTSS  in  Recording  Angel's  gallery. 

y.  Whether  any  of  our  natjonal  peonliaritiea 
nay  be  traced  t«  onr  use  of  itoTeB,  a*  a  certain 
*  f  the  lipe  in  p '--■—   — ^  - 


'  Hear  lyea  ;•  bodya  of  Mrs  Bxneot  Wilber, 
T*  orewell  aalTagea  they  kil'd  her 
Together  w^  ot£er  Chnstian  aolea  eleaTen, 
October  r  ">  d*T».  1107. 
T'  stream  of  Jordan  ah'  aa  eroat  ore 
And  now  expeaeta  me  on  T*  odierabote: 
I  live  in  hope  her  boob  to  Ms ; 
Her  earlUye  yaeras  were  tartj  and  nine." 
Frcm  OravMetu  in  Fthutta,  Vorli  Pariik. 


itifU 


e  theo 


re    probabl] _ 

ffennoeity  and   boepitaLty  of  bodL    Ancient 

Hexicana  nsed  stoves,   aa^  the   friar  Angnstin 

It  Popish 


died  early ;  for  only  tl        _  _ 

1714,  we  have  evidence  that  he  married  Wini- 
fred, danghter  of  lientenaut  "npiang. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  snbatuwe, 
for  we  find  him  in  lOOQ  conveying  "  one  un- 
divided eightieth  part  of  a  aaU^aeadow"  in 
Tabbok,  and  be  commanded  a  aloep  in  1702. 

Those  who  donbt  the  importance  of  genea- 
I   logical  stndiesyiutepofiW  geais  arjni>uatov«- 

I  trace  him  as  far  aa  1723,  and  there  loae 
bim.     In  that  year  ha  was  chosen  aslectman. 

No  graTestone.  Perhapa  overthrawn  when 
new  beatee-bonse  vraa  built,  180S. 

He  was  probably  the  eon  of  John,  who  aama 
from  Bilham  Conut.  Salop,  ciroa  1642. 

This  first  John  wai  a  man  of  conndenble 
importance,  being  twice  mendimed  with  the 
honorable  prefix  of  Mr.  in  the  town  reaoida. 
Name  spelt  with  two  i-a. 


Hexicana  nsed  stoves,  as  the  frii 

Roil  reporto,  Habloyt,  IIX  468,  —  b 

priests  not  always  reliable  anthority. 

To-day  [rioked  my  Isabella  grapes.  Crop 
ininred  by  aMachs  of  rose-bug  in  the  qtring. 

Whether  Noah  was  juatiflable  in '"" 

this  daa*  of  insecla  ? 

S.  Concenung  Hr.  Biglow's  pedi 
erably  cert^n   that  there  was  ne...    _   ^... 
among  his  ancestors.      An   otdinatiou  hymn 

attributed  to  a  mstflmal  uncle,  hot  perbape  a 
sort  of  production  not  demanding  the  creative 
faculty. 

Hia  grandfather  a  painter  of  the  grandiose 
or  Michael  An^lo  Bcbool.  Seldom  painted  ob- 
jects smaller  than  hooBea  or  bams,  and  these 


'Hear 


lar  lyeth  y*  bod  [stone  vnhaBpili/  bnim,'] 
:.  Ihon  Willber  IEk.1     IT  Tndoie  Hi,  in 
bracken   at   douHfid.    To  mt    it   atm» 


ee.    Tol- 


*■  Of  the  Wilbnn  no  complete  pedigree. 
The  crest  said  to  be  a  wild  boar,  whence,  per- 
haps, the  name,  (?)  A  connection  with  the 
Saris  of  Wilbrahnm  (qvi"'  wild  boar  bam) 
might  be  made  out.  This  snggestion  worth 
following  np.     In  1(177,  John  W.  ro.  Eipect 

.  had  isaue,  1 .  John,  2.  Haggaj,  3.  Expect, 

4.  Bnhamab,  G,  Desire. 


i.  1693.] 

A  friend  and  [fatli]er  nntoe  all  y"  oproast, 
Hee  gave  v*  wicked  familists  noa  reast. 
When  Sat[an  bllewe  his  Antinomian  blasta. 
Wee  clone  >«  [Willber  as  a  steadf]aat  marte. 
[A]  gaynaty*  IiOTridQna[kerB] " 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this  omiooa 
epitaph  is  matalated.  It  is  said  that  the  saori- 
legions  British  eoldiers  made  a  target  of  the 
stone  daring  the  war  of  Independence.  How 
odiouB  an  animosity  which  pansca  not  at  the 
grave  I  Bow  brutal  that  which  spans  not 
tJie  monnmenta  of  authentic  bistory!  This  is 
not  improbably  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Moody 
Fyram,  who  is  mentioned  by  Hubbard  as  hav- 
ing been  noted  for  a  silver  vein  of  poetry.  It 
his  papers  be  still  extant,  a  copy  might  poari- 
hlybert 
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No.  I 
A  LETTER 

FROM  UK.  BZEKIEL  BIGLOW  OF  JAALAM 
TO  THB  HON.  JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM, 
EDITOR  OF  THE  BOSTON  COURIER,  IN- 
CLOSING A  POEM  OF  HIS  SON,  MR. 
HOSEA  BIGLOW 

Jatlbm,  Jqm  ISIffi. 

MiSTKB  Eddttbr:  —  Our  Hosea  wnz 
down  to  Boston  last  week,  and  he  see  a 
ometin  Sarjont  a  strattin  roond  as  popler 
as  a  hen  with  1  ohioking,  with  2  fellers  a 
dnunmin  and  fifln  arter  hun  like  all  nater. 
the  sarjnnt  he  thout  Hosea  hed  n't  gat  his 
i  teeth  eat  cos  he  looked  a  kindo  's  though 
he'd  jest  com  down,  so  he  callated  to  hook 
him  in,  hat  Hosy  wood  n't  take  none  o'  his 
sarse  tat  all  he  hed  mach  as  20  Booster's 
tales  staok  onto  his  hat  and  eenamost  enaf 
hnas  a  hohhin  np  and  down  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  fignreea  onto  his  coat  and  tronsis, 
let  alone  wnt  nater  hed  sot  in  his  f  eaters, 
to  make  a  6  ponnder  out  on. 

wal,  Hosea  he  com  home  considerahal 
riled,  and  arter  I'd  ffone  to  hed  I  heem 
Him  a  thrashin  round  like  a  short-tailed 
Bull  in  fli-time.  The  old  Woman  ses  she 
to  me  ses  she,  Zekle,  ses  she,  our  Hosee  's 

Sat  the  chollery  or  suthin  anuther  ses  she, 
on't  yoa  Bee  sheered,  ses  I,  he  's  onej 
amakin  pottery  ^  ses  i,  he 's  oilers  on  hand 
at  that  ere  husynes  like  Da  &  martin,  and 
■hare  enuf ,  cum  momin,  Hosy  he  cum  down 
stares  full  chizzle,  hare  on  eend  and  cote 
tales  flyin,  and  sot  rite  of  to  go  reed  his 
Tarses  to  Parson  Wilhur  hein  he  haint  aney 
grate  shows  o'  book  larmn  himself,  bimeby 
he  cum  back  and  sed  the  parson  wuz  dreffle 
tickled  with  'em  as  i  hoop  yoa  will  Be,  and 
said  they  wuz  True  grit. 

Hosea  ses  taint  hardly  fair  to  call  'em 
hisn  now,  cos  the  parson  kind  o'  slicked  off 
som  o'  the  last  yarses,  but  he  told  Hosee 
he  didn't  want  to  put  his  ore  in  to  tetch  to 
the  Rest  on  'em,  bein  they  wuz  yerry  well 
As  thay  wuz,  and  then  Hosy  ses  he  sed 
suthin  a  nuther  about  Simplex  Mundishes 
or  sum  seoh  feUer,  but  I  eniess  Hosea  kind 
o*  did  n't  hear  him,  for  I  never  beam  o' 
nobody  o'  that  name  in  this  yilladge,  and 

^  Aui  huamli,  aui  vertos/aeit,  —  ff.  W. 


I  'ye  liyed  here  man  and  boy  76  year  cum 
next  tater  diggin,  and  thair  aint  no  wheres 
a  kitting  spryer  'n  I  be. 

If  you  prmt  'em  I  wish  you  'd  jest  let 
folks  know  who  hosy's  father  is,  cos  my  ant 
Keziah  used  to  say  it 's  nater  to  be  cums 
ses  she,  she  aint  liyin  thou^^  and  he  's 
a  likely  kind  o'  lad. 

EZEKIEL  BIGLOW. 


Thbash  awa^,  you  11  hev  to  rattle 

On  them  kittle-drums  o'  youm,  — 
'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  o'  cattle 

Thet  is  ketched  with  mouldy  com ; 
Put  in  stiff,  you  fif er  feller. 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be,  — 
Guess  you  11  toot  till  you  are  yeller 

'Fore  you  git  ahold  o'  me  I 

Thet  air  flaff  's  a  leetle  rotten, 

Hope  it  amt  your  Sunday's  best;— 
Fact  I  it  takes  a  sight  o'  cotton 

To  stuff  out  a  soger's  chest: 
Sence  we  farmers  hey  to  pay  f er  't, 

£f  you  must  wear  humps  like  these, 
S'posin'  you  should  try  salt  hay  f er  't, 

It  would  da  ez  slick  ez  grease. 

'T  would  n't  suit  them  Southun  fellers, 

They  're  a  dreffle  graspin'  set. 
We  must  oilers  blow  the  oellers 

Wen  they  want  their  irons  het; 
May  be  it 's  all  riffht  ez  preachin', 

But  my  naryes  it  kind  o'  grates. 
Wen  I  see  the  oyerreachin' 

O'  them  nigger-driyin'  States. 

Them  thet  rule  us,  them  slaye-traders, 

Haint  theycut  a  thunderin'  swarth 
(Helped  by  x  ankee  renenders), 

Thru  the  yartu  o'  the  ^orth  I 
We  begin  to  think  it 's  nater 

To  take  sarse  an'  not  be  riled;  — 
Who  'd  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  eend  at  bein'  biled  ? 

£z  f er  war,  I  call  it  murder,  — 

There  you  hey  it  plain  an'  flat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  f  urder 

Than  my  Testyment  fer  that; 
Grod  hez  sed  so  plump  an'  fairly, 

It 's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad. 
An'  you  'ye  gut  to  git  up  airly 

£f  you  want  to  take  in  God. 
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Taint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  uung  a  grain  more  right; 
Taint  af oUerin'  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight; 
Ef  yon  take  a  sword  an'  dior  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

Grod  11  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Wnt  's  the  use  o'  meetin'-c^oin' 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 
Ef  it 's  right  to  go  amowin' 

Fellex^men  like  oats  an'  rye  ? 
I  dunno  but  wut  it 's  pooty 

Trainin'  round  in  bobtail  coats,  — 
But  it 's  curus  Christian  dooty 

This  'ere  cuttin'  folks's  throats. 

They  may  talk  o'  Freedom's  airy 

Tell  they  're  pupple  in  the  face,  — 
It 's  a  grand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  the  barthrights  of  our  race; 
They  jest  want  this  Califomy 

So  's  to  lug  new  slave-states  in 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye. 

An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 

Aint  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 

Take  sech  everlastin*  pains, 
All  to  get  the  Devil's  thankee 

Helpm'  on  'em  weld  their  chains  ? 
Wy,  it 's  jest  ez  clear  ez  figgers. 

Clear  ez  one  an'  one  make  two, 
Chaps  thet  make  black  slaves  o'  niggers 

Want  to  make  wite  slaves  o'  you. 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I  've  come  to 

Arter  cipherin'  plaguy  smart. 
An'  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu, 

Any  gump  could  lam  by  heart; 
Laborin'  man  an'  laborin'  woman 

Hev  one  glory  an'  one  shame. 
Ev'y  thin*  thet  s  done  inhuman 

Injers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

'Taint  by  tumin'  out  to  hack  folks 

You  *re  agoin*  to  g^t  yonr  right, 
Nor  by  lookin'  down  on  black  folks 

Coz  you  *re  put  upon  by  wite; 
Slavery  aint  o*  nary  color, 

Taint  the  hide  thet  makes  it  wus, 
All  it  keers  fer  in  a  feller 

'S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  pus. 


Want  to  tackle  me  in,  du  ye  ? 

I  expect  you  11  hev  to  wait ; 
Wen  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  ye 

You  '11  begin  to  kal'late; 
S'pose  the  crows  wun't  fall  to  pickin' 

All  the  carkiss  from  your  bones, 
Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin' 

To  them  poor  huf-Spanish  drones  ? 

Jest  go  home  an'  ask  our  Nancy 

Wether  I  'd  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye,  —  guess  you  'd  fancy 

The  etanial  bung  wuz  loose  I 
She  wants  me  fer  home  consumption. 

Let  alone  the  hay  's  to  mow,  — 
Ef  you  're  arter  folks  o'  gumption. 

You  've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

Take  them  editors  thet 's  crowin' 

Like  a  cockerel  three  months  old,  — 
Don't  ketch  any  on  'em  goin'. 

Though  they  be  so  blasted  bold; 
Aint  they  a  prime  lot  o'  fellers  ? 

Tore  they  think  on  't    guess   they  H 
sprout 
(Like  a  peach  thet 's  got  the  yellers). 

With  the  meanness  bustin'  out. 

Wal,  go  long  to  help  'em  stealin' 

Bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves, 
Help  the  men  thet 's  oilers  dealin' 

Insults  on  your  fathers'  graves; 
Help  the  strong  to  g^nd  the  feeble, 

Help  the  many  agin  the  few, 
Help  the  men  thet  call  your  people 

Witewashed  slaves  an'  peddlin'  crew  I 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her. 

She  's  akneelin'  with  the  rest, 
She,  thet  ough'  to  ha'  clung  ferever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest; 
She  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world  I 

Ha'n't  they  sold  your  colored  seamen  ? 

Ha'n't  they  made  your  env'ys  w^iz  ? 
Wtit  *\\  make  ye  act  like  freemen  ? 

Wut*\\BJit  your  dander  riz  ? 

Come,  1 11  tell  ye  wut  I  'm  thinkin* 

Is  our  dooty  in  this  fix, 
They  'd  ha'  done  't  ez  quick  ez 

In  the  days  o'  seventy-six. 
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Clanff  the  bells  in  every  steeple, 

Call  all  true  men  to  disown 
The  tradoocers  of  our  people, 

The  enslavers  o'  their  own; 
Let  our  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 

Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth, 
Let  her  ring  this  messidge  loudly 

In  the  ears  of  all  the  South:  — 

'^  1 11  return  ye  good  fer  evil 

Much  ez  we  frail  mortils  can. 
But  I  wnn't  go  help  the  Devil 

Makin'  man  the  cus  o'  man; 
Call  me  coward,  call  me  traiter. 

Jest  ez  suits  your  mean  idees,  — 
Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

An'  the  friend  o'  God  an'  Peace!  " 

£f  I  'd  my  way  I  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an'  part. 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t'  other. 

Guess  it  would  n't  break  my  heart; 
Man  hed  ough'  to  put  asunder 

Them  thet  Grod  has  noways  jined; 
An'  I  should  n't  gretlv  wonder 

£f  there 's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

[The  firrt  recruiting  Mrg^eant  on  record  I 
conceive  to  have  been  that  individual  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earthy  and  walking  tp  and  down  in  it. 
Bishop  Latimer  will  have  him  to  have  been  a 
bishop,  but  to  me  that  other  oallinfl^  would  ap- 
pear more  congenial.  The  sect  of  Cainites  is 
not  yet  extinct,  who  esteemed  the  first-born  of 
Ad«n  to  be  the  most  worthy,  not  only  because 
of  that  privilege  of  primogeniture,  but  inasmuch 
as  he  was  able  to  overcome  and  slay  his  younger 
brother.  That  was  a  wiae  saying  of  the  famous 
Marquis  Peicara  to  the  Papal  Liegate,  tiiat  it 
wag  inq>09iiblefor  men  to  serve  Mars  and  Christ 
at  the  same  time.  Tet  in  time  past  the  profession 
of  arms  was  judsed  to  be  /car*  i^oxf^v  that  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  does  this  opinion  want  for  stren- 
uous npholden  even  in  our  day.  Must  we  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity 
was  only  intended  for  loeels,  or,  at  best,  to 
afford  an  opening  for  plebeian  ambition  ?  Or 
shall  we  hold  with  that  nicely  metaphysical 
Pomeranian,  Captain  Vratz,  who  was  Count 
Konigsmark*s  chief  instrument  in  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Thynne,  that  the  Scheme  of  Salvation 
has  been  arranged  with  an  especial  eye  to  the 
necessities  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  **  God 
would  consider  a  gentleman  and  deal  with  him 
suitably  to  the  condition  and  profession  he  had 
^Uiced  him  in*'?  It  may  be  said  of  us  all, 
Sxenqploplus  quam  ratione  vivimus, — H.  W.] 


No.  U 
A  LETTER 

FROM  MR.  ROSEA  BIGLOW  TO  THE  HON.  J. 
T.  BUCKINGHAM,  EDITOR  OP  THE  BOS- 
TON COURIER,  COVERING  A  LETTER 
FROM  MR.  B.  SAWIX,  PRIVATE  IN  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT 

[This  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin^s  was  not  origi- 
nally written  in  verse.  Mr.  Biglow,  thiwlcing  it 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  metrical  adornment, 
translated  it,  so  to  speak,  into  his  own  yemacu- 
lar  tongue.  This  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
the  question,  whether  rhyme  be  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression natural  to  the  human  race.  If  leisure  ' 
nom  other  and  more  important  avocations  be 
granted,  I  will  handle  the  matter  more  at  large 
in  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume.  In  this 
place  I  will  barelv  remark,  that  I  have  some- 
times noticed  in  the  unlangnaged  prattlings  of 
infants  a  fondness  for  alliteration,  assonance, 
and  even  rhyme,  in  which  natural  predisposition 
we  may  trace  the  three  degrees  through  which 
our  Axiglo-Saxon  verse  rose  to  its  cuunination 
in  the  poetry  of  Pope.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  questioning  in  these  remarks  that  pious 
theory  wnich  suppoees  that  children,  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  would  naturally  dis- 
course in  Hebrew.  For  this  the  authority  of 
one  experiment  is  claimed,  and  I  could,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  desire  its  establishment, 
inasmuch  as  the  acouirement  of  that  sacred 
tongue  would  thereby  oe  facilitated.  I  am  aware 
that  Herodotus  states  the  conclusion  of  Psam- 
meticus  to  have  been  in  favor  of  a  dialect  of 
the  Phrygian.  But,  beside  the  chance  that  a 
trial  of  this  importance  would  hardly  be  blessed 
to  a  Pagan  monarch  whose  only  motive  was 
curiosity,  we  have  on  the  Hebrew  side  the 
comparatively  recent  investigation  of  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  I  will  add  to  this  pre- 
fatory remark,  that  Mr.  Sawin,  though  a  native 
of  Jaalam,  has  never  been  a  stated  attendant 
on  the  religious  exercises  of  my  congregation. 
I  consider  my  humble  efforts  prospered  in  that 
not  one  of  my  sheep  hath  ever  mdued  the  wolf  *8 
clothing  of  war,  save  for  the  comparatively 
innocent  diversion  of  a  militia  training.  Not 
that  my  flock  are  backward  to  undergo  the 
hardships  of  defensive  warfare.  They  serve 
cheerf uUy  in  the  ^^reat  army  which  fights,  even 
unto  deaUi  pro  arts  et  focis^  accoutred  with  the 
spade,  the  axe,  the  plane,  tJie  sledge,  the  spell- 
ing-book, and  other  such  effectual  weapons 
against  want  and  ignorance  and  unthrift.  I 
have  taught  Uiem  (under  God)  to  esteem  our 
human  institutions  as  but  tents  of  a  night,  to 
be  stricken  whenever  Truth  puts  the  bugle  to 
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her  lips  and  sounds  a  maroh  to  the  heights  of 
wider-Tiewed  intelligenee  and  more  perfect 
QiyanirjUaoni  ^  H.  W* J 

Mister  Buckinum,  the  follerin  Billet 
was  writ  hum  by  a  Yung  feller  of  oar  town 
that  wuz  cussed  fool  enuff  to  goe  atrottin 
inter  Miss  Chiff  arter  a  Drum  and  fife,  it 
ain't  Nater  for  a  feller  to  let  on  that  he  's 
sick  o'  any  bizness  that  He  went  intu  off 
his  own  free  will  and  a  Cord,  but  I  rather 
callate  he's  middlin  tired  o'  voluntearin 
By  this  Time.  I  bleeve  a  may  pat  depend- 
ants on  his  statemence.  For  I  never  heered 
nothin  bad  on  him  let  Alone  his  havin  what 
Parson  Wilbur  cals  a  pong  shong  for  cock- 
tales,  and  he  ses  it  wuz  a  soshiashun  of  idees 
act  him  agoin  arter  the  Crootin  Sargient 
006  he  wore  a  cooktale  onto  his  hat. 

his  Folks  gm  the  letter  to  me  and  i  shew 
it  to  parson  Wilbur  and  he  ses  it  ouj^hter 
Bee  printed,  send  It  to  mister  Buokmum, 
ses  he,  i  don't  oilers  M^ree  with  him,  ses  he, 
but  by  Time,^  ses  he,  Tdu  like  a  feller  that 
aint  a  Feared. 

I  have  intosspussed  a  Few  refleckshuns 
bear  and  thair.  We  're  kind  o'  prest  with 
Hayin. 

Ewers  respeofly 

HOSEA  BIGLOW. 

Thib  kind  o'  sogerin'  aint  a  mite  like  oar 

October  trainin', 
A  chap  ooold  dear  right  out  from  there  ef 

't  only  looked  uke  rainin', 
An'  th'  Gunnies,  tu,  could  kiver  up  their 

shappoes  with  bandanners, 
An'  send  the  insines  skootin'  to  the  bar- 
room with  their  banners 
(Fear  o*  gittin'  on  'em  spotted),  an'  a  feller 

could  cry  quarter 
£f  he  fired  away  hb  ramrod  arter  tn  much 

rum  an'  water. 
BecoUect  wut  fun  we  bed,  you  'n'  I  an' 

Ezry  Hollis, 
Up  there  to  Waltham  plain  last  fall,  along 

o'  the  Comwallis  ?  * 
This  sort  o'  thing  unt  Jest  like  thet,  —  I 

wish  thet  I  wuz  rnrder,*  — 


1  In  relation  to  this  exprenion,  I  cannot  Imt  think 
that  Mr.  Biglow  has  been  too  hast j  in  attributing  it  to 
me.  Thoni^  Time  be  a  oompftratiTeW  innooent  per^ 
■ooage  to  swear  by,  and  though  Longmus  in  Wb  di*> 
eourae  ncpl*Yrfn«ff  ha^e  commended  tunely  oaths  as  not 
only  ft  useful  out  sublime  figure  of  speech,  yet  I  hsTO 
•Iways  kept  my  lipe  free  fr«n  that  tnomfnatinii.  OiH 


Nimepunce  a  day  fer  killin'  folks  eomes 

kind  o'  low  fer  murder, 
(Wy  I  'ye  worked  out  to  slarterin'  some 

fer  Deacon  Cephas  Billins, 
An'  in  the  hardest  times  there  ma  1  ollen 

tetched  ten  shillins,) 
There  's  sutthin'  gits  into  my  throat  thet 

makes  it  hard  to  S¥raller, 
It  oomes  so  nateral  to  think  about  a  hempen 

collar; 
It 's  glory,  —  but,  in  spite  o'  all  my  tiyin' 

to  fi;it  callous, 
I  feel  a  kind  o'  in  a  cart,  aridin'  to  the 

gallns. 
But  wen  it  comes  to  bem*  killed, — I  teUye 

I  felt  streaked 
The  fust  time  't  ever  I  found  oat  wy  bag^ 

gonets  wuz  peaked; 
Here  's  how  it  wuz:  I  started  out  to  go  to 

a  fandango. 
The  sentinul  he  ups  an'  sez,  ^  Thet  'a  far- 

der  'an  you  can  go." 
*'None  o'    your   sarse,"    sez  I;    ses  he, 

"  Stan'  back  !"    << Aint  yoa  a  boa- 
ter?" 
Sez  I,  <<  I  'm  up  to  all  thet  air,  I  goeas 

I  'ye  ben  to  muster; 
I  know  wy  sentinuls  air  sot;  yoa  aint  agoin' 

to  eat  us; 
Caleb  haint   no   monopoly  to    coozt  the 

seenoreetas; 
My  folks  to  hum  air  full  ez  good  es  his^ 

be,  by  golly  I" 
An'  so  ez  I  wuz  goin'  by,  not  thinkin'  wot 

would  folly, 
The   eyerlastin'    cus  he    stack   his   one- 
pronged  pitchfork  in  me 
An'  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  dose  es  ef 

I  wuz  an  in'my. 

Wal,  it  beats  all  how  big  I  felt  hooimwin' 

in  ole  Funnel 
Wen  Mister  Bolles  he  gin  the  sword  to  our 

Leftenant  Cunnle, 
(It  '8  Mister  Secondary  Bolles,*  thet  writ 

the  prize  peace  essay; 
Thet 's  wy  he  did  n't  list  himself  along  o' 

ns,  I  dessay,) 

prtfa$imn  fnUauSf  I  hate  your  swimiIih  lad  haetoril 
xeUows.— H.  w. 

>  iShait  the  Bite  of  «  feller  with  «  mnddt  mI  dn  pirn 
But  their  it  fun  to  a  comwaDis  I  aint  agoin*  to  dsaj  tt> 
— H.  B. 

t  he  means  Not  quite  so  fur  I  goaaa.  — H.  B. 


<  the  ignorant  ereetor  means  flalrl'etafy ;  bat  hi 
oilers  studk^to  his  booka  Ilka  odbbin^  «u  to  as  !!•• 
■tono.  — H.  B. 
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An'  Bantcraly  ta^  talked  pooty  load|  bat 

don't  pat  hii  foot  in  it, 
Coz  haman  life   's  so  sacred  thet  he  's 

principled  agin  it,  — 
Thoogh  I  myself  can't  rightly  see  it 's  any 

was  aehokin'  on  'em, 
Than  pnttin'  ballets  thru  their  lights,  or 

with  a  bagnet  pokin'  on  'em; 
How  drefiQe  slick  he  reeled  it  off  (like 

Blitz  at  oar  lyceam 
Ahanlin'  ribbins  from  his  chops  so  qnick 

yoa  skeercely  see  'em), 
Abont  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  (an'  saxons 

wonld  be  handy 
To  da  the  baryin'  down  here  npon  the  Rio 

Grandy), 
Aboat   oar   patriotic   pas    an'   oar   star- 
spangled  banner, 
Oarooantzr's  bird  alookin'  on  an'  singin' 

oat  nosanner. 
An'  how  he  (Mister  B.  himself)  wnz  happy 

f er  Ameriky,  — 
I  felt,  ez  sister  Patience  sez,  a  leetle  mite 

histericky. 
I  felt,  I  swon,  ez  thongh  it  waz  a  drefiQe 

kind  o'  privilege 
Atzampin'    roand     wm    Boston    streets 

among  the  gatter's  drivelage; 
I  actHy  thoaght  it  waz  a  treat  to  hear  a 

little  £ammin'. 
An'  it  did  bonyfidy  seem  nullanynm  waz 

acomin' 
Wen  all  on  as  got  soits  (darned  like  them 

wore  in  the  state  prison) 
An'  every  feller  felt  ez  thongh  all  Mexico 

waz  hisn.^ 

Tbia  'ere  's  aboat  the  meanest  place  a 
sknnk  conld  wal  disldver 

(SaltiUo  's  Mexican,  I  blieve,  fer  wat  we 
call  Salt-river) ; 

The  sort  o'  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  does 
beat  all  nater, 

I  'd  give  a  year's  pay  fer  a  smell  o'  one 
good  blae-nose  tater; 

Hie  ooantry  here  thet  Mister  Bolles  de- 
clared to  be  so  charmin' 

1  it  mut  be  aload  fhftt  than  *■  «  strMk  of  naUt  In 
lorln'  flho,  but  it  aarttnlT  ii  1  of  the  cunuett  thing*  in 
MKter  to  eee  a  riBpeoktable  dri  gooda  dealer  (deekon  off 
a  efantch  maybe)  a  rigsin*  himeelf  out  in  the  weigh  they 
dn  and  ibuttin*  roand  in  the  Reisn  aipilin*  hie  trowale 
and  maUn*  wet  sooda  of  himaeli.  Ef  any  thin*a  fo<d- 
taher  and  moor  dieklna  than  militeny  gloary  it  ia  mi- 
Udiy^oary.— H.  B. 

*  tbaaa    lellan  are    Terry  proppilly  called    Bank 


Throaghoat   is   svrarmin'  with  the  most 

alarmin'  kind  o'  varmin. 
He  talked  aboat  delishis  froots,  bat  then 

it  wnz  a  wopper  all. 
The  hoU  on  't  's  mad  an'  prickly  pears, 

with  here  an'  there  a  diapparal ; 
Ton  see  a  feller  peekin'  oat,  an ,  fast  yoa 

know,  a  litfiat 
Is  roand  yonr  throat  an'  yon  a  copse,  'fore 

yoa  can  say,  "  Wat  air  ye  at  ?"  * 
Toa  never  see  sech  darned  gret  bags  (it 

may  not  be  irrelevant 
To  say  I  've*seen  a  scaraboBus  pQularku^ 

big  ez  a  year  old  elephant). 
The  ligiment  come  up  one  day  in  time  to 

stop  a  red  bacp 
From  rannin'  off  wiui  Cnnnle  Wright,  —  't 

wnz  jest  a  common  cimex  lechdarius. 

One  niffht  I  started  np  on  eend  an'  thoaght 

I  waz  to  ham  aedn, 
I  heem  a  horn,  thinks  1  it 's  Sol  the  fisher- 
man hez  come  agin. 
His  bellowses  is  sonnd  enoagh, — ez  I  'm  a 

livin'  creeter, 
I  felt  a  thing  go  thrn  my  leg,  —  't  woz 

nothin'  more  'n  a  skeeter  ! 
Then  there  's  the  yaller  fever,  tn,  they  call 

it  here  el  vomito,  — 
(Come,  thet  wan't  da,  yoa  landcrab  there, 

I  tell  ye  to  le'  go  my  toe  I 
My  gracious  !  it 's  a  scorpion  thet 's  took 

a  shine  to  play  with  't, 
I  darsn't  skeer  the  tarnal  thing  fer  fear 

he  'd  run  away  with  't.) 
Afore  I  come  away  from  hum  I  hed  a 

strong  persuasion 
Thet  Mexicans  wom't  human  beans,^  —  an 

onrang  outaog  nation, 
A  sort  o'  f ol£s  a  chap  could  kill  an'  never 

dream  on  't  arter, 
No  more  'n  a  feller  'd  dream  o'  pigs  thet 

he  hed  hed  to  slarter; 
^^I  'd  an  idee  thet  they  were  built  arter  the 

darkie  fashion  all. 
An'  kickin'  colored  folks  about,  yon  know, 

's  a  kind  o'  national;    /^ 

Heroes,  and  the  more  tha  kill  the  ranker  and  more 
Herowick  tha  beknm.  —  H.  B. 
*  it  wuB  "  tomblebng  **  aa  he  Writ  it,  but  the  parson 

gat  the  Latten  inatid.  i  sed  tother  maid  better  meeter, 
at  he  said  tha  was  eddykated  peepl  to  Boston  and  tha 
woald  n*t  Stan*  it  no  how.  ionow  as  tha  wood  and 
idnow  M  tha  wood.  —  H.  B. 

<  he  means  human  beins,  that  *s  wot  he  means,  i 
spose  he  kinder  thought  tha  wuz  human  bnans  ware 
the  Zisle  Poles  comes  orom.  —  H.  B. 
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Bat  wen  I  jined  I  woni't  so  wise  ez  thet 

air  qaeen  o'  Shebj, 
Fer,  come  to  look  at  'em,  they  aint  much 

diff 'rent  from  wot  we  be, 
An'  here  we  air  ascrougin'  'em  oat  o'  thir 

own  dominions, 
Ashelterin'  'em,  ez  Caleb  sez,  nnder  onr 

eagle's  pinions, 
Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  np  jest  by  the 

slack  o*  's  trowsis 
An'  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  oat  o' 

all  his  homes  an'  houses; 
Wal,  it  does  seem  a  corns  way,  bat  then 

hooraw  f  er  Jackson  I 
It  mast  be  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  it 's  reg'lar 

Anelo-saxon. 
The  Mezxans  don't  fight  fair,  they  say, 

they  piz'n  all  the  water. 
An'  du  amazin'  lots  o'  things  thet  is  n't 

wut  they  ongh'  to; 
Bein'  they  haint  no  lead,  they  make  their 

ballets  oat  o'  copper 
An'  shoot  the  darned  things  at  as,  ta,  wich 

Caleb  sez  aint  proper; 
He  sez  they  'd  ou?h'  to  stan'  right  ap  an' 

let  as  pop  em  fairly 
(Gaess  wen  he  ketches  'em  at  thet  he  11 

hey  to  git  np  airly), 
^^  Thet  oar  nation  's  bigger  'n  theim  an'  so 

its  rights  air  bigger. 
An'  thet  it  s  all  to  make  'em  free  thet  we 

air  pullin'  trieg^r, 
Thet  Anglo  Saxondom's  idee  's  abreakin' 

*em  to  pieces, 
An'  thet  idee  s  thet  eyery  man  doos  jest 

wut  he  damn  pleases; 
£f  I  don't  make  his  meanin'  clear,  perhaps 

in  some  respex  I  can, 
I  know  thet   *'  every  man  "  don't  mean  a 


lig^er  or  a  Mexican ; 
re  8  another  thincr  I 


Ad'  there  ^s  another  thing  I  know,  an'  thet 
is,  ef  these  creeturs, 

Thet  stick  an  Anglosaxon  mask  onto  State- 
prison  feeturs, 

Should  come  to  Jaalam  Centre  fer  to 
argify  an'  spout  on  *t, 

The  gals  'ould  count  the  silver  spoons  the 
minnit  they  cleared  out  on  't.  / , 

This  goin'  ware   glory  waits  ye  haint  one 

agreeable  feetur, 
An'  ef  it  wom't  fer  wakin'  snakes,  I  'd 

home  agin  short  meter; 
O,    would  n't    I    be    off,  quick  timet  ef 

't  wom't  thet  I  wnz  sartin 


They  'd  let  the  daylight  into  me  to  pay  me 

fer  desartin  1 
I  don't  approye  o'  tellin'  tales,  bat  jest  to 

you  I  may  state 
Oar  OBsif ers  aint  wut  they  was  afore  they 

left  the  Bay-state; 
Then  it  wuz  **  Mister  Sawin,  tax^  yea  'ze 

middlin'  well  now,  be  ye  ? 
Step  np  an'  take  a  nipper,  sir;  I  'm  dreffle 

glad  to  see  ye  ; " 
But  now  it 's  **  Ware  's  my  eppylet  ?  here, 

Sawin,  step  an'  fetch  it ! 
An'  mind  your  eye,  be  thund'rin'  spry,  or, 

damn  ye,  yon  shall  ketch  it ! 
Wal,  ez  the  Doctor  sez,  some  pork  will  bile 

so,  but  by  mighty, 
Ef  I  bed  some  on  'em  to  ham,  I  'd  giye 

'em  linkum  yity, 
I  'd  play  the  rogue's  march  on  their  hides 

an'  other  music  follerin'  — 
But  I  must  close  my  letter  here,  fer  one  on 

'em  's  ahollerin'. 
These  Anglosaxon  ossifers,  —  wal,  taint  no 

use  ajawin', 
I  'm  safe  enusted  fer  the  war, 

Toum, 

BIRDOFREDOM  SAWIN. 

[Those  have  not  been  wanting  (aa,  indeed. 
when  hath  Satan  been  to  seek  for  attomejB  ?} 
who  have  maintained  that  our  late  inroad  upon 
Mexico  was  undertaken  not  so  much  for  the 
avenging  of  any  national  quarrel,  as  for  the 
spreading  of  free  institutions  and  ol  Protestant- 
ism. Capita^  vix  duabus  Anticyris  medenda! 
Veiily  I  admire  that  no  pious  sergeant  among 
^ese  new  Crusaders  beheld  Martin  Luther  ri^ 
ing  at  the  front  of  the  host  upon  a  tamed  ponti- 
fical bull,  aSf  in  that  former  mvasion  of  luzioou 
the  zealous  Gomara  (spawn  though  he  were  oi 
the  Scarlet  Woman)  was  favored  with  a  vison 
of  St.  James  of  ComposteUa,  skewering  the 
infidels  upon  his  apostolical  lance.  We  read, 
flJso,  that  jRichard  of  the  lion  heart,  having  gone 
to  Palestine  on  a  similar  errand  ox  merey,  was 
divinely  encouraged  to  cut  the  throats  ol  sneh 
Paynims  as  refused  to  swallow  the  bread  of  life 
(doubtless  that  they  might  be  thereafter  inear 
uacitated  for  swallowing  the  filthy  gobbets  of 
Mahonnd)  by  angels  of  heayen,  who  cried  to  the 
king  and  his  knights,  —  SeianeurSj  ttiez  !  tma  ! 
providentially  using  the  French  tongue,  as 
being  the  only  one  understood  by  their  auditors. 
This  would  aiipie  for  the  pantoglottiflcm  of  these 
celestial  intell^noes,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Devil,  teste  Cotton  Mather^is  unversed  in 
certain  of  the  Indian  dialects,  x  et  must  he  be 
a  seraeiologist  the  most  expert,  making  himaelf 
intelligible  to  eyery  people  and  kindred  by 
signs ;  no  other  discourse,  mdeed,  being  needfoli 
turn  SQch  as  the  mackerel-fisher  holds  with  his 
filmed  quany,  who,  if  other  bait  be  wantinKt 
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can  by  a  bare  bit  of  white  nw  at  the  end  of  a 
string  captiyate  those  fooHsh  fishes.  Snch  pis- 
catonal  persuasion  is  Satan  cunning  in.  Before 
one  he  tnuls  a  hat  and  feather,  or  a  bare  feather 
without  a  hat;  before  another,  a  Presidential 
ehair  or  a  tide-waiter^s  stool,  or  a  pulpit  in  the 
city,  no  matter  what.  To  us,^  dangling  there 
oyer  our  heads,  they  seem  junkets  oropped 
oat  of  the  seyenth  heayen,  sops  dipped  in  neo- 
tar,  but,  onoe  in  our  mouths,  they  are  all  one, 
bits  of  fuzzy  cotton. 

This,  howeyer,  bythe  way.  It  is  time  now 
revocare  gradum.  While  so  many  mirades  of 
tUs  sort,  youched  by  eye-witnesses,  haye  en- 
conrased  the  arms  of  Papists,  not  to  speak  of 
EcheUams  at  Marathon  and  those  iJioscuri 
(whom  we  must  conclude  imps  of  the  pit)  who 
sundry  times  captained  the  pagan  Roman  sol- 
diery, it  is  strange  that  our  first  American  cm- 
aade  was  not  in  some  such  wise  also  signalized. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  hath  manifestly 
prospered  our  armies.  This  opens  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  when  our  hands  are  strengthened 
to  make  great  slaughter  of  our  enemies,  it  be 
absolutely  and  demonstratiyely  certain  that 
this  mignt  is  added  to  us  from  aboye,  or 
whether  some  Potontato  froxn  an  onposito  quar- 
ter may  not  haye  a  finger  in  it,  as  there  are  few 
pies  into  which  his  meddling  digits  are  not 
thrust.  Would  the  Sanctifier  and  petter-apart 
of  the  seyenth  day  haye  assisted  in  a  yictory 
gained  on  the  SabDath,  as  was  one  in  the  late 
war?  Do  we  not  know  from  Josephus,  that, 
careful  of  His  decree,  a  certain  riyer  in  Judcea 
abstained  from  flowing  on  the  dajr  of  Rest  ? 
Or  has  that  day  become  less  an  object  of  His 
especial  care  since  the  year  16d7,  when  so  mani- 
fest a  proyidence  occurred  to  Mr.  William 
Trowbridge,  in  answer  to  whose  prayers,  when 
he  and  alTon  shipboard  with  him  were  stanring, 
a  dolphin  was  sent  daily,  **  which  was  enou^ 
to  serye  'em;  only  on  Saturdays  they  still 
catched  a  couple,  and  on  the  Lord^s  Daps  they 
coold  cateh  none  at  all  **  ?  Haply  they  mijfirht 
haye  been  permitted,  by  way  01  mortification, 
to  take  some  few  souljpins  (those  banes  of  the 
•alt-water  angler),  which  unseemly  fish  would, 
nioreoyer,  haye  conyeyed  to  them  a  symbol- 
ieal  reproof  for  their  breach  of  the  day,  being 
known  in  the  rude  dialect  of  our  mariners  as 
Cape  Cod  Clergymen. 

It  has  been  a  refreshment  to  many  nice  con- 
sciences to  know  that  our  Chief  Magistrate 
would  not  regard  with  eyes  of  approyal  the  (by 
many  esteemed)  sinful  pastime  01  dancine,  and 
I  own  mjrself  to  be  so  tar  of  that  mind,  tnat  I 
oonld  not  but  set  my  face  against  tiib  Mexican 
Polka,  though  danced  to  the  Presidential  piping 
with  a  Ghibematorial  second.  If  eyer  the  coun- 
try should  be  seized  with  another  such  mania 
pro  proptManda  fide^  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  fiu  our  Dombsnells  with  alternate  copies  of 
the  Cambridge  Platform  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  whidi  would  produce  a  mixture  of  the 
highest  explosiye  power,  and  to  wrap  eyery  one 
of  onr  cannon-balls  in  a  leaf  of  the  New  Teete- 
msnt,  the  reading  of  which  is  denied  to  tiiose 


who  sit  in  the  darkness  of  Popery.  Those  iron 
eyangelists  would  thus  be  able  to  disseminate 
yital  religion  and  Gospel  truth  in  quarters  inac- 
cessible to  the  ordinary  missionary.  I  haye  seen 
lads,  unimpregnate  with  the  more  sublimated 
punctiliousness  of  Walton,  secure  pickerel,  tak- 
ing their  unwary  siesta  beneath  the  lily-pads 
too  nigh  the  surface,  with  a  gun  and  small  shot. 
Why  not,  then,  since  gunpowder  was  unknown 
in  tne  time  of  the  Apostles  (not  to  enter  here 
upon  the  question  wnether  it  were  discoyered 
before  that  period  h^  the  Chinese),  suit  our 
metaphor  to  the  age  m  which  we  liye,  and  say 
shooters  as  well  as  fishers  of  men  ? 

I  do  much  fear  that  we  shall  be  seized  now 
and  then  with  a  Protestant  feryor,  as  long  as 
we  haye  neighbor  Naboths  whose  wallowings  in 
Papistical  mire  excite  our  horror  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  desirableness  of  tneir 
yineyards.  Yet  I  rejoice  that  some  earnest 
Protestants  haye  been  made  b:^  this  war,  —  I 
mean  those  who  protested  affainst  it.  Fewer 
they  were  than  I  could  wish,  tor  one  might  im- 
agine America  to  haye  been  colonized  by  a  tribe 
of  those  nondescript  African  animals  the  Aye- 
Ayes,  so  difficult  a  word  is  No  to  us  all.  There 
is  some  malformation  or  defect  of  the  yocal 
organs,  which  either  preyents  our  uttering  it 
at  all,  or  giyes  it  so  thick  a  pronunciation  as  to 
be  unintellifipble.  A  moutn  filled  with  the 
national  pudding,  or  watering  in  expectation 
thereof,  is  wholly  incompetent  to  this  refractory 
monosyllable.  An  abiect  and  herpetic  Public 
Opinion  is  the  Pope,  tne  Anti-Christ,  for  us  to 
protest  against  e  corde  cordium.  Ana  by  what 
College  of  Cardinals  is  this  our  Ood  Vyicar,  our 
binder  and  looser,  elected  ?  Very  like,  b^  ths 
sacred  oonclaye  of  Tag,  Rag,  ana  Bobtail,  in 
the  gracious  atmosphere  of  the  grogshop.  Yet 
it  is  of  this  that  we  must  all  be  puppete.  This 
thumps  the  pulpit-cushion,  this  gmaes  the  edi- 
tor's pen,  this  wags  the  senator's  tongue.  This 
decides  what  Scriptures  are  canonical,  and  shuf- 
fles Christ  away  mto  the  Apocrypha.  Accord- 
ing to  that  sentence  fathered  upon  Solon,  Ovrw 

liilti69toy  Kojchy  ipxrrat  olicaS*  Maory.     This  unclean 

spirit  is  skilful  to  assume  yarious  shapes.  I 
haye  known  it  to  enter  my  own  stuay  and 
nudge  my  elbow  of  a  Saturday,  under  the  sem- 
blance 01  a  wealthy  member  of  my  congregation. 
It  were  a  great  blessing,  if  eyery  particular  of 
what  in  |^e  sum  we  cidl  populiv  sentiment 
could  carry  about  the  name  of  its  manufacturer 
stamped  legibly  upon  it.  I  gaye  a  steb  under 
the  Mth  rib  to  that  pestilent  faUaoy,  —  ''Our 
country,  right  or  wron^,"  —  by  tracing  its  origi- 
nal to  a  speech  of  Ensign  CiUey  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Bungtown  Fencibles.  —  H.  W.] 


No.  Ill 

WHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS 

[A  FEW  remarks  on  the  following  yerses  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  satire  in  them  was 
not  meant  to  haye  any  personal,  but  only  a 
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tarj  Mr.  Biglow  had  never  heard,  till  he  «w 
the  lutMr  itself.     Tbs  position  of  tbp  wtdiiat  is 


ccmtiDUes  to 


i«  which  he  vould  not  have  chot 

■    haj  the  eloctdoD  been  left  to  hinuwlf .     In  at- 

f    dickiog  but  priufriplefl,  he  a  ohhged  to  lelect 

I    some  iuciiriilunl  who  has  miide   himself  their 

I    -exponent,  and  in  wham  tbey  are  impeisdoste,  to 

I     the  end  that  what  he  fiaya  ma^  not,  thromfh 

I    unhienitf.  be  dissipated  tenua  in  auras.     Fur 

That  aaye  ^neca?    Longum  iirr per  j^irceplUt 

brtve.  el  ^fficace  pn-  exftiipla,     A  bad  principle  is 

4»mparatively  harmlp"""  "-^-'l"  ■*  .*-".*^».....o  t^  u^ 

tne  life  and  character,  the  sayings  and 
«f  partioular  pennns.  It  is  one  of  Che  cdd- 
jiingest  fetchefl  of  Satan,  that  he  neTer  enneM 
hinuelf  directly  to  unr  arrovi,  bnt,  still  dodK- 
ing-  behind  this  neighbor  or  that  aoqoainl- 
Ance,  compels  iis  to  wonnd  him  thrgwh  them, 
^  at  all.  He  holds  onr  otfcotioiii  as  bOBtagea, 
■the  while  he  patches  np  a  tmoe  with  onr  con- 
Meanwhile^  let  aa  not  fotg«t  that  the  aim  of 
the  tmo  satinet  is  not  to  be  severe  npon  persons, 
lint  only  upon  falsehood,  and,  as  Truth  and 
falsehood  start  from  the  some  point,  and  some- 
times  even  go  aloou  together  for  a  little  way, 
his  bDBinesB  is  to  follow  the  path  of  the  latter 
after  it  diverges,  and  to  show  her  floundering  in 
the  boRSt  the  <ind  of  it.  Truth  is  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  satire.  There  isso  brave  a  umpUcity 
in  bur,  that  she  can  uo  more  be  made  ridiculous 
iban  an  oak  or  a  pine.  The  danger  of  the  satinet 
IS.  that  coutiDual  use  may  deaden  his  sensibility 
to  the  force  of  langna^.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  liable  to  strike  h^^er  than  he  knows  or 
intendi.  He  may  be  careful  to  put  on  hiB  box- 
ing-gloves, and  yet  forget  that,  the  older  they 
rw,  the  more  plainly  may  the  knuckles  inside 
felt.  Moreover,  in  tlie  heat  of  contest,  the 
-eye  is  insensibly  drawn  to  the  crown  of  victory, 
whooe  tawdry  tinsel  glitters  throneh  that  dust 
of  the  ring  which  obscures  Truth  s  wtEBth  of 
simple  leaves.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
my  young  friend,  ilt,  Biglow.  needed  a  moni- 
iury  hand  laid  on  his  arm.  —  aliauid  nfffiami- 
nandits  eral.  1  have  never  thongnt  it  good  hns' 
handry  to  water  the  tender  plants  of  rqjorm  with 
jigud /aril's,  yet,  where  so  much  is  to  do  in  the 
"beds,  he  were  a  sorry  gardener  who  sbonU  wage 
a  vbole  day's  war  with  an  iron  scuffle  on  those 
ill  weeds  that  make  the  garden-walks  of  life 
unsightly,  when  a  sprinkle  of  Attio  salt  will 
Hither  them  ap.  £st  an  rtiam  malediandi, 
■ays  Sealigor.  and  truly  it  is  a  hard  thing  tn 
Bay  where  the  graceful  gentleness  of  the  lamb 
merges  in  downright  BheBpishness.  We  may 
conclnde  with  wort)iy  and  wise  Dr.  Fnller,  that 


""^^l 


LW.] 


t^y 


GuvENSR  B.  is  a  sensible  man; 

Ue  stays  to  his  home  an'  looks  arter  hii 
folks; 
He  draws  bis  fmrer  ez  straight  ex  he  can, 
An*  into  oobodj's  tat^r-patch  pokes; 
Bnt  John  P- 
Robinson  he 
Set  be  wunt  yote  fer  Gurener  B. 


My  t  tunt  it  terrible  ?     Wut  shall  we  dn  ? 
D  o'  course,  — ' 

ronnd,  (dont 


Ve. 

thet  's  flat; 
Gueos  we  shall  hev  to  come 
yon?) 

~   fer  thnndec  an'  guns,  an'  i 


An'  go  in  : 
that; 

Fer  John  P. 
KobinsoD  he 
Sez  be  wont  vote  fer  GuTener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man: 

He  'a  ben  on  all  sides  tbet  give  places  or 

Bat  consistency   still   wui   a  part   of   bis 

He  's  ben  true  to  one  party,  —  an'  thet  is 
himself;  — 

So  John  P. 
Rohinsou  be 
Set  be  shall  vote  fer  Gtneral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war ; 

He  don't  vally  princerple  more  'n  an  old 

Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs  fer, 
But   glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  ma' 
blood? 

So  John  P. 
Bobinsun  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  oni 

With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an' 

We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  wai 
an'  pillage, 
An'  thet  eppyletts  wom't  the  best  ma^ 

But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded 


The  side  of  urn  caantij  must  oilers  be  took, 

An'  Presidunt  Polk,  juu  know,  he  is  our 

comitrj. 

An'   the  angel  thct  writes  all  our  sins  in  a 

book 

Pats  the  debit  to  him,  an'  to  us  the  per 

An'  John  P. 
RobinaoD  be 
Ses  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to  n  T. 

Paxaoa  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  orgimunts 

Sez  they're  nothin'  onurth  but  jest /ee, 


But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Set  it  aint  no  sech  thing;  an',of  conrae, 

FmoQ  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Tbet  th'   Apostles   rigged   oat  in  their 

swallec-tail  coats. 

An'  m&rched  round  in  front  of  a  dmm  on' 

a  fife. 

To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an*  some  on  'em 


But  John  P. 

Robinson  be 

Set  thej  did  n't  know  e' 


Brythin'  down 


1 


Vti,  it  'b  a  marc7  we  'vo  gut  folks  to  tell  us 
The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  mat- 
ters,! vow,— 
God  sends  eoantrj  lawjers,  an'  other  wise 
felleis. 
To  rtart  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a 
sloogh; 

Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sex  tbe  world  '11  go  right,  ef  he  hollers 


■p."  It  is  an  abuse  of  lanenage  tn  call  a 
Earn  portioD  of  land,  much  more,  certain  per- 
"fm,  clerated  far  the  time  heiog  to  biEh  sta- 
gi  emutrT.  I  would  not  sever  nor  loosen 
B<ne  of  tJuKe  ties  by  which  we  are  united 
apnt  of  onr  Inrth.  nor  mioisb  by  a  tittle 
^mt  ia»  tD  ths  Magistrate.    I  love  onr 


own  Buy  State  too  well  to  do  the  one.  and  as  fur 
this  otber,  I  have  mfself  for  nigh  furiy  yean 
eierciaed,  however  unworthily,  tllB  funulion  of 
Justice  ui  the  Peace,  havioe  been  called  thereto 
by  the  unsolicited  kindness  of  that  most  ex- 
cellent man  and  upright  patriot.  Caleb  Stiong. 
Palri^  fumu,  igne  alieno  luculintiar  is  best 
qualifiod  with  this,  —  Vbi  iibrrtai,  ibi  patria. 
We  are  inhabitante  of  two  worlds,  and  owe  a 
doable,  but  nut  s  divided,  allegiance-  In  virtue 
of  our  olay,  this  little  boU  of  earth  exacts  a 
certain  loyalty  at  ub,  while,  in  our  capacity  aa 

and  holier  fatherland.  There  is  a  paCriotiam  of 
the  soul  whose  claim  absolves  us  from  our  other 
and  terrene  fealty.  Ourtniecouatryis  that  ideal 
realm  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  under  tbe 
naroeaot religion. dnty.and the Uke.  Ourterres- 
al  organizations  am  but  far-off  approaches  to 
fair  a  model,  and  all  they  are  verily  traitora 
_o  resist  not  anjr  attempt  to  divert  them  from 
^hia  their  original  intendment.  When,  therefure, 
one  would  have  as  to  fling  up  onr  caps  and  shout 
with  the  mnltitude,  —  ■'Our  founlrj/,  Aouwer 
bounded  1 "  he  demands  of  us  that  wp  sacrifice 
the  larger  l«  the  less,  tbe  higher  to  the  lower, 
and  that  we  yield  to  the  imaginary  claims  of  a 
aw  acres  of  soil  our  dnty  and  privileso  as  liege- 
len  of  Truth.  Our  true  ouuntry  is  bounded  on 
lie  north  and  the  Boutb.  on  tbe  east  and  the 
_  'cstj  by  Justice,  and  when  she  oversteps  that 
invisible  bonndarj- line  by  so  ranch  asahair's- 
breadth.  she  ceaseq  to  be  our  mother,  and  chooses 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  gwiti  nowTro.  That 
is  a  hard  choice  when  our  earthly  love  of  conntrj 
calls  upon  us  to  tread  one  path  and  onr  duty 
poinM  us  to  another.  We  mnst  make  as  noble 
' '  icoming  an  election  as  did  Penelopo  be- 


bortly  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
n,  there  appeared  some  commenta  upon  it 
ne  of  the  public  prints  which  eeemed  to  call 
animadversion.  1  accordingly  addressed  t« 
Bnckiugham,  of  the  Boetuu  Courier,  the 


Tn  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Court 
"REr "-        -- 


,  —  Calling  at  the  poat- 
ofBoe  this  morning,  our  worthy  and  effioient 
pofltmaster  offered  for  my  perusal  a  paragraph 
in  the  Boston  Morning  Post  of  the  Sd  instant, 
wherein  certain  effusions  of  the  pastoral  muse 
are  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr-  Jamea  Russell 
I^well.  Fur  aught  I  know  or  can  affirm  to 
the  contrary,  this  Mr.  Lowell  may  be  a  very 
deserving  person  and  a  yonth  of  parts  (though 


rhich   I 


rightly  understand} ;  and  if  he  be  such.  he.  I 

any  proclivity  to  appropriate  to  himself  what- 
ever of  credit  (or  discredit)  may  honestly  be-  ■ 
long  to  another.    I  am  confident,  that,  in  peB-H 
ning  these  few  lines,  I  am  only  forestalling  >  f 
disdaimer  from  that  yonug  gentleman,  wh 
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tUenoe  hitherto,  when  romor  pointed  to  him- 
ward,  has  excited  in  my  bosom  mingled  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  and  surprise.  Well  may  mv 
young  parishioner,  Mr.  Biglow,  exclaim  witn 
the  poet, 

**  *  Sic  Toa  non  toUs,'  Ac.  ; 

though,  in  saying  this,  I  would  not  conyey  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  proficient  in  the  Latin 
toimie,  —  the  tongue,  I  might  add,  of  a  Horace 
and  a  Tully. 

**  Mr.  B.  does  not  employ  his  pen,  I  can  safely 
say,  for  anv  lucre  of  worldlY  gam.  or  to  be  ex- 
alted by  tne  carnal  plaudits  oz  men,  digito 
monstrari,  <&c.  He  does  not  wait  upon  Provi- 
dence for  mercies,  and  in  his  heart  mean  merces- 
But  I  should  esteem  myself  as  verily  deficient 
in  my  duty  (who  am  his  friend  and  in  some  un- 
wortny  sort  nis  spiritual ./fc/tu^lcAates,  (&c.),  if  I 
did  not  step  forward  to^  claim  for  him  whatever 
measure  of  applause  might  be  assigned  to  htm 
by  the  judicious. 

**  If  this  were  a  fitting  occasion.  I  mieht  ven- 
ture here  a  brief  dissertation  toucning  tne  man- 
ner and  kind  of  my  young  friend*s  poetrv.  But 
I  dubitate  whether  this  abstAiser  sort  of  specu- 
lation (though  enlivened  by  some  apposite  in- 
stances from  Aristophanes)  would  sufficiently 
interest  your  oppidan  readers.  As  regards  their 
satirical  tone,  and  their  plainness  of  speech,  I 
will  only  say,  that,  in  my  pastorsd  experience,  I 
have  found  that  the  Arch-£nemy  loves  nothing 
bettor  than  to  be  treated  as  a  religious,  inoral, 
and  intellectual  being,  and  that  there  is  no 
apaqe  Sathanas  !  so  potent  as  ridicule.  But  it 
is  a  Kind  of  weapon  that  must  have  a  button  of 
good-nature  on  the  point  of  it. 

*^  The  productions  of  Mr.  B.  have  been  stig- 
matized in  some  quarters  as  unpatriotic  ;  but  I 
can  vouch  that  ne  loves  his  native  soil  with 
that  heartj,  though  discriminating,  attachment 
which  spnngs  from  an  intimate  social  inter- 
course ot  many  years*  standing.  In  the  plough- 
ing season,  no  one  has  a  deeper  share  in  the 
well-being  of  the  country  than  he.  If  Dean 
S^^nft  were  right  in  saying  that  he  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore confers  a  greater  benefit  on  the  state  than 
he  who  takoth  a  city,  Mr.  B.  might  exhibit  a 
fairer  claim  to  the  Presidency  than  Gtenend 
^>ott  himself.  I  think  that  some  of  those 
disinterested  lovers  of  the  hard-handed  demo- 
cracy, whase  fingers  have  never  touched  any- 
thing rougher  than  the  dollars  of  our  common 
country,  would  hesitate  to  compare  palms  with 
him.  It  would  do  your  heart  good,  respected 
Sir,  to  see  that  young  man  mow.  He  cuts  a 
cleaner  and  wider  swath  than  any  in  this  town. 

"  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  at  my  Post.  It 
is  very  clear  that  my  young  friend's  shot  has 
struck  the  lintel,  for  the  Post  is  shaken  (Amos 
ix.  1).  The  editor  of  that  paper  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  Mexic<an  war,  and  a  colonel,  as 
I  am  given  to  understand.  I  presume,  that, 
being  necessarily  absent  in  Mexico,  he  has  left 
his  journal  in  some  less  judicious  hands.  At 
any  rate,  the  Post  has  been  too  swift  on  this 


occasion.  It  could  hardly  have  cited  a  mors 
inoontroyertible  line  from  any  poem  than  that 
which  it  has  selected  for  animadversion, 
namely, — 

«« « We  kind  o*  thought  Christ  went  sgin  war  an*  piUsce.* 

**  If  the  Post  maintains  the  convene  of  this 
proposition,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
safe  guide-post  for  the  moral  and  rdigioos  por- 
tions of  its  party,  however  many  other  exoeUent 
qualities  of  a  post  it  may  be  blessed  with. 
There  is  a  sign  m  London  on  which  is  painted, 
—  *"  The  Green  Man.*  It  would  do  verv  well  as 
a  portrait  of  any  individual  who  should  snpport 
so  unscriptural  a  thesis.  As  regards  tlie  lan- 
fniage  of  the  line  in  question,  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  He  who  readeth  the  hearts  of  men  will 
not  account  any  dialect  unse^nly  which  con- 
veys a  sound  and  pious  sentiment.  I  could 
wish  that  such  sentiments  were  more  common, 
however  uncouthly  expressed.  Saint  Ambrose 
a£Bjans,  that  Veritas  a  ^uocungtitf  (whynot,  then, 
ouomodocunque  f)  diccUur^  a  spiritu  sancto  est. 
Digest  also  this  of  Baxter :  *  The  plainest  w<»ds 
are  the  most  profitable  oratory  in  the  weighti- 
est matters.' 

**  When  the  paragraph  in  question  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Biglow,  the  only  part  of  it  which  seemed 
to  give  him  any  dissatisiaction  was  that  which 
classed  him  with  the  Whig  party.  He  says, 
that,  if  resolutions  are  a  nourishing  Idnd  of 
diet,  that  party  inust  be  in  a  very  hearty  and 
flourishing  condition :  for  that  they  have  qui- 
etly eaten  more  good  ones  of  their  own  rak- 
ing than  he  could  have  conceived  to  be  possi- 
ble without  repletion.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  past  (I  regret  to^  say)  an  ardent  opponent 
of  those  sound  doctrines  of  protective  policy 
which  form  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the  creed 
of  that  ^rty.  I  conf ras,  that,  in  sonae  discus- 
sions wmch  I  have  had  with  him  on  this  point  in 
mv  study,  he  has  displayed  a  vein  of  obstinacy 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  detected  in  his  compo- 
sition. He  is  also  {horrtsco  rtfereru)  infected  in 
no  small  measure  with  the  peculiar  notioim  of 
a  print  called  the  Liberator,  whose  heresies  I 
take  every  proper  opportunity  of  combating, 
and  of  which,  I  thank  Gbd,  I  have  never  txeaa 
a  sii^le  line. 

""  idid  not  see  Mr.  B.'s  verses  until  they  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  there  is  certainly  one  thing 
m  them  wnich  I  consider  highly  improper.  I 
allude  to  the  personal  references  to  myself  by 
name.  To  confer  notoriety  on  an  humble  indi- 
vidual who  is  laboring  quietly  in  his  vocation, 
and  who  keeps  his  cloth  as  free  as  he  can  frma 
the  dust  of  the  political  arena  (though  pop  miki 
si  non  evangelizavero)^  is  no  doubt  an  indeco- 
rum. The  sentiments  which  he  attributes  to 
me  I  will  not  deny  to  be  mine.  They  were  em- 
bodied, though  in  a  different  form,  in  a  dis- 
course preached  upon  the  last  day  of  pnUie 
fasting,  and  were  acceptable  to  my  entire 
people  (of  whatever  political  views),  except  the 
postmaster,  who  dissented  ex  qfficio,  I  ooserre  ^ 
that  you  sometimes  devote  a  portion  of  yooi  ^ 
paper  to  a  zeligiooB  smomaiy.    I  shonla  be    ^ 

« 
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veil  ideaied  to  fnmiih  a  oopy  of  hit  diioonne 
§m  lllllTtinil  in  this  departmeDt  of  yonr  inatrno- 
ti*o  JouniaL  By  omitdn^  the  advartiMments, 
it  mi^t  eaoly  be  eat  nithia  the  limits  of  k 
aio^  nnmbar,  and  1  renture  to  ioBora  yoa  the 
■sla  of  lome  aaorm  of  oopiea  in  this  town.  1 
will  oheerfoUj-  render  myself  renponsible  for 
ten.  It  mi^ht  poeaibly  be  odrvitJi^eoaa  to  ia- 
■lie  it  aa  an  extra.  Hot  perhape  yoa  will  not 
Aateem  it  on  object,  and  1  vill  not  preaa  it,  Mj 
offer  doee  not  aprine  from  any  weak  dewre  of 

.  by  turning  to  the  Tri-   j 
ennial  Catalogue  of  the   UiUTerBit;^,   where    it 


nriiu  m/  name  m  [ 
"*=-*--' —  at  any  Q 

also  poaaeasBa  ibtt  added  emphaiia  of  Italioa 
witli   which   thoae  of   my  catliuK  are  diatin- 


•  youth  for  ooUege^  and  that  I  have 
o  qweionB  and  air^  aleeping  apartment!  at 
'  '    '      Inpeniua  didiciiir. 


Tb^  role,  Mn.  \ 


L    Hja 


**P.  S.  Perhapa  thelait  pan^tiaph  may  Icuk 
Bke  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  mawtiaD  of  my 
oiealar  grstaitoaaly.  If  it  ghould  appear  to 
Jfon  in  that  l«ht,  I  deaire  that  yon  would  erase 
it,  or  charge  for  itattheoanal  rates,  and  deduct 
die  amount  from  the  prooeeda  in  your  handa 
of  my  discourse,  when  it  shall  be 
otroulor  is  mueh  longer  and  more 
will  be  forwarded  without  charge 
HI  maj  vim  may  desire  it.  It  has  been  very 
■aatly  ezeented  on  a  letter  sheet,  by  a  reij  de- 
MliiuH  printer,  who  attends  npon  my  mimstry. 
■ad  ia  a  creditable  specimen  at  the  typographic 
art,  I  luTB  one  hnnf*  over  my  mantelpiece  in 
•  neat  frame,  where  it  mahcfl  a  beautiful  and 
appn^riata  onuunant,  and  balaocee  the  profile 
of  Mr*.  W.,  cot  with  her  tosa  by  the  young  lady 
ban  withoDt  arma. 

"H.  W." 

I  hsTB  in  the  foregoing  letter  mentioned  Gen- 
ml  Scott  in  conneotion  with  the  Preaideney, 
bacBiiaa  I  have  been  given  to  nnderstand  that 
.  ha  baa  blown  to  pieoea  and  otherwise  caused  to 
be  deatroyed  more  Mexicans  than  any  other 
anmmander.  Hii  clum  would  therefore  be  de- 
MrracUy  oonndered  the  strcmgest.  Until  oocn- 
rate  retnma  of  the  Meiicanfl  killed,  wounded, 
■ad  maimed  be  obtained,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
nttle  theie  nioe  points  of  precedence.  Should 
it  proTB  that  any  other  officer  has  been  more  1 
"-'-  B  than   General  S.,  , 


wise,  that  Oeneial  S.  hai  inTalidated  hto  eluma 
by  too  much  attention  to  the  deoaiunas  of  ^>- 
parel,  and  the  habits  belonging  to  a  gentk 
Theae  abstruser  points  of  stateaimmalup  ai 
yond  my  aoupe.  1  wondernot  that  "'"-* 
military  achievement  ahoold  attraat  the  admira- 
tion of  the  multitude,  Kathar  do  I  rejoice  with 
wonder  to  behold  how  rapidly  this  sentiment  is 
loeing  its  huld  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  ia 
related  of  Thomas  Wartou,  the  seouod  of  that 
honored  name  who  held  tJie  ofdce  of  Poetry 
Professor  at  Oxford,  that,  when  one  wished  to 
I  find  him,  being  absconded,  aa  was  his  wout, 
in  some  obacore  alehouse,  he  was  counselled  to 
traveive  the  city  with  a  drum  and  fife,  the  sound 
of  which  inspiruu;  music  would  be  sure  to  draw 
the  Doctor  from  his  retirement  into  the  street. 
We  are  aU  more  or  less  bitten  with  this  martial 
insanity,  yacioqva  duicediae  . .  .  cttnctoi  duett, 
I  ODofeas  to  some  infection  of  that  itch  myself. 
When  X  see  a  Urigadier-Qeneral  nuintuning  hia 
inseoure  elevation  in  the  saddle  under  the  severe 
fire  of  the  training-^field,  and  when  I  remember 
that  some  military  entbusiastB,  through  haste, 
inexperience,  or  an  oTerJesire  to  lend  reality 
to  thoee  lictitioas  comhala,  will  sometimes  dis- 
charge their  ramrods,  1  cannot  but  admire, 
while  I  deplore,  the  mistaken  devotion  of  those 
ui'miu  omn«.  I 
'ar  with  Great 
__.._,  which  wa«  toi^ 
ctive  military  duty, 
e  with  regret  rather 
lummoned  to  actual 
warfare,  I  trust  that  I  might  have  been  strength- 
ened to  bear  mpelf  after  the  manner  of  that 
reverend  father  in  our  New  England  Israel,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Colman,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  To- 
reU's  life  of  him,  when  the  vessel  iu  which  he 
had  taken  pnaaage  for  England  was  attacked 
bv  a  French  privateer.  "  fought  like  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  ChriBtisn,  ...  and  prayed  all  the 
while  he  ohaitod  and  fired."  As  this  note  is 
already  Ion?.  I  shall  not  here  enter  apon  a  dis- 
cnaaion  of  the  qnestion,  whether  Christinna  may 
lawfully  be  soldiers.  1  think  it  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  at  least,  the  two  professions  were 
esteemed  i  ncompalible .     Consult  Jortin  on  this 


n  thisci..- 
Had  I 


la  thereby  rendered  h 


self  m 


vorthy 


<rf  thaconfideuoe  and  support  of  the  oonservativl 
portian  of  our  commnmty,  I  shall  cheerfnlly 
IlMiii t  hir = — •—- '  -'  *'--■■  -'  " -'  " 


W.] 


AT  AN   EXTRUM7ERY   CAUCUS    IN  STATE 
STREET,    REPORTED    BY     MR.    H.    BIG- 

[The  ingenious  reader  will  at  once  understand 
that  no  such  speech  as  the  following  was  ever 
'-'idtm  MTblljirouounoed.  But  there  are  simpler 
■     "  1,  for  the  aatistying  of  which 


atidtm  nerfcii  proi 
ud  leas  guarded  1 
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Booh  an  ezplanatioii  ma^  be  needful.  For  there 
ue  certain  invisible  lineSf  which  as  Tmth 
snccessiyely  overpasses,  she  beoomes  Un^nth 
to  one  and  another  ot  us,  as  a  large  river, 
flowing  from  one  kingdom  into  another,  some- 
times takes  a  new  name,  albeit  the  waters 
undergo  no  change,  how  small  soever.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  truth  of  fiction  more  veracious 
than  the  truth  of  fact,  as  that  of  the  Poet,  which 
represents  to  us  things  and  events  as  they  ought 
to  be,  rather  than  serviiel:^  copies  them  as  they 
are  imperfectly  imaged  m  the  crooked  and 
smoky  ghiss  of  our  mundane  affairs.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  speech  of  Antonius,  though 
ori(^inallv  spoken  in  no  wider  a  forum  than  the 
brain  of  Shakespeare,  more  historically  valuable 
than  that  other  whicn  Appian  has  reported,  by 
as  much  as  the  undeistanding  of  the  E^lish- 
man  was  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the 
Alexandrian.  Mr.  Biglow.  in  the  present  in- 
stance, has  only  made  use  oi  a  license  assumed 
by  all  the  historians  of  antiquity,  who  put  into 
the  mouths  of  various  characters  such  words  as 
seem  to  them  most  fitting  to  the  occasion  and 
to  the  speaker.  If  it  be  objected  that  no  such 
oration  could  ever  have  been  delivered,  I  answer, 
that  there  are  few  assemblages  for  s^ech- 
making  which  do  not  better  deserve  the  title  of 
Pctrliamentum  Indoctorum  than  did  the  sixth 
Parliament  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  that  men 
still  continue  to  have  as  much  faith  in  the  Or- 
acle of  Fools  as  ever  Pantagruel  had.  Howell, 
in  his  letters,  recounts  a  merry  tale  of  a  certain 
ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  having 
written  two  letters,  —  one  to  her  Biajesty,  ana 
the  other  to  his  wife,  —  directed  them  at  cross- 
purposes,  so  that  the  Queen  was  beducked  and 
bedeared  and  requested  to  send  a  change  of 
hose,  and  the  wife  was  beprincessed  and  other- 
wise unwontedly  besupenatived,  till  the  one 
feared  for  the  witA  of  her  ambassador,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  her  husband.  In  like  manner 
it  mav  be  presumed  that  our  speaker  has  misdi- 
rected some  of  his  thoughts,  and  given  to  the 
whole  theatre  what  he  would  have  wished  to 
confide  only  to  a  select  auditory  at  the  back  of 
the  curtain.  For  it  is  seldom  that  we  can  get 
any  frank  utterance  from  men,  who  address, 
for  the  most  part,  a  Buncombe  either  in  this 
world  or  tlie  next.  As  for  their  audiences,  it 
may  be  tnily  said  of  our  people,  that  they  enjoy 
one  political  institution  in  common  with  the  an- 
cient Athenians:  I  mean  a  certain  profitless 
kind  of  nsfrnri'sm^  whennvith,  nevertheless,  they 
seem  hitherto  well  enonph  content.  ^  For  in 
Prt^sidential  elections,  and  other  affairs  of  the 
sort,  whereas  I  observe  that  the  oi/sfers  fall  to 
the  lot  of  comparatively  few,  the  shrlls  (snch  as 
the  privih'cres  of  votinir  a-s  they  are  told  to  do  hy 
the  o^trimri  aforesaifl,  and  of  hnz/ainpat  public 
meetinp"?)  are  verj'  liberally  distributed  anions 


'  Thp  sp<»nker  is  of  a  different  mind  from  Tully,  who, 
in  his  Fpoenfly  diRoovered  tractate  /V  Heptihlim,  tells 
a-*,  X^r  vfrn  hnb'Tf  Hrtti/em  xntix  fit,  quasi  artt^m 
aliqunm,  tiis%  vtnrr,  and  from  our  Milton,  who  says: 
"  I  cannot  praise  a  ifujntive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un- 


thepeople,  as  being  their  preacriptiTe  and  qnite 
8a£acient  portion. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  is  supposed  to  be 
Mr.  Palfrey^s  refusal  to  rote  for  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Speakership.  —  H.  W.] 

No?   Hezhe?    He  haint,  though ?   Wat? 

Voted  agin  him  ? 
Ef  the  bird  of  our  country  could  ketch  him, 

she  'd  skin  him ; 
I  seem  's  thou^^h  I  see  her,  with  wrath  in 

each  quiUy 
Like  a  chancery  lawyer,  afilin'  her  bill. 
An'  grindin'  her  talents  ez  sharp  ez  all 

nater, 
To  pounce  like  a  writ  on  the  back  o'  the 

traitor. 
Forgive  me,  m^  friends,  ef  I  seem  to  be  bet. 
But  a  crisis  like  this  must  with  vigor  be 

met; 
Wen  an  Arnold  the  stax^«pangled  banner 

bestains, 
Holl  Fourth  o'  Julys  seem  to  bile  in  my 

veins. 

Who  ever  'd  ha*  thought  sech  a  pisonoos  rig 
Would  be  run  by  a  chap  thet  wuz  chose  f  er 

a  Wig? 
"  We  knowed  wut  his  prinoerples  wuz  'fore 

we  sent  him  "  ? 
Wat  wnz  there  in  them  from  this  vote  to 

pervent  him  ? 
A  marcif ul  Providunce  fashioned  us  holler 
O'  purpose  thet  we  might  our  prinoerples 

s  waller; 
It  can  hold  any  quantity  on  'em,  the  belly 

can, 
An'  bring  'em  np  ready  fer  use  like  the 

pelican, 
Or  more  like  the  kangaroo,  who   (wich  is 

stranger) 
Puts  her  family  into  her  pouch  wen  there  's 

danger. 
Aint    princerple    precious  ?    then,    who  's 

goin'  to  use  it 
Wen  there  's  resk  o'  some  chap  's  gittin'  up 

to  abuse  it  ? 
I  can't  tell  the  wy  on't,  but  nothin'  is  so 

sure 
Ez  thet  princerple  kind  o'  gits  spiled  by 

exposure ;  ^ 

exercised  and  nnbreathed,  thst  nerer  saUies  oat  sad 
seofl  ]ier  adversary,  but  slinlcB  oat  of  the  race  where  that 
immortal  prarland  is  to  be  ran  for,  not  without  dusi  and 
heaty  —  Areop.  He  had  taken  the  worda  ootof  the 
Roman's  mouth,  without  knowing  it,  and  might  wdl 
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A  man  thet  lets  all  sorts  o*  folks  git  a  sight 

on 't      « 
Oog^'  to  hey  it  all  took  right  away,  every 

mite  on  't; 
££  he  can't  keep  it  all  to  himself  wen  it 's 

wise  to, 
He  aint  one  it's  fit  to  trust  nothin'  so  nice  to. 

Besides,  ther  's  a  wonderful  power  in  lati- 
tude 

To  shift  a  man's  morril  relations  an'  atti- 
tude; 

Some    flossifers   think  thet  a  fakldlty  's 
granted 

The  mmnit  it 's  proved  to  he  thoroughly 
wanted, 

Thet  a  change  o'  demand  makes  a  change 
o'  condition, 

An'  thet  everythin'  's  nothin'  except  by 
position; 

£z,  fer  instance,  thet  rubber-trees  fust  be- 
gun bearin' 

Wen  p'litikle  conshunces  come  into  wear- 
in', 

lliet  the  fears  of  a  monkey,  whose  holt 
chanced  to  fail, 

Drawed  the  vertibry  out  to  a  prehensile 
taU; 

So,  wen  one  's  chose  to  Gougriss,  ez  soon  ez 
he  's  in  it, 

A  collar  grows  right  round  his  neck  in  a\ 

minnit. 
An'  sartin  it  is  thet  a  man  cannot  be  strict 
In  bein'  himself,  wen  he  gits  to  the  Dees- 

trict, 
Fer  a  coat  thet  sets  wal  here  in  ole  Massa- 
chusetts, 
Wen    it  gits  on  to  Washinton,  somehow 
askew  sets. 

Beaolves,  do  yon  say,  o'  the   Springfield 

Convention  ? 
Thet 's  percisely  the  pint  I  was  goin'  to 

mention; 
Besolves  air  a  thing  we  most  gen'ally  keep 

lU, 
They  're  a  cheap  kind  'o  dust  fer  the  eyes 

o'  the  people; 
A  parcel  o'  delligits  jest  git  together 
Ad  chat  fer  a  spell  o'  the  crops  an'  the 

weather. 


with  Dooatas  (if   Saint  Jerome^s  tutor  maj 
noaaor  for  a  cnrae),  PereatU  qui  ante  not  nostra 
if— H.  W. 


Then,  comin'  to  order,  they  squabble  awile 

An'  let  off  the  speeches  they  're  ferful  '11 
spile; 

Then  —  Resolve,  —  Thet  we  wunt  hev  an 
inch  o'  slave  territory; 

Thet  Presidunt  Polk's  holl  perceedins  air 
very  tory; 

Thet  the  war  is  a  damned  war,  an'  them 
thet  enlist  in  it 

Should  hev  a  cravat  with  a  dreffle  tight 
twist  in  it; 

Thet  the  war  is  a  war  fer  the  spreadin'  o' 
slavery; 

Thet  our  army  desarves  our  best  thanks 
fer  their  bravery; 

Thet  we  're  the  original  friends  o'  the 
nation. 

All  the  rest  air  a  paltry  an'  base  fabrica- 
tion; 

Thet  we  highly  respect  Messrs.  A,  B, 
an'C, 

An'  ez  deeply  despise  Messrs.  E,  F,  an'  G. 

In  this  way  they  go  to  the  eend  o'  the 
chapter. 

An'  then  uiey  bust  out  in  a  kind  of  a  rap- 
tur 

About  their  own  vartoo,  an'  folks's  stone- 
blindness 

To  the  men  thet  'onld  actilly  do  'em  a 
kindness,  — 

The  American  eagle,  —  the  Pilgrims  thet 
landed,  — 

Till  on  ole  Plymouth  Rock  they  git  finally 
stranded. 

Wal,  the  people  they  listen  an'  say,  *'  Thet 's 
the  ticket; 

Ez  fer  Mexico,  't  aint  do  great  glory  to 
lick  it, 

But 't  would  be  a  darned  shame  to  go  pull- 
in'  o'  triggers 

To  extend  the  aree  of  abusin'  the  nig- 
gers." 

So  they  march  in  percession,   an'  git  up 

hooraws, 
An'  tramp  thru  the  mud  fer  the  good  o*  the 

cause 
An'  think  they  're  a  kind  o'  f  ulfilHn'  the 

prophecies, 
Wen  they 're  on'y  jest  changin'  the  holders 

of  offices; 
Ware  A  sot  afore,  B  is  comf 'tablv 
Que  humbu?  's  victor'ous  an' t' 

feated, 
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Each  honnable  doughface  gits  jest  wut  he 

axes, 
An'  the  people,  —  their  annooal  soft-sodder 

an' taxes. 

Now,  to  keep  nnimpaired  all  these  glorioos 

feetors 
Thet  characterize  morril  an'  reasonin*  cree- 

tors, 
Thet  give  every  paytriot  all  he  can  cram, 
Thet    oust  the    untrustworthy    Fresidunt 

Flam, 
An'   stick  honest  Fresidunt  Sham  in  his 

place, 
To  the  manifest  gain  o'  the  holl  human 

race, 
An'  to  some  indervidgewals  on  't  in  par- 
tickler, 
Who  love  Public  Opinion  an'  know  how  to 

tickle  her, — 
I  say  thet  a  party  with  gret  aims  like  these 
Must  stick  jest  ez  close  ez  a  hive  full  o' 

bees. 

I  'm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  thet  kind 

o'  wrong 
Is  oilers  unpopular  an'  never  gits  pitied. 
Because  it 's  a  crime  no  one  never  com- 
mitted ; 
But  he  mus'  n't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 
Coz  theu  he  11  be  kickin'  the  people's  own 

shins; 
On'y  look  at  the  Demmercrats,  see  wut 

they  've  done 
Jest  simply  by  stickin'  together  like  fun; 
They've  sucked   us  right  into  a  mis'able 

war 
Thet  no  one  on  airth  aint  responsible  for; 
They  *ve  run  us  a  hundred  cool  millions  in 

debt 
(An*  fer  Demmercrat  Homers  ther  's  good 

plums  left  yet); 
They  talk  agin  tayriffs,  but  act  fer  a  high 

one, 
An'   so  coax  all  parties  to  build  up  their 

Zioii; 
To  the  people  they  're  oilers  ez  slick  ez  mo- 
lasses. 
An'  butter  their  bread  on  both  sides  with 

The  Masses, 
Half  o'  whom  they  've  persuaded,  by  way 

of  a  joke, 
Thet   Washinton's   mantelpiece   fell   upon 

Polk. 


Now  all  o'  these  blessin's  the  Wigs  mi^t 

enjoy, 
£f  they  'd  gumption  enoogh  the  right  means 

to  imploy;* 
Fer  the  silver  spoon  bom  in  Dermoc'acy's 

mouth 
Is  a  kind  of  a  scringe  thet  they  hev  to  the 

South; 
Their  masters  can  cuss  'em  an'  kick  'em  an' 

wale  'em. 
An'  they  notice  it  less  'an  the  ass  did  to  Ba- 
laam; 
In  this  way  they  screw  into  second-rate 

offices 
Wioh  the  slaveholder  thinks  'onldsubstract 

too  much  off  his  ease; 
The  file-leaders,  I  mean,  dn,  fer  they,  by 

their  wiles. 
Unlike  the  old  viper,  grow  fat  on  their  files. 
Wal,  the  Wigs  hev  been  tryin*  to  grab  all 

this  prey  f  rum  'em 
An'  to  hook  this  nice  spoon  o'  good  fortin' 

away  frum  'em. 
An'  they  might  ha'  succeeded,  ez  likely  ez 

not, 
In  lickin'  the  Demmercrats  all  ronnd  the 

lot, 
Ef  it  wam't  the't,  wUe  all  faithful  Wigs 

were  their  knees  on. 
Some  stuffy  old  codger  would  holler  out,  — 

"Treason! 
Tou  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  a  dog  thet 

hez  bit  you  once. 
An'  /  aint  agoin'  to  cheat  my  constitoo- 

unts,"  — 
Wen  every  fool  knows  thet  a  man  repre- 
sents 
Not  the  fellers  thet  sent  him,  but  them  on 

the  fence, — 
Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side 
An'  make   the  nist  use  of  a  turn  o'  the 

tide,  — 
The  waiters  on  Providunce  here  in  the  city, 
Who  compose  wut  they  call  a  State  Ccnterl 

Committy. 
Constitoounts  air  bendy  to  help  a  man  in, 
But  arterwards  don't  weigh  the  heft  of  a 

pin. 
Wy,  the  people  can't  all  live  on  Uncle  Sam's 

pus, 
So  they  Ve  nothin'  to  du  with  't  fer  better 

or  wus; 

I  Tliat  was  a  pithy  saying  of  Penias,  and  fits  oar 
politicians  without  a  wrixikle, — Magitter  artU,  inge- 
niique  largUor  venter.  —  H.  W. 
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It 's  the  folks  thet  air  kind  o'  brought  up 

to  depend  on  't 
Thet  hey  any  consam  in  \  an'  thet  u  the 

end  on 't. 
Now  here  wuz  New  England  ahevin'  the 

honor 
Of  a  chance  at  the  Speakership  showered 

upon  her;  — 
Do  yon   say,  ''She  don't  want   no  more 

Speakers,  but  fewer; 
She 's  bed  plenty  o'  them,  wut  she  wants  is 

a  rfo«r  "  ? 
Fer  the  matter  o'  thet,  it 's  notorous  in  town 
Thet  her  own  representatives  du  her  quite 

brown. 
But  thet's  nothin'  to  du  with  it;  wut  right 

bed  Palfrey 
To  mix  himself  up  with  fanatical  small 

fry? 
Wam't  we  gittin'  on  prime  with  our  hot 

an'  cold  blowin', 
Acondemuin'  the   war    wilst   we    kep'    it 

agoin'? 
We  'd  assumed  with  gret  skill  a  conmiand- 

in'  position, 
On  this  side  or  thet,  no  one  could  n't  tell 

wich  one, 
Soy  wutever  side  wipped,  we  'd  a  chance  at 

the  plunder 
An'  could  sue  fer  infringin'  our  paytented 

thunder; 
We  were  ready  to  vote  fer  whoever  wuz 

eligible, 
£f  on  all  pints  at  issoo  he  'd  stay  unintelli- 
gible. 
Wal,  sposin'  we  bed  to  gulp  down  our  per- 

fessions, 
We  were  ready  to  come  out  next  momin' 

with  fresh  ones; 
Besides,  ef  we  did,  't  was  our  business  alone, 
Fer  could  n't  we  du  wut  we  would  with  our 

own? 
An'  ef  a  man  can,  wen  pervisions  hev  riz  so. 
Eat  UD  his  own  words,  it 's  a  marcy  it  is  so. 
Wy,  tnese  chaps  f  rum  the  North,  with  back- 
bones to  'em,  dam  'em, 
'Ould  be  wuth  more  'an  Grennle  Tom  Thumb 

is  to  Bamum: 
Ther  's  enough  thet  to  office  on  this  very 

plan  grow. 
By  exhibitin'  how  very  small  a  man  can 

grow; 
Bat  an  M.  C.  frum  here  oilers  hastens  to 

state  he 
Belongs  to  the  order  called  invertebraty, 


Wence  some  g^t  filologists  judge  primy 

fashy 
Thet  M.  C.  is  M.  T.  by  paronomashy; 
An'  these  few  exceptions  air  loosus  naytwry 
Folks  'ould  put  down  their  quarters  to  stare 

at,  like  fury. 

It 's  no  use  to  open  the  door  o'  success, 
Ef  a  member  can  bolt  so  fer  nothin'  or  less; 
Wy,  all  o'  them  grand  constitootioual  piUers 
Our  fore-fathers  fetched  with  'em  over  the 

billers. 
Them  pillers  the  people  so  soundly  hev 

slep'  on. 
Wile  to  slav'ry,  invasion,  an'  debt  they  were 

swep'  on, 
Wile  our  Destiny  higher  an'  higher  kep' 

mountin' 
(Though  I  guess  folks  11  stare  wen  she 

bends  her  account  in), 
Ef  members  in  this  way  go  kickin'  agin  'em, 
They  wunt  hev  so  much  ez  a  feather  left  in 

'em. 

An',  ez  fer  this  Palfrey,^  we  thought  wen 

we  'd  gut  him  in, 
He  'd  go  kindly  in  wutever  harness  we  put 

him  in; 
Supposin'  we  did  know  thet  he  wuz  a  peace 

man  ? 
Doos  he  think  he  can  be  Uncle  Sanmile's 

policeman. 
An'  wen  Sam  gits  tipsy  an  kicks  up  a  riot, 
Lead  him  ofF  to  the  lockup  to  snooze  till 

he  's  quiet  ? 
Wy,  the  war  is  a  war  thet  true  paytriots 

can  bear,  ef 
It  leads  to  the  fat  promised  land  of  a 

tayriff; 
We  don't  go  an'  fight  it,  nor  aint  to  be  driv 

on. 
Nor  Demmercrats  nuther,  thet  hev  wut  to 

live  on; 
Ef  it  aint  jest  the  thing  thet 's  well  pleasin' 

to  God, 
It  makes  us  thought  highly  on  elsewhere 

abroad; 
The  Rooshian  black  eagle  looks  blue  in  his 

eerie 
An'  shakes  both  his  beads  wen  he  hears  o' 

Monteery; 
In  the  Tower  Victory  sets,  all  of  a  fluster, 

^  Then  U  truth  jet  in  this  of  JuTenal,  — 

**D«t  veniam  conrit,  rtzat  censure  colnmtMe.**— H.  W 
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Ab'  mds»  wish  locioed  dooEi^  haw  v« 


Ab'oU 


Fer  tike 

ruler 
Ob    tike  cendezcst 

Hides  his  cxo' 

his 
Breaks  off  in  his 


an'  kap* 

part  a£  ovr  kiags  n 
oki 


facags  to  a  saekia  o' 


How   ke  oftctt    ked   kidad  joaa^  aafciTa 


An'  tumia*  <^aite  faiafi  in  ske  atidtft  of  kit 

foolemns 
Sneaks  dowm  stairs  to  bolt  tbft  fraoft  dour 

o'  the  Tooleriek^ 
Yoa  aar,  ^  We  *d  ka*  seared  *em  kr  grow- 

m*  in  peaee, 
A  plaguT  sight  moK  tkieii  br  kobbenes  lika 

these"? 
Wko  is  it  dares  aar  tbftt  oar  aajtifMial 

eagle 
Won't  muck  loDger  be  elassed  wttk  tbft 

birds  thet  air  resiaL 
Coi  tlieim  be  hooked  beaks>  an'  she,  azter 

this  slaughter, 
11  bring  back  a  btll  ten  times  longer  ^ 

she  'd  ough*  to  ? 
Wut  's  your  name  ?     Come,  I  see  re*  Ton 

up-countrr  feller. 
You  've  put  me  out  sereril  times  with  rour 

Out  with  it  » *  Wut  ?     Biglow  ?     I  sar  no- 

tliin*  funic r, 
Thet  feller  would  like  nothin*  better  'n  a 

murder; 
He  *s  a  traitor,  blasphemer,  an*  wut  rather 

worse  is. 
He  puts  all  his  atheism  indrefflebad  verses; 
Socity  aiiit  safe  till  sech  monsters  air  out 

on  it, 
Refer  to   tlio    Post,  ef   vou  hev  the  least 

douht  on  it; 
Wy,  lio  fjoes  aj^in  war,  ag^n  indirect  taxes. 
Agin  sellin*    wild    lands    'cept   to   settlers 

with  axes, 

*  Jortin  ift  willing  to  allow  of  other  mirarles  beside* 
thow«  rt'CortltMi  in  Uo\y  Writ,  and  why  not  of  other 
prophecies  ?  It  i^  jfrantincr  too  much  to  Satan  to  8up- 
I>ow»  him,  as  divers  of  the  learned  have  done,  the  in- 
Bpiror  of  the  anf^iont.  oracles.  Wiser.  I  esteem  it,  to 
pive  chance  tlic  crp<lit  of  the  successful  ones.  What  is 
Raid  hero  of  Lotiis  Philippe  waH  verified  in  some  of  its 
mintit4)  particulars  within  a  few  months'  time.  Knon<rh 
to  have  mode  the  fortuuo  of  Delphi  or  Hammoo,  and 


i'  o'  ilaTeay  thoogk  he  knovi 
it  ^s  tka  eomer 
Our  libbatT  rests  on,  the  mis'aUe  aeornci ! 
In  shorty  ke  woold  wholly  upset  with  his 


AH  thet  keeps  ns  above  the  brate  wit**'nF 

an^saTages, 
An'  piteh  into  all  kinds  o'  briles  an*  eotn- 

flHIIIWIS 

Tka  koU  of  oar  eiTeriixed,  free  instita- 

tions; 
Ha  writes  fer  tket  rather  unsafe  print,  the 


An*  likelT  es  not  kes  a  sqnintin'  to  Fooxier; 
1 11  be  -^ — r  thet  is,  I  mean  1 11  be  Uest, 
£f  I  ka^  to  a  word  frum  so  noted  a  pest; 
I  ska'n't  talk  witk  Ana,  my  religion  \  too 

fervent. 
Good  momin',  my  friends,  I  'm  your  nMwt 

kombk  servant. 


[Into  ^ke  qugetka  whether  the  ainfity  to  < 

priMi  ooiaidTeii  in  articulate  langnage  has  1 

Kodnetrrw  of  more  epod  or  eviL.^  shall  mt 
Miw  eater  at  large.  The  two  faculties  of  specck 
aad  of  speech-making  are  whollv  drrenK  ia 
tkeiraatnnas.  Hv  tke  first  we  make  ooiselw 
hrtcUigible,  by  the  last  unintellinble,  to  oar 
fellovs.  It  luw  not  seldom  oocnrred  to  me  (not- 
iag  how  in  oar  national  lecislsture  everything: 
nus  to  talk,  as  lettaces,  u  the  seaBon  or  the 
■oil  be  nnprofctioiis,  shoot  up  lanklv  to  seed, 
hum-ad  of  fonning  handsome  heads)  tnat  Babel 
was  the  fiist  Congress,  the  eariiest  mill  erected 
for  the  mannfactnre  of  gabble.  In  these  days, 
what  with  Town  Meetii^a,  School  Committees, 
6i«ard»  (lumber)  of  one  land  and  another,  Con- 
ftetties,  Pstfliaments,  Diets,  Indian  Conncils, 
F^daTers,  and  the  like,  there  is  scarce  a  village 
which  has  not  its  factories  of  this  description 
driren  bv  milk-and-water  power.  I  cannot 
conceive  tne  confusion  of  tcmgnes  to  have  been 
the  curse  of  Babel,  since  I  esteem  my  ienoranoe 
of  other  languages  as  a  kind  of  Biartello-tower, 
in  which  I  am  safe  from  the  furious^  bombard- 
ments of  foreign  garrulity.  For  this  reason  I 
have  ever  preferred  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
fuag«^  those  primitive  formations  being  Ara- 
rats  upon  whose  silent  peaks  I  sit  secure  and 
watch  this  new  deluge  without  fear,  though  it 
rain  tigures  (simulacra^  semblances)  of  speedi 

no  thanks  to  Beelzebub  neither !  That  of  Seneca  in 
Medea  will  suit  here  :  — 

••  RaiYtda  fortnnm  tr  levis 
Pr«c«p«iue  rejmo  eripiiit,  i'XmIio  dedit." 

Let  us  allow,  ev«»n  to  richly  deaerved  imafortnne,  our 
comnuseration,  and  be  not  over-hasty  meanwhfle  in  oar 
censure  of  the  French  people,  left  for  the  first  time  to 
govern  theuLBelves,  remembering  that  wise  eentenoe  of 
^srhylus,  — 

'A»as  6i  rpaxin  oon«  ey  vicv  Kparg.  —  H.  W. 
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foc^  di^a  and  ni^la  together,  ■■  it  not  luuoiD- 
monlj  hafipuB.  Tbna  n  my  coat,  aa  it  were, 
widioat  bnttona  bjr  wMoh  any  but  ■  vemBonlsr 
viU  boTB  au  seize  m*.  la  it  not  poedble  that 
tba  Shiikaa  niMj  intend  to  ooaie;  a  quiet  re- 
ptDol  and  lunt.  in  fwteniiw  their  onter  gar- 
nwnta  with  hooka  and  eye*  f 

Thia  lefleotioa  oouoemiiig  Babel,  whioh  I 
find  in  DO  Conunentary,  vaa  first  thrown  apoD 
mj  mind  when  an  eioetlent  deaoou  of  my  oon- 
gi«gatiou  jbeintc  infested  with  the  Second  Ad- 
Tent  deloaion)  asaured  me  that  he  had  i«ceiTed 
a  fint  inatalmant  of  the  gift  of  tongnea  aa  t, 
aoanll  eaniaet  of  larger  poaaoaiuops  in  the  like 
kind  to  fallow.  Fur.  of  a  truth,  I  could  not 
TeooDcile  it  with  my  ideaB  of  the  Dirine  joatice 
and  meroy  that  the  single  wall  which  protected 
people  cf  other  languuea  from  tlie  incnniona 
of  thia  otherwiae  weU-meaning  propagandlat 
ahoold  be  broken  down.  i 

In  madinir  Congnaaional  debates,  I  have 
bactad,  that,  after  the  subsidence  of  thoae 
painfol  bnoangs  in  the  brain  which  result  from 
BDoh  exerdaea,  I  detected  aslender  rewdunm  of 
Talnable  information.  I  made  the  discovery 
that  MtUng  takes  longer  in  the  u^ing  than 
anythingr  elae,  for  as  tx  nUiilo  nihil  fit,  so  from 
one  polypna  nsfAtnp  any  nnmber  of  sinular  ones  i 
mi^  he  prodnoed,  I  would  reoammend  to  the  i 
attantioa  tA  viva  noce  debaters  and  ooutrorer- 
■saliata  the  admiiable  example  of  the  monk 
Coprea,  who,  in  the  tonrth  century,  stood  for 
hau  an  hour  in  the  midat  of  a  gnat  fire,  and  ' 
thereby  ailenoed  a  Mauiohaan  antagonist  who  ! 
had  kaa  of  the  salamander  in  bim.  Aa  for 
thoM  who  qnarrel  in  print,  1  have  no  ooncem 
with  them  here,  since  the  eyelids  are  a  divinely 
panted  ahield  against  all  such.  Moreover,  I 
Bava  obaarred  in  many  modem  books  that  the 
prinlad  portion  is  becoming  gradually  amaller, 
and  thanomber  of  blank  or  tk-leaves  (as  they 
•la  ealle(U,gieater.  Should  this  fortunate  ten- 
deuoy  at  literature  continue,  books  will  (rrow 
mim  Talnable  from  year  to  year,  and  the  whole 
Berbonian  bog  yield  to  the  advances  of  firm 
MMblaland. 

^le  sagadona  Laoednmonians,  hearing  tliat 
Tnenhone  had  bragged  that  he  ooold  talk  all 
day  long  mt  aoj;  given  aabjeot,  made  no  more 
ado,  bat  forthwith  banished  him,  whereby  they 
sapplied  him  a  topie  and  at  the  same  time  took 
aaia  that  hia  experiment  upon  it  shonld  be  tried 
out  4rf  eaiabot. 

■       ■     '        ■  entativea' 


- ; nComi , 

bow  littb  impreasion  scHined  to  bo  produced  by 
that  emhiematjo  fish  suspended  over  the  heads 
of  tha  members.  Our  wiser  sDcestars,  no  doubt, 
hniH  it  thetfi  as  being  the  animal  which  the 
PytfiagiireanB  reverenced  for  its  silence,  and 
which  oertainty  in  that  particular  does  not  so 
well  merit  the  ejiltbet  cM-blnodtd,  by  which 

— ' liata  distjngaish  it,  as  certain  bipeds,  af- 

irith  ditch-water  on  the  bnuo,  who  take 

}  tap  themselvea  in   Fanenil  Halls, 

_  — oMes,  and  other  plooes  of  pablio  re- 

-H.  W.] 


THE   DEBATE    IN  THE    SENNIT 

SOT  TO  A  NUSRY  RHYME 

[The  inddent  which  gave  riae  to  the  debate 
satirized  in  the  f oUowing-  verses  wss  the  muuo- 
oeasful  attempt  of  DraytMi  and  Sayi«a  to  give 
freedom  to  seventy  men  and  women,  fellow- 
beings  and  fellow-Christians.  Uad  Tripoli,  in- 
stead of  Washingtoa,  boen  the  Mcne  of  thia 
undertaking,  the  unhappy  leaders  in  it  would 
have  iieen  aa  secure  of  the  theoretic  as  they  now 
are  of  the  practical  partof  martyrdom.  I  quee- 
tion  whether  the  Dey  of  Tripoli  is  blessed  with 
a  District  Attorney  so  benighted  aa  oois  at  the 
seat  of  government.  Very  fitly  is  he  named 
Key,  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  locking  the  door  of  hope  against 
enffereis  in  suoh  a  cause.  Not  all  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  can  oleaon  the  vile  smutch  of  the 
jailer'sfingenfiomoff  that  little  Key.  AAtrua 
clavii,  a  brazen  Key  indeed  t 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  ia  made  the  chief  speaker 
in  this  burlesque,  aeems  to  think  that  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ia  to  be  put  out  aa 
soon  aa  he  tinkles  his  httle  oow-bell  curfew. 
Whenever  slavery  is  touched,  he  eels  up  his 
aoaieoTDw  of  diBBolving  the  Union.  This  may 
do  for  the  North  hot  I  should  conjecture  that 
something  more  than  a  pumpkin-lantern  is  re- 
tiny  out  of  her  path.  Mr.  Calhoun  cannot  let 
go  the  apron-string  of  the  Past.  The  Past  is  a 
good  nurse,  but  we  must  be  weaned  from  her 
sooner  or  later,  even  though,  like  Plotinns,  wa 
from  Bohool  to  ask  the  breast. 


e  ate  all  alike. 


o  come  to  her. 


t  her 


'e  have  aU  heard  it 


playw         ._,  _       

away  from  us,  and  pnt  out  of  reach  upon  me 
shelf,  we  mnst  needs  gets  into  our  httle  oomer. 
and  scowl  and  stamp  and  threaten  the  dire  re- 
venge of  going  to  bed  without  our  supper.  The 
world  shall  stop  till  we  get  our  dangerous  play- 
thing agun.  Dame  Earth,  meanwhile,  who  has 
more  than  enough  household  matters  to  mind, 
goes  bnstiing  hither  and  thither  as  a  hiss  or  a 
sputter  tells  her  that  this  or  that  ketUe  of  hers 
is  boiling  over,  and  before  bedtime  we  are  glnd 
to  eat  our  porridge  oold,  and  gulp  down  onr  dig- 
ni^  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  somehow  acquired  the  name 
of  a  irreat  statesman,  and,  if  it  be  )freat  states- 
manship to  put  lance  in  rent  and  run  a  tilt  at 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  with  the  certunty  of 
being  next  moment  hnrled  neck  and  heels  into 
the  dnst  amid  naiverwd  laughter,  be  deaervea 
the  title.     He  ia  the  Sir  Eay  of  our  modern 
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gods,  bnt  he  ooald  not  wrestle  with  Time,  nor 
■o  much  as  lift  up  a  fold  of  the  great  enake 
which  bound  the  uniyerse  together :  and  when 
he  smote  the  Earth,  though  with  nis  terrible 
mallet,  it  was  but  as  if  a  leaf  had  fallen.  Tet 
all  the  while  it  seemed  to  Thor  that  he  had  only 
been  wrestling  with  an  old  woman,  striying  to 
lift  a  cat,  and  striking  a  stupid  giant  on  the 
head. 

And  in  old  times,  doubtless,  the  giants  wtrt 
stupid,  and  there  was  no  better  sport  for  the  Sir 
Lanncelots  and  Sir  Ghiwains  than  to  go  about 
cutting  off  their  .great  blundering  heads  with 
enchanted  swords.  But  things  naye  wonder- 
fully changed.  It  is  the  p^iants,  nowadays,  that 
haye  the  science  and  the  mtelligence,  wnile  the 
ehiyalrous  Don  Quixotes  of  Conseryatism  still 
cumber  themselyes  with  the  clumsy  armor  of 
a  bygone  age.  On  whirls  the  restless  globe 
through  unsounded  time,  with  its  cities  and  its 
silences,  its  births  and  funerals,  half  light,  half 
shade,  but  neyer  wholly  dark,  and  sure  to  swing 
round  into  the  happy  momine  at  last.  With  an 
inyoluntary  smile,  one  sees  Mr.  Calhoun  letting 
slip  his  pack-thread  cable  with  a  crooked  pin  at 
the  end  of  it  to  anchor  South  Carolina  upon  the 
bank  and  shoal  of  the  Past.  —  H.  W.] 


TO  MR.  BUCKENAM 

MR.  Editer,  As  i  wuz  kinder  pmnin 
round  in  a  little  nussiy  sot  out  a  year  or  2 
a  go,  the  Dbait  in  the  sennit  cum  inter  my 
mine  An  so  i  took  &  Sot  it  to  wut  I  call  a 
nussry  rime.  I  hev  made  sam  onnable 
Gentlemun  speak  thut  dident  speak  in  a 
Kind  uv  Poetikul  lie  sense  the  seeson  is 
dreffle  backerd  up  This  way 
ewers  as  ushul 

HOSEA  BIGLOW. 

"Here  we  stan'  on  the  Constitution,  by 
thimder  f 
It 's  a  fact  o'  wich  ther  's  bushils   o' 
proofs; 
Fer  how  could   we  trample  on   't  so,   I 
wonder, 
Ef  't  worn't  thet  it 's  oilers  under  our 
hoofs  ?  " 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; 
*'  Human  rights  haint  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor, 
No  more  *n  the  man  in  the  moon,"  sez 
he. 

•  The  North  haint  no  kind  o'  bisness  with 
nothing 
An'  you  Ve  no  idee  how  much  bother  it 
saves ; 


We  aint  none  riled  by  their  frettin'  an* 
frothin', 
We're  uud  to  layin'  the  string  on  our 
slaves," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;  — 
Sez  Mister  Foote, 
*<  I  should  like  to  shoot 
The    boll    gane,   by   the  gret    horn 
spoon  t "  sez  he. 

''Freedom's    Keystone    is    Slavery,    thet 
ther 's  no  doubt  on. 
It 's  sutthin'  thet  's~  wha'  d'  ye  call  it  ? 
—  divine, — 
An'  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  make  the 
most  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  an'  Dixon's 
line," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;  — 
*<  Fer  all  that,'*  sez  Mangum, 
"  'T  would  be  better  to  bang  'em 
An'  so  git  red  on  'em  soon,"  sez  he. 

**  The  mass  ongh'  to  labor  an'  we  lay  on 
sofiBes, 
Thet 's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  Free- 
dom's aree; 
It  puts  all  the  cunninest  on  us  in  ofi&ce. 
An'  reelises  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idee," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;  — 
**Thet'8  ez  plain,"  sez  Cass, 
*<  Ez  thet  some  one 's  an  ass. 
It 's  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon,"  sez 
he. 

''Now  don't  go  to  say  I'm  the  friend  of 
oppression. 
But  keep  all  your  spare  breath  fer  coolin' 
your  broth, 
Fer  I  oilers  hev  strove  (at  least  thet 's  my 
impression) 
To  make  cussed  free  with  the  rights  o' 
the  North," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;  — 
"  Yes,"  sez  Davis  o'  Miss., 
"  The  perfection  o'  bliss 
Is  in  skinnin'  thet  same  old  coon,"  sez 
he. 

"  Slavery 's  a  thing  thet  depends  on  com- 
plexion, 
It 's  (rod's  law  thet  fetters  on  black  skins 
don't  chafe; 
Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection  1 
Wich  of  our  onnable  body  'd  be  safe  ?  " 
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Sei  John  C.  Calhoan,  sez  he;  — 

Sex  Mister  Hannegan, 

Afore  he  began  agin, 
**  Thet  exception  is  quite  oppertoon," 

sez  he. 

**  Gen'nle  Cass,  Sir,  you  need  n't  be  twitohin' 
jour  collar, 
Your  merit's  quite  clear  by  the  dut  on 
your  knees. 
At  the  North  we  don't  make  no  distinctions 
o'  color; 
You  can  all  take  a  lick  at  our  shoes  wen 
you  please," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
Sez  Mister  Jarnag^n, 
^  They  wun't  hey  to  lam  a^, 
They  all  on  'em  know  the  (3d  toon," 
sez  he. 

**  The  slayery  question  aint  no  ways  bewil- 
derin'. 
North  an'  South  hev  one  int'rest,  it's  plain 
to  a  glance; 
No'them  men,  like  us  patriarchs,  don't  sell 
their  childrin. 
But  they  du  sell  themselves,  ef  they  git  a 
good  chance," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
Sez  Atherton  here, 
"  This  is  gittin'  severe, 
I  wish  I  could  dive  like  a  loon,"  sez  he. 

^It  11  break  up  the  Union,  this  talk  about 
freedom. 
An'  your  fact'  ry  gab  (soon  ez  we  split) 
'11  make  head. 
An'  gittin'  some  Miss  chief  or  other  to  lead 
'em, 
11  eo  to  work  raisin'  permiscoous  Ned," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ;  — 
"  Yes,  the  North,"  sez  Colquitt, 
"  Ef  we  Southeners  all  quit, 
Would  go  down  like  a  busted  balloon," 
sez  he. 

''Jest    look   wut  is  doin',   wut   annyky's 
brewin' 
In  the  beautiful  clime  o'  the  olive  an' 
vine. 
All  the  wise  aristoxy  's  atumblin'  to  ruin, 
An'   the  sankylots   drorin'  an'   drinkin' 
their  wine," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;  — 
^  Yes,"  sez  Johnson,  **  in  France 


They  're  beginnin'  to  dance 
BeglzeDub's  own  rigadoon,"  sez  he. 

**  The  South  's  safe  enough,  it  don't  feel  a 
mite  skeery. 
Our  slaves  in  their  darkness  an'  dut  air 
tu  blest 
Not  to  welcome  with  proud  hallylugers  the 
ery 
Wen  our  eagle  kicks  yourn  from  the  nay- 
tional  nest," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he;  — 
"  Oh,"  sez  Westcott  o'  Florida, 
'*  Wut  treason  is  horrider 
Than  our  priv'leges  tryin'  to  proon  ?  " 
sez  he. 

*'  It 's  'ooz  they  're  so  happy,  thet,  wen  crazy 
sarpints 
Stick  their  nose  in  our  bizness,  we  git  so 
darned  riled; 
We  think  it 's  our  dooty  to  give  pooty  sharp 
hints, 
Thet  the  last  crumb  of  Edin  on  airth 
sha'n't  be  spiled," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; — 
**  Ah,"  sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
"  It  perfectly  true  is 
Thet  slavery 's  airth's  grettest  boon," 
sez  he. 

[It  was  said  of  old  time,  that  riches  have 
wings ;  and,  though  this  be  not  applicable  in  a 
literal  strictness  to  the  wealth  of  our  patriarchal 
brethren  of  the  South,  yet  it  is  clear  that  their 
possessions  have  legs,  and  an  unaccountable 
propensity  for  using  them  in  a  northeriy  direc- 
tion. I  marvel  that  the  grand  jury  of  Washing- 
ton did  not  find  a  true  bill  against  the  Norui 
Star  for  aiding  and  abetting  Drasrton  and  Sayres. 
It  would  have  been  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  South  on  other 
questions  connected  with  slavery.-  I  think  that 
no  ship  of  state  was  ever  freighted  with  a  more 
veritable  Jonah  than  this  same  domestic  institu- 
tion of  ours.  Mephistopheles  himself  could  not 
feign  so  bitterly^  so  satirically  sad  a  sight  as 
this  of  three  millions  of  human  beings  crushed 
beyond  help  or  hope  by  this  one  mighty  argu- 
ment, —  Our  fathers  knew  no  better  I  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  unavoidable  destiny  of  Jonahs  to 
be  cast  overboard  sooner  or  later.  Or  shall  we 
try  the  experiment  of  hiding  our  Jonah  in  a  safe 
place,  that  none  may  lay  hands  on  him  to  make 
jetsam  of  him  ?  Let  us,  then,  with  equal  fore- 
thought and  wisdom,  lash  ourselves  to  f 
chor,  and  await,  in  pious  confidence^ 
tain  result.  Perhaps  our  suspicious  ' 
is  no  Jonah  after  all,  bein|:  black.  Foi 
known  that  a  superintending  Provide 
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a  kind  of  sandwioh  of  Ham  and  his  descendants, 
to  be  devoured  bj  the  Caucasian  race. 

In  God's  name,  let  all,  who  hear  nearer  and 
nearer  the  hung^rv  moan  of  the  storm  and  the 
growl  of  the  breakers,  speak  out  I  But,  alas ! 
we  have  no  rijg^ht  to  interfere.  If  a  man  pluck 
an  ajpple  of  mine,  he  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
justice ;  but  if  he  steal  my  brother,  I  must  be 
silent.  Who  says  this  ?  Our  Constitution,  con- 
secrated by  the  callous  consuetude  of  sixty 
years,  and  grasped  in  triumphant  argument  by 
the  left  hand  ox  him  whose  right  hand  clutches 
the  clotted  slave-whip.  ^  Justice,  venerable  with 
the  undethronable  majesty  of  countless  seons, 
sasrs,  — Speak  I  The  Past,  wise  with  the  sorrows 
and  aesolations  of  ages,  from  amid  her  lettered 
fanes  and  wolf  -  housing  palaces,  echoes,  — 
Speak  !  Nature,  through  her  diousand  trum- 
petB  of  freedom,  herstars,  her  sunrises,  her  seas, 
ner  winds,  her  cataracts,  her  mountains  blue 
with  douay  ^ines,  blows  jubilant  encourage- 
ment, and  cnes, — Speak!  From  the  som*s 
trembling  abysses  the  still,  small  voice  not 
vaguely  murmurs,  —  Speak  I  But,  alas !  the 
Constitution  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bagowind, 
M.  C,  say —  Be  dumb  I 

It  occurs^  to  me  to  suggest,  as  a  topic  of  in- 
quiry in  this  connection,  whether,  on  that  mo- 
mentous occasion  when  the  goats  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  parted,  the  Constitution  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Bagowind,  M.  C,  will  be  erpected 
to  take  their  places  on  the  left  as  our  mrcine 


yicars. 


Quid  sum  mUer  tunc  dieturtuf 
Quern  patronum  rogaturut  f 


There  is  a  point  where  toleration  sinks  into 
sheer  baseness  and  poltroonery.  The  toleration 
of  the  worst  leads  us  to  look  on  what  is  barely 
better  as  good  enough,  and  to  worship  what  is 
only  moderately  good.  Woe  to  that  man,  or 
that  nation,  to  whom  mediocrity  has  become  an 
ideal ! 

H.os  our  experiment  of  self-government  suc- 
ceeded, if  it  barely  manage  to  rub  and  go? 
Here,  now,  is  a  piece  of  barbarism  which  Christ 
and  the  nineteenth  century  say  shall  cease,  and 
which  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  and  others  say 
shall  not  ceiise.  I  -would  bv  no  means  deny  the 
eminent  respectability  of  these  gentlemen,  but 
I  confess,  that,  in  such  a  wrestling-match,  I 
cannot  help  having  my  fears  for  them. 

Ducite  justitianiy  maniti^  el  non  temnere  divos. 

n.  w.] 

No.   VI 

THE    PIOUS    EDITOR'S    CREED 

[At  the  special  instance  of  Mr.  Billow,  I  pre- 
face the  following;  siitiri*  with  an  extract  from 
a  sermon  preached  durinpr  the  past  summer, 
from  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  2 :  '*  Son  of  man,  prophesy 
against  the  shepherds  of  Israel."  Since  the 
Sabbath  on  which  this  discourse  was  delivered, 


the  editor  of  the  "  Jaalam  Independent  Blun- 
derbuss *'  has  unaccountably  absented  t>itria^if 
from  our  house  of  worship.  ^ 

**  I  know  of  no  so  responsible  position  as  that 
of  the  public  journalist.  The  eaitor  of  our  day 
bears  the  same  relation  to  his  time  that  the 
clerk  bore  to  the  age  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  Indeed,  ^e  position  which  he  holda 
IS  that  which  the  clergyman  shotdd  hold  even 
now.  But  the  clergyman  chooses  to  walk  df  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to  throw 
such  seed  as  he  nas  clear  over  into  that  dark- 
ness which  he  calls  the  Next  Life.  As  if  next 
did  not  mean  nearest^  and  as  if  any  life  were 
nearer  than  that  immediatelv  present  one  which 
boils  and  eddies  all  around  him  at  the  caucus, 
the  ratification  meeting,  and  the  polls  I  Who 
taught  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare  for  eter- 
nity, as  for  some  future  era  of  which  the  pres- 
ent forms  no  integral  part  ?  The  furrow  which 
Time  is  even  now  turning  runs  through  the 
Everlasting,  and  in  that  must  he  plant,  or  no- 
where. Yet  he  would  fain  believe  and  teac^ 
that  we  are  goinato  have  more  of  eternity  than 
we  have  now.  This  going  of  his  is  like  tnat  of 
the  auctioneer,  on  which  aone  follows  before  we 
have  made  up  our  minos  to  bid,  —  in.  which 
manner,  not  three  months  back,  I  lost  an  excel- 
lent copy  of  Chappelow  on  Job.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  preacher,  instead  of  being 
a  living  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic 
figure  at  christenings,  weddings,  and  funerals. 
0^,  if  he  exercise  any  other  function,  it  is  as 
keeper  and  feeder  of  certain  theologic  dogmas, 
which,  when  occasion  offers,  he  unkennels  with 
a  staboy  !  *  to  bark  and  bite  as  *t  is  their  nature 
to,'  whence  that  reproach  of  odium  theologicum 
has  arisen. 

**  Meanwhile,  see  what  a  pulpit  the  editor 
mounts  daily,  sometimes  with  a  congregation  of 
fifty  thousand  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and 
never  so  much  as  a  nodder,  even,  amon^  them  I 
And  from  what  a  Bible  can  he  choose  his  text, 

—  a  Bible  which  needs  no  translation,  and  which 
no  priestcraft  can  shut  and  clasp  from  the  laitv, 

—  the  open  volume  of  the  world,  upon  which, 
vriih  a  pen  of  sunshine  or  destroying  fire,  the  in- 
spired Present  is  even  now  writing  the  annals  of 
God  !  Methinks  the  editor  who  shoidd  under- 
stand his  calling,  and  be  equal  thereto,  would 
truly  deserve  that  title  of  noitxr}v  Xaitv,  wliieh 
Homer  bestows  upon  princes.  He  would  be  the 
Moses  of  our  nineteenth  century  ;  and  whereas 
the  old  Sinai,  silent  now,  is  but  a  common 
mountain  stared  at  by  the  elegant  tourist  and 
crawled  over  by  the  hammering  geologist,  he 
must  find  his  tables  of  the  new  law  here  among 
factories  and  cities  in  this  Wilderness  of  Sin 
(Numbers  xxxiii.  12)  calle<l  Progress  of  Civiliza- 
tion, and  be  the  captain  of  our  Exodus  into  the 
Canaan  of  a  truer  social  order. 

"■  Nevertheless,  our  editor  will  not  come  so 
far  within  even  the  shadow  of  Sinai  as  Mahomet 
did,  but  chooses  rather  to  construe  Moses  by 
Joe  Smith.  He  takes  up  the  crook,  not  that 
the  sheep  may  be  fed,  but  that^  he  may  never 
want  a  warm  woollen  suit  and  a  joint  of  mutton. 
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',  Of/dei,  peeorumqut  Mite  htonunt 

For  whibh  reason  I  would  deriTe  the  name  ed- 
itor not  ao  much  from  edo,  to  publish,  as  from 
eda^  to  eat,  that  \mog  the  peculiar  profession  to 
whieh  he  esteems  himself  called.  He  blows  up 
the  flamni  of  political  discord  for  no  other  pocar 
mm  than,  that  he  may  thereby  handily  boil  his 
own  pot.  I  belieTe  there  are  two  thousand  of 
these  mntton-loTinfir  shepherds  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  these,  how  man^  have  even  the 
ifimmest  perception  of  their  immense  power, 
and  the  duties  oonsequent  thereon  ?  Here  ana 
tiwrs,  hi4>ly,  one.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
labor  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  mat 
vpleaof  Tweedledum^  and  other  nine  nun- 
and  ninety-nine  preach  with  equal  eamestr 
■ess  the  goqp«l  according  to  Tweedledee"  — 
H.W.] 

I  DU  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Ex  fur  away  ez  Fkyris  is  ; 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  oIeiws 

In  them  infamal  Phavrisees  ; 
It's  wal  enough  agin  a  king 

Xo  dror  resolves  an'  triggers,  — 
Bnt  libbaty  's  a  kind  o'  thmg 

Thet  don't  agree  with  niggers. 

I  da  believe  the  people  want 

A  tax  on  teas  an'  coffees, 
Thet  nothin'  aint  extravygunt,  — 

Porvidin'  I  'm  in  office  ; 
Fer  I  hev  loved  my  country  sence 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partic'larly  his  pockets. 

I  da  believe  in  any  plan 

O'  levyin'  the  texes, 
£s  long  ez,  like  a  lumberman, 

I  g^t  jest  wut  I  axes  ; 
I  go  free>trade  thru  thick  an'  thin, 

Because  it  kind  o'  rouses 
The  folks  to  vote,  —  an'  keeps  us  in 

Oar  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it 's  wise  an'  good 

To  sen'  out  furrin  missions, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 

An*  orthydox  conditions  ;  — 
I  mean  nine  thousan'  dolls,  per  ann., 

Nine  thousan'  more  fer  outfit, 
An'  mo  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'ould  jest  about  fit. 

I  du  believe  in  special  ways 
O'  prayin'  an'  eonvartin' ; 
The  bread  comes  back  in  many  days. 


An'  buttered,  tn,  fer  sartin  ; 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  party  chooses. 
An'  in  convartm'  public  trusts 

To  very  privit  uses. 

I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 

Fer  lectioneers  to  spout  on; 
The  people's  oilers  soft  enough 

To  make  hard  money  out  on; 
Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  his. 

An'  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  all,  <— 
I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is, 

Ez  long  ez  mine  's  paid  punctooaL 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom, 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em; 
Palsied  the  arm  thet  forges  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin'. 
An'  withered  be  the  nose  thet  pokes 

Inter  the  gov'ment  printin' ! 

I  du  believe  thet  I  should  give 

Wut 's  his'n  unto  Csesar, 
Fer  it 's  by  him  I  move  an'  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air; 
I  du  believe  thet  all  o'  me 

Doth  bear  his  superscription,  — 
Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An'  things  o'  thet  description. 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an'  praise 

To  him  thet  hez  the  grantin' 
O' jobs,  —  in  every  thin'  thet  pays. 

But  most  of  all  in  Caxtin'  ; 
This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill. 

This  lays  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest,— 
I  donU  believe  in  princerple, 

But  oh,  Iduia  interest. 

I  du  believe  in  bein'  this 

Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
One  way  or  't  other  hendiest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappin' ; 
It  aint  by  princerples  nor  men 

My  preudunt  course  is  steadied,  — > 
I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an'  then 

Go  into  it  baldheaded. 

I  du  believe  thet  holdin'  slaves 
Comes  nat'ral  to  a  Presidunt, 

Let  'lone  the  rowdedow  it  saves 
To  hev  a  wal-broke  precedonlj 
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Fer  any  offiee,  small  or  gret, 

I  could  n't  ax  with  no  face, 
'uthout  I  'd  ben,  thru  drj  an'  wet, 

Th'  unrizzest  kind  o'  doughface. 

I  du  believe  wnteyer  trash 

'11  keep  the  people  in  blindness,  — 
Thet  we  the  Mexicans  can  thrash 

Right  inter  brotherly  kindness, 
Thet  bombshells,  grape,  an'  powder  V  ball 

Air  good-will's  strongest  magnets, 
Thet  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all. 

Must  be  druY  in  with  bagnets. 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it 's  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  solid  vally; 
This  heth  my  faithful  shepherd  ben. 

In  pasturs  sweet  heth  led  me. 
An'  this  '11  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

[I  subjoin  here  another  passage  from  my  be- 
fore-meutioued  discourse. 


it 


Wonderful,  to  him  that  has  eves  to  see  it 
rightly,  is  the  newspaper.  To  me,  for  example, 
sitting  on  the  critical  front  bench  of  the  pit,  in 
my  study  here  iu  Jiialam,  the  advent  <n  my 
weekly  journal  is  as  that  of  a  strolling  theatre, 
or  rather  of  a  puppet-show,  on  whose  staee,  nar- 
row as  it  is,  the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  force 
of  life  are  played  in  little.  Behold  the  whole 
huge  earth  si>nt  to  me  hebdomadally  in  a  brown- 
papor  wrappt^r  I 

*'  Hither,  to  my  obscure  comer,  by  wind  or 
steam,  on  horseback  or  drt)medary-back,  in  the 
pouch  of  the  Indian  runner,  or  clicking  over 
the  nuHHietic  wires,  troop  all  the  famous  per- 
formers from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Looked  at  from  a  point  of  criticism,  tiny  pup- 
petj)  thoy  Hueni   ull,  as  the  editor  sets  up  his 
Dooth  upon  my  desk  and  otficiates  as  showman. 
Now  1  can  truly  see  how  little  and  transitory  is 
life.     The  earth   appears  almost  us  a  drop  of 
viiiepar,  on  which  the  solar  microscope  of  the 
imagination  must  be  brouijht  to  bear  in  order 
to  make  out  anything  distinctly.     That  animal- 
cule then*,  in  the  pt.*a-jjicket,  is  Louis  Philippe, 
jnst  landed  on   the  coast  of   England.     That 
other,  in  the  KTay  siirtout  and  cocked  hat,  is 
NapoJMon    IJonaparte  Smith,    assuring:    France 
that  she  need  apprehend  no  interference  from 
hirn  in  fhe  present  alarminj^  juncture.     At  that 
8TM»t,  wh«!re  you  seem  to  see  a  speck  of  some- 
tninfj  in  motion,  is  au  immense  mjiss-meetinpr. 
LfXik  sharper,  aud  you  will  see  a  mite  brandish- 
in^  his  mandibles  in  an  excited  manner.     That 
is  the  great  Mr.  Soandso,  defining:  his  position 
amid     tumultuous    and     irrepressible     cheers. 
That  infinitesimal  creature,  upon  whom  some 


of  others,  as  piinnte  as  he,  are  gazing  in 
opes-moathed  admiratiiwi,  is  a  nunons  philoso- 
poer,  expoandinflr  to  a  select  audience  their 
capacitv  lor  the  Infinite.  That  scarce  diacemi- 
hie  pomet  of  smoke  uid  dust  is  a  revolntioii. 
That  apeek  there  is  a  reformer,  jnst  arranguu^ 
the  lever  with  which  he  is  to  move  the  wcrltJI 
And  lo,  there  creeps  fcnrward  the  shadow  of  a 
skeleton  that  blows  one  breath  between  its 
grinning  teeth,  and  all  our  distinguished  actors 
are  whnked  o£F  the  slippery  stage  into  the  dark 
Beyond. 

*'Te8,  the  little  show-box  has  its  solemner 
saggestioiis.  Now  and  then  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  grim  old  man,  'who  lays  down  a  scythe  mud 
honi^glaas  in  the  comer  while  he  shifts  the 
seenes.  There,  too,  in  the  dim  background,  a 
weird  shape  is  ever  delving.  Sometimes  he 
leans  nnon  his  mattock,  and  gazes,  as  a  coach 
whirls  by^  bearing  the  newly  married  on  their 
wedding  jaunt,  or  glances  carelessly  at  a  babe 
brought  home  from  christening.  Suddenly  (for 
the  scene  grows  larger  and  larger  as  we  look)  a 
bony  hand  snatches  back  a  performer  in  the 
midrt  of  his  part,  and  him,  whom  vesterday 
two  infinities  (past  and  future)  would  not  suf- 
fice, a  handful  of  dust  is  enough  to  cover  and 
silence  forever.  Nay,  we  see  the  same  fieshless 
fingexs  opening  to  clutoh  the  showman  hiwMie^ft 
ana  guess,  not  without  a  shudder,  that  they  are 
lyingin  wait  for  spectsitoT also. 

*^  Think  of  it :  for  three  dollars  ayear  I  buy 
a  season-ticket  to  this  great  Globe  Theatre,  for 
which  God  would  write  the  dnmias  (only  that 
we  like  farces,  spectacles,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Apollyon  better),  whose  scene-shifter  is  Time, 
and  w-nose  curtain  is  rung  down  by  Death. 

*'*  Such  thoughts  will  occur  to  me  sometimes 
as  I  am  tearing  off  the  wrapper  of  my  news- 
paper. Then  suddenly  that  otherwise  too  often 
vacant  sheet  becomes  invested  for  me  with  a 
strange  kind  of  awe.  Look  I  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, notices  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and 
books,  lists  of  promotions,  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  news  of  fires,  accidents,  of  sudden 
wealth  and  as  sudden  poverty ;  —  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  ends  of  m>Tiad  invisible  electric  cou- 
ductors,  along  which  tremble  the  joys,  sorrows, 
wrongs,  triumphs,  hopes,  and  despairs  of  as 
many  men  and  women  everywhere.  So  that 
upon  that  mood  of  mind  which  seems  to  isolate 
me  from  mankind  as  a  spectator  of  their  pnppet- 

f  ranks,  another  supervenes,  in  which  I  feel  that 
,  too,  unknown  and  unheard  of,  am  yet  of  some 
import  to  my  fellows.  For,  through  my  news- 
paper here,  ao  not  families  take  pains  to  send 
me,  an  entire  stranger,  news  of  a  death  among 
them  ?  Are  not  here  two  who  would  have  me 
know  of  their  marriag"e  ?  And,  strangest  of  all, 
is  not  this  sin^lar  person  anxious  to  have  me 
informed  that  he  has  received  a  fresh  supply  of 
Dimitry  Bruisgins  ?  But  to  none  of  us  does  the 
Present  continue  miraculous  (even  if  for  a  mo- 
ment discerned  as  such).  We  glance  carelessly 
at  the  sunrise,  and  get  used  to  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades.  The  wonder  wears  off,  and  to-morrow 
this  sheet,  (Acts  x.  11, 12,)  in  which  a  vision  was 
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let  down  to  me  from  Heaven,  shall  be  the 
wrappage  to  a  har  of  soap  or  theplatter  for  a 
beggar's  broken  yictuals. ' — H.  W.] 


No.  VII 
A  LETTER 

FROM  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY IN  ANSWER  TO  SUTTIN  QUES- 
TIONS PROPOSED  BY  MR.  HOSEA  BIG- 
LOW,  INCLOSED  IN  A  NOTE  FROM  MR. 
BIGLOW  TO  S.  H.  GAY,  ESQ.,  EDITOR 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTI  -  SLAVERY 
STANDARD 

[CxTBiosrrT  may  be  said,  to  be  the  quality 
which  preSminenuy  distin^uiahes  and  segregates 
man  m>m  the  lower  udmals.  As  we  trace  Uie 
■cale  of  animated  natnre  downward,  we  &id 
this  facolty  ^as  it  mav  tmly  be  called)  of  the 
mind  diminiuied  in  me  sav^e,  and  wellnigh 
extinct  in  the  brute.  The  fint  object  which 
ciTilized  man  proposes  to  himself  I  take  to  be 
the  finding  out  whatsoever  he  can  concerning  his 
neighbors.  Nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto ; 
I  am  curious  about  even  John  Smith.  The  de- 
sire next  in  strength  to  this  (an  opposite  pole,  in- 
deed, of  the  sdme  magnet)  is  that  of  commu- 
nicating the  unintelligence  we  have  carefully 
picked  up. 

Men  in  general  may  be  divided  into  the  in- 
qpisittve  and  the  commimicative.  To  the  first 
elass  belong  Peeping  Toms,  eaves-droppers, 
navel-contemplating  Brahmins,  metaphysicians, 
travellers,  Empedocleses,  spies,  the  various  so- 
deties  for  promoting  Khinothism,  Columbuses, 
Yankees,  discoverers,  and  meu  of  science,  who 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  so  many 
marks  of  interrogation  wandering  up  and  down 
the  world,  or  sitting  in  studies  and  laboratories. 
The  second  class  I  should  again  subdivide  into 
four.  In  the  first  subdivision  I  would  rank 
Uiose  who  have  an  itch  to  tell  us  about  them- 
selves, — as  keepers  of  diaries,  insignificant  per- 
sons ^nerally,  Montaignes,  Horace  Walpoles, 
antobiographers,  poets.  The  second  includes 
those  who  are  anxious  to  impart  information 
eonoeming  other  people,  —  as  historians,  bar- 
bers, and  such.  To  the  third  belong  those  who 
labor  to  give  us  intelligence  about  nothing  at 
all,^ — as  novelists,  political  orators,  the  large 
majority  of  authors,  preachers,  lecturers,  and 
the  like.  In  the  fourth  come  those  who  are 
oommunicative  from  motives  of  public  benevo- 
lenuoe, — as  finders  of  mares'-nests  and  bringers 
of  ill  news.  Each  of  us  two-legged  fowls  without 
feathers  embraces  all  these  subdivisions  in  him- 
self to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  none  of  us  so 
much  as  lays  an  egg^  or  incubates  a  chalk  one, 
but  straightway  the  whole  barnyard  shall  know 
it  by  our  cackle  or  our  cluck.  Omnibus  hoc 
tfitium  est.    There  are  different  grrades  in  all 


these  classes.  One  will  turn  his  telescope  toward 
a  back-yard,  another  toward  Uranus ;  one  will 
tell  you  that  he  dined  with  Smith,  another  that 
he  supped  with  Plato.  In  one  particular,  all 
men  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
first  grand  division,  inasmuch  as  they  all  seem 
equaUy  desirous  ot  discovering  the  mote  in 
their  neighbor's  eye. 

To  one  or  another  of  these  species  every  human 
being  may  safely  be  referred.  I  think  it  beyond 
a  peradventure  that  Jonah  prosecuted  some  in- 
quiries into  the  digestive  apparatus  of  whales, 
and  that  Noah  sealed  up  a  letter  in  an  empty 
bottle,  that  news  in  regard  to  him  might  not  be 
wanting  in  case  of  the  worst.  They  had  else 
been  super  or  subter  human.  I  conceive,  also, 
that,  as  there  are  certain  persons  who  contin- 
ually peep  and  pry  at  the  keyhole  of  that  mys- 
terious door  through  which,  sooner  or  later,  we 
eJl  make  our  exits,  so  there  are  doubtless  ghosts 
fidgeting  and  fretting  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
bemuse  thev  have  no  means  of  conveying  back 
to  this  world  the  scraps  of  news  they  have  picked 
up  in  that.  For  there  is  an  answer  ready  some- 
wnere  to  every  question,  the  great  law  of  give 
and  take  runs  tnough  all  nature,  and  if  we  see  a 
hook,  we  may  be  sure  that  an  eye  is  waiting  for 
it.  I  read  in  every  face  I  meet  a  standing  ad- 
vertisement of  information  wanted  in  regud  to 
A.  B.,  or  that  the  friends  of  G.  D.  can^  hear 
something  to  his  disadvantage  by  application  to 
such  a  one. 

It  was  to  gratify  the  two  great  passions  of 
asking  and  answenng  that  epistolaiy  correspon- 
dence was  first  invented.  Letters  (for  by  this 
usurped  title  epistles  are  now  commonly  known) 
are^  of  several  kinds.  First,  there  are  those 
which  are  not  letters  at  all  —  as  letters-patent, 
letters  diniissory,  letters  enclosing  bills,  letters 
of  administration,  Plinv^s  letters,  letters  of  di- 
plomacy, of  Cato,  of  Mentor,  of  Lords  Ljrttel- 
ton,  Chesterfield,  and  Orrery,  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
Seneca  (whom  St.  Jerome  includes  in  his  list  01 
sacred  writers),  letters  from  abroad,  from  sons 
in  college  to  their  fathers,  letters  of  marque,  and 
letters  generally,  which  are  in  no  wise  letters  of 
mark.  Second,  are  real  letters,  such  as  those  of 
Gray,  Cowper,  Walpole,  Howell,  Lamb,  D.  Y., 
the  first  letters  from  children  (printed  in  stagger- 
ing capitals).  Letters  from  New  York,  letters  of 
credit,  and  others,  interesting  for  the  sake  of 
the  writer  or  the  thing  written.  I  have  read 
also  letters  from  Europe  b^  a  gentleman  named 
Pinto,  containing  some  cunous  gossip,  and  which 
I  hope  to  see  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
curious.  ^  There  are,  besides,  letters  addremed 
to  posterity,  —  as  epitaphs,  for  example,  written 
for  their  own  monuments  by  monarchs,  where- 
bv  we  have  lately  become  possessed  of  the  names 
of  several  great  conquerors  and  kings  of  kings, 
hitherto  unheard  of  and  still  unpronounceable, 
but  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  entirely  dark 
ages.  The  letter  of  our  Saviour  to  King  Ab- 
prarus,  that  which  St.  Peter  sent  to  King  Pepin 
m  the  year  of  grace  7.55,  that  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  magistrates  of  Messina,  that  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim of  Toledo  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  A.  d.  35, 
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that  of  Otiaaxm  Sfona'i  siniit  to  his  brotlicr 
IiodoTioa,  tl»t  of  St.  Qngorjr  ThMaaiatiaga» 

to  the  D- 1,  mod  that  of  tlm  iMt-mentioned 

«Mire  polioMUcktnta  to  ■  nan  of  Giis«nti,  1 
voold  n)*M  In  ft  sImm  1^  thMBMlvM,  M  alao  the 
]rttai(afo>iididatM,aoDeBndi«  iiUnh  I  ihaU 
dilate  mora  fnllj  in  n  nota  at  ths  end  of  tha 
lallawinKpami.  At  jirtmint  lal  prata  bUtmiU 
Only,  aoBoeininB  tha  ih^a  of  lettan,  thej  ara 
«I1  aiOar  aqnan  or  oUuw,  to  vhkb  BBiieral 


Dkkb  Sib  its  gat  to  be  the  fa^nn  now 
to  rite  letters  to  the  candid  Sa  and  i  wns 
«l)oae  at  a  pabliok  Meotin  in  Julam  to  da 


Bailed  candid  8a  but  I  don't  see  notbin  cau- 
did  aboDt  'em.  this  here  1  wish  I  send  wiu 
thonght  iatty's  factor;.  I  tlmuio  aa  it  '» 
nahlo  to  print  foscrips,  but  as  all  the  ansers 
I  got  bed  the  aaim,  1  epoHed  it  wuh  best. 
titneB  has  gretly  chiuiKed.  Formal;  to 
knock  a  man  into  a  cocked  hat  wus  to  nse 


Dear  Sib,  —  Yon  wiah  to  know  my  notiODB 

On  lartin  pints  thet  rile  the  laud  ; 
There  'a  nothin'  tbet  my  natar  so  ahnng 

Ez  bein'  mum  or  uDderbaod ; 
I  'm  a  strBight-spoken  kind  o'  oreetnr 

Thet  blurts  right  out  wut  'b  in  his  head, 
An'  ef  I  've  one  pecooler  feetur, 

It  is  a.  nose  thet  wunt  be  led. 

So,  to  begin  at  tho  begiiinin* 

An'  come  direcly  to  the  pint, 
I  think  the  country's  underpinnin' 

Is  some  consid'ble  out  □'  jint ; 
I  aint  agoin'  to  try  your  patience 

By  tellin'  who  done  this  or  tbet, 
I  don't  make  no  insinooatious, 

I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat. 

Thet  is,  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  bo. 

But,  ef  the  public  think  I  'm  wrong, 
I  wnnt  deny  but  wut  I  be  BD,  — ■ 

An',  fnct,  it  ilon't  smell  very  strong  ; 
Uy  mind  'a  tu  fuir  to  lose  its  balance 

An'  say  wicb  party  hez  most  sense ; 
There  may  lie  folks  o'  greater  tnleuce 

Thet  can't  set  stiddier  un  tho  fence. 

I'r 


I  le«ve  a  nde  thet  looks  lijw  lorin'. 
But  (wile  there 's  doubt}  I  slick  to  both  ; 

I  Stan'  upon  the  Constitution, 
Bz    preoduut    stateamon    ■aj',    who've 
phmned 

A  way  to  git  the  most  profusion 
0'  ehanoea  ei  to  ware  they  II  stmnd. 

E(  fer  the  wu,  I  go  agin  it,  — 

I  mean  to  lay  Ikind  o'  dn,  — 
"Diet  is,  I  mean  thet,  bein'  in  it, 

The  best  war  wni  to  fl^t  it  tlm  ; 
Not  but  wut  abstnot  war  is  horrid, 

I  n^  to  thet  with  all  roy  beazt,  — 
But  ciTlytatioD  dooi  pt  forrid 

Sometimes  upon  *  powder«ut. 

Abont  thet  darned  Proviso  matter 

I  never  hed  a  grain  o'  doubt^ 
Nor  I  aint  one  my  sense  to  scatter 

So  'st  no  one  eould  n't  pick  it  out ; 
My  love  fer  Nortb  an'  South  is  equil. 

So  I  'II  jest  answer  plump  an'  fnok. 
No  matter  wut  may  be  the  sequil,  — 

Tes,  Sir,  I  im  agin  a  Bank. 


Tlionrli  I  aint  one  thet  aiy  test  shung 
'Dl  give  our  folks  a  helpin'  shove; 

Kind  S  permiscoous  I  go  it 

Fer  the  boU  country,  an'  the  grooud 

I  take,  ez  nigh  ex  I  can  show  it. 
Is  pooty  gen'ally  all  round. 

I  don't  appruve  o'  pvin'  pledges; 

Ton  'd  ough'  to  leave  a  feller  free, 
An'  not  go  knockin'  out  the  wcdg«B 

To  ketch  his  fiugers  in  the  tree; 
Pledges  ur  awfle  breach;  cattle 

Thet  proudunt  farmers  don't  turn  oat,^ 

r  Inner 't  t.hp  npnnlp.  trit  tbi^ir  nifctlA- 


Ez  to  the  slaves,  there 's  no  oonfostoo 

In  my  ideea  consamin'  them, — 
/  think  they  air  an  Institution, 

A  sort  of —  yea,  jest  so,  —  ahem: 
Do  /  own  any  ?     Of  my  merit 

On  thet  pint  ;oa  yonrself  may  jedge; 
All  is,  I  never  drink  no  sperit. 

Nor  I  baint  never  signed  no  pledge. 
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I  aint  a  Wig,  I  aint  a  Tory, 
I  'm  jest  a  canderdate,  in  short; 

Thet  's  fair  an'  square  an'  parpeudioler 
But,  ef  the  Public  cares  a  fig 

To  hev  me  an'  thin'  in  particler, 
Wy,  I  'm  a  kind  o*  peri- Wig. 

P.  S. 

£z  we  're  a  sort  o'  privateerin', 

O'  course,  you  know,  it 's  sheer  an'  sheer. 
An'  there  is  sutthin'  wuth  your  hearin' 

I  '11  mention  in  your  privit  ear; 
£f  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 

X  our  head  with  ile  1 11  kin'  o'  'nint 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  Light-house 

Down  to  the  eend  o'  Jaalam  Pint. 

An'  ez  the  North  hez  took  to  brustlin' 

At  beiu'  scrouged  frum  off  the  roost, 
1 11  tell  ye  wut  '11  save  all  tusslin' 

An'  g^ve  our  side  a  hamsome  boost,  — 
Tell  'em  thet  on  the  Slavery  question 

I  'm    RIGHT,   although    to   speak    I  'm 
lawth; 
This  fi^ves  you  a  safe  pint  to  rest  on. 

An  leaves  me  frontin'  South  by  North. 

[And  now  of  epistles  candidatia],  which  are 
of  two  kindi, — ^namehTf  letters  of  acceptance, 
and  letters  definitive  of  position.  Oar  republic, 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  may  saf elv  enong^h  be 
(^dled  a  republic  of  letters.  ^Epistolary  compo- 
sition becomes  then  an  epidemic,  which  seizes 
one  candidate  after  another,  not  seldom  cutting^ 
short  the  thread  of  political  life.  It  has  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  a  party  dreads  less  the  at^ 
tacks  of  its  opponents  than  a  letter  from  its  can- 
didate. Litera  acripta  manety  and  it  will  ^ 
hard  if  something  bad  cannot  be  made  of  it. 
Gleneral  Harrison,  it  is  well  understood,  was 
surroundedj  during  his  candidacy,  with  the  cor- 
don sanitatreot  a  vigilance  committee.  No 
prisoner  in  Spielberg  was  ever  more  cautiously 
deprived  of  writing  material.  The  soot  was 
scraped  car^uUy  from  the  chimneyplaoes ; 
outposts  of  expert  rifle-shooters  rendered  it  sure 
death  for  any  proose  (who  came  clad  in  feathers) 
to  approach  within  a  certain  limited  distance  of 
North  Bend ;  and  aJl  domestic  fowls  about  the 
premises  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Pla- 
to's origimd  man.  By  thrae  precautions  the 
General  was  saved.  Parva  componere  magnis, 
1^  remember,  that,  when  party-spirit  once  ran 
high  among  my  people,  upon  occasion  of  the 
choice  of  a  new  deacon,  I,  having  my  prefer- 
ences, yet  not  carii^  too  openly  to  express  them, 
made  use  of  an  innocent  fraud  to  bring  about 
that  result  which  I  deemed  most  desirable. 
My  stratagem  was  no  other  than  the  throwing  a 
copy  of  the  Complete  Letter-Writer  in  the  way 


of  the  candidate  whom  I  wished  to  defeat.  He 
caught  the  infection,  and  addressed  a  short  note 
to  his  constituents,  in  which  the  opposite  party 
detected  so  many  and  so  grave  improprieties  (he 
had  modelled  it  upon  the  letter  oi  a  young  laidy 
accepting  a  proposal  of  marriage),  thathe  not 
only  lost  his  election,  but,  falling  under  a  suspi- 
cion of  Sabellianism  and  I  know  not  what  (tne 
widow  Endive  assured  me  that  he  was  a  Parali- 
pomenon,  to  her  certain  knowledge),  was  forced 
to  leave  the  town.  Thus  it  is  uiat  the  letter 
kiUeth. 

The  object  which  candidates  propose  to  them- 
selves in  writing  is  to  convey  no  meaning  at  alL 
And  here  is  a  quite  unsuspected  piifall  into 
which  they  successively  plunge  heaolong.  For 
it  is  precisely  in  such  cryptoi^pbdes  that  man- 
kind are  prone  to  seek  for  and  find  a  wonder- 
ful amount  and  variety  of  significance.  Omne 
ianotum  pro  mir\Hco.  How  do  we  aihnire  at 
the  antique  world  striving  to  crack  those  orac- 
ular nuts  from  Delphi,  Hammon,  and  else- 
where, in  only  one  of  which  can  I  so  much  as 
surmise  that  any  kernel  had  ever  lodged  ;  that, 
namelv,  wherein  Apollo  confessed  that  he  was 
mortal.  One  Didymus  is,  moreover,  related  to 
have  written  six  thousand  books  on  the  single 
subject  of  grammar,  a  topic  rendered  only  more 
tenebrific  by  the  labors  of  his  successors,  and 
which  seems  still  to  possess  an  attraction  for 
authors  in  proportion  as  they  can  m^e  nothing 
of  it.  A  singular  loadstone  for  theologians, 
also,  is  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  whereof, 
in  tne  course  of  my  studies,  I  have  noted  two 
hundred  and  three  several  interpretations,  each 
lethiferal  to  all  the  rest.  JVon  nostrum  est 
tantaa  componere  lites,  yet  I  have  mjrself  ven- 
tured upon  a  two  hundred  and  fourth,  which  I 
embodied  in  a  discourse  preached  on  occasion 
of  the  demise  of  the  Ute  usurper.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  which  quieted,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  minds  of  my  people.  It  is  true  that 
my  views  on  this  important  point  were  ardentiy 
controverted  by  Mr.  Shearjashub  Holden,  the 
then  preceptor  of  our  academy,  and  in  other 
particulars  a  very  deserving  and  sensible  young 
man,  though  possessing  a  somewhat^  lunitea 
knowledge  of  tne  Gh«ek  tongue.  But  his  heresy 
struck  down  no  deep  root,  and,  he  having  been 
lately  removed  by  the  nand  of  Providence,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reaffirmiiu:  my  cherished 
sentiments  in  a  sermon  preached  upon  the 
Lord*s  day  immediately  succeeding  his  funeral. 
This  might  seem  like  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, did  I  not  add  that  he  had  made  provision 
in  nis  last  will  (being  celibate)  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  posthumous  tractate  in  support  of  his 
own  dangerous  o]>inioiis. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  our  modem  times  which 
approaches  so  nearly  to  the  ancient  oracle  as 
the  letter  of  a  Presidential  candidate.  Now, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  eating  of  beans  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  all  such  as  had  it  in  mind 
to  consult  those  expert  amphibologists,  and  this 
same  prohibition  on  the  part  of  Pythagoras  to 
his  disciples  is  understood  to  imply  an  absti' 
nence  from  politics,  beans  having  been  used  as 
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ballots.  That  other  explication,  quod  videlicet 
gensus  to  dbo  obtundi  existinutret,  though  Bap- 
ported  pugnis  et  calcibus  by  manj  of  the 
learned^  and  not  wanting  the  countenanoe  of 
Cicero,  is  confuted  bv  the  larger  experience  of 
New  England.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  safer 
to  applynere  the  rule  of  interpretation  which 
now  generally  obtains  in  r^ard  to  antique  coe- 
mogonies,  mytbs,  fables,  proverbial  expressions, 
and  knotty  points  generally,  which  is.  to  find  a 
common-sense  meaning,  and  then  select  what- 
ever can  be  imagined  the  most  opposite  there- 
to. In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Greeks  objected  to  the  questioning  oi 
candidates.  And  verv  properly,  if,  as  I  con- 
ceive, Uie  chief  point  be  not  to  discover  what  a 
person  in  that  position  is,  or  what  he  will  do, 
out  whether  he  can  be  elected.  Vos  exem- 
plaria  Grceca  nocturna  versaie  manu^  verscUe 
diurna. 

But,  since  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
particular  (the  asking  of  questions  being  one 
chief  privilege  of  freemen)  is  haidly  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  our  candidates  will  answer, 
whether  they  are  Questioned  or  not,  I  would 
recommend  that  these  ante-electionary  dia- 
logues should  be  carried  on  by  symbols,  as 
were  the  diplomatic  corresponaences  of  the 
Scythians  and  Macrobii,  or  confined  to  the 
language  of  signs,  like  the  famous  interview  of 
Panurge  and  Goatsnose.  A  candidate  might 
then  convev  a  suitable  reply  to  all  committees 
of  inquiiv  by  closing  one  eye,  or  bv  presenting 
them  with  a  phial  of  Egyptian  darkness  to  be 
speculated  upon  by  their  respective  constituen- 
cies. These  answers  would  be  susceptible  of 
whatever  retrosi>ective  construction  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  political  campaign  might  seem  to 
demand,  ana  the  candidate  could  take  his  posi- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  fence  with  entire  con- 
sistency. Or,  if  letters  must  be  written,  profit- 
able use  might  be  made  of  the  Dighton  rock 
hieroj^lyphic  or  the  cuneiform  script,  every  fresh 
decipherer  of  which  is  enabled  to  educe  a  diifer- 
ent  meaning,  whereby  a  sculptured  stone  or 
two  supplies  US,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
supply  prwterity,  with  a  very  vast  and  various 
body  of  authentic  historj'.  For  even  the  brief- 
est epivStle  in  the  ordinary  chirography  is  dan- 
gerous. There  is  scarce  any  style  so  compressed 
that  superfluous  words  may  not  be  detected  in 
it.  A  severe  critic  might  curtail  that  famous 
brevity  of  Caesar's  by  two  thirds,  drawing  his 
p<'n  through  the  supororoiratory  veni  and  vidi. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  tho  siin'st  footing  of  hope  is 
to  l>e  found  in  the  r,'ij)idlv  increasing  tendency 
to  demand  Ws  and  less  o^  qualification  in  can- 
didates. Already  liave  statesmanship,  experi- 
ence, and  the  possession  (nay,  the  profession, 
even)  of  principles  been  reject<'d  as  superfluous, 
and  may  not  the  patriot  rejusonably  hope  that 
the  ability  to  write  will  follow?  At  prestmt, 
there  may  he  death  in  pot-hooks  as  well  as  pots, 
the  loon  of  a  letter  may  suffice  for  a  bow-string, 
and  all  the  dreadful  heresies  of  Antislavery 
may  Inrk  in  a  flourish.  —  H.  W.] 


No.  VIII 

A   SECOND  LETTER   FROM 
B.  SAWIN,  ESQ. 

[In  the  following  epistle,  w«  belftdd  ICr. 
Sawin  returning,  a  miUs  emmtiu,  to  the  boaom 
of  his  family.  Quantum  mutatusl  The  good 
Father  of  us  all  had  doubtless  introsted  to  the 
keeping  of  this  child  of  his  certain  f  aeoltiee  of 
a  constructive  kind.  He  had  put  in  him  a  ahare 
of  that  vital  force,  the  nicest  economy  of  every 
minute  atom  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  Humanity.  He  had  given 
him  a  brain  and  heart,  and  so  had  equipped  his 
soul  with  the  two  strong  wings  of  Knowledge 
and  love,  whereby  it  can  mount  to  hang  its  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  heaven.  And  this  child,  so 
dowered,  he  had  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  his 
vicar,  the  State.  How  stands  the  account  of 
that  stewardship  ?  The  State,  or  Society  (call 
her  bv  what  name  you  will),  had  taken  no  man- 
ner of  thought  of  him  till  she  saw  him  swept 
out  into  the  street,  the  pitiful  leavings  of  last 
night's  debauchj  with  cigar-ends,  lemon-par- 
ings, tobacco-qiuds,  slops,  vile  stenches,  and 
the  whole  loathsome  next-morning  of  the  bar- 
room, —  an  own  child  of  the  Almighty  God  I  I 
remember  him  as  he  was  brought  to  be  christ- 
ened, a  ruddv^  rugged  babe  ;  and  now  there  he 
wallows,  reeking,  seething,  —  the  dead  corpse, 
not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  soul,  —  a  putrefying 
lump,  horrible  for  the  life  that  is  in  it.  Comee 
the  wind  of  heaven,  that  good  Samaritan,  and 
parts  the  hair  upon  his  forehead,  nor  is  too  nice 
to  kiss  those  parched,  cracked  lips ;  the  morn- 
ing opens  upon  him  her  eyes  full  of  pityii^  sun- 
shme,  the  sky  yearns  down  to  him,  —  and  there 
he  lies  fermenting.  O  sleep !  let  me  not  pro- 
fane thy  holy  name  by  calling  that  stertorous 
unconsciousness  a  slumber  I  l^y  and  by  comes 
along  the  State,  God^s  vicar.  Does  sne  say, 
**My  poor,  forlorn  foster-child  I  Behold  here 
a  force  which  I  will  make  dig  and  plant  and 
build  for  me"?  Not  so,  but,  "Here  is  a  re- 
cruit ready-made  to  my  hand,  a  piece  of  de- 
stroying energv  l3dng  unprofitably  idle."  So 
she  claps  an  ugly  gray  suit  on  him,  puts  a  mus- 
ket in  his  grasp,  and  sends  him  off,  with  Guber- 
natorial and  other  godspeeds,  to  do  duty  as  a 
destroyer. 

I  made  one  of  the  crowd  at  the  last  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  and,  with  the  rest,  stood  gazing  in 
wonder  at  a  perfect  machine,  with  its  soul  of 
fire,  its  boiler-heart  that  sent  the  hot  blood 
pulsing  along  the  iron  arteries,  and  its  thews  of 
steel.  And  while  I  was  admiring  the  adaptar 
ti(m  of  means  to  end,  the  harmonious  involu- 
tions of  contrivance,  and  the  never-bewildered 
complexity,  I  saw  a  grimed  and  g^asy  fellow, 
the  imperious  engine's  lackey  and  drudge, 
whose  sole  office  was  to  let  fall^  at  intervals,  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil  upon  a  certain  joint.  Then 
my  soul  said  within  me,  See  there  a  piece  of 
mechanism  to  which  that  other  you  marvel  at  is 
but  as  the  rude  first  effort  of  a  child,  —  a  foroe 
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Dkotjon,   bat  wbicb 

not  for  tanung  ont  piuii,  or  stitchine  buttnn- 
boloSj  bnt  for  making  Uumltitji  fuid  Leon.  And 
jet  thji  thioe  of  iron  sbflll  be  huuaed,  waited 
gn,  Kiurded  nvm  mat  and  dnat,  and  it  shall  bs 
a  enme  bnt  so  macb  a»  to  sccatch  it  witb  a  pin  : 
Miaie  tbe  other,  with  its  fire  of  Ood  in  it.  shall 
b«  bnffeted  hither  and  thither,  and  fiuallj-Bent 
eusfally  a  thoaund  miles  to  be  th«  tor^t  for  a 
Uaiicui  cannon-ball.  Unthrifty  Molber  SUte  I 
Ut  heart  bomed  within  mo  for  pity  and  indiK- 
BatioD,  and  I  renewed  this  covenant  with  my 
own  »iil,  —  In  aliii  tnaraatltu  era,  of,  i*n  Uoi- 
^u*iU  nmWfl  Chrittum,  non  ita.  -  H.  W. 


el  be;  Ican'tteU, 
Ln'  by 


I 


I  BP06E  you  woDder 

fer  the  soul  o  me, 
Ei>cly    ware   I   be  myself,  —  m( 

thet  the  hoU  o'  me. 
Wen  I  left  bum,  I  had  two  legs, 

woni't  bod  ones  neither, 
(Hie  icftliest  trick  they  ever  played  wuz 

biingin'  on  me  hither,) 
Nov  one  on'em'B  I  dunuo  ware;  — they 

thought  I  wuz  adyiii'. 
An'  OBwed   it  off  because  they  said  't  woz 

kin'  o'  inortifyin'  ; 
I  ^  wOlin'  to  believe  it  wuz,  an'  yit  I  don't 

MC,  Dutber, 
Wy  one  shoud  take  to  feelin'  cheap  a  min- 

nit  soouer  'a  t'  other, 
Smco   both   wuz   equilly   to    blame;    but 

things  is  ez  they  be; 
It  took  OD  BO  they  took  it  aS,  an*  tfaet  's 

eiiongh  fer  me ; 
Hate  't  one  good  tbiug,  though,  to  be  said 

about  my  wooden  new  one,  — 
As  liquor  can  t  git  into  it  ez  't  used  to  in 

tbe  true  one; 
Ba  it  akTBs  drink;  an'  then,  besides,  a  feller 

eottld  n't  beg 
A  getter  blessin'  then  to  hev  one  oilers 

It^  tfne  a  chap  'b  in  want  o'  two  fer  fol- 

lerin'  a  drum, 
Brt  all  tbe  march  1  'm  np  to  now  is  jest  to 

Kingdom  Come. 

ISstntODeeye.bnt  thet'saloss  it's  easy 

to  ■nroly 
CM  o"  tbe  glory  thet  I  've  gnt,  fet  thet  is 

all  my  eye; 
A»'  m*  is  big  enough,  I  guess,  by  dili- 

gently  usin'  it, 
2*  SM  all  I  shall  B»er  pt  by  way  o'  pay  let 

loan' it; 


Off'oers  I  notice,  who  git  paid  fer  all  one 

thumps  an'  kickins, 
Du  wal   by  keepin'  single  eyes  arter  the 

[attest  iiiokins; 
So,  ez  the  eye  s  put  fairly  out,  I  '11  lani  to 

go  without  it, 
An'  not  allow  rayadf  to  be  no  gret  put  out 

Now,  lo'  me  see,  thet  isn't  all;  I  used, 'fore 

leurin'  Jaalam, 
To  count  thing*  on   my  fiuger-ecnds,  but 

Hutthin'  seems  to  ail  'em; 
Ware 's  my  left  hand  1     Oh,  dam  it,  yes, 

I  recollect  wut  's  eome  on 't; 
I  hunt  no  left  ami  but  my  right,  an'  thet 's 

gut  jeat  a  thumb  on  't; 
It  aint  BO  hendy  ez  it  wuz  to  callate  a  sum 

I  've  bed  some  nbs  broke,  —  aii  (I  b'licve), 

—  I  haint  kep'  no  account  on  'em; 
Wen  pensions  git  to  be  the  talk,  1 11  settle 

An'  now  I  'm  speakin'  about  ribs,  it  kin'  o' 

brings  to  mind 
One  thet  1  could  u't  uever  break,  —  the  one 

I  lef  behind; 
£f  you  should  see  her,  jest  clear  out  the 

apout  o'  your  invention 
An'  pour  the  longest  sweetmn'  in  about  as 

annofial  pension. 
An'  kin'  o'  hint  (in  case,  you  know,  the 

critter  should  refuse  to  be 
Consoled)  1  aint  so  'ipensive  now  to  keep 

ez  wut  I  used  to  be; 
There 's   one  arm  less,  ditto  one  eye,  an' 

then  the  leg  that's  wooden 
Can   be   took   off   an'   sot   away   wenever 

ther  's  a  pnddin'. 

I  spoee  you  think  I  'm  comin'  back  ez  op- 
perl  unt  ez  thunder. 

With  ^iptoads  o'  gold  images  an'  varus 
sorts  o'  plunder; 

Wal,  'fore  I  vullinleered,  I  thought  this 
country  vruz  a  sort  o' 

Canaan,  a  reglar  Promised  Land  flowin' 
with  mm  an'  water, 

Ware  propaty  growed  up  like  time,  without 
no  cultivation , 

An*  gold  wuz  dug  ez  tatert  be  among  our 
Yankee  nation, 

Ware   nateral    advantages    were   pnfflcly 

Ware  every  rock  there  wni  abont* 
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Ware  mill-dtes  filled  the  coimtiy  up  ez 

thick  ez  jou  could  cram  'em, 
An'  desput  riven  run  about  abeggin'  folks 

to  dam  'em; 
Then  there  were  meetinhouseSy  tu,  chockful 

o'  gold  an'  silver 
Thet  you  could  take,  an'  no  one  could  n't 

hand  ve  in  no  bill  fer;  — 
Thet 's  wut  I  thought  afore  I  went,  thet  'a 

wut  them  f  dlers  told  us 
Thet  stayed  to  hum  an'  speechified  an'  to 

the  buzzards  sold  us; 
I  thought  thet  gold-mines  could  be  gut 

cheaper  than  Chiny  asters. 
An'  see  myself  acomin'  back  like  sixty  Jar 

cob  Astors; 
But  sech  idees  soon  melted  down  an'  did  n't 

leave  a  grease-spot; 
I  vow  my  hoU  sheer  o'  the  spiles  would  n't 

come  nigh  a  V  spot; 
Although,  most  anywares  we  've  ben,  yon 

need  n't  break  no  locks. 
Nor  run  no  kin'  o'  risks,  to  fill  your  pocket 

full  o'  rocks. 
I  'xpect  I  mentioned  in  my  last  some  o'  the 

nateral  feeturs 
O'  this  all-fiered  buggy  hole  in  th'  way  o' 

awfle  creeturs, 
But  I  fergut  to  name  (new  things  to  speak 

on  so  abounded) 
How  one  day  you  11  most  die  o'  thust,  an' 

'fore  the  next  git  drownded. 
The  dymit  seems  to  me  jest  like  a  teapot 

made  o'  pewter 
Our  Preudence  bed,  thet  would  n't  pour 

(all  she  could  du)  to  suit  her; 
Fust  place    the   leaves    'ould    choke    the 

spout,  so  's  not  a  drop  'ould  dreen 

out, 
Then  Prude  'ould  tip  an'  tip  an'  tip,  till  the 

hell  kit  bust  clean  out, 
The  kiver-hiuge-pin  bein'  lost,  tea^-leaves 

an'  tea  an*  kiver 
'ould  all  come  down  kerswosh!  ez  though 

the  dam  bust  in  a  river. 
Jest  so  't  is  here;  hoU  months  there  aint  a 

day  o*  rainy  weather, 
An'  jest  ez  th'  officers  'ould  be  a  layin' 

heads  together 
£z  t'  how  they  'd  mix  their  drink  at  sech  a 

milingtary  deepot,  — 
T  would  pour  ez  though  the  lid  wuz  off  the 

everlastin'  teapot. 
The  cons'quence  is,  thet  I  shall  take,  wen 

I  'm  allowed  to  leave  herey 


One  piece  o'  propaty  along,  an'  thet  'a  the 

shakin  fever ; 
It  'a  reggilar  employment,  though,  an'  thet 

aint  thought  to  harm  one. 
Nor  't  aint  so  tiresome  ez  it  wuz  with 

t'other  W  an'  arm  on; 
An'  it 's  a  conscnation,  tu,  although  it  does 

n't  pay, 
To  hev  it  said  you're  some  gret  shakes  in 

any  kin'  o'  way. 
'T  wom't  veij  long,  I  tell  ye  wut,  I  thought 

o*  f ortiD-mfuan',  — 
One  day  a  reglar  shiver-de-freeze,  an'  next 

ez  ffood  ez  bakin',  — 
One  da^  abrilin'  in  the  sand,  then  smoth'rin' 

m  the  mashes,  — 
Git  up  all  sound,  be  put  to  bed  a  mess  o' 

hacks  an'  smashes. 
But  then,  thinks  I,  at  any  rate  there  'a  glory 

to  be  bed, — 
Thet 's  an  investment,  arter  all,  thet  may  n't 

turn  out  so  bad; 
But  somehow,  wen  we  'd  fit  an'  licked,  I 

oilers  found  the  thanks 
Gut  kin'  o'  lodged  afore  they  come  ez  low 

down  ez  the  ranks; 
The  Gin'rals  gut  the  biggest  sheer,  the 

Cunnles  next,  an'  so  on,  — 
We  never  gut  a  blasted  mite  o'  glory  ez  I 

know  on; 
An'  spose  we  bed,  I  wonder  how  you're 

goin'  to  contrive  its 
Division  so  's  to  give  a  piece  to  twenty 

thousand  privits; 
£f  you  should  multiply  by  ten  the  portion 

o'  the  brav'st  one, 
You  would  n't  git  more  'n  half  enough  to 

speak  of  on  a  grave-stun; 
We  git  the  licks,  —  we  're  jest  the  grist 

thet 's  put  into  War's  hoppers; 
Leftenants  is  the  lowest  grade  thet  helps 

pick  up  the  coppers. 
It  may  suit  folks  thet  go  agin  a  body  with 

a  soul  in  't. 
An'  aint  contented  with  a  hide  without  a 

bagnet  hole  in  't; 
But  glory  is  a  kin'  o'  thing  /  sha'  n't  pursue 

no  furder, 
Coz  thet 's  the  offc'ers'  parquisite, — youm  'a 

on'y  jest  the  murder. 

Wal,  arter  I  gin  glory  up,  thinks  I  at  least 

there  's  one 
Thing  in  the  bills  we  aint  bed  yit,  an' thet 'a 

the  GLORIOUS  fun; 


£f  once  we  git  to  Mexico,  we  fairly  maj 

pemime  we 
All  day  an'  night  shaU  revel  in  the  haUs  a' 

Montezumj. 
Ill  tell  ye  wut  mi/  revels  wuz,  aJi'  see  how 

you  would  like  'em; 
We  never  gut  inside  the  hall:  the  nighest 

Wns  stain' in' sentry  in  the  auu  (au',  tact,  it 

Memed  a  cent'ry) 
A   ketchin'  smulls  o'  hiled  au'  roast  thet 

come  out  thru  tbe  entry, 
An'  hearin'  ez  I  awettered  thru  mj  passes 

an'  repasses, 
A  tat-tat-too  o'  knives  an'  forks,  a  clinkty- 

clink  o'  glasses: 
I  can't  tell  off  the  bill  o'  fate  the  Gin'rals 

hcd  inside; 
All  Z  know  is,  thet  out  o'  doors  a  pnir  o' 

soles  wuz  fried, 
An'  not  a  hunderd  miles  away  frum  ware 

this  child  win  posted, 
A  HaMachiuetts  citizen  uruz  hakod  an'  hiled 

an'  coasted ; 
He  on' J  thing  like  revellin'  thet  ever  come 


They  say  the  quarrel's  settled  now;  fer  my 
part  I  've  some  douht  on  't, 

*t  11  take  more  fish-skiu  than  folks  think  to 
take  the  rile  cteau  out  on  't; 

At  sny  rate  I  'm  so  used  up  I  can't  do  no 
more  fightin', 

Tbe  on'y  chance  thet 's  left  to  me  is  politics 

Now,  ez  the  people 's  gut  to  hev  a  miling- 

tary  man, 
An'  1  aint  nothin'  else  jest  now,  I  've  hit 

upon  a  plan; 
Tbe   ean'idatin'  line,  jou  know, 'oitld  suit 

me  to  a  T, 
An'  ef  I  lose,  't  vrunt  hurt  my  ears  to  lodge 

another  flea; 
So  I  'il  set  up  ez  can'idate  fer  any  kin'  o* 


any  thet  includes  good  easy- 
place  ware  work  's 


Fere 

the  time  o'  day, 

Toa  know  thet  'a  wut  I  never  did,  —  ex- 
cept the  other  way ;) 
^t9  it 's  the  PrenidenCial  cb«er  fer  wich  I  'd 
better  run. 


Wut  two  legs  onywares  about  could  keep 

up  with  my  one? 
There  aint  no  kin'  o'  quality  in  can'idatee, 

So    useful   ez   a   wooden   leg, —  except   a 

wiMiden  head; 
There  's  uothin'   aint  so  poppylar  —  (wy. 

To  think  wut  Mexico  hez  paid  fer  Santf 
Anny's  pin;)  — 

Then  I  haint  gut  no  princerples,  an',  sence 
I  wuz  knee-high, 

I  never  did  hev  any  gret,  ez  you  can  tes- 
tify; 

I  'm  a  decided  peace-man,  tu,  an'  go  agin 


's  gone  an'  past,  wut 


the  w 
Fer  now  the  boll  o: 

is  there  to  g  ^ 
Ef,  wile  you  're  'lectioneerin'  round,  some 

euruB  chaps  should  beg 
To   know  mj   views  o'  state   affairs,   jest 

answer  woodek  LEG  I 
Ef  they  aint  settisfied  with  thet,  an'  kin'  o 

pry  an'  douht 
An'  ai  fer  sutthin'  deffynit,  jest  say  ONk 

Thet  kin'  o'  talk  I  guess  you'll  find  11 

answer  to  a  charm. 
Ad'  wen  you  're  druv  tu  nigh  the  wall,  hoi' 

Ef  they  should  nose  round  fer  a  pledge,  put 

on  a  vartoous  look 
An'  tell  'em  thet  's  percisely  wut  I  nevei 

gin  nor  —  took  ! 

Then  you   can   call  me   "  Timbertoes,"  — 

thet  's  wut  the  people  likes; 
Sntthin'     combLnin'      murril     truth    witll 

phrases  sech  ez  strikes; 
Some  say  the  people  's  fond  o'  this,  or  thet, 

I  tell  ye  wut  tie  people  want  is  jest  correct 

"  Old  Timbertoes,"  you  see,  's  a  creed  it  's 

safe  to  be  quite  bold  on. 
There  's  nothin'  iu  't  the  other  side  can  snj 

ways  git  hold  on ; 
It 's  a  good  tangible  idee,  a  sntthin'  to  en»- 

Thet  valooable  class  o'  men  who  look  thni 

brandy-toddyj 
It  gives  a  Party  Platform,  tu,  jest 

with  the  mind 
Of    all    righUthinkin',   honest    M 

mean  to  go  it '  "    ' 
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Hien  there  air  other  good  hooraws  to  dror 

on  ez  joQ  Deea 'em, 
Seoh  ez  the  oioc-sted  Slastereb,  the 

BLOODY  BiBDOFREDUM : 

Them  's  wut  takes  hold  o'  folks  thet  think, 

ez  well  ez  o'  the  masses, 
An'  makes  you  sartin  o'  the  aid  o*  good 

men  of  all  classes. 

There  's  one  thing  I  'm  in  donbt  aboot;  in 

order  to  be  Presidimt, 
It 's  absolutely  ne'ssary  to  be  a  Southern 

residunt; 
The  Constitution  settles  thet,  an'  also  thet 

a  feller 
Must  own  a  nigger  o'  some  sort,  jet  black, 

or  brown,  or  yeller. 
Now  I  haint  no  objections  agin  particklar 

climes, 
Nor  agin  ownin'  anythin'  (except  the  truth 

sometimes). 
But,  ez  I  haint  no  capital,  up  there  among 

ye,  maybe, 
You  might  raise  funds  enough  fer  me  to 

buy  a  low-priced  baby, 
An'  then  to  suit  the  No'them  folks,  who 

feel  obleeged  to  say 
They  hate  an'  cus  the  very  thing  they  vote 

fer  every  d&y, 
Say  you  're  assured  I  go  full  but  fer  lib- 

baty's  diffusion 
An'  made  the  purchis  on'y  jest  to  spite  the 

Institootion;  — 
But,  golly  !  there  's  the  currier's  hoes  upon 

the  pavement  pawin'  I 
1 11  be  more  'xplicit  in  my  next. 

Youm, 

BIBDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 

[We  have  now  a  tolerably  fair  chance  of  esti- 
mating how  the  balanceHBoeet  standi  between 
onr  retnrued  volunteer  and  glorv.  Supposing 
the  entries  to  be  set  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
account  in  fi^ctional  parts  of  one  hundred,  we 
shall  arrive  at  something  like  the  following  re- 
sult: — 

B.    SAwnf,   Esq.,  in   account   with   (Blank) 

Globy. 

Cr. 
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It  should  appear  that  Mr.  Sawin  found  the 
actual  feast  ouriously  the  reyene  of  the  bill 
of  fare  advertiaed  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  other 
places.  His  primary  object  seems  to  have  been 
the  making  of  his  fortune.  Quetrtnda  peeimia 
prtmttm,  virtus  post  nummos.  He  hoirted  ndl 
for  Eldorado,  and  shipwrecked  on  Point  TUba- 
lation.  Quia  rum  mortalia  peetora  cogis^  awri 
sacra  fanusf  The  speculation  has  sometimes 
crossed  my  mind,  in  that  dreary  interral  of 
drought  which  intervenes  between  quarterly 
stipendiarv  showers,  that  Proridenoe,  by  thte 
creation  of  a  money-tree,  mig^t  have  aimpiified 
wonderfully  the  sometimes  perpLexing  pvoblem 
of  human  life.  We  read  of  bread-tieea,  the 
butter  for  which  lies  ready-ehumed  in  Irish 
bogs.  Milk-trees  we  are  assured  of  in  South 
America,  and  stout  Sir  John  Hawkins  testifies 
to  watei^trees  in  the  Canaries.  Boot-trees  bear 
abundantly  in  Lynn  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  hare 
seen,  in  the  enmes  of  the  wealthy,  hat-trees 
with  a  fair  show  of  fruit.  A  family-tree  I  onee 
oultiyated  myself,  and  found  therefrom  but  a 
scant^r  yield,  and  that  quite  tasteless  and  in- 
nutritious.  Of  trees  bearing  men  we  are  not 
without  examples;  as  those  in  the  park  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France.  Who  has  for- 
gotten, moreover,  that  olive-tree,  growing  in 
the  Athenian's  biftok-garden,  with  ite  strange 
uxorious  crop,  for  the  general  propagation  of 
which,  as  ot  a  new  ana  precious  variety,  the 
philosopher  Diogenes,  hitherto  uninterested  in 
arhoriculture,  was  so  zealous  ?  In  the  sylva  of 
our  own  Southern  States,  the  females  of  my 
family  have  called  mv  attention  to  the  (diina- 
tree.  Not  to  multiply  examples,  I  will  barely 
add  to  my  list  the  hirch-tree,  in  the  smaller 
branches  of  which  has  been  implanted  so 
miraculous  a  virtue  for  communicating  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  which  may 
well,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the  trees  pro- 
ducing necessaries  of  life,  —  ventrahiU  dinmm 
fatalis  virgcB,  That  money-trees  existed  in  the 
golden  age  there  want  not  prevalent  reasons  for 
our  believing.  For  does  not  the  old  proverb, 
when  it  asserts  that  money  does  not  grow  on 
every  bush,  impl^r  a  fortiori  that  there  were 
eertain bushes wmoh  did  produce  it?  Again, 
there  is  another  aneient  saw  to  the  sffoot  tiiat 
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mode;  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  From  vhich  two 
adiwefl  it  nukj  be  safe  I4  infer  that  the  afore- 
Baid  speciia  if  tree  fitst  dtgeue  rated  into  a 
■hrub.  then  abacondL'd  underground,  and  tinaUy, 
in  our  in>n  a^.  vaniohed  ulto^tber.  In  favor- 
able eipuaures  it   niny  be  conjeclured  thaC  a 

the  ea"!!"!  "f  the  Hesperidea;  and,  indeed, 
trhat  else  couUl  tliut  tree  in  the  biith  Matid 
bavB  been,  with  a  branch  whereof  the  Trojan 
hero  proeured  admiBsiuu  to  a  territory,  for  the 
«Dtennf;  of  which  money  is  a  surer  paesporC 
than  to  a  certain  other  more  profitable  and  ton 
foreitjD  kingdom  ?  Whether  these  apeonlati 
of  mine  have  any  forr~   ■"   -i™ "     "-  — l..i 

deemed  im[>ertin< 
qneatitm  which  I 
an  indnlgent  poateriCy, 
more  primiti*e  and  hap 


.    by    . 
.othem 


I   then 


hether 


That  ther 


,r— .shops  where 

.  wuaold,  —  and  that,  too.  on  credit  and 
at  a  barKSin,  —  I  take  to  be  matter  of  demon- 
■tration.  For  what  but  a  denlt^r  in  this  article 
vae  that  .£olus  who  supplied  llyeses  with 
iDoCiTe-power  for  his  fleet  m  bags  ?  what  that 
£ricus,  KjDg  of  Sweden,  who  is  said  to  have 
kept  the  winds  in  his  cap  ?  what,  in  more  re- 
cent times,  thoeo  Lapland  Nomnfl  who  traded  in 
favorable  bceeies  ?  All  which  will  appear  the 
tnore  clearljr  when  we  (unsider,  tJuiU  even  fo 
this  day,  railing  the  wind  is  proverbial  for  rais- 
iuK  money,  and  that  broken  and  banks  were 


.0  Mr.  Sa< 

wn.     For,  shortly  after 

Clt  the  before-  '   '    " 
>lo|;rical  theoT 


wforthei 

I.   I  find  a  parallel 

_     id  first  broat 

natiual-historical  ai 
I  was  PMsine,  i 

•nu,  thiDiiKh  oi 

Hew  Bb^snd  mettvpolis.  my  eye  was  attraeted 
by  theaa  words  upon  a  signboard.  -~  Cheap 
CABB-SmtRB.  Here  was  at  unce  tlie  confimut' 
tion  of  my  specoUtioOB,  and  the  sabBtnnce  of  my 
liopeo.  Here  Unbred  the  fra^;inent  of  a  happier 
toast,  or  atretcbed  out  the  fimt  tremulom  otoanjc 
filament  of  a  mora  fortimate  futare.  Thoa 
glowed  tbe  distant  Mexico  tti  the  eyesof  Sawin. 
as  he  looked  tliroUKh  the  dirty  pane  of  the 
recrriitini-^ffficB  window,  or  ipeculaled  from  the 
Banunit  of  that  mitsge-Pisgah  which  the  imps 
of  Che  bottle  are  w)  cunning  to  ruse  up.  Al- 
ready bad  my  ALiasohar-fanoy  (even  durine 
that  ficathsU-believine  glance)  expended  in  lari- 
Doa  oaafnl  directions  the  funds  to  be  obtained 
bf  plgdpiiK  tbe  mannscript  of  a  proposed  Toi- 
mia  of  diutmraes.  Already  did  a  atoek  omn- 
■naat  die  tower  of  the  Jaalnin  meeti^lj^hauH«.  a 
^ft  ^i|nopriately,  but  modestly,  commemoraled 
In  the  panh  and  town  recnrds,  both,  for  now 
tnanr  Tmib,  kept  by  myself.  Already  bad  ray 
MB  SoBMm  completed  his  eonrse  nt  the  Univei^ 
laXy.^  Whether,  for  the  moment,  we  may  not  be 
red  na  actually  lordinfir  it  over  those  Ba- 
with  the  viecPoyalty  nt  which  Hope  in- 
P,  and  whether  we  are  ever  so  vannly 
ae  in  our  Spanish  castles,  would  Kfford 


matter  of  ai^nment.  Enough  that  1  found  that 
aigobuard  to  be  no  other  than  a  bait  to  the  trap 
of  a  decayed  grocer.  Nevertheteffl,  I  bonght  a 
pound  of  dates  {gettuiE  short  weight  by  reason 
of  immeose  £itfbts  of  harpy  flies  who  purautd 
and  lighted  upon  their  prey  even  in  the  very 
Bcaies),  which  purchase  I  made  not  only  with  an 
eye  to  the  little  ones  at  home,  but  nUo  as  a  fig- 
urative reproof  of  that  too  tieqiient  habit  of  my 
miod.  which,  fotgetting  the  due  order  of  chro- 
nology, will  often  persuade  me  that  the  hajipy 
!epCre  of  Saturn  is  stretched  over  this  Astrwa' 


the  title  Sawin,  B..  let  m  ... 

tions,  and  discover  if  that  instmctdve  volume 
does  not  contain  some  charcea  more  peisonally 
intereatiog  to  ODiselves.  I  think  we  should 
be  more  economical  of  our  resources,  did  we 
tborougbiy  appreciate  the  fact,  that,  whenever 
Brother  Jonathan  seems  to  be  tbruatin£  his 
buid  into  his  own  pocket,  be  is,  in  fact,  picking 
oun.  I  confess  that  the  late  muck  which  the 
Goantry  baa  been  mnning  has  materially  changed 
my  views  aa  to  the  best  method  of  nuuog 
revenue.  If,  by  means  of  direct  taxation,  the 
bills  for  every  extraordinary  on  tl  ay  were  brou  ght 
under  our  immediate  eyr.  »n  that,  like  thrifty 
hnnsekeepera,  we  could  see  where  and  how  fast 
the  money  waa  going,  we  should  be  leas  likely 
to  commit  ettravseances.  At  present,  these 
things  are  managed  in  snch  a  huggei-mugger 
way,  that  we  know  not  what  we  pay  for;  the 
poor  man  is  cbnrfred  aa  luufh  tm  the  rich  ;  and, 
while  we  are  saving  and  scrimpingat  the  spigot, 
the  govenuneot  is  drawing  off  at  the  bung.  If 
we  could  know  that  a  part  of  the  money  we 


WuBniaioii,  Bepl.  30, 1MB. 

Rev.  Houeb  Wilbi^  to  Cliule  .feamutl, 


Mulou 


.  ta.00 


"  (itn  wQTii  on  two  dISennt  S»bb»lh>  (one 
bombardmfnt  mi  one  uuult),  whereby 
the  Heilnuia  wcrs  preiented  from  dsBling 
tb^niHlvei  with  the  JdaUtrlH  d(  bJeh  mus  3.60 
Chrowhig  an  Fipwlally  toctuuta  and  Prot- 
HtaaC  bambtSiell  Into  the  Catlisdral  at  Vera 

•^'^th^^t^".    .""^.°  r*''.''"  ""  .GO 
hU  PRjportloa  of  <a(h  paid  for  eDooTiFred  ter- 
ritory      l.TB 

*  do.  do.  for  conqueHng  do l.GO 
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<o  axtnidliig  tht  » 


a  tmOoBi  toi  Plata- 


Immedtali  pmmKiit  <i  r(i;iiu<*il. 


horror  with  — 
obuge,  Sir ;  I 

Blanghtaring."      .  .     . ,  ,    , 

nudatsCflod  that  it  was;  foritgoeaBbDntobtaiii- 
ing  moDey  niidsr  the  filie  pretentw  of  baiitt 
glory.  For  ma,  1  haTo  ui  imaginarinn  whicA 
iJays  me  nnoomfortable  triolui.  It  hu]ieiii  to 
me  aonietimea  to  aee  a  ilAnghlerer  on  on  wKj 
home  {rom  his  day's  work,  and  forthwith  mj 
Imagination  puts  a  oooked-^hat  upon  fan  hoad  and 
epanlettei  opon  hii  ahooldeni,  aad  sets  him  np 
■a  a  cwtdidate  for  the  Preaidenoy.  So.  alio,  on 
•  recent  public  occssion,  M  the  place  andgned 
to  the  "KBTerend  (Jlergy"  is  jast  behind  that 
of  "Offioe™  of  the  Army  and  Navy  "  in  pro- 

dinoeT-table  over  against  one  of  these  respeota- 
bie  psnoni.  He  was  arrayed  as  (unt  of  his  own 
proleaiion)  only  kings,  conrt-officers,  and  foot- 
men are  in  Europe,  and  Indiana  in  America.  Now 
what  doea  my  orer-ofHeious  imannation  bnt  net 
to  work  apon  him,  atrip  him  of  hii  ^y  livery, 
and  prsMnt  him  to  me  ooatleaa,  lus  trousers 
thrnst  into  the  toM  of  a  pair  of  boola  thick  with 
clotted  hlood,  and  a  basket  on  his  arm  ont  of 
which  lolled  a  Kore-ameated  aze,  thereby  de- 
stroying my  reliah  for  the  tem^ral  merdes 
nponthe  board  before  me  t  —  H.  W.] 


A  THIRD  LETTER  FROM 
B.   SAWIN,  ESQ. 


edy,  thon^ 


if  happy  labon 


[Upok  the  following  letter  slender 
will  be  needful.  In  what  tiver  Selemnns  has 
Hr.  Sawin  bathed,  that  he  has  become  so 
iwiftly  obliyions  of  his  former  1ot«  t  PVom  an 
ardent  and  (aa  beGti  a  soldier)  confident  wooer 
of  that  OOT  bride,  the  popular  favor,  we  see  him 
■nbnde  of  a  sadden  into  the  (I  trnst  not  jilted) 
Cindnnato^  tetnming  to  his^  plough  with  a 
foodly  niea  braneli  of  willow  in  his  Band;  fig- 
imtively  returning,  however,  to  a  fvnrative 
plough,  and  from  no  profound  affection  for  diat 
honored  imdement  of  hnsbaodij  (for  whioh, 
indeed,  Hr.  Sawin  never  displayed  any  dedded 
predilection),  but  in  order  to  be  giamtaUy  snm- 
uoDed  therefrom  to  more  oongoual  labors.  It 
duwld  seem  that  the  ohaiacter  of  the  ancient 


Dictator  bad  beoome  part  of  the  reoogniied 

stock  of  oar  modem  politaoal  oor~~'~  " '- 

Bi  OUT  term  of  oSoe  extendi  to 

length,  the  parallel  is  not  so  roir , . 

ooiud  be  deored.    It  is  snlBtnently  so,  bowerer, 
for  puipcsee  of  soenio  representatioB,   An  hmn- 


■tio  paradise  L ,  . 

N(Tth  Bend,  Matahfield,  Elndetbook,  o 

Rouge,  aa  occasion  demands.  Before  the  door 
stands  a  something  with  one  handle  (the  other 
paint«d  in  pro»r  perepective),  which  lepmanla, 
m  happy  ideal  vagueness,  the  plough.  To  tlus 
the  defeated  candidate  rushes  with  deliriaus 
bj  appropriate  groupa 
itiuimo^  wi  uuui  It  uie  aaooevnl  one 

.  ith  difficulty,  sustained  alone  by  a 

noble  sense  of  public  duty.  Only  I  have  ob- 
served, that,  if  the  scene  be  laid  at  Bttoo 
Bouge  or  Ashland,  the  laborers  aie  kept  caie- 
folly  in  the  background,  and  are  heard  toahout 
from  behind  die  scenes  in  a  no^lar  tone  re- 
sembling nlnlatdon.  and  acoompauied  bra  sound 
not  unlike  vigorous  olspinn^.  This,  however, 
may  be  artistioal^  in  keepmg  with  the  babita 
rfOie  mstia  population  of  thoeeloealitfta.    11m 

and  atateamanship  I  hiiTe  not  bean  able,  after 
dili^nt  inqoiry,  to  discover.  But,  that  m]r  In- 
veatigationa  may  not  be  barren  at  all  fruit.  I 
will  mention  one  ourioDS  atatiatical  tact,  wbldk 
I  consider  thoroDghly  established,  namely,  that 
no  i«al  farmer  ever  attains  praotdoally  beyond  • 
seat  in  the  General  Court,  however  theotet- 
ioally  qualified  for  more  exalted  statirai. 

It  is  probable  that  some  other  pnapeot  ba* 
been  opraed  to  Hr.  Sawin,  and  that  he  baa  not 
made  this  preat  aacrifioa  withont  soma  d^nte 
onderstandmg  in  regard  to  a  seat  in  the  eahinst 
or  aforeienmisnon.  It  may  be  sni^ioaed  that 
we  of  Jaalam  were  not  untouched  by  a  feeling  of 

pying  so  large  a  a]>ace  in  the  pubUc  eye.  And  to 
me,  deeply  revolving  the  qualifioatioDi  neoeaaaiy 

to  a  candidate  in  these  frugal  time*,  the ' 

Mr.  S.  seeniettpeoaliarly  adapted  I 
campugn.  The  Ices  of  a  leg,  an  arm,  s 
and  four  finger*  reduced  him  ao  neariy  ..  . — 
condition  of  a  tuxr  ft  pmterea  niJiil  that  I  oonjd 
think  of  nothing  hut  the  loss  of  hia  head  W 
which  his  chance  conld  have  been  bettered 
But  since  he  has  chosen  to  balk  our  suffrages, 
we  must  coDtent  ourselves  with  what  we  oan 
get.  remembering  laciucai  mm  ette  dandoM,  dial 
cardui  t^^ciant.  —  H.  W.l 

1 8P0BE  fon  reooUect  thet  I  ezpluiied  117 

In  tbe  lut  UUet  tbet  I  writ,  'waj  down 

from  Veery  Cruie, 
Jut  ftTter  I  'd  ft  kin'  o'  ben  BpontanoiulT 

sot  np 
To  ran  aoMineniiotuI;  fer  the  i 

tialoap; 


T; 
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B,'t   V 


ferflely  distress!  a'. 
Bnt  poppiler  euthusiasm  gut  so  Eilmightf 
I  prensin' 

I      null  though  nice  silt;  all  along  I  fumed 
I  sn'  fussed  an'  sorrered, 

^■Asn  didn't  seem  uo  ways  to  stop  their 
^^E  bringin'  on  me  forrerd: 

^^^^■t  is,   thej   udged    the     matter   so,    I 
^^^"         eonld  n't  help  admittiu' 

Tfco  Father  o'  his  Country's  shoes  no  feet 

hut  wine  'mild  fit  in, 
Bctudea  the  saviu'  o'  the  soles  fer  ages  to 

succeed, 
Eeun'  thet  with  one  wannut  foot,  a  pair  'd 

be  more  'a  I  need; 
An',  tell  ye   wnt,  them   shoes  '11   want  a 

thoDd'rin  sight  o'  piitcliin', 
Ef  this  ere  fashion  is  to  last  we  've  gut  into 

o'  hatchin' 
k  pair  o'  second  Waahintous  fer  every  new 

Tbougb,  fer  ez  numher  one  'a  consamed,  I 
don't  mahe  no  objection. 


It  fnat  I H 


Iwnsagoiti'oti  to  say  thet 

Hie  masBes  would   stick  to    t  x  wuz  tne 

Country's  fathei^'n-law, 
(Tbty  would  ha'  hed  it  Father,  bnt  I  told 

'em  'twould  n't  du. 
Cm   thet    wm    suttliiu'    of    a   sort    they 

could  n't  split  in  tu. 
As'   Washintou   hed   hed   the    thing   laid 

fairly  to  his  door, 
Nor  dars  n't  say 't   wom't  his'n,  much  ez 

uity  year  afore,) 
Btd'taint  no  matter  ex  to  thet;  wen  I  wnz 

nomemated, 
T  wom't  natur  but  wut  I  should  feel  con- 

sid'able  elated, 
An'  wile  the  hoomw  a'  the  thing  wuz  kind 

o'  noo  an'  fresh, 
I  thought  onr   ticket  would  ha'  caird  the 

countiy  with  a  reah. 

Senoe  I  've  come  hum.  thougli,  an'  looked 

round,  I  think  I  seem  to  Und 
SttODg  argimuuts  ez  thick  ez  fleas  to  make 
^^^         me  change  my  mind; 
^HHl4>fe>i  to  any  one  whose  brniu  aint  fut 
^^HF     gme  in  a  phthisis, 
^^^Bt  bul  Columby's  happy  land   is  goin' 
^|F^    tbnt  a  crisis, 

kaT   'twould  n't  noways   dii    to    hev    the 
people's  mind  distracted 


By   bein'   all  to   once    by   sev*Tal   poplsr 

names  attackted; 
'T  would  save  holl  hsycartloads  o'  fuss  an' 

three  four  months  o'  jaw, 
Ef  some  illusttons  pay triot  should  back  out 

an'  withdraw; 
So,  ez  I  aint  a  crooked  stick,  jest  like  — 

like  ole  (I  swow, 
I  dunno  ez   I   know  his   name)  —  I  'II   go 

back  to  my  plough. 
Wenever   an  Amerikin  distinguished  poli- 

Begins  to  try  et  wut  they  call  dednin'  his 

posishin, 
Wal,  I,  fer  one,  feel  sure  he  aint  gut  nothin' 

to  define; 
It  'b  so  nine  oases  out  o'  ten,  hut  jest  that 

tenth  is  mine; 
Ad'  't  aint  no  more  "n  is  proper  'n'  right  in 

sech  r.  sitooation 
To   hint   the   course  yon   think  11   be  the 

savin'  o'  the  nation ; 
To  funk  right   out  o'  plit'cal   strife   aint 

thought  to  be  the  thing. 
Without  you  deacon  off  the  toou  you  want 

your  folks  should  sing; 
So  I  edvise  the  noomrous  fnends  thet 's  in 

one  boat  with  me 
To  jest  up  killick,  jam   right  down  their 

helium  hard  alee, 
Haul  the  sheets  taut,  an',  layin'  out  upon 

the  Suthun  tack. 
Make  fer  the  safest  port  they  can,  wich,  / 

think,  is  Ole  ^ck. 

Next  thing  you  '11  want  to  know,  I  spose, 

wut  argiinunts  I  seem 
To  see  thet  makes  me  think  this  ere  11  be 

the  strongest  team; 
Fnst  place,  I  've  ben  coosid'hle  round   in 

bar-rooms  an'  saloons 
Agctherin'  public  sentiment,  'mongst  Dem* 

mercrats  and  Coons, 
An'  't  aint  ve'y  offen  thet  I  meet  a  chap 

but  wut  goes  in 
Fer  Rough  an'  Ready,  fair  an'  square,  hnfi, 

taller,  horns,  an'  skin; 
I  don't  deny  but  wut,  fer  one,  ez  fur  ez  I 

could  see, 
X  didn't  like  at  fust  the  Pheladelphy  noon* 

I  could  ha'  pinted  to  a  man  thet  v   'ISh 
guess,  a  peg  ^^ 

Higher  than  him,  —  a  soger,  to,  M 
wooden  leg; 
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But  every  day  with  more  an'  more  o'  Tay- 
lor zeal  I  'm  bnmin', 
Seein'  wich  wa^  the  tide  thet  sets  to  office 

18  atomin'; 
Wy,  into  Bellers's  we  notched  the  votes 

down  on  three  sticks,  — 
T  wnz  Birdofiredum  one^  Cass  aught^  an' 

Taylor  twerUy'SiXf 
An'  bein'  the  on'y  canderdate  thet  wnz 

upon  the  ground. 
They  said  't  wnz  no  more  'n  right  thet  I 

should  pay  the  drinks  all  round; 
Ef  I  'd  expected  sech  a  trick,  I  would  n't 

ha'  cut  my  foot 
By  goin'  an'  Yotin'  f er  myself  like  a  ooo- 

sumed  coot; 
It  didn't  make  no  defPrenoe,  though;  I 

wish  I  may  be  oust, 
£f  Bellers  wnz  n't  slim  enough  to  say  he 

wouldn't  trust  I 

Another  pint  thet  influences  the  minds  o' 

sober  jedges 
Is  thet  the  Gin'nd  hez  n't  gut  tied  hand  an' 

foot  with  pledges; 
He  hez  n't  told  ye  wut  he  is,  an'  so  there 

aint  no  knowin' 
But  wut  he  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best 

there  is  agoin' ; 
This,  at  the  on'y  spot  thet  pinched,  the  shoe 

directly  eases, 
Coz  every  one  is  free  to  'zpeot  peroisely 

wut  he  pleases: 
I  want  free-tnuie;  you  don't;  the  Gin'ral 

is  n't  bound  to  neither;  — 
I  vote  my  way;  ypu,  youm;  an'  both  air 

sooted  to  a  T  there. 
Ole  Roujgrh  an'  Ready,  tu,  's  a  Wig,  but 

without  bein'  idtry; 
He's  like  a  holsome  hayin'  day,  thet's 

warm,  but  is  n't  sultry; 
He 's  jest  wut  I  should  call  myself  a  kin' 

o'  scratch  ez  't  ware, 
Thet  aint  exacly  all  a  wig  nor  wholly  your 

own  hair; 
I  've  ben  a  Wi£^  three  weeks  myself,  jest  o' 

this  moa'rate  sort. 
An'  don't  find  them  an'  Demmerorats  so 

deiferent  ez  I  thought; 
They  both  act  pooty  nmch  alike,  an'  push 

an'  serouge  an'  ous; 
^Diey're  like  two  piokpoekets  in  league  fer 

Uncle  Samweirs  pus; 
Eieh  takes  a  side,  an'  then  they  squeeze 

tiie  old  man  in  between  'em^ 


Turn  all  his  pockets  wrong  side  ont  aa' 
quick  ez  lightnin'  clean  'em; 

To  nary  one  on  'em  I  'd  trust  a  eeeon*- 
handed  rail 

No  tardet  off  'an  I  oould  sling  a  bolloek 
by  the  taiL 

Webster  sot  matters  right  in  thet  air  Mash- 

fiel'  speech  o'  his'n;  — 
**  Taylor,"  sez  he,  **  aint  nary  ways  the  one 

thet  I  'd  a  chizzen. 
Nor  he  aint  fittin'  fer  the  plaoe,  an'  like 

ez  not  he  aint 
No  more  'n  a  toueh  ole  buUethead,  an'  no 

gret  of  a  samt; 
But  then,"  sez  he,  **  obsarve  my  pint,  he  '• 

jest  ez  good  to  vote  fer 
Ez  though  the  greasin'  on  him  wom't  a 

thmg  to  hire  Choate  fer; 
Aint  it  ez  easy  done  to  drop  a  ballot  in  a 

box 
Fer  one  ez  't  is  fer  t'  other,  fer  the  bnll-dog 

ez  the  fox?" 
It  takes  a  mind  like  Dannel's,  faet,  ez  big 

ez  all  on'  doors, 
To  find  out  thet  it  looks  Uke  lain  arter  it 

fairly  pours; 
I  'gree  with  him,  it  aint  so  dreffie  tronble- 

some  to  vote 
Fer  Taylor  arter  all,  —  it 's  jest  to  go  an' 

change  your  coat; 
Wen  he 's  once  greased,  you  11  swaller  him 

an'  never  know  on 't,  source. 
Unless  he  scratches,  goin'  down,  with  them 

'ere  Gin'ral's  spurs. 
I  've  ben  a  votin'  Demmerorat,  ez  reg'lar 

as  a  dock. 
But  don't  find  goin'  Taylor  gives  my  narves 

no  gret  t  a  shock; 
l^th  is,  the  cutest  leadin'  Wigs,  ever  aenoe 

fust  they  found 
Wich  side  the  bread  gut  buttered  on,  hev 

kep'  a  edgin'  round; 
They  kin^  o'  slipt  the  planks  frnm  ont  th' 

ole  platform  one  by  one 
An'  made  it  gradooallv  noo,  'fore  folks 

knoVd  wut  wuz  done, 
Till,  fur  'z  I  know,  there  aint  an  inch  thet 

I  oould  lay  my  ban'  on. 
But  I,  or  any  Demmerorat,  feels  oonif*taUe 

to  stan'  on. 
An'  ole  Wig  doctrines  aetlly  look,  tfaeb 

ooc'pants  bein'  gone. 
Lonesome  ez  steddles  on  a  mash  without  no 

bayzioks  oil 
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I  fpoee  it 's  time  now  I  should  give  my 

thoughts  upon  the  plan, 
Thet  ehipp^  the  shell  at  JBnfbJo,  o'  settin' 

ap  ole  Van. 
I  used  to  vote  f er  Martin,  but,  I  swan,  I  'm 

clean  disgusted,  — 
He  aint  the  man  thet  I  can  say  b  fittin'  to 

be  trusted; 
He  aint  half  antislav'ry  'nongh,  nor  I  aint 

sure,  ez  some  be. 
He  'd  go  in  f er  abolishin'  the  Deestrick  o' 

Colombj; 
An'y  now  I  come  to  racollec',  it  kin'  o'  makes 

me  sick  'z 
A  horse,  to  think  o'  wnt  he  wnz  in  eighteen 

thirtjHBiz. 
An'  then,  another  thing;  —  I  gness,  though 

mebbj  I  am  wrong, 
This  BnfTlo  plaster  aint  agoin'  to  dror  al- 


migh^  strong; 


Some  folks,  I  know,  hey  ^t  th'  idee  thet 

No'thun  dough  '11  nse, 
Though,  'fore  I  see  it  riz  an'  baked,  I 

would  n't  trust  mj  eyes; 
T  will  take  more  emptins,  a  long  chalk, 

than  this  noo  party 's  gut, 
To  give  sech  heavy  cakes  ez  uiem  a  start,  I 

tell  ye  wut. 
Bnt  CTen  ef  they  caird  the  day,  there  would 

n't  be  no  endurin' 
To  Stan'  upon  a  platform  with  sech  critters 

ez  Van  Buren; — 
An'  his  son  John,  tu,  I  can't  think  how  thet 

'ere  chap  should  dare 
To  speak  ez  he  does;  wy,  they  say  he  used 

to  cuss  an'  swear  I 
I  spoee  he  never  read  the  hynm  thet  tells 

how  down  the  stairs 
A  feller  with  long  le^  wnz  throwed  thet 

would  n't  say  his  prayers. 
This  brings  me  to  another  pint:  the  leaders 

o'  the  party 
Aint  jest  sech  men  ez  I  can  act  along  with 

free  an'  hearty; 
They  aint  not  quite  respectable,  an'  wen  a 

feller's  morrils 
Don't  toe  the  straightest  kin'  o'  mark,  wy, 

him  an'  me  jest  quarrils. 
I  went  to  a  free  soil  meetin'  onoe,  an'  wnt 

d'  ye  think  I  see  ? 
A  feller  was  aspoutm'  there  thet  actlly 

come  to  me, 
About  two  year  ago  last  spring,  ez  nigh  ez 

loan  jedge, 


An'  axed  me  ef  I  did  n't  want  to  sign  the 

Temprunce  pledge  I 
He  's  one  o  them  that  goes  about  an'  set 

you  bed  n't  oughter 
Drink  nothin',  momin',  noon,    or    night, 

stronger  'an  Taunton  water. 
There  's  one  rule  I  've  ben  guided  by,  in 

settlin'  how  to  vote,  oilers,  — 
I  take  the  side  thet  isn't  took  by  them 

consamed  teetotallers. 

£z  f  er  the  niggers,  I  've  ben  South,  an'  thet 

hez  cluinged  my  min'; 
A  lazier,  more  ongratefnl  set  you  couldn't 

nowers  fin'. 
Yon  know  I  mentioned  in  my  last  thet  I 

should  buy  a  nigger, 
£f  I  could  make  a  purchase  at  a  pooty 

mod'rate  figger; 
So,  ez  there  's  nothin'  in  the  world  I'm 

fonder  of  'an  eunnin', 
I  ckMed  a  bargain  SnaUy  to  takeafeller 

runnm. 
I  shon'dered  queen's-arm  an'  stumped  outy 

an'  wen  I  come  t'  th'  swamp, 
'T  wom't  Tery  long  afore  I  gut  upon  the 

nest  o'  romp; 
I  come  acrost  a  kin  o'  hut,  an',  playin  round 

the  door. 
Some  little  woolly-headed  cubs,  ez  many  'z 

six  or  more. 
At  fust  I  thought  o'  firin',  bnt  think  ttoice  is 

safest  oUers; 
There  aint,  thinks  I,  not  one  on  'em  but 's 

wutii  his  twenty  dollars, 
Or  would  be,   ef  I  ned  'em  back  into  a 

Christian  land,  — 
How  temptin'  all  on  'em  would  look  upon 

an  auction-stand! 
(Not  but  wut  /  hate  Slavery,  in  th'  abstract, 

stem  to  stam,  — 
I  leave  it  ware  our  fathers  did,  a  privit 

State  consam.) 
Soon  'z  thev  see  me,  they  yelled  an'  run, 

but  romp  wnz  out  ahoein' 
A  leetle  patch  cr  com  he  bed,  or  else  there 

aint  no  knowin' 
He  wouldn't  ha'  took  a  pop  at  me;  but  I 

bed  gut  the  start. 
An'  wen  he  looked,  I  vow  he  groaned  ei 

though  he  'd  broke  his  heart; 
He  done  it  Uke  a  wite  man,  tu,  ez  nat'ral  ei 

a  pictur. 
The  imp^unt,  pis'nous  hypooritel  wiis  'aa 

a  boy  constriotur. 
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*<  Yoa  can't  gum  me,  I  tell  je  now,  an'  so 

you  need  n't  try, 
I  'zpect  mj  eye-teeth  every  mail,  so  jest 

abet  up,"  sez  I. 
**  Don't  go  to  actin'  ugly  now,  or  else  1 11 

let  her  strip, 
You  'd  best  draw  kindly,  seein'  'z  how  I  'ye 

gut  ye  on  the  hip; 
Besides,  you  darned  ole  fool,  it  aint  no  gret 

of  a  disaster 
To  be  benev'lently  druT  back  to  a  contented 

master, 
Ware  you  bed  Christian  priy'ledges  you 

don't  seem  quite  aware  on, 
Or  you  'd  ha'  never  run  away  &om  bein' 

well  took  care  on; 
Ez  fer  kin'  treatment,  wy,  he  wnz  so  fond 

on  ye,  he  said 
He  'd  sive  a  fifty  spot  right  out,  to  git  ye, 

"live  or  dead; 
Wite  folks  aint  sot  by  half  ez  much;  'mem- 
ber I  run  away. 
Wen  I  wuz  bound  to  Cap'n  Jakes,  to  Mat- 

tysqumscot  Bay; 
Don'  know  him,  likely  ?    Spose  not;  wal, 

the  mean  old  codger  went 
An'  offered  —  wut  reward,  think?    Wal, 

it  wom't  no  less  'n  a  cent." 

Wal,  I  jest  gut  'em  into  line,  an'  druy  'em 

on  afore  me; 
The  pis'nous  brutes,  I  'd  no  idee  o'  the  ill- 
will  they  bore  me; 
We  walked  till  som'ers  about  noon,  an' 

then  it  grew  so  hot 
I  thought  it  best  to  camp  awile,  so  I  chose 

out  a  spot 
Jest  under  a  magnoly  tree,  an'  there  right 

down  I  sot; 
Then  I  unstrapped  my  wooden  leg,  coz  it 

begun  to  chafe, 
An'  laid  it  down  'longside  o'  me,  supposin' 

all  wuz  safe; 
I  made  my  darkies  all  set  down  around  me 

in  a  ring. 
An'  sot  an'  kin'  o'  ciphered  up  how  much 

the  lot  would  bring; 
But|  wile  I  drinked  the  peaceful  cup  of  a 

pure  heart  an'  nmr 
(Mixed  with  some  whiskey,  now  an'  then). 

Pomp  he  snaked  up  behin'. 
An'  creepin'  gnidlly  close  tu,  ez  quiet  ez  a 

mink. 
Jest  grabbed  my  leg,  an'  then  pulled  foot, 

quioker  'an  yon  coold  wu  ~ 


An',  come  to  look,  they  each  on  'em  bed 

gut  behin'  a  tree. 
An'  Pomp  poked  out  the  leg  a  piece,  jest 

so  ez  I  could  see, 
An'  yelled  to  me  to  throw  away  my  pistils 

an'  my  gun. 
Or  else  thet  they  'd  cair  off  the  1^,  an' 

fairly  cut  an'  run. 
I  yow  I  did  n't  blieye  there  wnz  a  decent 

alligatur 
Thet  bed  a  heart  so  destitoot  o'  common 

human  natur; 
Howeyer,  ez  there  wom't  no  help,  I  finally 

jnve  in 
An'  hen  my  arms  away  to  git  my  leg  safe 

back  agin. 

Pomp  gethered  all  the  weapins  np,  an'  then 

he  come  an'  grinned. 
He  showed  his  ivory  some,  I  guess,  an'  8el^ 

"  You  're  fairly  pinned; 
Jest  buckle  on  your  leg  agin,  an'  git  right 

up      '  come, 
'Twnn'tdu  fer  fammerly  men  like  me  to 

be  so  long  frum  hum." 
At  fust  I  put  my  foot  right  down  an'  swore 

I  would  n't  budge. 
**  Jest  ez  you  choose,"  sez  he,  mile  eool, 

"  either  be  shot  or  trudge. 
So  this  black-hearted  monster   took  an' 

act'Uy  druy  me  back 
Along  the  very  feetmarks  o'  my  bappy 

momin'  track. 
An'  kep'  me  pris'ner  'bout  six  months,  an' 

worked  me,  tn,  like  sin, 
Till  I  bed  g^t  lus  com  an'  his  Carliny 

taters  in; 
He  made  me  lam  him  readin',  tn  (although 

the  crittur  saw 
How  much  it  hut  my  monil  sense  to  aet 

agin  the  law\ 
So'st  he  could  reaa  a  Bible  he  'd  got;  aof 

axed  ef  I  could  pint 
The  Nortii  Star  out;  out  there  I  pot  hk 

nose  some  out  o'  jint, 
Fer  I  weeled  roun'  about  soaNreet,  aa\ 

lookin'  up  a  bit. 
Picked  out  a  middlin'  shiny  one  an'  tele 

him  thet  wuz  it. 
Finlly  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an*  ginn* 

me  a  kick, 
Sez,  **  £f  you  know  wut 's  best  fer  je,  be 

off,  now,  double-qoick; 
The  winter-time  's  a  comin'  on,  an'  tiboa^ 

I  got  ye  cheap, 
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Yofa  're  so  darned  lazy,  I  don't  think  yon  're 

hardly  wuth  your  keep; 
Beadety  the  childrin  's  growin'  ap,  an'  yon 

aint  jest  the  model 
I  'd  like  to  hey  'em  immertate,  an'  so  you  'd 

better  toddle  I " 

Now  is  there  any  thin'  on  airth  'U  ever  prove 

to  me 
Thet  reneffader  slaves  like  him  air  fit  fer 

bein*  free? 
D'  yon  think  they  11  suck  me  in  to  jine  the 

BnfTlo  chaps,  an'  them 
Bank  infidels  thet  go  agin  the  Scripturl 

ens  o'  Shem  ? 
Not  by  a  jngf nil  1  sooner  'n  thet,  I  'd  go 

thm  fire  an'  water; 
Wen  I  hev  once  made  up  my  mind,  a 

meet'nhus  aint  sotter; 
Noy  not  though  all  the  crows  thet  flies  to 

pick  my  bones  wuz  cawin',  — 
I  guess  we  're  in  a  Christian  land,  — 

Youm, 

BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 

rSere,  patient  reader,  ve  take  leave  of  each 
other,  I  trust  with  tome  mutnal  satisfaction.  I 
aav  patient^  for  I  love  not  that  kind  which 
slmns  dippingly  over  the  surface  of  the  page,  as 
swallows  over  a  pool  before  rain.  By  such  no 
pearls  shall  be  gathered.  But  if  no  pearls  there 
be  (as,  indeed,  the  world  is  not  without  example 
of  tM)o^  wherefrom  the  lon^[est-winded  diver 
shall  hnng  ud  no  more  than  his  proper  handful 
of  mud),  yet  let  us  hope  than  an  ojrster  or  two 
may  rewud  adequate  perseverance.  If  neither 
pearls  nor  oysters,  yet  is  patience  itself  a  gem 
worth  diving  deeply  for. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  too  much  space  has 
been  usurped  by  mjr  own  private  lucubrations, 
and  some  may  be  fain  to  bring  against  me  that 
old  lest  of  him  who  preached  all  his  hearers  out 
of  the  meeting^hoiise  save  oidy  the  sexton,  who, 
gwnaining  for  yet  a  little  space,  from  a  sense 
of  official  duty,  at  last  gave  out  also,  and,  pre- 
sentJng  the  keys,  humbly  requested  our  preacher 
to  lock  the  doois,  when  he  should  have  wholly 
relieved  himself  of  his  testimonv.  I  confess  to 
a  satisfaction  in  the  self  act  of  preaching,  nor 
do  I  esteem  a  discoune  to  be  wholly  thrown 
awa^  even  upon  a  sleeping  or  unintelligent 
aaditoiv.  ^  I  cannot  easil  v  believe  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Saint  John,  which  Jacques  Cartier  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  the  Latin  tongue  to  the 
Canadian  savages,  upon  his  first  meeting  with 
them,  f eQ  altogether  upon  stony  ground.  For 
the  caiusstuueii  of  the  preacher  m  a  sermon  ap- 
pgeciable  by  dullest^  intellects^  and  most  alien 
ears.  Li  this  wise  did  Episcopius  convert  many 
to  his  opinions^  who  yet  understood  not  the 
*       ~        in  whush  he  discoursed.    The  chief 


thing  is  that  the  messenger  believe  that  he  has 
an  authentic  message  to  deliver.  For  counter- 
feit messengers  that  mode  of  treatment  which 
Father  John  de  Piano  Garpini  relates  to  have 
nrevailed  among  the  Tartars  would  seem  ef- 
xectual,  and,  perhaps,  deserved  enough.  For 
my  own  part,  I  may  lay  claim  to  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom  as  would  have  led  me  to 
go  into  banishment  with  thoee  cleivymenwhom 
Alphonso  the  Sixth  of  Portugal  orave  out  of 
his  kingdom  for  refusing  to  shorten  their  pulpit 
eloquence.  It  is  possible,  that,  having  been  in- 
vited into  my  brother  Biglow's  desk,  I  may 
have  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  using  it  for 
the  venting  of  my  own  peculiar  doctrines  to  a 
congregation  drawn  together  in  the  expectation 
and  with  the  desire  of  hearing  him. 

I  am  not  wholly  unconscious  of  a  peculiarity 
of  mental  organization  which  impels  me,  like 
the  railroad-engine  with  its  train  of  cars,  to  run 
backward  for  a  short  distance  in  order  to  obtain 
a  fairer  start.  I  may  compare  myself  to  one 
fishing  from  the  rooks  when  the  sea  runs  hi^h, 
who,  misinterpreting  the  suction  of  the  under- 
tow for  the  biting  of  some  larger  fish,  jerks 
suddenl}r,  and  finds  that  he  has  caught  bottom. 
\itm\tng  in  upon  the  end  of  his  line  a  trail  ot 
various  algcBj  among  which,  nevertheless,  the 
naturalist  may  haply  find  somewhat  to  repay 
the  disappointment  of  the  angler.  Yet  have  I 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  adapt  mvself  to 
the  impatient  temper  of  the  age^  daily  degener- 
ating  more  and  more  from  the  high  standard  of 
our  pristine  New  England.  To  the  catalogue 
of  lost  arts  I  would  mournfully  add  also  that  of 
listening  to  two-hour  sermons.  Surol^  we  have 
been  abridged  into  a  race  of  pygmies.  For, 
truly,  in  thoee  of  the  old  discourses  yet  subsist- 
izig  to  us  in  print,  the  endless  spinal  oolunm  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  so  exactly  as  to  the  vertebne  of  the 
saurians.  whence  the  theorist  may  conjecture  a 
race  of  Anakim  proportionate  to  the  withstand- 
ing of  these  otner  monsters.  I  sav  Anakim 
rather  than  Nephelim.  because  there  seem 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  race  of  those 
whose  heads  (though  no  fl:iants)  are  constantly 
enveloped  in  clouds  (which  that  name  imports) 
will  never  become  extinct.  The  attempt  to 
vanquish  the  innumerable  heads  of  one  of  those 
afore-mentioned  discourses  may  supply  us  with 
aplausible  interpretation  of  the  second  labor  of 
Hercules,  and  his  successful  experiment  with 
firo  affords  us  a  useful  precedent. 

But  while  I  lament  tne  degeneracy  of  the  Bfse 
in  this  regard,  I  cannot  refuw  to  succumb  to  its 
influence.  Looking  out  through  my  study- 
window,  I  Me  Mr.  Biglow  at  a  distance  busy  m 
gathering  his  Baldwins,  of  which,  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  ^  barrels  lying  about  under  the 
trees,  his  cro^  is  moro  abundant  than  my  own, 
—  by  which  sight  I  am  admoniahed  to  turn  to 
thoee  orchards  of  the  mind  wherein  my  labon 
may  be  moro  prospered,  and  apply  myself  dili- 
gently to  the jprojraration  of  my  next  Sabbath's 
discouxse.  — H.  W.] 
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*B0Tir  ^'  &  i3utri9|Mff  ir«ort  row  c69|Aav  vapcvo^^ 
JipA^avioruMrtpov. 

Loa«onj8. 

**  J*aiin«xoia  mieolz  qae  moil  llli  ■pprinit 
A  pwlar,  qa*Miz  eicbolM  de  U  pMiana." 


rr  nnfet  6praA  ifi  an^  etn  6praA  onb  (an  fo  »o^I  ein 
CMtf  nensen  aU  We  Satctnet  -— «-  » 


**  Vim  rebniaHqiiiiido  IpMTtrbonim  homOitM  ftfEext.** 

QunraiuAxm. 

**  O  oia  lengo, 
Plantar^  une  Mt^  4  toon  froon  anffiunit !  ** 

JABimr. 

**  Multot  enim,  qulbos  loqnaodi  ntto  som  deaiL  in- 
vezdas,  qoos  cnrioM  pottna  loq^  dizerii  qnam  Latma ; 
qaomodo  et  ilU  Attica  anna  Thaophnatam,  hominam 
akioqai  diaartiiainniTn,  annotata  oiiaa  aflaotatiaiia  rarbi, 
hoapttom  dixit,  nao  alio  aa  id  daprahandiaaa  iBterroffata 
raapopdit,  qnam  quod  nimiom  Attioe  loqaaratur. '*  — 
QuuiTUiLiifua. 

**  St  Anglioa  aenuonicari  aolabat  popolOi  aad  aaemi- 
dnm  Hngnam  Norfolchia  abi  nataa  at  nutritna  arat.** 
—  CioincA  JocBLiin. 

**Lft  politique  aat  una  piarre  attach^a  an  oon  da  1ft 
Utt^ratura,  at  qui  an  moina  da  aix  moia  U  anbmerge. 
.  .  .  Cetta  politiqua  y%  offanaar  mortallama&t  una 
moititf  dea  laotaura,  at  ennnyar  Tantra  qui  1*»  trouT^a 
Man  aotrament  apteiale  at  dnaxigiqua  daoa  la  Jonmal  du 
matin.'*  —  Hnnu  Bstlb. 

Thb  best  introduction  to  the  Second  Series 
of  the  fiiglow  Papen  is  to  be  found  in  Low- 
ell's prose  pa^rs  on  political  topics  contributed 
to  the  Atlantic  MonUdy  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  from  1858  to  1860,  some  of  which 
haye  been  reprinted  in  the  fifth  yolume  of  the 
Riyerside  edition  of  his  Writings.  Just  before 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in  1860  he  wrote :  "  We 
are  approaching  a  crisis  in  our  domestic  pol- 
icy more  momentous  than  any  that  has  arisen 
since  we  became  a  nation.' '  The  crisis  arriyed, 
and  during  1861  his  political  sagacity,  his  ar- 
dent patriotism,  his  moral  genius  were  dis- 
played in  a  series  of  essays  which  did  much  to 
enlighten  and  confirm  the  roused  spirit  of  the 
Northern  people.  But  more  was  wanting  of 
him.  His  yerse  could  reach  more  ears  than 
his  or  any  other  writer's  prose.  He  was  urged 
to  write  fresh  Biglow  Papers,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  the  last  day  of  the  year  18(50,  Lowell 
wrote :  "  As  for  new  Biglow  Papers,  G^od  knows 
how  I  should  like  to  write  them,  if  they  would 
only  make  me  as  they  did  before.  But  I  am  so 
occupied  and  bothered  that  I  haye  no  time  to 


broody  which  with  me  is  as  needful  a  pfefiml. 
nary  to  hatching  anything  as  with  a  dnddv 
hen.  Howeyer,  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand,  ana 
see  what  comes  of  it.'*  It  was  a  year,  however, 
before  the  first  of  the  new  series  appeared  in 
the  AtlarUie  MonMy^  and  he  wrote  of  it  to  Mia 
Norton :  *t  I  haye  been  writing  a  Bighw  Pcper, 
and  I  feel  as  nenroos  about  it  as  a  ymmg  an- 
ther not  jet  weaned  of  public  £nyor.  It  was 
dean  against  my  critical  judgment,  for  I  dent 
belieye  in  reeuscitationB,  —  we  hear  no  good  of 
the  potthumout  Laxams,  —  but  I  may  get  into 
the  yein  and  do  some  good."  The  fvst  of  Uie 
series  was  published  in  January,  1862,  and  the 
stimulus  Lowell  needed  came  ooiokly  in  the 
Trent  affair,  which  drew  out  of  him  at  onee 
Mason  and  Slidell :  a  Yankee  IdyU^  which  ap- 
peared in  Febma^.  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken," 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Relds  on  sending  it,  "^  it  will 
take:'  The  third  followed  in  Manh.  aad  Low- 
eU  wrote  again  to  Bfr.  Fields:  ''As  for  the 
Biglow — glad  you  like  it.  If  not  so  good  as 
the  others,  the  public  will  be  sore  to.  I  tiiiiik 
well  of  the  FaiU  and  belieye  there  is  wni^Sqg 
exotic  therein.  I  am  going  to  kill  V^bvr 
before  long,  and  giye  a  '  wonld-haye-been ' 
obituary  on  him  in  the  American  style.  That 
is,  for  example,  '  he  wrote  no  epic,  but  if  he 
had,  he  would  haye  been,'  etc  I  don't  know 
how  many  of  these  future-conditional  geninsss 
we  haye  produced — many  score,  certainly. . . . 
Good-by-yours — with  a  series  of  Biglowa  risii^, 
like  the  yisionary  kings  before  Maobetli,  to  de- 
stroy all  present  satinaotion." 

Lowell  did  not  kill  Parson  l^bnr  imme- 
diately. Three  more  numbers  followed,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  April,  May,  and  Jane. 
Then  there  was  an  intenral  when  the  mstie 
muse  refused  to  come  at  a  calL  *'  It 's  no  use," 
the  poet  wrote  June  5, 1862,  to  Fields,  who  had 
eyidently  been  asking  for  the  July  portian ;  "  I 
reyerse  Uie  g^ospel  difficulty,  and  wmle  the  flesh 
is  willing  enough  the  spirit  is  weak.  My 
brain  must  lie  f  sdlow  a  spell  —  there  is  no  so- 
perphosphate  for  those  worn-out  fields.  Bet- 
ter no  crop  than  small  potatoes.  I  want  to 
haye  the  passion  of  the  thing  on  me  again  and 
beget  lusty  Biglows.  I  am  all  the  more  de- 
jected because  you  haye  treated  me  so  welL 
But  I  must  rest  awhile.  My  brain  is  out  of 
kilter."  Mr.  Fields  returned  to  the  attack  ^e 
next  month,  and  Lowell  wrote  him  a  hnmoroiis 
letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  amaaement  at 
haying  kept  his  word  about  the  six  already 
written,  and  had  some  hopes  that  two  ideas  he 
cherished  might  come  to  something.  At  last 
he  seems  to  haye  fallen  back  on  his  scheme  for 
putting  Parson  Wilbur  to  death,  and  made  it  an 
excuse  for  the  seyenth  paper,  LateMt  Views  of 
Mr.  Biglow,  which  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  for 
February,  1863.   Other  ocoupatioDS  at  this  tima 
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«MnoMed  lum,  and  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Fields, 
Ootober  18, 1864 :  "  flrttly,  whar  *b  Biglow  ? 
Ijot  edio  repeat  her  customary  obaenration, 
fi^*^w»g  only  that  I  henn  one,  but  it  would  not 
m,  I  had  idees  in  plenty,  but  all  I  ooold  do, 
tiiay  would  not  marry  themselTes  to  unmortal 
wone.  Not  only  did  I  wish  to  write,  for  there 
was  a  chanoe  of  a  thousand,  but  I  wanted 
money  —  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  I  was  in 
earnest.*'  It  was  not  till  peace  was  imminent 
tibat  he  wrote  again,  the  moving  tenth  satire, 
which  was  published  in  April,  1865.  The  final 
paper,  called  out  by  the  Johnson  retrograde 
moTement,  was  pubushed  in  The  Atlantic  for 
Hay,  1866.  The  papers  numbered  VIIL  and 
IX.  did  not  appear  in  print  until  the  book  was 
published  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

Lowell  more  than  once  spoke  0^  this  second 
aeries  of  Biglaw  Papers  as  in  his  judgment 
better  than  the  first.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Hughes  twen^  years  after  the  book  appeared, 
he  wrote  as  follows:  '' Pray,  who  is  ^F.  T.,' 
who  has  been  writing  about  me  in  so  feiendly 
a  way  in  the  Comkiuf  He  ii  a  little  out  now 
and  then,  but  strikes  me  as  in  the  main  jndi- 
<nou8.  He  is  wrong  about  the  second  part  of 
the  Biglaw  Papers,  I  think  had  he  read  these 
first,  he  would  have  seen  they  had  more  per- 
manent qualities  than  their  predecessors,  less 
fun  and  more  humor  perhaps.  And  pray  what 
natural  scenery  would  he  haye  me  describe  but 
my  own  ?  If  you  know  him,  tell  him  I  think 
two  European  birds  beat  any  of  ours,  the  nightin- 
gale and  the  blackbird.  Ilie  lark  beats  any  of 
them  also  by  sentiment  and  association,  though 
not  yocaliy.  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  a 
more  poetical  poet  it  I  had  not  been  a  profes- 
sor. A  poet  should  feed  on  nothing  but  poetry 
as  they  used  to  say  a  drone  could  be  turned 
into  a  queen-bee  by  a  diet  of  bee-bread." 

When  the  book  appeared  it  bore  a  dedica- 
tion to  E.  R.  Hoar,  and  was  introduced  by  die 
essay  on  the  Yankee  form  of  KngHfK  speech, 
which,  as  we  haye  seen,  he  had  long  ago  pro- 
posed writing.  Tlus  Introduction  is  so  cUs- 
tinotly  an  essay  that  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  print  it  as  an  appendix  to  this  ydume, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  break  in  upon  the  pages 
of  yerse.  There  is,  howeyer,  one  passage  in  it 
which  may  be  repeated  here,  since  it  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  poem  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  series. 

**  The  only  attempt  I  had  ever  made  at  any- 
thing like  a  pastoral  (if  that  may  be  called  an 
attempt  which  was  the  result  almost  of  pure 
•oeident)  was  in  7^  CourfiV.  While  the  intro- 
dnetion  to  the  First  Series  was  going  through 
tilie  preos,  I  received  word  from  the  printer 
that  there  was  a  blank  page  left  which  must 
be  filled.  I  sat  down  at  once  and  improvised 
another  fictitious  *  notice  of  the  press,'  in  which, 


because  verse  would  fill  up  space  more  cheaply 
than  prose,  I  inserted  an  extract  from  a  sup> 
posed  ballad  of  Mr.  Biglow.  I  kept  no  copy 
of  it,  and  the  printer,  as  directed,  cut  it  off 
when  the  gap  was  filled.  Presently  I  began 
to  receive  letters  asking  for  the  rest  of  it, 
sometimes  for  the  balance  of  it.  I  had  none, 
but  to  answer  such  demands,  I  patched  a  con- 
clusion upon  it  in  a  later  edition.  Those  who 
had  only  the  first  continued  to  importune  me. 
Afterward,  being  asked  to  write  it  out  as  an 
autograph  for  the  Baltimore  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion Fair,  I  added  other  verses,  into  some  of 
which  I  infused  a  little  more  sentiment  in  a 
homely  way,  and  after  a  fashion  completed  it 
by  sketching  in  the  characters  and  wn^lriwig  3 
connected  story.  Most  likely  I  have  spoiled  it, 
but  I  shall  put  it  at  the  end  of  this  Litroduc- 
tion,  to  answer  once  for  all  those  kindly  impor- 
tunings.*' 

THE  COURTIN' 

GrOD  makes  seoh  nighte,  all  white  an'  still 

For  'z  yon  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill, 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  qnite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Hnldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
Wiui  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in  — 

There  war  n't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  fom  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  Fom  floor  to  oeilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  pee&n'. 

'T  was  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modestor  nor  sweeter. 


sao 
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He  was  nz  foot  o^  nuuiy  A  1, 

Clear  grit  an'  hnman  natnr*. 
None  ooud  n't  qoioker  piteh  a  ton 

Nor  dror  a  fomr  straig^iter. 

He  'd  tparked  it  with  full  twenty  nliy 
Hed  sqnized  'em,  danoed  'em,  mrr  'esiy 

Yogt  tins  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  fpella— - 
All  ill  be  oookLn't  lore  'em. 

Bot  lon||[  o'  her  bis  Teins  'oold  nm 
All  ennkly  like  enried  manle» 

The  tide  she  breahed  felt  full  o'  son 
£i  a  tonth  slope  in  Ap'iL 

8be  thoogbt  no  Viee  bed  Mob  a  awing 

£i  bian  in  the  oboir; 
My  I  when  be  made  Ole  Hnnderd  ring, 

Bbe  iTioKMrf  the  Lord  was 


An'  8he  'd  blnab  soarlit^  rifffat  in  prayer. 
When  her  new  meetin'-Ennnet 

Felt  somehow  tbni'  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  Una  eyes  sot  npnn  it. 

Hiet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  icmef 
She  seemed  to  'to  gnt  a  new  sonl, 

For  she  felt  sartin-snre  be  'd  oome^ 
Down  to  her  Tory  shoe-sole. 

She  beered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  to, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  onoe  her  feelins  flew 

Liike  sparks  in  bnmt-ap  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doable  o'  the  sekle. 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  prhr-pat, 

But  hem  went  pity  ZMe, 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
£z  though  she  wished  him  f  urder. 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 

"  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose  ?  " 
"  Wal  ...  no  ...  I  come  dasiffnin'  " — 

"  To  see  my  Ma  ?    She 's  sprinklin'  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin'." 


To 


0  say  why  gals  acts  so  or 
Or  don't,  ould  be  perso] 


so, 
persumin'; 


Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 


He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  foaly 
Tbma  stood  a  apell  on  f  other. 

An'  on  wbiob  one  be  felt  the  wnst 
He  eoold  n't  ba' told  ye  anther. 

Saya  be,  <« I 'd  better  can  agin;" 
Says  she, "« Tbink  likeljriMirter : " 

^Diet  last  word  prieked  hxm  like  a  pin^ 
An' . . .  Wal,  ne  up  an'  kiat  her. 

When  Ma  bimebj  upon  'em  sli^ 

Hnldy  sot  ^ale  ea  ashes. 
All  kin'o^  aimly  roonP  the  lipa 

An'  teary  ronn'  the  lashea. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  qoiet  kind 

Wboae  natars  nerer  Tary, 
like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  elost  roun'  her  heart  felt  gloed 

Too  tight  for  all  ezpressin'. 
Tell  mo(£er  see  how  metters  stood, 

An'  gin  'em  both  her  Uessin'. 

Tbma  her  red  oome  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fnndy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  &ey  was  ened 

In  meetin'  oome  nez'  Sunday. 
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BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN,  ESQ.,  TO 
MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW 

LETTER    FROM    THE    REVEREND    HOMER 

WILBUR,  M.  A.,  ENCLOSING  THE  EPISTLE 

AFORESAID 

Jaalam,  16th  Hot.,  I88L 

It  is  not  from  any  idle  wish  to  obtrude 
my  humble  person  with  undue  prominenoe 
upon  the  publick  view  that  I  resume  my 
pen  upon  the  present  occasion.^  Jumorti  aa 
labares.  But  having  been  a  main  inatrument 
in  rescuing  the  talent  of  my  young  parish- 
ioner from  being  buried  in  the  ground,  by 
giving  it  such  warrant  with  the  world  aa 
could   be  derived  from  a   name   already 
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-widely  known  bj  severul  printed  di 
(all  of  which  I  ma;  be  permitted  without  im- 
modesty  to  atate  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation  in  the  Library  of  Harvaril 
College  by  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Sibley), 
it  seemed  becoming  tbnt  I  should  not  ouly 
testify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  following 
production,  but  call  attention  to  it,  the 
more  as  Mr.  Biglow  hitd  so  long  been  silent 
aj  to  be  in  danger  of  absolute  oblivion.  I 
inMnaate  do  claim  to  any  ehare  in  the 
mathorsbip  (uiz  ea  nostra  I'oco)  of  the  works 


fulfilled  toward  them  tbe  office  of  taster 
(experto  crede'),  who,  having  first  tried,  could 
afterward  bear  wittieaa  (credenien  it  was 
aptly  named  by  the  Germans),  au  of&ce  al- 
ways arduous,  and  sometimes  even  danger- 
ous, as  in  the  case  of  thoae  devoted  persons 
wbo  venture  their  lives  in  the  deglutition  of 
patent  medicines  (dolus  latet  in  generalibui, 
there  is  deceit  in  tbe  most  of  them)  and 
thereafter  are  wouderfullv  preserved  long 
enough  to  append  their  signatures  to  tes- 
timonials  in  tbe  diurnal  and  hebdomadal 
priats.  I  aay  not  this  aa  covertly  glancing 
at  the  authors  of  certain  manuscripts  which 
have  been  luhmitted  to  my  literary  judg- 
ment (though  an  epiok  in  twenty-four  books 
on  the  "Taking  of  Jericho"  might,  save 
for  the  prudent  forethought  of  Mrs.  Wilbiir 
in  secreting  the  same  just  as  I  had  arrived 
beneath  the  walls  and  was  beginning  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  horns  and  their 
blowers,  too  ambitiously  emulons  in  longa- 
mmity  of  Homer'a  list  of  ships,  might,  I 
my,  have  rendered  frustrate  any  hope  I 
oould  entertain  racare  Mam  tor  the  small 
remainder  of  my  days),  but  only  the  further 
to  secure  myself  against  any  imputation  of 
nnoeemly  forthpntting.  I  will  barely  snl>- 
ynjn,  in  this  connexion,  that,  whereas  Job 
was  left  to  desire,  in  the  soreness  of  his 
heart,  that  his  adversary  had  written  a 
book,  as  perchance  miaanthropically  wish- 
ing to  indite  a  review  thereof,  yet  was  not 
Satan  allowed  so  far  to  tempt  him  as  to 
•end  Bildad,  Elipbaz,  and  Zopliar  each  with 
an  onprinted  work  in  his  wallet  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  censnie.  But  of  this  enough. 
Were  I  in  need  of  other  excuse,  I  might 
add  that  I  write  by  the  express  desire  of 
Hr.  Billow  himself,  whose  entire  winter 
'— ' — B  u  occupied,  as  he  assniei  me,  in  an- 


swering demands  for  autographs,  a  labor 

exacting  enough  in  itself,  and  egregiously 
so  to  him,  who,  being  no  ready  penman, 
cannot  sign  so  much  as  his  name  without 
strange  contortions  of  tbe  face  (his  nose, 
even,  being  essential  to  eompleto  success) 
and  painfully  suppressed  Saint-Vitus-danoe 
of  every  muscle  in  his  body.  This,  with  his 
having  been  put  in  tbe  Commission  of  the 
Peace  by  our  excellent  Governor  (O,  ii  »ie 
omnes .')  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
office,  keeps  him  continually  employed. 
Haud  inexpertua  Im/uor,  baring  for  many 
years  written  myself  J.  P.,  and  being  not 
seldom  applied  to  for  specimens  of  my  chi- 
rography,  a  request  to  which  I  have  some- 
times over  weakly  assented,  believing  as  I 
do  that  nothing  written  of  set  purpose  can 
properly  be  c^ed  an  autograph,  but  only 
those  unpremeditated  sallies  and  lively 
runnings  which  betray  the  fireside  Man  in- 
stead of  the  hunted  Notoriety  doubling  on 
his  pursuers.  But  it  is  time  that  I  should 
bethink  mo  of  St.  Austin's  prayer,  libera  me 
a  vteipio,  if  I  wonld  arrive  at  tbe  matter  in 

Moreover,  I  had  yet  another  reason  for 
taking  up  the  pen  myself.  I  am  informed 
that  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly  "  la  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  success  to  the  contributions 
and  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
whose    excellent    "  Annals    of    America " 


this  be  BO,  it  might  seem  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  brother-clergyman  (though 
par  magii  quam  simili!:)  should  carry  a 
greater  weight.  I  suppose  that  you  have  a 
department  for  historical  lucubrations,  and 
should  be  glad,  if  deemed  desirable,  to  for- 
ward for  publication  my  "  Colleotions  fur 
the  Antiquities  of  Jaatam,"  and  my  (now 
happily  complete)  pedigree  of  tbe  Wilbur 
family  from  its  fona  el  origo,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Anlennea.  Withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  my  profesuon  by  the  settlement  of 
a  colleague-pastor,  the  Reverend  Jeduthun 
Hitchcock,  formerly  of  Brutus  Font-Cor- 
ners, I  might  find  time  for  further  contri- 
butions to  general  literature  on  similar 
topicks.  I  have  made  large  advances  to- 
wards a  completer  genealogy  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur's family,  the  Pilooxea,  not,  if  I  k-^— 
myself,  from  any  idle  vanity,  but  n 
Mle  desire  of  rendering  mysfdf  uf  ~  *" 


y,  but  w"  ( 

df  usefn         ^^^^B 
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day  and  generation.  Nulla  dies  sine  lined.  I 
indose  a  meteorological  register,  a  list  of  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  a  few  me- 
morabilia  of  lonffevity  in  Jaalam  East  Fkirish 
for  the  last  hiuf-centary.  Though  spared 
to  the  unusual  period  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  I  find  no  diminution  of  my  facmties 
or  abatement  of  my  natural  vigor,  except  a 
scarcely  sensible  decay  of  memory  and  a 
necessity  of  recurring  to  younger  eyesieht 
or  spectacles  for  the  finer  print  in  Uruden. 
It  would  gratify  me  to  make  some  further 
provision  for  declining  years  from  the 
emoluments  of  my  literary  labors.  I  had 
intended  to  effect  an  insurance  on  m^  life, 
but  was  deterred  therefrom  by  a  circular 
from  one  of  the  offices,  in  which  the  sudden 
death  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
sured was  set  forth  as  an  inducement,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  little  less  than  a  tempting 
of  Providence.  Neque  in  stanmd  inopid 
levis  esse  senectus  potest,  ne  sapienti  qtddem. 

Thus  far  concerning  Mr.  Biglow ;  and 
8o  much  seemed  needful  (brevis  esse  laboro) 
by  way  of  preliminary,  after  a  silence  of 
fourteen  years.  He  greatly  fears  lest  he 
may  in  thu  essay  have  fallen  below  himself, 
well  knowing  that,  if  exercise  be  dangerous 
on  a  full  stomach,  no  less  so  is  writing  on  a 
full  reputation.  Beset  as  he  has  been  on 
all  sides,  he  could  not  refrain,  and  would 
only  imprecate  patience  till  he  shall  aeain 
have  '*  eot  the  hang  "  (as  he  calls  it)  of  an 
accomplishment  long  disused.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Sawin  was  received  some  time  in 
last  June,  and  others  have  followed  which 
will  in  due  season  be  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lick.  How  larj^ely  his  statements  are  to  be 
depended  on,  1  more  than  merely  dubitate. 
He  was  always  distinguished  for  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  —  it  might  almost  be  quali- 
fied by  a  stronger  term.  Fortiter  mentire, 
aliquid  h(eretf  seemed  to  be  his  favorite  rule 
of  rhetoric.  That  he  is  actually  where  he 
says  he  is  the  postmark  would  seem  to  con- 
fimi ;  that  he  was  received  with  the  publick 
demonstrations  he  describes  would  appear 
consonant  with  what  we  know  of  the  habits 
of  those  regions  ;  but  further  than  this  I 
venture  not  to  decide.  1  have  sometimes 
suspected  a  vein  of  humor  in  him  which 
leaas  him  to  speak  by  contraries  ;  but  since, 
in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  private 
life,  I  have  never  observed  in  him  any 
Btriking  powers  of  invention,  I  am  the  more 


willing  to  put  a  certain  qualified  fiuth  in 
the  incidents  and  the  details  of  life  and 
manners  which  give  to  his  narratlTes  some 
portion  of  the  interest  and  entertainmeiil 
which  characterizes  a  Century  Sermon. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  that  I  shoold 
say  something  to  justify  myself  with  the 
world  for  a  seeming  inconsistency  with  my 
well-known  principles  in  allowing  my 
youngest  son  to  raise  a  company  for  the 
war,  a  fuct  known  to  all  through  tiie  me- 
dium of  the  publick  prints.  I  did  reason 
with  the  young  man,  but  expdlas  naluram 
fwrcd,  tamen  usque  reewrit.  Having  myself 
been  a  chaplain  in  1812, 1  could  the  less 
wonder  that  a  man  of  war  had  sprung  from 
my  loins.  It  was,  indeed,  grievous  to  send 
my  Benjamin,  the  child  of  my  old  age ; 
but  after  the  discomfiture  of  Manassas,  I 
with  my  own  hands  did  buckle  on  his 
armor,  trusting  in  the  great  Comforter 
and  Commander  for  strength  according  to 
my  need.  For  truly  the  memory  of  a  brave 
son  dead  in  his  shroud  were  a  greater  staff 
of  my  declining  years  than  a  living  coward 
(if  those  may  oe  said  to  have  lived  who 
carry  all  of  themselves  into  the  grave  with 
them),  though  his  days  might  be  long  in 
the  Isdid,  and  he  should  get  much  goods. 
It  is  not  tiU  our  earthen  vessels  are  broken 
that  we  find  and  truly  possess  the  treasure 
that  was  laid  up  in  them.  Migravi  m 
animam  meam,  1  nave  sought  refuse  in  my 
own  soul ;  nor  would  I  be  sham^  by  the 
heathen  comedian  with  his  Nequam  illud 
verhumj  bene  vult,  nisi  bene  facit.  During 
our  dark  days,  I  read  constantly  in  the 
inspired  book  of  Job,  which  I  believe  to 
contain  more  food  to  maintain  the  fibre  of 
the  soul  for  rieht  living  and  high  ftiiwlring 
than  all  pagan  literature  together,  Uiough  I 
would  by  no  means  vilipend  the  study  of 
the  classicks.  There  I  read  that  Job  said  in 
his  despair,  even  as  the  fool  saith  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God,  —  *'  The  tabernacles 
of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke 
Grod  are  secure."  (Job  xii.  6.)  But  I 
sought  farther  till  I  found  this  Scripture 
also,  which  I  would  have  those  perpend  who 
have  striven  to  turn  our  Israel  aside  to  the 
worship  of  strange  gods :  *'  If  I  did  de- 
spise the  cause  of  my  man-servant  or  of  my 
maid-servant  when  they  contended  with  me, 
what  then  shall  I  do  when  Grod  riseth  up  ? 
and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer 
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him?"  (Job  zzzL  13»  14.)  On  this  text 
I  preaehed  a  disoourse  on  the  last  day  of 
Fasting  and  Humiliation  with  general  ac- 
oeptanoe,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
one  or  two  Laodiceans  who  said  that  I 
should  have  waited  till  the  President  an- 
nounoed  his  policy.  But  let  us  hope  and 
praj,  remembering  this  of  Saint  Gregory, 
Vtitt  Deus  roffori,  vult  cogi,  tmlt  quddam  im- 
partunitate  vincL 

We  had  our  first  fall  of  snow  on  Friday 
last.  Frosts  have  been  unusually  baokwara 
tiiis  fall.  A  singular  ciroumstanoe  occurred 
in  this  town  on  the  20th  October,  in  the 
fiuoaily  of  Deacon  Pelatiah  Tinkham.  On 
the  previous  evening,  a  few  moments  be- 
fore family  prayers, 

[Hie  editoTB  of  the  *'  Atbintic  "  find  it  neoes- 
sary  hare  to  out  short  the  letter  of  their  valued 
eorre^omdrat.  whioh  seemed  oalonlated  rather 
on  the  rates  of  longevity  in  Jaalam  than  for  lees 
&vofed  localities.  They  have  ever]^  enoourage- 
ment  to  hope  that  he  wul  write  again.] 

With  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
Homer  Wilbur,  A  M. 

It's  some  consid'ble  of  a  spell  sence  I 

hain't  writ  no  letters. 
An'  ther*  's  fret  changes  hez  took  place  in 

all  polit'cle  metters; 
Some  canderdates  air  dead  an'  gone,  an' 

some  hez  ben  defeated, 
Which  'mounts  to  pooty  much  the  same; 

f er  it 's  ben  proved  repeated 
A  batch  o'  bread  thet  hain't  riz  once  ain't 

goin'  to  rise  agin, 
An'  it 's  jest  money  throwed  away  to  put 

the  emptins  m: 
Bat  thet's  wut  folks  wun't  never  lam; 

they  dunno  how  to  go, 
Arter  you  want  their  room,  no  more  'n  a 

bullet-headed  beau; 
Ther*  's  oilers  chaps  a-hangin'  roun'  thet 

can't  see  peatime  's  past, 
Mislile  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down 

an'  tails  half-mast: 
It  ain't  disgraceful  bein'  beat,  when  a  hoU 

nation  does  it. 
But  Chance  is  like  an  amberill,  — it  don't 

take  twice  to  lose  it. 

I  spose  you  're  kin'  o'  cur'ous,  now,  to  know 
why  I  hain't  writ. 


Wal,  I  've  ben  where  a  litt'ry  taste  don't 

somehow  seem  to  git 
Th'  encouragement  a  feller  'd  think,  thet  'a 

used  to  public  schools, 
An'  where  sech  things  ez  paper  'n'  ink  air 

clean  agin  the  rules: 
A  kind  o'  vicyvarsy  house,  built  drefifie 

strong  an'  stout, 
So 's  't  honest   people   can't  get  in,  ner 

t'  other  sort  git  out. 
An'  with  the  winders  so  contrived,  you  'd 

prob'ly  like  the  view 
Better  alookin'  in  than  out,  though  it  seems 

singlar,  tu; 
But  then  the  landlord  sets  by  ye,  can't  bear 

ye  out  o'  sight, 
And  locks  ye  up  ez  reg'lar  ez  an  outside 

door  at  night. 

This  world  is  awfle  contrary:  the  rope  may 

stretch  your  neck 
Thet  mebby  kep'  another  chap  frum  washin' 

off  a  wreck; 
An'  you  may  see  the  taters  grow  in  one  poor 

feller's  patch. 
So  small  no  self-respectin'  hen  thet  vallied 

time  'ould  scratch. 
So  small  the  rot  can't  find  'em  out,  an'  then 

agin,  nex'  door, 
£z  big  ez  wut  hoes  dream  on  when  they  're 

'most  too  tsii  to  snore. 
But  groutin'  ain't  no  kin'  o'  use;  an'  ef  the 

fust  throw  fails. 
Why,  up  an'  trv  agin,  thet 's  all,  —  the  cop- 
pers ain't  all  tails. 
Though  I  hev  seen  'em  when  I  thought  they 

bed  n't  no  more  head 
Than  'd  sarve  a  nussin'  Brigadier  thet  gits 

some  ink  to  shed. 

When  I  writ  last,  I  'd  ben  turned  loose  by 

thet  blamed  nigger.  Pomp, 
Ferlomer  than  a  musquash,  ef  you  'd  took 

an'  dreened  his  swamp: 
But  I  ain't  o'  the  meechin'  kind,  thet  sets 

an'  thinks  f  er  weeks 
The  bottom 's  out  o'  th'  univarse  coz  their 

own  gillpot  leaks. 
I  bed  to  cross  bayous  an'  criks,  (wal,  it  did 

beat  all  natur',) 
Upon  a  kin'  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  then 

alligator; 
Luck'ly,  uie  critters   wam't  sharp-sot;  J 

guess  't  wuz  overruled 
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They  'd  done  their  momin's  marketin'  an' 

gut  their  hunger  cooled; 
Fer  missionaries  to  the  Creeks  an'  ronawajs 

are  viewed 
By  them  an'  folks  ez  sent  express  to  be 

their  reg'lar  food; 
Wutever  't  wuz,  they  laid  an'  snoozed  ez 

peacefully  ez  sinners, 
Meek  ez  disgestm'  deacons  be  at  ordination 

dinners; 
Ef  any  on  'em  turned  an'  snapped,  I  let  'em- 

kin'  o'  taste 
My  live-oak  leg,  an'  so,  ye  see,  ther'  wam't 

no  gret  o'  waste; 
Fer  they  found  out  in  quicker  time  than  ef 

they  'd  ben  to  college 
T  wam't  heartier  food  then  though  't  wnz 

made  out  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge. 
But  /  tell  you  my  other  leg  bed  lamed  wnt 

pizon-netue  meant. 
An'  var'ous  other  usefle  things,  afore  I 

reached  a  settlement. 
An'  all  o'  me  thet  wuz  n't  sore  an'  sendin' 

prickles  thru  me 
Wuz  jest  the  leg  I  parted  with  in  lickin' 

Montezumy: 
A  useful  limb  it 's  ben  to  me,  an'  more  of  a 

support 
Than  wut  the  other  hez  ben,  —  coz  I  dror 

my  pension  for  't. 

Wal,  I  gut  in  at  last  where  folks  wnz  civer- 

lized  an'  white, 
£z  I  diskivered  to  my  cost  afore  t  wam't 

hardly  night; 
Fer  'z  I  wuz  settin'  in  the  bar  a-takin'  sun- 
thin'  hot. 
An'  feelin'  like  a  man  agin,  all  over  in  one 

spot, 
A  feller  thet  sot  oppersite,  arter  a  squint  at 

me, 
Lep'  up  an'  drawed  his  peacemaker,  an', 

"Dash  it,  Sir,''suzhe, 
<*  I  'm  doubledashed  ef  you  ain't  him  thet 

stole  my  yaller  (jiettle, 
(Ton  're  all  the  stringer  thet 's  aroond,)  so 

now  you  've  gut  to  settle; 
It  ain't  no  use  to  argerfy  ner  try  to  cot  up 

friskv, 
I  know  ye  ez  I  know  the  smell  of  ole  chain- 

lightnin'  whiskey; 
We  Ve  lor^bidin'  folks  down heie»  well  fix 

ye  so  'a  t  a  bar 
W«dd  a'  tMk  ya  wiOi  a  tea-foot  pok; 

thelarO 


You  11  think  yon  'd  better  ha'  gut  among 

a  tribe  o'  Mongrel  Tartars, 
'fore  we  've  done  showin'  how  we  raise  cmr 

Southun  prize  tar-mar^rrs; 
A  moultin'  fallen  cherubim,  ef  he  shonld 

see  ye,  'd  snicker, 
Thinkin'  he  wam't  a  suckemstance.    Come, 

genlemun,  le'  's  liquor; 
An',  Gin'ral,  when  you  've  mixed  the  drinks 

an'  chalked  'em  up,  tote  roun' 
An'  see  ef  ther*  's  a  feather-bed  (thet  's 

borryable)  in  town. 
We  'U  try  ye  fair,  ole  Grafted-Leg,  an'  ef 

the  tar  wun't  stick, 
Th'  ain't  not  a  juror  here  but  wnt  11  'quit 

ye  double-quick." 
To  cut  it  short,  I  wun't  say  sweet,  they  gi' 

me  a  good  dip, 
(They  ain't  perfessin*  Bahptista  here,)  then 

give  the  bed  a  rip,  — 
The  jury  'd  sot,  an'  quicker  thin  a  flash 

they  hetched  me  out,  a  livin' 
Extemp'ry  mammoth  turkey-ehiek  fer  a 

Fejee  Thanksgivin'. 
Thet  I  felt  some  stuck  up  is  wnt  it's 

nat'ral  to  suppose, 
When  poppylar  enthusiasm  bed  fonnished 

me  sech  do'es; 
(Ner  't  ain't  without  edvantiges,  this  kin' 

o'  suit,  ye  see. 
It's  water-proof,  an'  water's  wnt  I  like 

kep'  out  o'  me;) 
But  nut  content  with  thet,  they  took  a  ker- 

ridge  from  the  fence 
An'  rid  me  roun'  to  see  the  place,  entirely 

free  'f  expense. 
With  forty-leven  new  kines  o'  sarae  with- 
out no  charge  acquainted  me, 
Gi'  me  three  cheers,  an'  vowed  thet  I  wai 

all  their  fshncy  painted  me; 
They  treated  me  toall  their  ^gs;  (they 

keep  'em  I  shoold  think, 
Fer  sech  ovations,  pooty  loog^  for  they 

wuz  mos'  distinc' ;) 
They  starred  me  thick'z  the  Milky-Way 

with  indiscrim'nit  dierity, 
Fer  wnt  we  call  reception  eggA  air  waaOdn* 

of  a  rerity; 
Green  ones  is  plentifle  anoogh,  skmee  wnth 

a  nifger's  getherin*. 
But  yoor  dead-ripe  ones  mages  lugh  fer 

treatin'  Nothnn  bretiiena; 
A  qwtteder,  rin^    streskeder  ehQd  the* 

I't  in  Lnde  Sam*a 
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HoU  £anny  —  a  cross  of  striped  pig  an'  one 

o'  Jacob's  lambs; 
T  woz  Dannil  in  the  lions'  den,  new  an' 

enlarged  edition. 
An'  everytbin'  fast-rate   o'  'ts  kind;  tbe' 

wam't  no  impersition. 
People  's  impolsiyer  down  bere  tban  wut 

our  folks  to  bome  be, 
An'  kin'  o'  go  it  'itb  a  resb  in  raisin'  Hail 

Colomby: 
Tbet  's  80 :  an'  tbey  swarmed  out  like  bees, 

for  your  read  Soutbun  men's 
Hme  is  n't  o'  mucb  more  account  tban  an 

ole  settin'  ben's; 
(They  jest  work  semioccasbnally,  or  else 

don't  work  at  aU, 
An'  so  tbeir  time  an'  'tention  both  air  at 

saci'ty's  call.) 
Talk    about     bospatality !    wut    Notbon 

town  d'  ye  know 
Would  take  a  totle  stranger  up  an'  treat 

him  gratis  so? 
Yoa  'd  better  b'lieve  tber'  's  notbin'  like 

this  spendin'  days  an'  nights 
Along  'itb  a  dependent  race  f er  civerlizin' 

whites. 

But  this  wnz  all  prelim'nary ;  it 's  so  Gran' 

Jurors  bere 
Fin'  a  true  bill,  a  bendier  way  tban  oum, 

an'  nut  so  dear; 
So  arter  this  they  sentenced  me,  to  make 

all  tight  'n'  snug, 
Afore  a  reg'lar  court  o'  law,  to  ten  years 

in  the  Jug. 
I  did  n't  make  no  gret  defence :  you  don't 

feel  mucb  like  speakin'. 
When,  ef  you  let  your  clamshells  gape,  a 

quart  o'  tar  will  leak  in: 
I  keo  beam  tell  o'  wing6d  words,  but  pint 

o'  &et  it  tethers 
The  spoutin'  gift  to  bey  your  words  tu  thick 

sot  on  with  feathers. 
An'   Choate  ner  Webster  would  n't  ha' 

made  an  A  1  kin'  o'  speech 
Astride  a  Sootbun  chestnut  horse  sharper 

'n  a  baby's  screech. 
Two  year  1^  they  ketcbed  the  thief,  'n' 

aeein  I  wnz  innercent, 
Thej  jest  uncorked  an'  le'  me  run,  an'  in 

my  stid  the  sinner  sent 
To  eee  how  he  liked  pork  'n'  pone  flayored 

with  wa'nut  sanlin', 
An'  naay  aoeial  piiy'ledffe  but  a  one-boss, 

eftwn-wheel  ohapluL 


When  I  come  out,  the  folks  bebayed  mos' 

gen'manly  an'  barnsome; 
They  lowed  it  would  n't  be  more  'n  right, 

ef  I  should  cuss  'n'  darn  some: 
The  Cunnle  be  apolergized;  suz  he,  **  I  '11 

du  wut 's  rifi^bt, 
1 11  giye  ye  settisroction  now  by  sbootin' 

ye  at  si^ht, 
An'  giye  the  mgger  ^when  be  's  caught),  to 

pay  him  fer  bis  trickin' 
In  gittin'  the  wrong  man  took  up,  a  most 

H  fired  lickin',— 
It 's  jest  the  way  with  all  on  'em,  the  in- 
consistent critters, 
Tbey  're  'most  enough  to  make  a  man  blas- 
pheme bis  momin'  bitters; 
I  'U  be  your  frien'  thru  tbick  an'  thin  an* 

in  all  kines  o'  weathers. 
An'  aU  you  '11  bey  to  pay  fer  's  jest  the 

waste  o'  tar  an'  feathers: 
A  lady  owned  tbe  bed,  ye  see,  a  widder,  tu. 

Miss  Sbennon; 
It  wnz  ber  mite;  we  would  ha'  took  another, 

ef  tber  'd  ben  one: 
We  don't  make  no  charge  for  tbe  ride  an' 

all  tbe  otber  fixins. 
Le'  's  liquor;  Gin'ral,  you   can  chalk  our 

friend  for  all  tbe  mizins." 
A  meetin'  then  wuz   caUed,   where   tbey 

"  Resolved,  Tbet  we  respec' 
B.  S.  Esquire  for  quallerties  o'  heart  an' 

intellec' 
Peculiar  to  Columby's  sile,  an'  not  to  no 

one  else's, 
Tbet  makes  £ur6pean  tyrans  scringe  in  all 

tbeir  gilded  pel'ces. 
An'   doos    gret    honor    to  our    race  an' 

Soutbun  institootions : " 
(I  giye  ye  jest  tbe  substance  o'  tbe  leadin' 

resolootions:) 
*<  Resolved,  Tbet   we   reyere  in  him  a 

soger  'tbout  a  flor, 
A  martyr  to  tbe  princerples  o'  libbaty  an' 

lor : 
Resolved,  Tbet  otber  nations  all,  ef  sot 

'longside  o'  us. 
For  yartoo,  lamin',  chiyyerlry,  ain't  noways 

wuth  a  cuss." 
They  gut  up  a  subscription,  tu,  but  no  gret 

come  o'  thet; 
I  'xpect  in  cairin'  of  it  roun'  tbey  took  " 

leaky  bat; 
Though  Soutbun  genelmun  ain't  slo' 

puttin'  down  their  name, 
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They  're  wuth  ez  much  ez  ¥nit  they  wui 
afore  ole  Mem'n^r  signed  'em, 

Aa*  go  off  middlin'  w^  fop  drinks,  when 
ther'  's  a  knife  behind  'em; 

Wc  du  miss  silver,  jes'  fep  thet  an'  ridin'  in 
a  bus, 

^•^  we've  shook  off  the   despnts  thet 

wnz  soekin'  at  our  pus; 
Aa*  it's  because  the   South 's  so  rich;  't 

wnz  nat'ial  to  ezpec' 
Kcs  o'  ehange  wuz  jes'  the  thbgs  we 

shoold  n't  recollec'; 
We'd    oogh'  to    ha'    thought    aforehan*, 

Aongfa,  o'  thet  good  rule  o'  Crock-' 

etfs. 

For  1  's  tiresome  cairin'  cotton-bales  an' 

■iggers  in  your  pockc 
Ncr  1  ain't  ^nite  bendy  to 

your  six-foot  Guineas 
Aa*  git  yoop  halves  an'  quarters  back  in 

gak  an'  pickaninnies: 
Wal,  t  ain't  quite  all  a  feller  'd  ax,  bat 

then  ther  's  this  to  say. 
It's  on'y  jest  among  ourselves  thet  we 

expec'  to  pay; 
On  system  would  ha'  caird  us  thru  in  tny 

Bible  eent'ty, 
fove  this  ottseripterl  plan  come  op  o'  books 

by  double  entry; 

We  go  the  patriarkle  here  oat  o'  all  sight 
an'  hearin', 

For  Jacob  wam't  a  snckemstaiiee  to  Jeff 

at  financierin'; 
He  aever  'd  thought  o'  bonyin'  fram  Esaa 

like  all  nater 
Aa'  then  comfisaLtin'  all  debts  to  sech  a 

small  pertater; 
There 's  p'litickle  econ'my, 

'ith  morril  b^uity  * 
Thet  saycrifioes  privit  eeads  (i 

tn)  to  dooty ! 
Wy,  Jeff 'd  ha'  gin  him  fiTY  an*  iraa  hit 

eye4eeth  'fore  he  kaovcd  xL 
An',  stid  o'  wastin'  pottage,  he'd  ha* esl  it 

up  an'  owed  it. 
But  I  wuz  goin'  on  to  say  how  I  rireai  hoe 

to  dwall ;  — 
'Nough  said,   thet,  aner  Iciokxa^  ran\l 

liked  the  plaee  m>  wmL 
Where  niggers  doos  a  doable  feed,  with  m 

atop  to  stiddy  "ewa. 
By  bein'  proofs  o'  pro^ 

medium. 
Where  a  man  's  TTThna"  am  ht  ^ 

an'  whisker  ^s 
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An'  the  fidanoial  poUeroy  jes'  sooted  my 

idees, 
Thet  I  friz  down  ri^ht  where  I  woz,  mer- 

ried  the  Widaer  Shennon, 
(Her  thirds  wuz  part  in  cotton-land,  part 

in  the  curse  o'  Canaan,) 
An'  here  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk  on  a 

wall, 
With  nothin'  to  feel  riled  about  much  later 

'n  Eddam's  fall. 

Ez  fur  ez  human  foresight  g^oes,  we  made 

an  eyen  trade : 
She  gut  an  overseer,  an'  I  a  fem'ly  ready- 
made, 
The  youngest  on  'em  's  'mos'  growed  up, 

rugged  an'  spry  ez  weazles. 
So 's  't  ther'  's  no  resk  o'  doctors'  bills  fer 

hoopin'-cough  an'  measles. 
Our    farm  's   at   Turkey-Buzzard   Boost, 

Little  Big  Boosy  River, 
Wal  located  in  all  respex,  —  fer 't  ain't  the 

chills  'n'  fever 
Thet  makes  my  writin'  seem  to  squirm;  a 

Southuner  'd  allow  I  'd 
Some  call  to  shake,  for  I  've  jest  hed  to 

meiler  a  new  cowhide. 
Miss  S.  is  all  'f  a  lady;  th'  ain't  no  better  on 

Big  Boosy 
Ner  one  with  more  accomplishmunts  'twizt 

here  an'  Tuscaloosy; 
She 's  an  F.  F.,  the  tallest  kind,  an'  prouder 

'n  the  Gran'  Turk, 
An'  never  hed  a  relative  thet  done  a  stroke 

o'  work; 
Hem  ain't  a  scrimpin'  femly  sech  ez  you 

git  up  Down  East, 
Th'  ain  t  a  growed  member  on  't  but  owes 

his  thousuns  et  the  least: 
She  if  some  old;  but  then  agin  ther*  's  draw- 
backs in  my  sheer: 
Wut  's  left  o'  me  ain't  more  'n  enough  to 

make  a  Brigadier: 
Wust  is,  thet  she  hez  tantrums  ;  she  's  like 

Seth  Moody's  g^ 
(Him  thet  wuz  nicknamed  frum  his  limp 

Ole  Dot  an'  Kerry  One); 
He  'd  left  her  loaded  up  a  spell,  an'  hed  to 

git  her  clear, 
So  he  onhitched,  —  Jeerusalem  I  the  middle 

o'  last  year 
Woz  right  nex'door  compared  to  where  she 

kicked  the  critter  tu 
(Though  yesf  where  he  brought  up  wuz  wut 

no  human  never  knew); 


His  brother  Asaph  picked  her  up  an'  tied 

her  to  a  tree, 
An'  then  she  kicked  an  hour  'n'  a  half  afore 

she  'd  let  it  be: 
Wal,  Miss  S.  doos  hev  cuttins-ap  an'  pourins- 

out  o'  vials. 
But  then  she  hez  her  widder's  thirds,  an' 

all  on  us  hez  trials. 
My  objec',  though,  in  writin'  now  warn't  to 

allude  to  sech. 
But  to  another  suckemstance  more  dellykit 

to  tech, — 
I  want  thet  you  should  grad'Uy  break  my 

merriag^  to  Jerushy, 
An'  there  's  a  heap  of  argymunts  thet 's 

emple  to  indooce  ye: 
Fust  place.  State's  Prison,  —  wal,  it 's  true 

it  warn't  fer  crime,  o'  course, 
But  then  it 's  jest  the  same  fer  her  in  gittin' 

a  disvorce; 
Nex'  place,  my  State  's  secedin'  out  he2 

leg'lly  lef  me  free 
To  merry  any  one  I  please,  pervidin'  it 's  a 

she; 
Finlly,  I  never  wun't  come  back,  she  need 

n't  hev  no  fear  on 't, 
But  then  it's  wal  to  fix  things  right  fer 

fear  Miss  S.  should  hear  on  't; 
Lastly,  I  've  gut  religion  South,  an'  Rushy 

she 's  a  pagan 
Thet  sets  by  th'  graven  imiges  o'  the  gret 

Nothun  Dagon; 
(Now  I  hain't  seen  one  in  six  munts,  for, 

sence  our  Treashry  Loan, 
Though  yaller  bovs  is  thick  anough,  eagles 

hez  kind  o  flown ;) 
An'  ef  J  wants  a  stronger  pint  than  them 

thet  I  hev  stated, 
Wy,  she  's  an  aliun  in'my  now,  an'  I  've 

been  comfiscated,  — 
For  sence  we've  entered  on  th'  estate  o' 

the  late  nayshnul  eagle. 
She  hain't  no  kin'  o'  right  but  jes'  wut  I 

allow  ez  legle: 
Wut  doos  Secedin'  mean,  ef  't  ain't  thet 

nat'rul  rights  hez  riz,  'n' 
Thet  wut  is  mme  's  my  own,  but  wut 's 

another  man's  ain't  his'n  ? 

Besides,  I  could  n't  do  no  else;  Miss  S.  suz 

she  to  me, 
"  You  've  sheered  my  bed,"  [thet 's  when  I 

paid  mv  interduction  fee 
To  Sonthun  ntes,]  "  an'  kep'  your  sheer," 
I  [wal,  I  aUow  it  stioked 
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So  'i  't  I  wuz  most  fix  weeks  in  jail  afore  I 

gut  me  picked  J 
^Ner  neyer  paid  no  demmiges;  but  thet 

wun't  do  no  harm, 
Penridin'  tbet  you  '11  ondertake  to  oyersee 

the  farm: 
(My  eldes'  boy  he  's  so  took  up,  wut  with 

the  Ringtail  Raneers 
An'  settin'  in  the  Jestice-Court  for  welcomin' 

o'  strangers  ;  "^ 
[He  sot  on  me;']  ''  an'  so,  ef  you  '11  jest  on- 
dertake the  care 
Upon  a  mod'rit  sellery,  we  '11  up  an'  call  it 

square; 
But  ef  you  can't  conclude,"  suz  she,  an'  give 

a  kin'  o'  erin, 
"  Wy,  the  GnuQL  Jurymen,  I  'zpect,  11  hev 

to  set  agin." 
That 's  the  way  metters  stood  at  fust;  now 

wut  wuz  I  to  du, 
But  jes'  to  make  the  best  on  't  an'  off  coat 

an'  buckle  tu  ? 
Ther*  ain't  a  livin'  man  thet  finds  an  income 

nocossaricr 
Than  mo,  —  bimcby  1 11  tell  ye  how  I 

fin'lly  come  to  merry  her. 

She  hcd  another  motive,  tu:  I  mention  of  it 

here 
T'  encourage  lads  thet 's  growin'  np  to 

study  'n*  persevere. 
An'  show  'em  how  much  better  't  pays  to 

mind  their  wintcr-schoolin' 
Than  to  go  off  on  benders  'n'  sech,  an'  waste 

their  time  in  foolin'; 
Ef  'twani't  for  studyin'  evenins,  why,  I 

never  'd  ha'  ben  here 
A  om'mcMit  o'  saciety,  in  my   approprut 

spciir: 
She  wanted  somebody,  yo  see,  o'  taste  an' 

cultivation. 
To  talk  along  o'  preachers  when  they  stopt 

to  the  plantation ; 
For  folks  in  Dixie  th*t  read  an'  rite,  onless 

it  is  by  jarks, 
If  skuroe  es  wut  they  wus  among  th'  ori- 

genle  patriarchs ; 
To  fit  a  feller  V  wut  they  omll  the  soshle 

higherarohyi 
All  thtt  yon  ^r«  gut  to  know  is  jet'  beyimd 

Ml«Txm«dMkj; 
llhortttf  1i  wttt  INj  Mtt*^  Mtn  to  9kMXk\ 

1  kiflli-pninirOi 


We  hain't  no  settled  preachin*  here,  ner 

ministeril  taxes  ; 
The  min'ster's  only  settlement 's  the  caipet- 

bag  he  packs  his 
Razor  an' soap-brush  intu,  with  his  hym- 

book  an'  his  Bible, — 
But  they  du  preach,  I  swan  to  man,  it's 

puf'kly  indescrible ! 
They  go  it  like  an    Ericsson's  ten-hoss- 

power  coleric  ingine. 
An'  maJce  Ole  Split-Foot  winch  an'  squirm, 

for  all  he  s  used  to  singein' ; 
Hawkins's  whetstone  ain't  a  pinch  o'  primin' 

to  the  innards 
To  hearin'  on  'em  put  free  grace  t'  a  lot  o' 

tough  old  sinhards ! 
But  I  must  eend  this  letter  now :  'fore  long 

I  '11  send  a  fresh  un  ; 
I  've  lots  o'  things  to  write  about,  pertick- 

lerly  Seceshun  : 
I  'm  called  off  now  to  mission-work,  to  let 

a  leetle  law  in 
To  Cynthy's  hide  :  an'  so,  till  death, 

Toum, 

BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 


No.  II 

MASON  AND   SLIDELL: 
A  YANKEE  IDYLL 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Jaauim,  Gth  Jan.,  1862. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  insertion  of  a  portion  of  my  Tetter  in  the 
last  number  of  your  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing Miscellany,  though  in  a  type  which 
rendered  its  substance  inaccessible  even  to 
the  beautiful  new  spectacles  presented  to 
me  bv  a  Conunittee  of  the  Parish  on  New 
Tear's  Day.  I  trust  that  I  was  able  to  bear 
your  very  considerable  abridgment  of  my 
lucubrations  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. My  third  granddaughter,  Rebekah, 
aged  fourteen  years,  and  whom  I  have 
trained  to  read  uowly  and  with  proper  em- 
phasis (a  practice  too  much  neglected  in 
our  modem  systems  of  education),  read 
alond  to  me  the  excellent  essay  upon  **  Old 
Age,"  the  author  of  which  I  cannot  help 
■upeetiiig  to  be  a  young  man  who  has 
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never  j'et  known  what  it  was  to  have  suow 
(caaiiia  moroia')  upon  his  own  roof.     Dis- 


jet  abundaut  Cur  sucli  cheerful  lenitives. 
A  good  life  behind  hiiu  is  the  best  thing  to 
keep  an  old  man's  shoulders  from  shiver- 
ing at  every  breath  of  sorrow  or  ill- fortune. 
But  methinks  it  were  easier  for  an  old  man 
to  feel  the  disadvantages  of  youth  than  the 
advantages  uf  age.  Of  these  latter  I  reckon 
one  of  the  chiefest  to  be  this  :  that  we  at- 
tach a  less  inordinate  value  to  our  own  pro- 
ductions, and,  distrusting  daily  more  and 
more  our  own  wisdom  (with  the  conceit 
vhereof  at  twenty  we  wrap  ourselves  away 
from  knowledge  as  with  a  garraont),  do 
feconoile  ourselves  with  the  wiildoni  of 
God-  I  could  have  wished,  indited,  that 
room  might  have  been  made  for  the  residue 
of  the  anecdote  relating  to  Deacon  Tink- 
ham,  which  would  not  only  have  gratified  a 
natural  oarioaity  on  the  part  of  the  publick 
(as  I  have  reason  to  know  from  several 
letters  of  inquiry  already  received),  but 
would  also,  as  I  think,  have  largely  in- 
creased the  circulation  of  your  Magazine  iu 
this  town.  NihS  hunutni  atienum,  there  is  a 
curiosity  about  the  affairs  o(  our  neighbors 
which  is  not  only  pardoiiabla,  hut  even 
commendable.  But  I  shall  abide  a,  more 
£ttiug  season. 

As  touohing  the  following  literary  effort 
of  Esquire  Bigtow,  much  might  be  profit- 
ably said  00  the  Uipick  of  IdyUick  and  Pas- 
toral Poetry,  and  concerning  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions to  be  made  between  thciu,  from 
Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  the  former,  to 
Collins,  the  latest  authour  I  know  of  who 
baa  emulated  the  classicks  in  the  latter 
style.  But  in  the  time  of  a  Civil  War 
■worthy  a  Milton  to  defend  and  a  Lucan  to 
Bing,  it  may  bo  reasonably  doubted  whether 
the  publick,  never  too  studi 


instruction,  might  not  consider  other  objects 
more  deserving  of  present  attention.  Con- 
cerning the  title  of  Idyll,  which  Mr,  Biglow 
tas  adopted  at  my  suegestion,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  animadvert,  that  the  name 
properly  signifies  a  poem  somewhat  ruatiok 
in  phraae  (for,  though  the  learned  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  particnlardialect  employed 
by  Theocritus,  they  are  imiversanimous  both 
SI  to  its  rustjcity  and  its  capacity  of  rising 
now  and  then  to  the  level  of  more  elevated 


sentiments  and  expressions),  while  it  is  also 
descriptive  of  real  scenery  and  manners. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  produc- 
tion now  in  question  (which  here  and  there 
bears  perhaps  too  plainly  the  marks  of  my 
correcting  hand)  does  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  Pastoral,  inasmuch  as  the  Interlocutors 
therein  are  purely  imaginary  beings,  and 
the  whole  is  little  better  than  xarniS  tmiu 
imp.  The  plot  was,  as  I  believe,  suggeated 
by  the  "  Twa  Briggs  "  of  Robert  Burns,  a 
Scottish  poet  of  the  last  century,  as  that 
found  its  prototype  in  the  "Mutual  Com- 
plaint of  Flainstanes  and  Causey  "  by  Fer- 
gtisson,  though  the  metre  of  thjs  latter  be 
different  by  a  foot  in  each  verse.  Perlmps 
the  Two  Dogs  of  Cervantes  gave  the  first 
hint.  I  reminded  my  talented  young  pa- 
rlsbionor  and  friend  that  Concord  Bridge 
had  long  since  yielded  to  the  edacious  tooth 
of  Time.  Butheansweredme  tt>  this  effect : 
that  there  was  no  greater  mistake  of  an 
authour  than  to  suppose  the  reader  had  no 
fancy  of  bis  own  ;  that,  if  once  that  faculty 
was  to  be  called  Into  activity,  it  were  better 
to  be  in  for  the  whole  sheep  than  the  shoul- 
der ;  and  that  he  knew  Concord  like  a  book, 
—  an  expression  questionable  in  propriety, 
since  there  arc  few  things  with  which  be  is 
not  more  familiar  than  with  the  printed 
page.  In  proof  of  what  he  afBrmed,  be 
showed  me  some  verses  which  with  others 
he  had  stricken  out  as  too  much  delaying. 
the  action,  but  which  I  communicate  in  this 
place  because  they  rightly  define  "  punkln- 
soed  "  (which  Mr.  Bartlett  would  have  a 
kind  of  perch,  —  a  creature  to  which  I  have 
found  a  rod  or  pole  not  to  be  so  easily 
equivalent  Id  our  inland  waters  as  in  the 
books  of  arithmetic),  and  because  it  con- 
veys an  eiiloeium  on  the  worthy  son  of  an 
eicoUnnt  father,  with  whose  acquaintance 
ieheu,  fugaca  armi .'  )  I  was  formerly  bon- 

"  Bnt  nowadays  the  Bridee  ain't  wutilinyshnw, 
So  much  ez  Em'son.  Hnwtbome.  an'  Thatvau. 
I  know  the  villas,  thouKh ;  was  sent  thero  onoe 
A-schoolin',  'cause  to  home  I  played  the  dunce ; 
An'  1  'vB  ben  eenen  a  visitin'  the  Jalpe, 
Whune  gardiot;  whisptra  with  the  river's  cdEE, 
Where  I  've  sot  momin's  laiy  as  the-  hream. 
Whose  on '7  btmiapss  U  to  head  np-strfiam, 
(We  call  'em  pnnkin-seed.l  or  eixe  in  chut 
AlnuK  'th  the  JeHi;?.  who  coven  with  hin  hat 
More  wit  an'  ipiniptjon  an'  shrewd  Yankee  Bense 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  ole  atone  fence." 
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Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
yerses,  I  have  not  the  leisure  at  present 
to  write  so  fully  as  I  could  wish,  my  time 
being  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a 
discourse  for  the  forthcoming  bicentenary 
celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  Jaa^ 
lam  East  Parish.  It  may  gratify  the  pub- 
lick  interest  to  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  my  investigations  to  this  end  have  en- 
abled me  to  verify  the  fact  (of  much  his- 
torick  importance,  and  hitherto  hotly  de- 
bated) that  Shcarjashub  Tarbox  was  the 
first  child  of  white  parentage  bom  in  this 
town,  being  named  in  his  father's  will 
under  date  August  7th,  or  9th,  1G62.  It 
is  well  known  that  those  who  advocate  the 
claims  of  Mehotuble  Goings  are  imable  to 
find  any  trace  of  her  existence  prior  to  Oc- 
tober of  that  year.  As  respects  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  question, 
Mr.  Higlow  has  not  incorrectly  stated  the 
popular  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by 
its  expression  in  this  locality.  For  myself, 
I  feel  more  sorrow  than  resentment:  for  I 
am  old  enough  to  have  heard  those  talk  of 
England  who  still,  even  after  the  unhappy 
estrangement,  could  not  unschool  their  lips 
from  calling  her  the  Mother-Country.  But 
England  has  insisted  on  ripping  up  old 
wounds,  and  has  undone  the  healing  work 
of  fifty  years;  for  nations  do  not  reason, 
they  only  feel,  and  the  spretce  injuria  forma 
lankles  in  their  minds  as  bitterly  as  in  that 
of  a  woman.  And  because  this  is  so,  I  feel 
the  more  satisfaction  that  our  Grovemment 
has  acted  (as  all  Governments  should, 
standing  as  tiiey  do  between  the  people  and 
their  passions)  as  if  it  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  Hiere  are  three  short  and 
simple  words,  the  hardest  of  all  to  pro- 
nounce in  any  language  (and  I  suspect  they 
were  no  easier  before  the  confusion  of 
tongues),  but  which  no  man  or  nation  that 
cannot  ntter  can  claim  to  have  arrived  at 
manhood.  Those  words  are,  /  toeu  wrong: 
and  I  am  proud  that,  while  England  played 
the  boy,  our  rulers  had  strength  enoogh 
from  the  People  below  and  wiiaom  enoneh 
£rom  God  abova  to  qoit  thenuelTes  like 


on  both  ddst  Imt*  been 
■«•  •wftqmfeoa  and  u- 
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Confederate  stock,  whether  political  or 
financial.  The  always  supercdious,  often 
insulting,  and  sometimes  even  brutid  tone 
of  British  journals  and  publick  men  has 
certainly  not  tended  to  soothe  whatever 
resentment  might  exist  in  America. 

**  Perhaps  it  was  ri^ht  to  dissemble  ^onr  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stain  ?  " 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
England,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  her 
clubs,  has  become  a  great  society  for  the 
minding  of  other  people's  business,  and  we 
can  smile  good-naturedly  when  she  lectures 
other  nations  on  the  sins  of  arrogance  and 
conceit;  but  we  may  justly  consider  it  a 
breach  of  the  political  convenances  which 
are  expected  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
one  well-bred  c^vemment  with  another, 
when  men  holding  places  in  the  niinistiy 
allow  themselves  to  dictate  our  domestic 
policy,  to  instruct  us  in  our  duty,  and  to 
stigmatize  as  unholy  a  war  for  the  rescue 
of  whatever  a  high-minded  people  should 
hold  most  vital  and  most  sacred.  Was 
it  in  good  taste,  that  I  may  use  the  mild- 
est teim,  for  Earl  Russell  to  expound  oar 
own  Constitution  to  President  Lincoln,  or 
to  make  a  new  and  fallacious  application  of 
an  old  phrase  for  our  benefit,  and  tell  as 
that  the  Rebels  were  fighting  for  indepen- 
dence and  we  for  empire  ?  As  if  all  wars 
for  independence  were  by  nature  just  and 
deserving  of  sympathy,  and  all  wars  for 
empire  ignoble  and  worthy  only  of  repro- 
bation, or  as  if  these  easy  phrases  in  any 
way  characterized  this  terrible  struggle, 
—  terrible  not  so  truly  in  any  supeiScial 
sense,  as  from  the  essential  and  deadly 
enmity  of  the  principles  that  underlie  it. 
His  Lordship's  bit  of  borrowed  rhetorie 
would  justify  Smith  O'Brien,  Nana  Sahih^ 
and  the  Maori  chieftains,  while  it  woold 
condemn  nearly  every  war  in  which  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  engaged.  Was  it  so 
very  presumptuous  in  us  to  think  that  it 
would  be  decorous  in  English  statesmen  if 
they  spared  time  enough  to  acquire  some 
kind  of  knowledge,  though  of  the  most  ele- 
mentaty  kind,  in  regard  to  this  oonntiy 
and  the  questions  at  issue  here,  before  they 
prononnoed  so  off-hand  a  judgment  ?  0^ 
IS  politioal  information  expected  to  oome 
IXwbenry-fashion  in  Englandi  like  reading 
ud  writing,  by  natnxe? 


N  all  respeutalile  Eugt&od  is  woti- 
dering  st  our  irritability,  au<l  teea  a.  quite 
saliifactor;  eiplaoatioa  of  it  in  our  uu^ 
tiooftl  vanity.  Suave  marimagno,  it  ia  pleas- 
tat,  Bittiug  in  tbe  easj-cbairs  of  Ouwoiiig 
Street,  tu  spriukle  pepper  au  the  mw 
waundB  of  a  kindred  people  struggling  for 
lite,  and  phtlosopUioal  to  find  in  self-conceit 


Snrelj  we  were  of  all  nations  the  least  liable 
to  vtj  temptatLOQ  of  vanity  at  a  time  when 
the  gisTcst  anxiety  and  the  keeoeat  sor- 
niir  were  never  absent  from  our  hearts. 
Nor  ia  I'cmceit  tbe  exclusive  attribute  of  any 
one  natiou.  The  earliest  of  English  travel- 
lers. Sir  John  Mandevilla,  took  a  less  pro- 
vincial view  of  tbe  matter  when  he  said, 
"  For  fro  what  partiG  of  the  erthe  that  men 
dnallen,  otber  aioaveu  or  beneatben,  it  sem- 
ethe  altteys  to  hem  that  duellen  that  thci 
nn  more  righte  than  any  otber  folke." 
The  English  have  always  bad  their  fair 
share  of  this  amiable  quality.  We  may 
taj  of  them  still,  as  the  authonr  of  the 
"  Lettres  Cabatistiqiles  "  said  of  them  more 
titKH  a  century  ago,  "  Cei  dfmien  disenl 
naturelletnenl  qu'il  ti'y  a  gu'eux  qui  potent  eiti- 
wtabUs."  And,  as  he  also  says,  "  J'aimeroU 
prvupie  aaiant  tomber  entre  U»  main»  d'an 
laquinteur  ijut  d'un  Angloi*  qui  me  fait  aentir 
•an*  eeaa  eomhien  U  s  estiiae  plia  que  tnoi, 
H  ipd  ne  riaigne  me  pnrler  que  pour  injarirr 
WO  Nation  et  pour  m'ennuyer  du  rent  des 
grmdt*  quatilet  de  la  Henne."  Of  Ihi^  Bull 
we  may  safely  say  with  Ilorace,  kabel  Jeenum 
wttomu.  What  vre  felt  to  be  especially  iu- 
•olting  was  the  quiet  assumption  tlutt  the 
dcwsenilaiits  of  men  who  left  tbe  Old  World 
for  tbe  sake  of  principle,  sud  who  had  made 
the  wilderness  into  a  New  World  patterned 
kfter  an  Idea,  could  not  posaibly  be  suscep- 
tible of  a  generous  or  lofty  sentiment,  could 
have  DO  feeling  of  nationality  deeper  than 
tluU  of  a  tradesman  far  bta  shop.  One 
would  have  thought,  in  listening  to  Eag- 
kad,  that  we  were  presumptuous  in  fancy- 
ing thftt  we  were  a  nation  at  all,  or  bad  any 
•Uwr  principle  of  nnion  than  tbnt  of  booths 
•tk  fair,  where  there  is  no  higher  notion 
of  gOTemmcnt  than  the  constable,  or  better 
iwaga  of  God  than  that  stamped  upon  the 

for  EnglisbmeD  to  conaider 
■ru  nothing  in  the  spirit  of 
of  their  leading  public  men 


calculated  to  rouse  a  jnst  indignation,  and 
to  cause  a  permaaent  estrangement  on  tbe 
part  of  any  nation  capable  of  self-respect, 
and  sensitively  jealous,  as  ours  then  was,  of 
foreign  interfereuoe.  Was  there  nothing  in 
the  indecent  haste  with  which  belligerent 
rights  were  conceded  to  the  Rebels,  nothing 
in  the  abrupt  tone  assumed  in  tbe  Trent 
case,  nothing  in  tbe  fitting  out  of  Confeder- 
ate privateers,  that  might  stir  the  blood  of 
a  people  already  overcharged  with  doubt, 
suspicion,  and  terrible  responsibility  7  The 
laity  in  any  country  do  not  stop  to  consider 
poiuts  of  law,  but  they  have  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  animus  that  actuates  tha 
policy  of  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  in  our  own 
case  they  remembered  that  tlie  British 
authorities  in  Canada  did  not  wait  tUI  di- 
plomacy could  send  home  to  England  for 
her  slow  official  tinder-boi  to  &re  tbe  "  Car- 
oline." Add  to  this,  what  every  sensible 
American  knew,  that  the  moral  support  of 
England  was  eqnal  to  ao  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  the  Rebels,  while  it 
insured  ns  another  year  or  two  of  exhaust- 
ing war.  It  was  not  so  much  the  spite  of 
her  words  (though  the  time  might  have 
been  mor^  tastefully  chosen)  as  the  actual 
power  for  evil  in  them  that  we  felt  as  a 
deadly  wrong.  Perhaps  the  most  i 
diate  and  efficient  cause  of  mere  irri: 
was  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  change 
of  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Only  sii  months  before,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
hod  come  over  to  callusconsinsjand  every- 
where it  was  nothing  but  "  our  American 
brethren,"  that  great  offshoot  of  British 
iustitutions  in  the  New  World,  so  almost 
identical  with  them  in  laws,  language,  and 
literature,  —  this  last  of  the  alliteraUvo 
compliments  being  so  bitterly  true,  that 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  retracted  even  now. 
To  this  outburst  of  long-repressed  affection 
we  responded  with  genuine  warmth,  if  with 
something  of  tbe  awkwardness  of  a  poor 
relation  bewildered  with  the  sudden  tighten- 
ing of  the  ties  of  consanguinity  when  it  ia 
rumored  that  he  has  come  into  a  large 
estate.  Then  came  the  Rebellion,  and, 
prealo!  ft  flaw  in  our  titles  was  discovered, 
the  plate  we  were  promised  at  the  familj^ 
table  is  Rung  at  our  head,  and  w 
the  scum  of  creation,  intolerably  vnlgi 
once  cowardly  and  overbearing,  - 
tions  of  theirs,  after  all,  but  a   '' 
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brid  of  the  basest  bloods  of  £urope.  Panarge 
was  not  quicker  to  call  Friar  John  his 
former  friend.  I  cannot  help  thinkingof 
Walter  Mapes's  jingling  paraphrase  of  re- 
tronius, — 

**  Dummodo  aim  splendidis  yestibiis  omatns, 
£t  mnlta  fmmilia.  aim  circnmvallatiis, 
Prudens  sum  et  sapiens  et  morigeratus, 
£t  tans  nepos  sum  et  tn  mens  eofirnatos,"  — 

which  I  may  freely  render  thus:  — 

So  lone  as  I  was  prosperoos,  I  'd  dinners  by  the 

dozen, 
Was  well-bred,  witty,  yirtnons,  and  eyerybody's 

oousin; 
If  look  should  torn,  as  well  she  may,  her  fancy 

is  so  flexile, 
Will  yirtne,  consulship,  and  all  return  with  her 

from  exile? 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  exasper^ 
ate  a  philosopher,  much  to  make  him  smile 
rather;  but  the  earth's  surface  is  not  chiefly 
inhabited  by  philosophers,  and  I  revive  the 
recollection  of  it  now  in  perfect  g^ood-hu- 
mour,  merely  by  way  of  suggesting  to  our 
ci-devarU  British  cousins,  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  them  to  hold  their  tongues 
than  for  us  to  keep  our  tempers  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  English  Cabinet  made  a  blunder, 
unquestionably,  in  taking  it  so  hastily  for 
grranted  that  the  United  States  had  fallen  for- 
ever from  their  position  as  a  first-rate  power, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  vent  a 
little  of  their  vexation  on  the  people  whose 
inexplicable  obstinacy  in  maintaining  free- 
dom and  order,  and  in  resisting  degradation, 
was  likely  to  convict  them  of  their  mistake. 
But  if  bearing  a  grudge  be  the  sure  mark 
of  a  small  mind  in  the  individual,  can  it  be 
a  proof  of  high  spirit  in  a  nation  ?  If  the 
result  of  the  present  estrangement  between 
the  two  countries  shall  be  to  make  us  more 
independent  of  British  twaddle  (Indomito 
nee  dira  ferens  stipendia  Tauro)^  so  much 
the  better;  but  if  it  is  to  make  us  insensible 
to  the  value  of  British  opinion  in  matters 
where  it  pves  us  the  judgment  of  an  im- 
partial and  cultivated  outsider,  if  we  are  to 
shut  ourselves  out  from  the  advantages  of 
English  culture,  the  loss  will  be  ours,  and 
not  theirs.  Because  the  door  of  the  old 
homestead  has  been  once  slammed  in  our 
faces,  shall  we  in  a  huff  reject  all  future 
advances  of  conciliation,  and  cut  ourselves 
foolishly  off  from  any  share  in  the  human- 


izins^  influences  of  the  place,  with  its  in- 
efEable  riches  of  association,  its  heirlooms 
of  immemorial  culture,  its  historic  monu- 
ments, ours  no  less  than  theirs,  its  noble 
gallery  of  ancestral  portraits  ?  We  have 
only  to  succeed,  and  England  wiU  not  only 
respect,  but,  for  the  first  time,  begin  to 
understand  us.  And  let  us  not,  in  our  jus- 
tifiable indignation  at  wanton  insult,  forget 
that  England  is  not  the  England  only  of 
snobs  who  dread  the  democracy  they  do  not 
comprehend,  but  the  England  of  history,  of 
heroes,  statesmen,  and  poets,  whose  names 
are  dear,  and  their  influence  as  salutary  to 
us  as  to  her. 

Let  us  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
in  authority  over  us,  and  curb  our  own 
tongues,  remembering  that  General  Wait 
commonly  proves  in  the  end  more  than  a 
match  for  Greneral  Headlong,  and  that  the 
Grood  Book  ascribes  safety  to  a  multitude, 
indeed,  but  not  to  a  mob,  of  counsellours. 
Let  us  remember  and  perpend  the  words 
of  Paulus  Emilius  to  the  people  of  Rome  ; 
that,  "if  they  judged  they  could  manage 
the  war  to  more  advantage  by  any  other, 
he  would  willinfi^ly  yield  up  his  charge ; 
but  if  they  confided  in  him,  they  were  not  to 
make  themselves  his  colleagues  in  his  office,  or 
raise  reports,  or  criticise  his  actions,  btU,  with' 
out  talking,  supply  him  with  means  and  assist- 
ance necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  ; 
for,  if  they  proposed  to  command  their  own 
commander,  they  would  render  this  expedition 
more  ridiculous  than  the  former,**  (Vide 
Plutarchum  in  Vita  P.  E.)  Let  us  also  not 
forget  what  the  same  excellent  authour 
says  concerning  Perseus's  fear  of  spending 
money,  and  not  permit  the  covetousness  of 
Brother  Jonathan  to  be  the  good  fortune 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  For  my  own  part,  till 
I  am  ready  to  admit  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  my  pulpit,  I  shall  abstain  from 
planning  his  battles.  If  courage  be  the 
sword,  yet  is  patience  the  armour  of  a 
nation  ;  and  in  our  desire  for  peace,  let  us 
never  be  willing  to  surrender  the  Constitu- 
tion bequeathed  us  by  fathers  at  least  as 
wise  as  ourselves  (even  with  Jefferson  Davis 
to  help  us),  and,  with  those  degenerate 
Romans,  tuta  et  prcBsentia  quam  Vetera  et 
periculosa  maUe, 

And  not  only  should  we  bridle  oar  own 
tongues,  but  the  pens  of  others,  which  are 
swift  to  convey  useful  intelligence  to  the 
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enemy.  This  is  no  new  inconyenience  ;  for, 
nnder  date,  3d  June,  1745,  General  Pep- 
pexell  wrote  thus  to  GoTemor  Shirley  from 
LoniBboar? :  "  What  your  Excellency  ob- 
serres  of  vie  army's  being  made  acmtainUd 
uriik  any  plans  proposed^  until  reaay  to  be 
put  in  execution^  has  always  been  disagree- 
able to  me,  and  I  haye  giyen  many  cautions 
relating  to  it.  But  when  your  ^Excellency 
considers  that  our  Council  of  War  consists 
of  more  than  twenty  members,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  hinder 
itf  if  any  of  them  will  persist  in  communi- 
cating to  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  what 
ought  to  be  kept  secret.  I  am  informed 
thai  the  Boston  newspapers  are  filled  with 
paragraphs  from  priyate  letters  relating  to 
the  expedition.  Will  your  Excellency  per- 
mit me  to  say  I  think  it  may  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence ?  Would  it  not  be  conyenicnt,  if 
your  Excellency  should  forbid  the  Printers' 
mserting  such  news  ?  "  Verily,  if  tempora 
mutantur,  we  may  question  the  et  nos  mu- 
iamur  in  ilUs  ;  and  if  tongues  be  leaky,  it 
will  need  all  hands  at  the  pumps  to  saye 
the  Ship  of  State.  Our  history  dotes  and 
repeats  itself.  If  Sassycus  ^rather  than 
Aloibiades)  find  a  parallel  in  Beauregard, 
so  Weakwash,  as  he  is  called  by  the  braye 
Lieutenant  Lion  Grardiner,  need  not  seek 
far  among  our  own  Sachems  for  his  anti- 
^rpe. 

With  respect. 

Your  ob*  humble  serv*. 

Hosier  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

I  LOVE  to  start  out  arter  night 's  begun. 
An'  all  the  chores  about  the  farm  are  done, 
The  critters  milked  an'  foddered,  gates 

shot  fast, 
Tools    cleaned    aginst    to-morrer,    supper 

past, 
An'  Nancy  damin'  by  her  ker'sene  lamp,  — 
I  loye,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp, 
To  shake  the  kinkles  out  o'  back  an'  legs. 
An'  kind  o'  rack  my  life  off  from  the  dregs 
Thet  's  apt  to  settle  in  the  buttery-hutch 
Of  folks  thet  foUer  in  one  rut  too  much  : 
Hard  work  is  good  an'  wholesome,  past  all 

doubt ; 
But  't  ain't  so,  ef  the  mind  gits  tuckered 

out. 
Now,  bein'  bom  in  Middlesex,  you  know, 
There 's  certin  spots  where  I  uke  best  to 

go: 


The  Concord  road,  for  instance   (I,  for 

one. 
Most  gin'lly  oilers  call  it  John  BulTs  jRun), 
Hie  field  o'  Lexin'ton  where  England  tried 
The  fastest  colours  thet  she  eyer  dyed. 
An'  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Dayis,  when  he 

came. 
Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heayen  an' 

fame, 
Ez  all  roads  be  by  natur',  ef  your  soul 
Don't  sneak  thru  shun-pikes  so's  to  saye 

the  toll. 

They  're  'most  too  fur  away,  take  too  much 

time 
To  yisit  ofen,  ef  it  ain't  in  rhyme  ; 
But  the'  's  a  walk  thet 's  hendier,  a  sight. 
An'  suits  me  fust-rate  of  a  winter's  night,  — 
I  mean  the  round  whale's-back  o'  Prospect 

Hill. 
I  loye  to  I'iter  there  while  night  grows 

stm, 

An'  in  the  twinklin'  yillages  about. 

Fust  here,  then  there,  the  well-sayed  lights 

goes  out. 
An'  nary  sound    but  watch -dogs'   false 

alarms. 
Or  muffled  cock-crows  from  the  drowsy 

farms. 
Where  some  wise  rooster  (men  act  jest 

thet  way) 
Stands  to 't  thet  moon-rise  is  the  break  o' 

day  : 
(So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months' 

pin 
Where  the  war  'd  oughto  eend,  then  tries 

agin; 
My  gran'ther's  rule  was  safer 'n  'tis  to 

crow : 
DonH  never  prophesy  —  onless  ye  know.) 
I  loye  to  muse  there  till  it  kind  o'  seems 
Ez  ef  the  world  went  eddyin'  off  in  dreams; 
The  northwest  wind  thet  twitches  at  my 

baird 
Blows  out  o'  sturdier  days  not  easy  scared, 
An'  the  same  moon  thet  this  December 

shines 
Starts  out  the  tents  an'  booths  o'  Putnam's 

lines ; 
The  rail-fence  posts,  acrost  the  hill  thet 

runs, 
Turn  ghosts  o'  sogers  should'rin'  ghosts  o' 

guns; 
Ez  wheels  the  sentry,  glints  a  flash  o'  light, 
Along  the  firelock  won  at  Concord  Fight, 
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An',  'twizt  the  ailences,  now  far,  now  nigh, 
Rings  the  sharp  chellenge,  hums  the  low 
reply. 

£z  I  was  settin'  so,  it  wam't  long  sence, 
Mizin'  the  pufdet  with  the  present  tense, 
I  heerd  two  voices  som'ers  in  the  air. 
Though,  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell  where: 
Voices  I  call  'em:  't  was  a  kind  o'  sough 
Like  pine-trees  thet  the  wind 's  agetn'rin' 

through  ; 
An',  fact,  I  thought  it  was  the  wind  a  spell, 
Hien  some  misdoubted,  could  n't  fairly  tell. 
Fust  sure,  then  not,  jest  as  yoa  hold  an  eel, 
I  knowed,  an'  did  n't,  —  fin'lly  seemed  to 

feel 
'T  was  Concord  Bridge  a  talkin'  off  to  kill 
With  the   Stone  Spike  thet  's  druT  thm 

Bunker's  Hill ; 
Whether 't  was  so,  or  ef  I  on'y  dreamed, 
I  could  n't  say;  I  tell  it  ez  it  seemed. 

THE   BRIDGE 

Wal,  neighbor,  tell  us  wnt  's  tamed  up 
thet  's  new  ? 

You  're  younger  'n  I  be,  —  nigher  Bos- 
ton, tu : 

An'  down  to  Boston,  ef  you  take  their 
showin', 

Wat  they  don't  know  ain't  hardly  wuth 
the  knowin'. 

There 's  surUhin*  goin'  on,  I  know  :  las' 
night 

The  British  sogers  killed  in  our  gret  fight 

(Nigh  fifty  year  they  hedn't  stirred  nor 
spoke) 

Made  sech  a  coil  you  'd  thought  a  dam  hed 
broke : 

Why,  one  he  up  an'  beat  a  revellee 

With  liis  own  crossbones  on  a  holler  tree. 

Till  all  the  graveyards  swarmed  out  like  a 
hive 

With  faces  I  hain't  seen  sence  Seventy- 
five. 

Wut  is  the  news  ?  'T  ain't  good,  or  they  'd 
be  cheerin'. 

Speak  slow  an'  clear,  for  I  'm  some  hard  o' 
heariu'. 

THE    MONIMENT 

I  don't  know  hardly  ef  it 's  good  or  bad,  — 

THE    BRIDGE 

At  wust,  it  can't  be  wus  than  wut  we  've 
hiid. 


THE  MONIMENT 


You  know  them  envys  thet  the  Rebbles 

sent. 
An'  Cap'n  Wilkes  he  borried  o'  the  Trent  ? 


THE  BRIDGE 


Wat !  they  ha'n't  hanged  'em  ?  Then  their 

wits  is  gone  ! 
Thet's  the  sure  way  to  make  a  gooee  a 

swan  I 

THE   MONIMENT 

No  :  England  she  would  hey  'em.  Fee,  Faw^ 

Fum! 
(Ez  though  she  hed  n't  fools  enough  to 

home,) 
So  they  've  returned  'em  — 

THE  BRIDGE 

Hev  they  ?    Wal,  by  heaven, 
Thet's  the  wust  news  I  've  heerd  sence 

Seventy-seven  I 
By  George,  I  meant  to  say,  though  I  de- 
clare 
It 's  'most  enough  to  make  a  deacon  swear. 

THE    MONIMENT 

Now  don't  go  off  half-cock :  folks  never 

gains 
By  usin'  pepper-sarse  instid  o'  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  you  don't  understan'— 

THE  BRIDGE 

How?    Hey? 
Not  nnderstan'  ?    Why,  wut 's  to  hender, 

pray? 
Must  I  go  huntin'  r6und  to  find  a  chap 
To  tell  me  when  my  face  hez  hed  a  slap  ? 

THE   MONIMENT 

See  here :   the  British  they  found  out  a 

flaw 
In  Cap'n  Wilkes's  readin'  o'  the  law  : 
(They  make  all  laws,  you  know,  an'  so,  o' 

course, 
It's  nateral  they  should  nnderstan'  their 

force  :) 
He  'd  oughto  ha'  took  the  vessel  into  port. 
An'  hed  her  sot  on  by  a  reglar  court ; 
She  was  a  mail-ship,  an'  a  steamer,  tu. 
An'  thet,  they  say,  hez  changed  the  pint  o' 

view, 
Coz  the  old  practice,  bein'  meant  for  Bails, 
Ef  tried  upon  a  steamer,  kind  o'  fails ; 
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You  may  take   out  despatches,  bat  you 

mus'  n't 
Take  oaij  man  — 

THE  BRIDGE 

Yon  mean  to  say,  yon  dus'  n't  I 
Changed  pint  o*  view  I      No,  no,  —  it  's 

OTorboard 
With  law  an'  gospel,  when  their  ox  is 

gored  ! 
I  tell  ye,  England's  law,  on  sea  an'  land, 
Hez  oilers  ben,  '^  I^vegut  the  heaviest  hand.'* 
Take  nary  man  ?    Fine  preaohin'  from  her 

lips ! 
Why,  she  hez  taken  hnnderds  from  our 

ships. 
An'  wonld  agin,  an'  swear  she  had  a  right  to, 
£f  we  wam't  strong  enough  to  be  per- 

lite  to. 
Of  all  the  sarse  thet  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  doos  make  the  most  onpleasant 

kind: 
It  's  you  're  the  sinner  oUers,  she's  the 

saint ; 
Wot 's  ^ood  's  aU  English,  all  thet  is  n't 

ain't ; 
Wut  profits  her  is  oilers  right  an'  just. 
An'  ef  you  don't  read  Scriptur  so,  you 

must ; 
She  's  praised  herself  ontil  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she 

winks  ; 
Hain't  she  the  Ten  Comman'ments  in  her 

pus  ? 
Could  the  world  stir  'thout  she  went,  tu, 

ez  nus  ? 
She  ain't  like  other  mortals,  thet 's  a  fact : 
She  never  stopped  the  habus-corpus  act. 
Nor  specie  payments,  nor  she  never  yet 
Cut  down  the  int'rest  on  her  public  debt  ; 
She  don't  put  down  rebellions,   lets  'em 

breed, 
An'  's  oilers  willin'  Ireland  should  secede  ; 
She  's  all  thet 's  honest,  honnable,  an'  fair, 
An'  when  the  vartoos  died  they  made  her 

heir. 

THE    MONIMENT 

Wal,  wal,  two  wrongs  don't  never  make  a 

right; 
£f  we  're  mistaken,   own   up,   an'   don't 

fight: 
For  gracious*  sake,  ha'n't  we  enough  to  du 
'thout  gettin'  up  a  fight  with  England,  tu  ? 
She  thinks  we  're  rabble-rid — 


THE  BRIDGE 

An'  so  we  can't 
Distinguish  'twixt  You  oughtn't  an'   You 

iha'nH! 
She  jedges  b^  herself  ;  she 's  no  idear 
How  't  stiddies  folks  to  give  'em  their  fair 

sheer  : 
The  odds  'twixt  her  an'  us  is  plain  's  a 

steeple,  — 
Her  People's  turned  to  Mob,  our  Mob's 

turned  People. 

THE  MONIMENT 

She 's  riled  jes'  now  — 

THE  BRIDGE 

Plain  proof  her  cause  ain't  strong,  — 
The  one  thet  fust  gits  mad 's  'most  oilers 

wrong. 
Why,  sence  she  helped  in  lickin'  Nap  the 

Fust, 
An'  pricked  a  bubble  jest  agoin'  to  bust. 
With  Rooshy,  Prooshy,  Austry,  all  assist- 
in', 
Th'  ain't  nut  a  face  but  wut  she 's  shook  her 

fist  in, 
Ez  though  she  done  it  all,  an'  ten  times 

more. 
An'  nothin'  never  bed  gut  done  afore. 
Nor  never  could  agin,  'thout  she  wuz  spliced 
On  to  one  eend  an'  ^n  th'  old  airtb  a  hoist. 
She  is  some  punkins,  thet  I  wun't  deny, 
(For  ain't  she  some  related  to  you  'n'  I  ?) 
But  there  's  a  few  small  intrists  here  be- 
low 
Outside  the  counter  o'  John  Bull  an'  Co, 
An'  though  they  can't  conceit  how 't  should 

be  so, 
I  guess  the  Lord  druv  down  Creation's 

spiles 
'thout  no  gret  helpin'  from  the  British  Isles, 
An'  could  contrive  to  keep  things  pooty 

stiff 
Ef  they  withdrawed  from  business  in  a 

miff; 
I  ha'n't  no  patience  with  sech  swellin'  fel- 
lers ez 
Think  God  can't  forge  'thout  them  to  blow 
the  bellerses. 

THE   MONIMENT 

You  're  oilers  quick  to  set  your  back  ar 
Though  't  suits  a  tom-cat  more  'n  a 
bridge  : 
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Don't  you  git  het :  they  thought  the  thing 
was  planned  ; 

lliey  '11  cool  off  when  they  come  to  under- 
stand. 

THE  BRIDGE 

£f  thet  's  wut  you  expect,  you  11  hev  to  wait ; 
Folks  never  understand  the  folks  they  hate: 
She  '11  fin'  some  other  grievance  jest  ez  good, 
'fore  the  month 's  out,  to  git  misunderstood. 
England  cool  off  I  She  'll  do  it,  ef  she  sees 
She  's  run  her  head  into  a  swarm  o'  bees. 
I  ain't  so  prejudiced  ez  wut  you  spose  : 
I  hev  thought  England  was  the  best  thet 

goes; 
Remember  (no,  you  can't),  when  /  was 

reared, 
God  save  the  King  was  all  the  tune  you 

heerd  : 
But  it 's  enough  to  turn  Wachuset  roun' 
This    stumpin'    fellers   when    you    think 

they  're  down. 

THE   MONIMENT 

But,  neighbor,  ef  they  prove  their  claim  at 

law. 
The  best  way  is  to  settle,  an'  not  jaw. 
An'  don't  le'  's  mutter  'bout  the  awfle  bricks 
We  11  give  'em,  ef  we  ketch  'em  in  a  fix  : 
That  'ere 's  most  frequently  the  kin'  o'  talk 
Of  critters  can't  be  kicked  to  toe  the  chalk; 
Your  "  You  11  see  n€x'  time  I "  an'  **  Look 

out  bumby  ! " 
'Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  umble-pie. 
'T  wun't  pay  to  scringe  to  England  :  will  it 

To  fear  thet  meaner  bully,  old  **  They  11 

say"? 
Suppose  they  du  say :    words  are  dreffle 

bores, 
But  they  ain't  quite  so  bad  ez  seventy-fours. 
Wut  England  wants  is  jest  a  wedge  to  fit 
Where  it  '11  help  to  widen  out  our  split : 
She 's  found  her  wedge,  an'  't  ain't  for  us  to 

come 
An'  lend  the  beetle  thet 's  to  drive  it  home. 
For  g^wed-up  folks  like  us  't  would  be  a 

scandle. 
When  we  git  sarsed,  to  fly  right  off  the 

handle. 
England  ain't  all  bad,  ooz  she  thinks  us 

blind : 
Ef  she  can't  chaiig«  her  akm,  she  can  her 

mind  ; 
An'  we  shall  see  her  ohange  it  donUe-qmoky 


fuss; 


Soon  ez  we  've  proved  thet  we  're  a-goin'  to 

lick. 
She  an'  Columby  's  gut  to  be  fas'  friends: 
For  the  world  prospers  by  their  privit  ends: 
'T  would  put  the  clock  back  aU  <r  fifty  years 
Ef  they  should  fall  together  by  the  ears. 

THE  BRIDGE 

I  'gree   to  thet;  she's    nigh  us  to  wut 

France  is ; 
But  then  she  11  hev  to  make  the  fust  ad- 
vances ; 
We've  gut  pride,  tu,  an'  gut  it  by  good 

rights, 
An'  ketch  me  stoopin'  to  pick  up  the  mites 
O'  condescension  she  11  be  lettin'  fall 
When  she  finds  out  we  ain't  dead  arter  all  1 
I  tell  ye  wut,  it  takes  more  'n  one  good  week 
Afore  my  nose  forgits  it 's  bed  a  tweak. 

THE  MONIMENT 

She  11  come  out  right  bumby,  thet  111 

engage. 
Soon  ez  she  ?its  to  seein'  we  're  of  age  ; 
This  talkin'  down  o'  hers  ain't  wuth  a  fui 
It 's  nat'ral  ez  nut  likin'  't  is  to  us  ; 
Ef  we  're  agoin'  to  prove  we  be  growed-upi 
'T  wun't  be  by  barkin'  like  a  tarrier  pup. 
But  tumin'  to  an'  makin'  things  ez  good 
Ez  wut  we  're  oilers  braggin'  &ai  we  could; 
We  're  boun'  to  be  good  friends,  an'  so 

we  'd  oughto. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fools  both  sides  the  water. 

THE  BRIDGE 

I  blieve  thet 's  so ;  but  hearken  in  your 

ear, — 
I  'm  older  'n  you, — Peace  wun't  keep  house 

with  Fear : 
Ef  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you  've  gut  ta 

du 
Is  jes'  to  show  you  're  up  to  fightin',  tn. 
/  recollect  how  sailors'  rights  was  won. 
Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin* 

gun: 
Why,  afore  thet,  John  Bull  sot  up  thet  he 
Hed  gut  a  kind  o'  mortgage  on  the  sea; 
You  'd    thought    he    held    by  Gran'ther 

Adam's  will. 
An'  ef  you  knuckle  down,  he  11  think  so  stilL 
Better  thet  all  our  ships  an'  all  their  erews 
Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean's  dreamless  ooze, 
Each  torn  flag  wavin'  chellenge  ez  it  went, 
An'  each  dumb  gun  a  brave  man's  moni- 

ment, 
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Hian  seek  sech  peace   ez  only  cowards 

craye  : 
GiTe  me  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of  braye! 

THE  MONIMENT 

I  say,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorious  Fourth: 
Yon  'd  onghto  lamed  'fore  this  wut  talk  wuz 

worth. 
It  ain't  our  nose  thet  gits  put  out  o'  jint; 
It 's  England  thet  giyes  up  her  dearest  pint. 
We  'ye  gut,  I  tell  ye  now,  enough  to  du 
In  oar  own  fem'ly  fight,  afore  we  're  thru. 
I  hoped,  las'  spring,  jest  arter  Sumter's 

shame. 
When  eyery  flag-staff  flapped  its  tethered 

flame, 
An'  all  the  people,   startled  from    their 

doubt. 
Come  must'rin'  to  the  flag  with  sech  a 

shout, — 
I  hoped  to  see  things  settled  'fore  this  fall, 
The  Kebbles  licked,  Jeff  Dayis  hanged,  an' 

aU; 
Then  come  Bull  Run,  an'  sence  then  I  Ve 

ben  waitin' 
lake  boys  in  Jennooary  thaw  for  skatin', 
Kothin'  to  du  but  watch  my  shadder's  trace 
Swing,  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  roun'  my  base, 
With  daylight's  flood  an'  ebb:  it 's  gittin' 

slow. 
An'  I  'most  think  we  'd  better  let  'em  go. 
I  tell  ye  wut,  this  war 's  ap-goin'  to  cost  — 

THE  BRIDGE 

An'  I  tell  you  it  wun't  be  money  lost; 
Taxes  milks  dry,  but,  neighbor,  you  '11  allow 
Thet  hayin'  things  onsetfied  kiUs  the  cow: 
We  'ye  gut  to  fix  this  thing  for  good  an'  all; 
It 's  no  use  buildin'  wut 's  a-goin'  to  fall. 
I  'm  older  'n  you,  an'  I  'ye  seen  things  an' 

men. 
An*  my  ezperunce, — tell  ye  wut  it 's  ben: 
FoUcB  thet  worked  thorough  was  the  ones 

thet  thriy. 
Bat  bad  work  f oilers  ye  ez  long  's  ye  liye; 
Yon  can't  git  red  on  't;  jest  ez  sure  ez  sin, 
It 's  oilers  aakin'  to  be  done  agin: 
£f  we  should  part,  it  would  n't  be  a  week 
'Fore  yonr  soft-eoddered  peace  would  spring 

aleak. 
We  'ye  turned  oar  cnffis  ap,  but,  to  put  her 

We  moat  sit  mad  an'  off  with  jackets,  tu ; 
*T  won't  du  to  think  thet  killin'  ain't  per^ 
lite,— 


You  'ye  gut  to  be  in  aimest,  ef  you  fight; 

Why,  two  thirds  o'  the  Rebbles  'ould  cut 
dirt, 

Ef  they  once  thought  thet  Guy 'ment  meant 
to  hurt; 

An'  I  du  wish  our  Gin'rals  bed  in  mind 

The  folks  iu  front  more  than  the  folks  be- 
hind; 

You  wun't  do  much  ontil  you  think  it  's  God, 

An'  not  constitoounts,  thet  holds  the  rod; 

We  want  some  more  o'  Gideon's  sword,  I 
jedge, 

For  proclamations  ha'n't  no  gret  of  edge; 

There  's  nothin'  for  a  cancer  out  the  Imife, 

Onless  you  set  by  't  more  than  by  your  life. 

/  'ye  seen  hard  times;  I  see  a  war  begun 

Thet  folks  thet  loye  their  bellies  never  'd 


won; 


Pharo's  lean  kine  hung  on  for  seven  long 

year; 
But  when  't  was  done,  we  did  n't  count  it 

dear; 
Why,  law  an'  order,  honor,  civil  right, 
Ef  they  ainU  wuth  it,  wut  is  wuth  a  fight  ? 
I  'm  older  'n  you:  the  plough,  the  axe,  the 

mill, 
All  kin's  o'  labor  an'  all  kin's  o'  skill, 
Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-cat's  claw, 
Ef 't  wam't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stablished 

law; 
Onsettle  thety  an'  all  the  world  goes  whiz, 
A  screw's  gut  loose  in  everythin'  there  is: 
Good  buttresses  once  settled,  don't  you  fret 
An'  stir  'em;  take  a  bridge's  word  for  thet! 
Young  folks  are  smart,  but  all  ain't  good 

thet's  new; 
I  guess  the  gran'thers  they  knowed  sunthin'. 


tu. 


THE  MONIMENT 


Amen  to  thet!  build  sure  in  the  beginnin' : 
An'  then  don't  never  tech  the  underpinnin': 
Th'  older  a  guv'ment  is,  the  better  't  suits; 
New  ones  hunt  f olks's  corns  out  like  new 

boots: 
Change  jes'  for  change,  is  like  them  big 

hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live  on 

smells. 

THE  BRroGE 

Wal,  don't  give  up  afore  the  ship  goes 

down: 
It 's  a  stiff  gale,  but  Providence  ▼ 

drown; 
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An*  Grod  won't  leaye  ns  yit  to  sink  or  swim, 
£f  we  don't  fail  to  du  wnt  's  right  by  Him. 
This  land  o'  oum,  I  tell  ye,  's  gat  to  be 
A  better  country  than  man  eyer  see. 
I  feel  my  sperit  swellin'  with  a  ciy 
Hiet  seems  to  say,  '*  Break  forth  an'  pro- 
phesy I  " 

0  strange  New  World,  thet  yit  wast  never 

younff, 
Whose  yoath  from  thee  by  gripin'  need  was 

wrung, 
Brown  f  oundUn'  o'  the  woods,  whose  baby- 
bed 
Was  prowled  roun'  by  the  Injun's  cracklin' 

tread. 
An'  who  erew'st  strong  thru  shifts  an'  wants 

air  pains, 
Nussed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in  their 

brains, 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel  strain 
With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane. 
Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  bygret  events 
To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old-World  men 

pitch  tents. 
Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's 

plan 
Thet  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a  man. 
An'  whose    free  latch -string  never  was 

drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin,  — 
The  grave  's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands 

shall  lay 
In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corse  away! 
Isee — 

Jest  here  some  dogs  begun  to  bark. 
So  thet  I  lost  old  Concord's  last  remark: 

1  listened  long,  but  all  I  seemed  to  hear 
Was  dead  leaves  gossipin'  on  some  birch- 
trees  near; 

But  ez  they  hed  n't  no  gret  things  to  say, 
An'  sed  'em  often,  I  come  right  away, 
An',  walkin'  home'ards,  jest  to  pass  the 

time, 
I  put  some  thoughts  thet  bothered  me  in 

rhyme; 
I  hain't  hed  time  to  fairly  try  'em  on. 
But  here  they  be  —  it 's 

JONATHAN  TO  JOHN 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 
When  both  my  hands  was  fuU, 

To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  John,  — 
Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bulll 


Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  '*  I  guess 
We  know  it  now,"  sez  he, 
"  The  lion's  paw  is  all  the  law, 
Accordm'  to  J.  B., 
Thet 's  fit  lor  you  an'  me! " 

Ton  wonder  why  we  're  hot,  John  ? 

Tour  mark  wuz  on  the  guns. 
The  neutral  guns,  thet  shot,  John, 
Our  brothers  an'  our  sons  : 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 
There 's  human  blood,"  sez  he, 
'<  By  fits  an'  starts,  in  Yankee  heazis, 
Thouffh  't  may  surprise  J.  B. 
More 'n  it  would  you  an'  me." 

Ef  1  turned  mad  does  loose,  John, 

On  your  front-parlor  stairs. 
Would  it  jest  meet  your  views,  John^ 
To  wait  an'  sue  their  heirs  ? 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  '*I  guess, 
I  on'yguess,"  sez  he, 
« Thet  ef  Vattel  on  his  toes  fell, 
'T  would  kind  o'  rile  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an'  me  I " 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 

Heads  1  totn,  —  ditto  tails  f 
**J,  jB."  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 
Onless  my  memory  fails. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 
(I  'm  good  at  thet),"  sez  he, 
"  Thet  sauce  for  goose  ain*t  Jest  the  juice 
For  ganders  with  J.  B., 
No  more  'n  with  you  or  me  ! " 

When  your  rights  was  our  wrongs,  John, 

You  did  n't  stop  for  fuss,  — 
Britanny's  trident  prongs,  John, 
Was  good  'nough  law  for  us. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *'  I  guess, 
Though  physic  's  good,"  sez  he, 
**  It  does  n't  toiler  thet  he  can  s waller 
Prescriptions  signed  '  J.  B.,' 
Put  up  oy  you  an'  me  I " 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John : 

You  mus'  n'  take  it  hard, 
£f  we  can't  think  with  you,  John, 
It 's  jest  your  own  back-yard. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "I  guess, 
Ef  thet  *s  his  claim,"  sez  he, 
**  The  f encin'-stuff  'II  cost  enough 
To  bust  up  friend  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 
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Why  talk  so  dreffle  big,  John, 

Of  honor  when  it  meant 
You  did  n't  care  a  fig,  John, 
But  jest  for  ten  per  cent  f 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  **  I  guess 
He 's  like  the  rest,''  sez  he  : 
^  When  all  is  done,  it 's  number  one 
Thet  's  nearest  to  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  t'  you  an'  me  I " 

We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 

Cos  Abram  thought 't  was  right ; 
It  wam't  jour  buUyin'  clack,  John, 
ProTokm'  ns  to  fight. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  **  I  guess 
We  'to  a  hard  row,"  sez  he, 
**  To  hoe  jest  now  ;  but  thet,  somehow, 
May  happen  to  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

We  ain't  so  weak  an'  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people. 
An'  close  to  eyery  door,  John, 
A  school-house  an'  a  steeple. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *'  1  guess, 
It  is  a  fact,"  sez  he, 
<*  The  surest  plan  to  make  a  Man 
Is,  think  him  so,  J.  B., 
£z  much  ez  you  or  me  I " 

Our  folks  belieye  in  Law,  John  ; 

An'  it 's  for  her  sake,  now, 
They  've  left  the  axe  an'  saw,  John, 
The  anvil  an'  the  plough. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  **  I  guess, 
£f  't  wam't  for  law,"  sez  he, 
'*  There  'd  be  one  shindy  from  here  to 
Indy ; 
An'  thet  don't  suit  J.  B. 
(When  't  ain't  'twixt  you  an'  me  I)  " 

We  know  we  'ye  eot  a  cause,  John, 

Thet 's  honest,  just,  an'  true  ; 
We  thought 't  would  win  applause,  John, 
Ef  nowheres  else,  from  you. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  **  I  guess 
His  loye  of  right,"  sez  he, 
**  Hanes  by  a  rotten  fibre  o'  cotton  : 
There 's  natur*  in  J.  B., 
£z  wal  'z  in  you  an'  me  I  " 

The  South  says,  **Poor  folks  down  !  "  John, 
An'  "  All  men  up  1 "  say  we,  — 

White,  yaller,  black,  an'  brown,  John  : 
Now  which  is  your  idee  ? 


Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  <*  I  euess, 
John  preaches  wal,"  sez  ne  ; 
'*  But,  sermon  thru,  an'  come  to  duy 
Why,  there  's  the  old  J.  B. 
A-crowdin'  you  an'  me  ! " 

Shall  it  be  loye,  or  hate,  John  ? 

It 's  you  thet 's  to  decide  ; 
Ain't  your  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 
Like  all  the  world's  beside  ? 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *<  I  guess 
Wise  men  fdrcpye,"  sez  he, 
'<  But  not  forsit ;  air  some  time  yit 
Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

€rod  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Belieye  an'  understand,  John, 
The  wuJOi  o'  bein'  free. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *^  I  guess, 
Grod's  price  b  high,"  sez  he  ; 
''But  nothin  else  than  wut  He  sells 
Wears  long,  an'  thet  J.  B. 
May  lam,  Uke  you  an'  me  1 " 


No.  Ill 

BIRDOFREDUM  SAWIN,  ESQ.,  TO 
MR.  ROSEA  BIGLOW 

With  the  following  Letter  from  the  Rev- 
EREND  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF   THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam,  7th  Feb.,  1862. 
Respected  Frxeitds,  —  If  I  know  my- 
self,—  and  surely  a  man  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  haye  oyerpassed  the  limit  of 
fourscore  years  without  attaining  to  some 
proficiency  in  that  most  useful  oranch  of 
teaming  (^  ccdo  descendit,  says  the  pagan 
poet),  —  I  haye  no  ereat  smack  of  uiat 
weakness  which  would  press  upon  the  pub- 
lick  attention  any  matter  pertaining  to  my 
priyate  affairs.  But  since  the  fmlowing 
letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  contains  not  only  a 
direct  allusion  to  myself,  but  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  topiok  of  interest  to  all 
those  engaged  in  the  publick  ministrations 
of  the  sanctuary,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
touching  briefly  thereupon.  Mr.  Sawin 
was  neyer  a  stated  attendant  upon  my 
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preaehing,  —  never,  as  I  believe,  even  an 
occasional  one,  since  the  erection  of  the 
new  house  (where  we  now  worship)  in 
1845.  He  did,  indeed,  for  a  time,  supply 
a  not  unacceptable  bass  in  the  choir  ;  out, 
whether  on  some  umbrage  (^OTnnibus  hoc 
vitium  est  carUoribut)  taken  against  the 
bass-viol,  then,  and  tUl  his  decease  in  1850 
(at,  11,)  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Asaph 
Perley,  or,  as  was  reported  by  others,  on 
account  of  an  imminent  subscription  for  a 
new  bell,  he  thenceforth  absented  himself 
from  all  outward  and  visible  communion. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  preserved  (aUd  merUe 
repostum),  as  it  were,  in  the  pickle  of  a 
mind  soured  bv  prejudice,  a  lasting  scun- 
ner,  as  he  would  call  it,  against  our  staid 
and  decent  form  of  worship  ;  for  I  would 
rather  in  that  wise  interpret  his  fling,  than 
suppose  that  any  chance  tares  sown  by  my 
pulpit  discourses  should  survive  so  long, 
while  eood  seed  too  often  fails  to  root  it- 
self. I  humbly  trust  that  I  have  no  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  matter ;  though  I 
know  that,  if  we  sound  any  man  deep 
enough,  our  lead  shall  bring  up  the  mud 
of  human  nature  at  last.  The  Bretons 
believe  in  an  evil  spirit  which  they  call 
ar  c*houskezik,  whose  office  it  is  to  make 
the  congregation  drowsy  ;  and  though  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  specially  busy  among  my  flock,  yet 
have  I  seen  enough  to  make  me  sometimes 
reg^t  the  hinged  seats  of  the  ancient 
meeting-house,  whose  lively  clatter,  not 
unwillingly  intensified  by  boys  beyond  eye- 
shot of  the  tithing-man,  served  at  inter- 
vals as  a  wholesome  reveil.  It  is  true,  I 
have  numbered  among  my  parishioners 
some  who  are  proof  agamst  the  prophylao- 
tick  fennel,  nay,  whose  gift  of  somnolence 
rivalled  that  of  the  Cretan  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, Epimenides,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
complamed  not  so  much  of  the  substance 
as  ox  the  length  of  my  (by  them  unheard) 
discourses.  Some  ingenious  persons  of  a 
philosophiok  turn  have  assurea  us  that  our 
pulpits  were  set  too  high,  and  that  the 
aoporifick  tendency  increased  with  the  ratio 
of  the  angle  in  which  the  hearer's  eye  was 
oonstnuned  to  seek  the  preacher.     This 

a  eorioufl   topick  for  investigation. 

flan  be  no  doubt  that  some  sermons 

too  ^f^  And  I   remember 

•  wHn  the  dxowty  fiend  in 


my  youth.  Happy  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua, 
whose  finny  acolytes,  however  they  might 
profit,  could  never  murmur !  Quore/remu" 
erurU  gentesf  Who  is  he  that  can  twice 
a  week  be  inspired,  or  has  eloquence  {ut 
ita  dicam)  always  on  tap?  A  good  man, 
and,  next  to  David,  a  sacred  poet  (himself, 
haply,  not  inexpert  of  evil  in  this  particu- 
lar), has  said,  — 

**  The  wont  speak  something  good :  if  all  want 

sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patienoe/' 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  Mr. 
Sawin's  letter  which  I  would  also  briefly 
animadvert  upon.  And  first,  concerning 
the  claim  he  sets  up  to  a  certain  superior- 
ity of  blood  and  lineage  in  the  people  of 
our  Southern  States,  now  unhappily  m  re- 
bellion against  lawful  authority  and  their 
own  better  interests.  There  is  a  sort  of 
opinions,  anachronisms  at  once  and  ana- 
chorisms,  foreign  both  to  the  age  and  the 
country,  that  maintain  a  feeble  and  buzz- 
ing existence,  scarce  to  be  called  life,  like 
winter  flies,  which  in  mild  weather  crawl 
out  from  obscure  nooks  and  crannies  to 
expatiate  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  acquire 
vigor  enough  to  disturb  with  their  enforced 
familiarity  the  studious  hours  of  the  scholar. 
One  of  the  most  stupid  and  pertinacious 
of  these  is  the  theory  that  the  Southern 
States  were  settled  by  a  class  of  emigrants 
from  the  Old  World  socially  superior  to 
those  who  founded  the  institutions  of  New 
England.  The  Virginians  especially  lay 
claim  to  this  generosity  of  lineage,  which 
were  of  no  possible  account,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  such  superstitions  are  some- 
times not  without  their  effect  on  the  course 
of  human  affairs.  The  early  adventurers 
to  Massachusetts  at  least  paid  their  pas- 
sages ;  no  felons  were  ever  shipped  thither  ; 
and  thoueh  it  be  true  that  many  deboshed 
younger  orothers  of  what  are  called  good 
families  may  have  sought  refuge  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  equally  certain  that  a  great  part 
of  the  early  deportations  thither  were  the 
sweepings  of  the  London  streets  and  the 
leavings  of  the  London  stews.  It  was  this 
my  Lord  Bacon  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote :  **  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed 
thing  to  take  the  scum  of  people  and 
wicked  condemned  men  to  be  the  people 
with  whom  you  plant."  That  certain 
names  are  found  there  is  nothing  to  the 


pnrpou,  for,  even  bad  an  atia$  been  be- 
yond the  ioveatioii  of  the  knaves  of  that 
generalioD,  it  is  known  that  servaats  were 
often  called  by  their  inastera'  names,  as 
BlaveB  are  now.  On  what  the  heralds  call 
the  spindle  Eide,  some,  at  least,  of  the  old- 
est Virginian  families  are  descended  from 
matrons  who  were  exported  and  sold  for  bo 
many  bogsbeada  of  tobacco  tbe  head.  So 
noiorioua  whs  this,  that  it  became  one  of 
tbe  jokes  of  contemporary  playwrights,  not 
only  thftt  men  bankrupt  in  purse  and  char- 
auter  were  "food  for  the  Plantations" 
(and  this  before  the  settlement  of  New 
England),  bat  also  that  any  drab  would 
suffice  to  vrive  such  pitiful  adventurers. 
"  Never  choose  a  wife  as  if  you  were  going 
to  Virginia,"  says  Middloton  in  oue  of  his 
comedies.  The  mule  is  apt  to  forget  all 
but  the  equine  aide  of  hia  pedigree.  How 
early  the  counterfeit  nobility  of  the  Old 
DominioD  became  a  topick  of  ridicule  in 
the  Mother  Country  may  be  learned  from 
a  play  of  Mrs.  Behn's,  founded  on  the  Re- 
bellion of  Bacon  :  for  even  these  kenoels 
of  literature  may  yield  a  fact  or  two  to 
pay  tbe  raking.  Mrs.  Flirt,  the  keeper 
of  a  Vir^nin  ordinary,  calls  herself  the 
daucbter  of  a  baronet,  "  undone  in  the  late 
rebellion,"  —  her  fatlier  having  in  truth 
been  a  tailor,  —  and  three  of  the  Counfil, 
aiauming  to  themselves  an  equal  splendor 
of  origiu,  are  shown  to  have  been,  one  "a 
broken  eieiseman  wlio  came  over  a  poor 
Kmmt,"  another  a  tinker  transported  for 
l)wft,and  the  third  "a  common  pickpocket 
often  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail."  The 
ueesb^  of  South  Carolina  will  as  little 
pua  mniter  at  the  Herald's  Visitation, 
thonj^  I  hold  them  to  have  been  more 
Mpntable,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were 
h<(iw«t  tradesmen  and  artisans,  in  some 
measure  exiles  for  conscience'  sake,  who 
woald  have  smiled  at  the  high-flying  non- 
sense  of  their  descendants.  Some  of  the 
more  respectable  were  Jews.  The  abiiircl- 
ity  ol  supposing  a  population  of  eight  mii- 
liooa  all  sprung  from  gentle  loins  in  tbe 
coune  of  a  century  and  a  half  is  too  matii- 
feet  for  confutation.  But  of  what  use  to 
dHWusa  the  matter  ?  An  expert  geneal- 
o^Ut  will  provide  any  solvent  man  with  a 
gaui*  el  proavot  to  order.  My  Lord  Bur- 
leigfa  osed  to  sajr,  with  Aristotle  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  to  back  him,  that 


"  nobility  was  ancient  riches,"  whence  aUo 
the  Spanish  were  wont  to  call  their  nobles 
ricos  hombrei,  and  the  aristocracy  of  Amer- 
ica are  tbe  descendants  of  those  who  first 
became  wealthy,  by  whatever  means.  Pe- 
troleum will  in  this  wise  be  the  source  of 
uiuch  good  blood  among  our  postenty. 
The  aristocracy  of  tbe  South,  sucli  as  it  is, 
has  the  Bballawest  of  all  foundations,  for 
it  is  only  skin-deep,  —  tbe  most  odious  of 
all,  for,  while  affecting  to  despise  trade,  it 
traces  its  origin  to  a  successful  traflick  in 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  Btill  draws 
its  chief  revenues  thence.  And  though,  as 
Doctor  Chamberlayue  consolingly  says  in 
his"  Present  State  of  England,"  "to  become 
a  Merchant  of  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out serving  any  Apprentisage,  hatb  been 
allowed  no  disparagement  to  a  Gentleman 
born,  especially  to  a  younger  Brother,"  yet 
I  conceive  that  he  would  hardly  have 
made  a  like  exception  in  favour  of  the 
particular  trade  in  question.  Oddly  enough 
this  trade  reverses  the  ordinary  standards 
of  social  respectability  no  less  than  of 
morals,  for  the  retail  and  doroestick  is  a« 
creditable  as  the  wholesale  and  foreign  is 
degrading  to  bim  who  follows  it.  Are  our 
morals,  then,  no  better  than  mores  after 
all  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  such  aristocracy 
as  exists  at   the   South    (for  I   hold  with 


thing  like  persistent  strength  i 
thinking  tlie  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  (whom 
one  quaintly  called  iniluClionU  doimnur  tt 
Verulamii)  as  true  as  it  is  pithy,  that  "  the 
more  gentlemen,  ever  tbe  lower  books  of 
subsidies."  It  is  odd  enough  as  an  histor- 
ical precedent,  that,  while  the  fathers  of 
New  England  were  laying  deep  in  religion, 
education,  and  freedom  the  basis  of  a  polity 
which  has  substantially  outlasted  any  then 
eilstinp-,  the  first  work  of  the  founders  of 
Virginia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wingfleld'i 
"Memorial,"  was  conspiracy  and  rebellion, 
—  odder  yet,  aa  showing  the  cbanges  which 
are  wrought  by  circumstance,  that  the  first 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina  was  against 
the  aristocratical  scheme  of  the  Proprie- 
tary Government.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
cuticular  aristocracy  of  the  South  bns  adi 
anything  to  the  refinements  of  civilii 
except  the  carrying  of  bowie-kniv< 
tbe   chewing   of  tobacco,  —  a  high' 
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Soathem  gentleman  being  commonly  not 
only  quadrumanous  but  quidrummant, 

I  confess  that  the  present  letter  of  Mr. 
Sawin  increases  mpr  doubts  as  to  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  convictions  which  he  professes, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  triumph 
of  the  legitimate  Government,  sure  sooner 
or  later  to  take  place,  will  find  him  and  a 
lar^  minority  of  his  newly  adopted  fellow- 
oituens  (who  hold  with  Dadalus,  the  pri- 
mal sitter-on-the-fence,  that  medium  tenere 
tuUsnmwn)  original  Union  men.  The  crit- 
icisms towards  the  close  of  his  letter  on 
certain  of  our  failings  are  worthy  to  be 
seriously  perpended  ;  for  he  is  not,  as  I 
think,  without  a  spice  of  vulgar  shrewd- 
ness. Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri :  there  is  no 
reckoning  without  your  host  As  to  the 
good-nature  in  us  which  he  seems  to  gird 
at,  while  I  would  not  consecrate  a  chapel, 
as  they  have  not  scrupled  to  do  in  France, 
to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Haine  (Our  Lady  of 
Hate),  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  good-nature  is  the  generation 
of  laxity  of  principle.  Good-nature  is  our 
national  characteristick  ;  and  though  it  be, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  culpable 
weakness  or  cowardice,  when  it  leads  us  to 
put  up  tamely  with  manifold  impositions 
and  breaches  of  implied  contracts  (as  too 
frequently  in  our  publick  conveyances)  it 
becomes  a  positive  crime  when  it  leads  us 
to  look  unresentfuUy  on  peculation,  and  to 
regard  treason  to  the  best  Government  that 
ever  existed  as  something  with  which  a 
gentleman  may  shake  hands  without  soil- 
ing his  fingers.  I  do  not  think  the  g^lows- 
tree  the  most  profitable  member  of  our 
Sylva  ;  but,  since  it  continues  to  be  planted, 
I  would  fain  see  a  Northern  limb  ingprafted 
on  it,  that  it  may  bear  some  other  fruit 
than  loyal  Tennesseeans. 

A  relick  has  recently  been  discovered  on 
the  east  bank  of  Bushy  Brook  in  North 
Jaalam,  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Runick  characters  relating  to  the 
early  expedition  of  the  Northmen  to  this 
continent.  I  shall  make  fuller  investiga- 
tions, and  communicate  the  result  in  due 
season.    Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

P.  S.  —  I  inclose  a  year's  subscription 
from  Deacon  Tinkham. 


I  HKD  it  on  my  min'  Us'  time,  when  I  to 

write  ye  started. 
To  tech  the  leadin'  f  eatun  o'  my  gittin'  me 

convarted ; 
But,  ez  my  letters  hex  to  go  cleam  zoon* 

by  way  o'  Cuby, 
rr  wnn't  seem  no  staler  now  than  then,  by 

th'  time  it  gits  where  ycm  be. 
Tou  know  up  North,  thoneh  sect  an'  things 

air  plenty  ez  you  please, 
Ther*  wam't  nut  one  on  em  thet  come  jes* 

square  with  my  idees : 
They  all  on  'em  wuz  too  much  mixed  with 

Covenants  o'  Works, 
An'  would  hev  answered  jest  ez  wal  for 

Af  rikins  an'  Turks, 
Fer  where 's  a  Christian's  privilege  an'  bis 

rewards  ensuin', 
£f  't  ain't  perfessin'  right  and  eend  'thoat 

nary  need  o'  doin'  ? 
I  dessay  they  suit  workin'-folks  thet  ain't 

noways  pertic'lar. 
But    nut    your    Southun  genleman    thet 

keeps  his  parpendic'hf ; 
I  don't  blame  nary  man  thet  casts  his  lot 

along  o'  his  folks. 
But  ef  you  callate  to  save  me,  't  must  be 

with  folks  thet  is  folks  ; 
Cov'nants  o'  works  so  'ginst  my  grain,  but 

down  here  I  Ve  found  out 
The  true  fus'-femly  A  1  plan, — here's 

how  it  come  about. 
When  I  fus'  sot  up  with  Miss  S.,  sez  she  to 

me,  sez  she, 
"Without  you  git  religion.  Sir,  the  thing 

can't  never  be  ; 
Nut  but  wut  I  respeck,"  sez  she,  ''your 

intellectle  part. 
But  you  wun't  noways  du  for  me  athout  a 

change  o'  heart : 
Nothun  religion  works  wal  North,  but  it 's 

ez  sort  ez  spruce. 
Compared  to  oum,  for  keepin'  sound,"  sez 

she, ''  upon  the  goose  ; 
A  day's  experunce  'd  prove  to  ye,  ez  easy  'z 

pull  a  trigger. 
It  takes  the  Southun  pint  o'  view  to  raise 

ten  bales  a  nigger  ; 
You  '11  fin'  thet  human  natur'.  South,  ain't 

wholesome  more  'n  skin-deep, 
An'  once  't  a  darkie  's  took  with  it,  he  wun't 

be  wuth  his  keep." 
« How   shell   I   git    it,   Ma'am  ?  "  —  sez 

I.     ''Attend  the  nex*  camp-meet- 
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S«s  the,  "  an'  it  'It  come  to  je  et  cbeap  e 

oDble&cheil  sheetin'." 
Wal,  so  I  went  along  an'  beam  toost  a 


proof  dew  a'  Harim 
He  did  n't  put  no  weaknin'  in,  but  gin  it  ta 

us  hot, 
'Z  ef  be  an'  Satan  'd  ben  two  bulls  in  one 

five-acre  lot : 
I  don't  piirteod  to  foller  him,  but  give  ye 

jes'  the  heada; 
For   pulpit   ellerkencc,    you   know,   'moat 

oilers  kin'  o'  spreads- 
Ham's  seed  wni  gin  to  us  in  chairge,  an' 

abould  n't  we  be  li'ble 
Id  Kingdom  Come,  ef  we  kep'  back  their 

priv'lege  in  the  Bible  ? 
The  cusses  an  the  promerses  make  one  gret 

chain,  an'  ef 
You  snake  one  link  out  here,  one  there,  how 

mueh  on  't  ud  be  lef  ? 
All  things  wuz  gin  to  man  for  's  use,  his 

sarvice,  an' delight; 
An'  don't  the  Greek  an^  Hebrew  words  thet 

mean  a  Man  mean  White  ? 
Ain't  it  helittlin'  the  Good  Book  in  all  its 

prondes'  featura 
To  think  't  wui  wrote  for  black  an'  brown 

an'  'lasses-poloreil  creatura, 
Thet  could  n'  read  it,  ef  they  would,  nor 

ain't  by  lor  allowed  to. 
Bat  ongh'  to  take  wut  we  think  suits  their 

uaturs,  an'  be  proud  to  ? 
Wam't  it  more  prof 'table  to  bring  your  raw 

materil  thru 
Vben  you  can  work  it  tnta  grace  an'  inta 

n>n  sendin'  missionaries  out  where  fevers 

might  defeat  'em. 
An'  ef  the  butcher  did  a'  call,  their  p'rish- 

ioners  might  eat  'em  ? 
An'   then,    agin,    wut    airtbly   use  7    Nor 

'twnm  t  our  fault,  in  so  fur 
El  Yankee  skippers  would  keep  on  atotin' 

T  improved  the  whites  by  savin'  'em  from 

ary  need  o'  workin'. 
An'  kep'  the  blacks  from  bein'  lost  thru 

idleness  an'  shirk  in'  ; 
We  took  to  'em  ei  nnt'ral  e/  a  barn-owl 


bands  to  keep 


It  made  us  feel  ez  pop'lar  ez  a  hen  dooa 

with  one  chicken. 
An'  fill  our  place  in  Natur's  scale  by  givin' 

'em  a  lickin': 
For  why  should  Ciesar  git  his  dues  more  '□ 

Juno,  Pomp,  an'  Cutty  ? 
It 's  justifyin'  Ham  to  spare  a  nigger  when 

be  's  stuffy. 
Where  'd  their  soles  go  tu,  like  to  know,  ef 

we  should  let  'em  ketch 
Freeknowledgism  an'  Fouricrism  an'  Speri- 


When  Satan  seta  himself  to  work  to  rt 

his  very  bes'  muss, 
"  '  onscriptur'l  views  relatin' 


1  One 


uw  bis  fncs 
from  a  lot 


You  'd  ough'  to  seen,  though, 

an'  argyrounce  an'  figg( 
Urawed  tears  a'  real  convicCio 

o'  pen'tent  niggers! 
It    wam't  like  Wilbur's  meetin',    whera 

you're  shet  up  in  a  pew. 
Your  dickeys  sorria'  off  your  ears,  an'  bilin' 

to  be  thru; 
Thet'  wuz  a  tent  dost  by  thet  bed  a  kag  o' 

sunthin'  in  it. 
Where  you  could  go,  ef  you  wuz  dry,  an' 

damp  ye  Id  a  minute; 
An'  ef  you  did  dror  off  a  spell,  tber'  wuz 


To    lose  tlie  thread,    because,  ya  see,  he 

bellered  like  all  £a£han. 
It's  dry  work  follerin'  argymunce  an'  so, 

'twii'  this  an'  thet, 
I  felt  conviction  weighin'  down  somehow 

inside  my  hat; 
It  growed  an'  growed  like  Jonah's  gourd, 

a  kin'  o'  whirlin'  ketched  me, 
Ontil  I  fin'lly  clean  gin  out  an'  owned  up 

thet  he  'd  fetohed  me; 
An'  when  nine  tenths  o'  th'   perrish  took  to 

tumbtin'  roun'  an'  hoUerin', 
I  did  n'  fin'  no  gret  in  th'  way  o'  tamin'  ttl 

an'  foUerin'. 
Soon  ez  Miss  S.  see  thet,  scz  she,  "  Thet  '9 

wut  I  call  wuth  seein' ! 
Thet 's  actin'  like  a  reaa'nable  an'  iutclleetle 

bein' I" 
An'  so  we  flnlly  made  it  up,  concluded  to 

hitch  bosses. 
An'  here  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt  among  ci 

tion'a  bosses; 
Arter  I  'd  dmwed   sech   heaps   o*  ' 

Fortin  at  last  hez  sent  a  pti' 
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An'  ehose  me  for  a  shinin'  light  o'  miaskMi- 
mrj  entaprise. 

This  leads  me  to  another  pint  on  iHiieh  I  'to 

changed  my  plan 
O'  thinkin'  so  's  't  I   might  become  a 

straight-out  Sonthon  man. 
Miss  S.  (her  maiden  name  wnz  Higgs,  o' 

the  fas'  femljr  here) 
On  her  Ma's  side  's  all  Jnggemot,  on  Pa's 

allCavileer, 
An'  senoe  I  'to  merried  into  her  an'  stept 

into  her  shoes, 
It  ain't  more  'n  nateral  thet  I  should  mod- 

derfjr  my  riews: 
I've  ben  a-readin'  in  Debow  ontil  I  'to 

fairly  gut 
So  'nlightened  thet  I  'd  full  ez  Utcs  ha'  ben 

a  Dook  ez  nut; 
An'  when  we  've  laid  ye  all  out  stiff,  an' 

Jeff  hex  gut  his  crown, 
An'  comes  to  pick  his  noUes  out,  wun'i  this 

child  be  in  town  I 
We  11  hey  an  Age  o'  Chivrerlry  surpassin' 

Mister  Burke's, 
Where  every  fem'ly  is  fus'-best  an'  nary 

white  man  works: 
Our  system 's  sech,  the  thing  11  root  ez  easy 

ez  a  tater; 
For  while  your  lords  in  furrin  parts  ain't 

noways  marked  by  natur', 
Nor  sot  apart  from  ornery  folks  in  f eaturs 

nor  in  figgers, 
Ef  oum  11  keep  their  faces  washed,  you  11 

know  'em  from  their  Diggers. 
Ain't  sech  thin«  wutb  seoe<un'  for,  an' 

gittin'  red  o'  you 
Thet  waller  in  your  low  idees,  an'  will  tell 

all  is  blue  ? 
Fact  is,  we  air  a  difTrent  race,  an'  I,  for 

one,  don*t  see, 
Sech  havin'  oilers  ben  the  case,  how  w*  ever 

did  ag^e. 
It's  sunthin'  thet    you    lab'rin'-folks  up 

North  had  oueh'  to  think  on, 
Thet  Higgses  can't  bemean  themselves  to 

rulin'  by  a  Lincoln,  — 
Thet  men,  (an  g^v'nors,  tu,)  thet  hez  sech 

Normal  names  ez  Pickens, 
Accustomed  to  no  kin'  o'  work,  'thout  't  is 

to  givin'  liekins, 
Can't   measure   votes   with  folks  thet  get 

their  livins  from  their  farms. 
An'  prob'ly  think  thet  Law  's  ez  good  ez 

hevin'  coats  o'  arms. 


Senoe  I  've  ben  here,  I  've  hired  a  ehap  to 

look  about  for  me 
To  git  me  a  transplantable    an'  thxiftj 

femly-tree. 
An'  be  tells  me  the  Sawins  is  ez  much  o' 

Normal  blood 
£z  Piekeos  an'  the  rest  <m  'em,  an'  older  "ki 

Noah's  flood. 
Yonr  Normal  schools  wnn  't  tun  ye  into 

Normals,  for  it 's  dear, 
Ef  eddykatin'  done  the  thing, they'd  be 

some  skuroer  here. 
Pickenses,  Boggses,    Pettuses,  Magoflins, 

Letchers,  Polks, — 
Where  can  yon  scare  up  names  like  them 

amouf  vour  mudsdl  folks  ? 
Ther  's  nothm  to  compare  with  'em,  yon  'd 

fin',  ef  yon  should  glance. 
Among  the  tip-top  femerlies  in  En^^an', 

nor  in  France : 
I've    beam  frum   'sponsible    men   whose 

word    wnz    fml    ez    good 's   their 

note. 
Men  thet  can  run  their  face  for  drinks,  an' 

keep  a  Sunday  coat. 
That  they  wnz  all  on  'em  come  down,  an' 

come  down  pooty  fur. 
From     folks    thet,    'thout  their     crowns 

wuz  on,  on'  doors  would  n'  never 

stir. 
Nor  thet  ther'  wam't  a  Southun  man  but 

wut  wuz  wtmyfashy 
O'  the  bes'  blooa  in  Europe,  yis,  an' Afriky 

an'  Ashy: 
Sech  bein'  the  case,  is  't  likely  we  should 

bend  like  cotton  wickiu , 
Or  set  down  under  anythin'  so  low-lived  ez 

a  lickm'  ? 
More  'n  this,  —  hain't  we  the  literatoor  an 

science,  tu,  by  gorry  ? 
Hain't  we  them  intellectle    twins,   them 

giants,  Sinmis  an'  Maury, 
Each  with  full  twice  the  ushle  brains,  like 

nothin'  thet  I  know, 
'thout  't  wuz  a  double-headed  calf  I  see 

once  to  a  show  ? 

For  all  thet,  I  wam't  jest  at  fust  in  &vor 

o'  secedin' ; 
I  wuz  for  layin'  low  a  spell  to  find  out 

where  't  wuz  leadin  , 
For  hevin'  South-Carliny  try  her  hand  at 

sepritnationin', 
She  takin'  resks  an'  findin'  funds,  an'  we  co- 

operationin',  -» 
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I  mean  a  kin'  o'  hangin'  roan'  an'  settin'  on 

the  fence, 
Till  Prov'dance  pinted  how  to  jump  an' 

save  the  most  expense; 
I  recollected  thet  'ere   mine  o'  lead  to 

Shiraz  Centre 
Thet  host  up  Jabez  Pettihone,  an'  didn't 

want  to  ventur* 
'Fore  I  wuz  sartin  wut  come  out  ud  pay  for 

wut  went  in, 
For  swappin'  silver  off  for  lead  ain't  the 

sure  way  to  win; 
(An',  fact,  it  aoot  look  now  ez  though  — 

but  folks  must  live  an'  lam  — 
We  should  eit  lead,  an'  more  'n  we  want, 

out  o' the  Old  Consam;) 
But  when  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest 

ez  Buchanan 
A-lettin'  us  hev  all  the  forts  an'  all  the 

arms  an'  cannon, 
Admittin'  we  wuz  natlly  right  an'  you  wuz 

natlly  wrong, 
Coz  you  wuz  lab'rin'-folks  an'  we  wuz  wut 

they  call  bonff^ong. 
An'  coz  there  wam't  no  fight  in  ye  more  'n 

in  a  mashed  potater, 
While  two  o'  us  can't  skurcely  meet  but 

wut  we  fight  by  natur*. 
An'  th'  ain't  a  bar-room  here  would  pay  for 

openin'  on  't  a  night. 
Without  it  giv  the  priverlege  o'  bein'  shot 

at  sight. 
Which  proves  we  're  Natur's  noblemen, 

with  whom  it  don't  surprise 
The  British  aristozy  should  feel  boun'  to 

sympathize, — 
Scein*  all  this,  an'  seein',  tu,  the  thing  wuz 

strikin'  roots 
While  Uncle  Sam  sot  still  in  hopes  thet 

some  one  'd  bring  his  boots, 
I  thought  th'  ole  Union's  hoops  wuz  off, 

an'  let  myself  be  sucked  in 
To  rise  a  peg  an'  jine  the  crowd  thet  went 

for  reconstructin',  — 
Thet  is  to  hev  the  pardnership  under  th' 

ole  name  continner 
Jest  ez  it  wuz,  we  drorrin'  pay,  you  findin' 

bone  an*  sinner,  — 
On  J  to  put  it  in  the  bond,  an'  enter  't  in 

the  journals, 
Thet  Tou  »re  the  natural  rank  an'  file,  an' 

we  the  nat'ral  kumels. 

N'ow  this  I  thought  a  feesT)le   plan,  thet 
nd  work  smooth  ez  grease, 


Suitin'  the  Nineteenth  Century  an'  Upper 

Ten  idees, 
An'  there  I  meant  to  stick,  an'  so  did  most 

o'  th'  leaders,  tu, 
Coz  we  all  thought  the  chance  wuz  good  o' 

Suttin'  on  it  thru  ; 
'  he  hit  upon  a  way  o'  helpin'  on  us 

forrard 
By  bein'  nnannermous, — a  trick  you  ain't 

quite  up  to,  Norrard. 
A  Baldm  hain't  no  more  'f  a  chance  with 

them  new  apple-corers 
Than  folks's  oppersition  views  aginst  the 

Ringtail  Koarers ; 
They  '11  take  'em  out  on  him  'bout  east,  -^ 

one  canter  on  a  rail  . 
Makes  a  man  feel  nnannermous  ez  Jonah 

in  the  whale ; 
Or  ef  he 's  a  slow-moulded  cuss  thet  can't 

seem  quite  t'  'gree. 
He  gits  the  noose  by  tellergraph  upon  the 

nighes'  tree : 
Their  mission-work  with  Afrikins  hez  put 

'em  up,  thet 's  sartin. 
To  all  the  mos'  across-lot  ways  o'  preachin' 

an'  convartin' ; 
1 11  bet  mv  hat  th'  ain't  nary  priest,  nor  all 

on  em  together, 
Thet  cairs  conviction  to  the  min'  like  Rev- 

eren'  Taranfeather  ; 
Why,  he  sot  up  with  me  one  night,  an'  la- 
bored to  sech  purpose, 
Thet  (ez  an    owl   bv  dkylight  'mongst  a 

flock  o'  teazin'  chirpers 
Sees  clearer  'n  mud  the  wickedness  o'  eatin' 

little  birds) 
I  see  my  error  an'  agreed  to  shen  it  arter- 

wurds ; 
An'  I  should  say,  (to  jedge  our  folks  by 

facs  in  my  possession,) 
Thet  three 's  Unannermous  where  one 's  a 

'Riginal  Secession  ; 
So  it 's  a  thing  yon  fellers  North  may  safely 

bet  your  chink  on, 
Thet  we  're    all  water-proofed    agin  th' 

nsurpin'  reign  o'  Lincoln. 

Jeff 's  game.  He 's  gnt  another  plan  thet  hez 

perticlar  merits. 
In  givin'  things  a  cbeerfle  look  an'  stiffoin' 

loose-hung  sperits ; 
For  while  your  million  papers,  wut  with 

lyin'  an'  discossin', 
Keep  folks's  tempers  all  on  eend 

an' 
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A-wondrin'    this    an'    gaeasin'  thet,    an' 

dreadin'  every  mght 
The  breeehin'  o'  the  UiUTazse  11  break 

afore  it  'a  li^t. 
Out  papers  doo't  portend  to  print  on'y  wnt 

Garment  ehooee, 
An'  thet  insnree  na  all  to  git  the  very  best 

o'  noose: 
Jeff  hex  it  of  all  sorts  an'  kines,  an'  sazres 

it  oat  es  wanted, 
So 's  't  OTery  man  gits  wnt  he  likes  an'  no- 
body ain't  scanted ; 
Sometimes   it's  Tkst'ries   (they're  llwut 

all    ther'   is    that's    cheap    down 

here,) 
Sometimes  it  'a  France  an'  England  on  the 

jvmp  to  interfere. 
Fact  is,  the  less  the  people  know  o'  wnt 

tiier*  is  a-doin', 
The  hendier  'tis  for  Gn^'ment,  sence  it 

benders  troable  brewin' ; 
An'  noose  is  like  a  shinplaster,  —  it 's  good, 

ef  you  belicTe  it. 
Or,  wnt 's  all  same,  the  other  man  thet 's 

ffoin'  to  receive  it : 
Ef  yon 'ye  a  son  in  th'  army,  wy,  it 's  com- 

f ortin'  to  hear 
He  11  hcT  no  gretter  resk  to  run  than  seein' 

th'  in'my's  rear, 
Coz,  ef  an  F.  F.  looki  at  'em,  they  oilers 

break  an'  run. 
Or  wilt  right  down  ez  debtors  will  thet 

stomble  on  a  dun, 
(Ad'  this,  ef  an'thin',  proves  the  wuth  o' 

proper  femly  pnde, 
Fer  sech  mean  shocks  ez  creditors  are  all 

on  Lincoln's  side)  ; 
£f  I  hey  scrip  thet  won't  go  off  no  more  'n 

a  Belgin  rifle, 
An'  read  thet  it's  at  par  on  'Change,  it 

makes  me  feel  deli'fle; 
It's  cheerio',  to,  where   every  man  mos' 

fortify  his  bed, 
To  hear  thet  Freedom 's  the  one  thing  oor 

darkies  mos'ly  dread. 
An'  thet  experonce,  time  'n'  agin,  to  Dixie's 

Land  hez  shown 
Ther'  's  nothin'  like  a  powder-cask  fer  a 

stiddy  corner-stone  ; 
Ain't  it  ez  good  ez  nuts,  when  salt  is  sellin' 

by  the  ounce 
For  its  own  weight  in  Treash*ry-bons,  (ef 

bought  in  small  amounts,) 
When   even  whiskey 's   gittin'   skurce  an 

sugar  can't  be  found. 


To  know  thet  all  the  eUsrmenIs  o'  luxury 

abound? 
An'  dont  it  glorify  sal'-porky  to  eonoe  to 

undentend 
It 's  wnt  the  Richmon*  editon  eall  fatness 

o'  the  land  1 
Nex'  thing  to  knowin'  you  're  wdl  off  is 

nut  to  know  when  y'  aint ; 
An'  ef  Jeff  says  all's  goin'  wal,  who  11 

yentur^  t'  say  it  aint  ? 

This  cairn  the  Constitooshon  xoun'  ez  Jeff 

doosin  his  hat 
Is  hendier  a  drefifle  sight,  an'  oomea  more 

kin'  o'pat 
I  tell  ye  wnt,  my  jedgment  is  you  're  pooty 

sure  to  fail, 
Ez  long  'z  the  heed  keeps  tnmin'  back  for 

connsel  to  the  tail : 
Th'  adyantiges  of  oor  eonsam  for  bein' 

prompt  air  giet. 
While,  long  o'  Con^pess,  yon  can't  strike, 

'f  you  git  an  iron  bet ; 
They  bother  ronn'  with  argooin',  an'  yi^ 

r'ous  sorts  o'  f  oolin'. 
To  make  sure  ef  it's  leglly  het,  an'  all  the 

while  it 's  ooolin'. 
So 's  't  when  you  come  to  strike,  it  ain't  no 

gret  to  wish  ye  j'y  on. 
An'  hurts  the  hammer  z  much  or  more  es 

wnt  it  doos  the  iron, 
Jeff  don't  allow  no  jawin'-sprees  for  three 

months  at  a  stretch, 
Knowin'  the  ears  loog  speeches  suits  air 

mostly  made  to  metch ; 
He  jes'  ropes  in  jova  tongoey  chaps  an' 

refiftar  ten-mch  bores 
An'  lets  ^m  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  11 

do  it  with  closed  doors  ; 
So  they  ain't  no  more  bothersome  than  ef 

we  'd  took  an'  sonk  'em. 
An'  yit  enj'y  th'  exclusive  right  to  one 

another's  Boncombe 
'thoot  doin'  nobody  no  hort,  an'  'thoot  its 

costin'  nothm', 
Their  paf  bein'  jes'  Confedrit  funds,  they 

findin'  keep  an'  dothin' ; 
•They  taste  the  sweets  o'  public  life,  an' 

plan  their  little  jobs, 
An'  sock  the  Treash'ry  (no  gret  harm,  for 

it 's  ez  dry  ez  cobs,) 
An'  go  thro  all  &e  motioos  jest  ez  safe  ez 

in  a  prison, 
An'  hev  their  bosiness  to  themselves,  while 

Boregard  hez  hisn : 
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£i  long  'z  be  gives  the  Hessinns  fits,  com- 

tnittecB  c&n't  make  botiier 
*bout  whether  't  's  daoe  t)ie  legle  way  or 

whether  't  's  done  tother. 
Aa'  I  tell  you  jou  've  gut  to  lam  thet  War 

nin't  one  loDg  teeter 
Betwixt  /  man'  to  an'  'Twun't  du,  debatin' 

like  a  skeetur 
Afore  he  lights,  —  all  is,  to  give  the  other 

side  a  millin'. 
Ad'  arter  tbet's  done,  tb'  ain't  no  resk  but 

wut  theloi'llbe  willin'; 
Ko  aetter  wut  the  guT'ment  is,  e£  nigh  ex 

A   lickin'  's  constitooahuoal,  pervidin'   We 

don't  git  it, 
Jeff  don't  Stan'  dilly-dalljin',  afore  be  takes 

a  fort, 

Bi'  Sooprei 
Nor  don't  want  fortj-'Ieveu  weeks  o'  jawin' 

an'  expoundiu'. 
To  prove  a  nigger  hez  a  right  to  save  him, 

ef  he  's  drowndln' ; 
Whereas  ole  Abe  'ud  sink  afore  he  'd  let  a, 

darkie  boost  biui, 
TS  Tanej  should  u't  come  along  an'  bed  n't 

iiiterdoooed  hiin. 
It  ain't  yonr  twenty  millions  thet  '11  ever 

block  Jeff's  game, 
But  one  Man  thet  wun't  let  *em  jog  jest  ez 

he  's  takin'  aim ; 
Your  numbers  they  may  strengthen  ye  or 

weaken  ye,  ez  't  heppens 
Thej  're   willin'   to   be    belpiu'   hands   or 

wuss-'n-DOtbin'  cap'na. 

l\e  chose  my  side,  an'  't  ain't  no  odds  ef  I 

wm  drawed  with  magnets. 
Or  ef  I  thought  it  prudenter  to  jine  the 

niebes'  bagnets  ; 
I've  made  my   ch'ice,   an'   ciphered   out, 

&om  all  I  see  an'  heard, 
Th'  ole  Conatitooshun  never  'd  git  her  decks 

for  action  cleared, 
I«ng'z  yon  elect   for   Congressmen   poor 

sbotes  thet  want  to  go 
Col  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub  no 

otherways  than  so, 
An'  let  yonr  bes'  men  stnj-  to  home  coz  they 

won't  show  ez  talkers, 
Kor  can't  be  hired  to  fool  ye  an'  sof'-soap 


Ez  tbougb  eiperunce  thriv  by  change  o' 
fiilK,  like  corn  an'  kerrits. — 

Long  'z  you  allow  a  critter's  "  chiims  "  cox, 
spite  a'  shoves  an'  tippins, 

He 's  kep'  his  private  pan  jest  where 
'twould    ketch    mos'   public    drip* 

Long  'z  A.  'il  turn  tu  an'  grin'  B.  'h  eie,  ef 

B.  11  help  him  grin  hisn, 
(An'  tbet's  the  main  idee  by  which  your 

leadin*  men  hev  risen,)  — 
Long  'z  you  let  ary  exe  be  grouu',  'less  't  is 

to  cut  th«  weasan' 
O'  sneaks  thet  dnnno  tilt  tbey  're  told  wut 

is  an'  wut  ain't  Treason,  — 
Long  'z  ye  give  out  commissions  to  a  lot  o' 

peddlin'  drones 
Thet  trade  in  whiskey  with  their  men  an' 

skin  'em  to  their  bones, — 
Long  'z  ye  sift  out  "  safe  "  canderdates  thet 

Coz  they  're  so  tbund'rin'  eminent  for  bein' 

An'  hain't  no  record,  ez   it 's   called,  for 

folks  to  pick  a  hole  in, 
Ez  ef  it  hurt  a  man  to  hev  a  body  with  a 

An'  it  WDZ  ostentasbun  to  be  showin'  on  't 

When  half  bis  feller-citizens  contrive  to  du 

without,  — 
Long  'z  you  suppose  your  votes  can  turn 

biled  kebbage  into  brain. 
An'  ary  roan  thet 's  pop'lar  's  St  to  drive  a 

lightnin'- train,  — 
Long 'i  you  believe  democracy  means  I'm 

ez  good  ez  you  be. 
An'  that  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can't  be  a 

knave  or  booby,  — 
Long  'z  Congress  seems  purvidcd,  like  yer 

street-cars  an'  yer  'busses, 
With  oilers  room  for  ies'  one  more  o'  your 

spiled-iu-bakin  cusses, 
Dough  'tbout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an'  yit 

with  meaus  about  'em 
(Like    essence-peddlers  i)    thet  11    maks 

folks  long  to  be  without  'em, 
Jes  heavy   'nough   to  turn  a  scale  thet  '■ 

doubtile  the  wrong  way, 
An'  make  their  nat'ral  arsenal  o'  beiii'  nasty 

Long  'z  them  things  last,  (an'  /  don't  see 
no  gret  eigna  of  improvin',) 
'  A  rajitlc  EDpbanuim  for  tlia  Aaiciiev 
tli«  JTrpAUu. 
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I  sha'n't  up  stakes,  not  hardly  yit,  nor  't 
would  n't  pay  for  movin'; 

For,  'fore  you  lick  us,  it  '11  be  the  long'st 
day  ever  you  see. 

Youm,  (ez  I  'zpec'  to  be  nez*  spring,) 

B.,  Mabkiss  o'  Bio  Boost. 


No.  IV 

A  MESSAGE  OF  JEFF  DAVIS   IN 
SECRET  SESSION 

ConjecturaUy  reported  by  H.  Biglow 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam,  10  March,  1862. 

GENTLEBfEN,  —  My  leisure  has  been  so 
entirely  occupied  with  the  hitherto  fruitless 
endeavour  to  decypher  the  Runick  inscrip- 
tion whose  fortunate  discovery  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  communication,  thiat  I  have  not 
found  time  to  discuss,  as  I  had  intended, 
the  great  problem  of  what  we  are  to  do  with 
slavery,  —  a  topiek  on  which  the  publick 
mind  in  this  place  is  at  present  more  than 
ever  agitated.  What  my  wishes  and  hopes 
are  I  need  not  say,  but  for  safe  conclusions 
I  do  not  conceive  that  we  are  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  enough  on  which  to  bottom 
them  with  certainty.  Acknowledging  the 
hand  of  Providence,  as  I  do,  in  all  events, 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  they 
are  wiser  than  we,  and  am  willing  to  wait 
till  we  have  made  this  continent  once  more 
a  place  where  freemen  can  live  in  security 
and  honour,  before  assuming  any  further 
responsibility.  This  is  the  view  taken  by 
my  neighbour  Habakkuk  Sloansure,  Esq., 
the  president  of  our  bank,  whose  opinion  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  has  great  weight 
with  me,  as  I  have  generally  found  it  to  be 
justified  by  the  event,  and  whose  counsel, 
had  I  followed  it,  would  have  saved  me 
from  an  unfortunate  investment  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  painful  economies  of 
half  a  century  in  the  Northwest-Passage 
Tunnel.  After  a  somewhat  animated  discus- 
sion with  this  gentleman  a  few  days  since,  I 
expanded,  on  the  audi  alteram  partem  prin- 
ciple, something  which  he  happened  to  say 
by  way  of  illustration,  into  the  following 
fable. 


FESTINA  LENTE 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  pool 
Fringed  all  about  with  flag^leaveB  oool 
And  spotted  with  oow-lilies  garish. 
Of  frogs  and  pouts  the  ancient  pamh. 
Alders  the  creaking  redwinn  smk  cm, 
Tuaaocks  that  house  Uithe  Bob  o*  Linodbi 
Hedged  round  the  nnaiwailed  sednmcm. 
Where  muskrats  piled  their  cells  Carthnaian ; 
And  many  a  moos-embroidered  log. 
The  watering-plaoe  of  summer  frog. 
Slept  and  decayed  with  patient  skill, 
As  watering-plaoes  sometimes  will. 

Now  in  this  Abbey  of  Theleme, 

Which  realized  the  fairest  dream 

That  ever  doadne  bull-frog  had. 

Sunned  on  a  half -sunk  lily-^>ad^ 

Hiere  rose  a  party  with  a  mianon 

To  mend  the  polhwogs*  condition. 

Who  notified  die  selectmen 

To  call  a  meeting  there  and  then. 

'*  Some  kind  of  steps,"  they  said,  **  are  needed ; 

Hiev  donH  come  on  so  fast  as  we  did: 

Let  s  dock  their  tails  ;  if  that  don^t  make  *em 

YrogA  by  brevet,  the  Old  One  take  *em  ! 

That  boy,  that  came  the  other  day 

To  dig  some  flag-root  down  this  way. 

His  jack-knife  left,  and  't  is  a  sign 

That  Heaven  approves  of  our  design : 

'T  were  wickea  not  to  urge  the  step  (m. 

When  Providence  has  sent  the  weapon.  * 

Old  croakers,  deacons  of  the  mire. 

That  led  the  deep  batrachiui  choir, 

Uk  !    TJk  !    Caronk  !  with  bass  that  might 

Have  left  Lablache*s  out  of  sight. 

Shook  nobby  heads,  and  said,     No  go ! 

You  M  better  let  'em  try  to  grow : 

Old  Doctor  Time  is  slow,  but  still 

He  does  know  how  to  make  a  pill.** 

But  vain  was  all  their  hoarsest  baas. 
Their  old  experience  out  of  place. 
And  spite  of  croaking  and  entreating. 
The  vote  was  carried  in  marsh-meeting. 

*•  Lord  knows,*'  protest  the  poUiwogs, 

"  We  *re  anxious  to  be  grown-up  fxogs ; 

But  don*t  push  in  to  do  the  work 

Of  Nature  till  she  prove  a  shirk  ; 

*T  is  not  by  jumps  that  she  advances. 

But  wins  her  way  by  circumstances : 

Pray,  wait  awhile,  until  you  know 

We  're  so  contrived  as  not  to  grow ; 

Let  Nature  take  her  ovm  direction. 

And  she  '11  absorb  our  imperfection ; 

You  might  n't  like  *em  to  appear  with. 

But  we  must  have  the  things  to  steer  with.* 

*'  No,"  piped  the  party  of  reform, 
**  All  great  results  are  ta'en  by  storm  ; 
Fate  nolds  her  best  gifts  till  we  show 
We  *ve  strength  to  make  her  let  them  go ; 
The  Providence  that  works  in  history. 


And  wenu  to  ume  folks  luch  a  mysurf . 
Dims  not  ur»B|i  slunly  un  incog.. 
But  moTea  bj  jumiis,  a  nUBht J  frog ; 
No  more  n^joct  dm  Age's  uhrisui, 
Yuur  queuea  are  an  auzuliruuUui ; 
No  more  the  Foture'«  pnmuie  mock, 
Bat  lay  7«u  bull  unm  the  block, 
Thankfm  that  we  the  nienaa  bavu  voted 
To  hare  Jon  thus  tu  frogs  promoted." 

The  Mag  was  done,  the  toils  irere  cropped. 

And  home  each  philntadpule  hopper], 

In  faith  rewarded  to  exalt, 

And  wait  the  beKutifol  result. 

Too  soon  it  came ;  otir  pool,  no  luoe 

The  theme  of  patriot  hull-frog's  song, 

Next  day  was  reeking,  fit  to  smother, 

With  heads  and  taik  that  missed  each  other, - 

Hen  anootleu  tails,  there  tailless  suonta; 

The  only  gainers  were  the  pouto. 


I  lower  to  the  highei 

.0  ths  top,  is  Nature 
embno  Good,  to  ret 


I  think  that  nothing  will  ever  give  per- 
maaeat  peace  aud  security  to  this  continent 
bat  tbe  extirpation  of  SUveij  therefrom, 
aiul  that  the  occasion  is  nigh ;  but  I  would 
du  nothing  hastilj  or  vindictively,  nor  pw- 
luuie  to  jog  the  elboir  of  Providence.  No 
desperate  measures  for  me  till  we  arc  sure 
that  all  others  are  hopeless, — Jiectere  si  ne- 
oum  8ITPBROS,  Aeheranla  r/iovebo.  To  make 
Emancipation  a  reforui  instead  of  a  revolu- 
tion is  worth  a  little  patience,  that  we  may 
have  the  Border  States  first,  and  then  the 
noD-shivBhuldero  of  the  Cotton  States,  with 
us  in  principle,  —  a  consummation  that 
■eenis  to  be  nearer  than  muny  imagine. 
fiat  Juntitia,  mat  calum,  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense  by  statesmen,  wliose  prob- 
lem ii  to  get  justice  done  with  as  little  jar 
■a  possible  to  eiisting  order,  which  has  at 
least  so  mnch  of  heaven  in  it  that  it  is  not 
chaos.  Oar  first  duty  toward  our  enslaved 
brotber  is  to  educate  liim,  whether  he  be 
white  or  blaok.  The  first  need  of  the  free 
black  is  to  elevate  himself  according  to  the 
standard  of  this  material  generation.  So 
•oon  as  the  Ethiopian  goes  in  his  ebariot,  he 
will  find  not  only  Apostles,  bnt  Chief 
Priests  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees  willing 
to  ride  with  him. 


I  tejoiee  in  the  President's  late  Message, 


which  at  last  proclaims  the  Government 
on  tbe  side  of  freedom,  justice,  and  sound 
policy. 

As  I  write,  comes  tbe  news  of  our  dis- 
aster at  Hampton  Kuads.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  supineness  which,  after  fair 
warning,  leaves  wood  to  an  unequal  conflict 
with  iron.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  have 
tbe  right  on  our  side,  if  we  stick  to  the  old 
Hint-lock  of  tradition.  I  have  observed 
in  my  parochial  experience  {haud  iynarui 
mail)  that  the  Devil  is  prompt  to  adopt  the 
hltest  inventions  of  destructive  warfare, 
and  may  thus  take  even  such  a  three-decker 
as  Bishop  Butler  at  an  advantage.  It  is 
curious,  that,  as  gunpowder  made  armour 
useless  on  shore,  so  armour  is  having  its 
revenge  by  baffling  its  old  enemy  at  sea  ; 
and  tnat,  while  gunpowder  robbed  land 
warfare  of  nearly  all  its  picturesquenes* 
to  ?ive  even  greater  atatelinea»  and  sub- 
limity to  a  sca-Hght,  armour  bids  fair  to 
degrade  the  tatter  into  a  squabble  between 
two  iron-shelled  turtles. 

Yours,  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Homer  Wiuiuk,  A.  M. 

P,  S.  —  I  had  wellnigh  forgotten  to  gay 
that  tbe  object  of  this  letter  is  to  enclose  a 
communication  from  tbe  gifted  pen  of  Mr. 


I  a  messige,  my  friens,  t'  other 


To  tell  jou  I  'd  nothiu'  pertickler  to  say  : 
't  wui  the  day  our  new  nation  gut  kin'  o* 

stillborn. 
So 't   wuz   my   pleasant   dooty   t'  acknow- 
ledge the  corn. 
An'  I  see  clearly  then,  ef  I  did  n't  before, 
Thet  the  augur  in  inauguration  nieonsftore. 
I  need  n't  tell  you  thet   my  messige  wuz 

To  diffuse   correc'  notions  in  France  an' 

Gret  Britten, 
An'  agin  to  impress  on  the  pappy  la  r  mind 
The  comfort  an'  wisdom  o'goin  it  blind,— 
To  say  tbet  I  did  n't  abate  not  a  hooter 
O'  my  faith  in  a  happy  an'  glorious  futor'. 
Ex  rich  in  each  aoshle  an'  pli tickle  blessin' 
£z  them   tliet  we  now  bed  the  joy  o'  po*- 

Witb  a  people  united,  an'  longin'  to  die 
For  wut  tee  call  their  country,  without  aak- 
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An'  all  the  gret  things  we  concluded  to 

slope  fur 
Ex  much  within  reach  now  ex  ever — to 

hope  for. 
We  've  gut  all  the  ellermentSy  this  very 

hour, 
Thet  make  up  a  fus'-class,  self-govemin' 

power: 
We  Ve  a  war,  an'  a  debt,  an'  a  flag;  an'  ef 

this 
Ain't  to  be  inderpendunt,  why,  wut  on  airth 

is? 
An'  nothin'  now  benders  our  takin'  our 

station 
£x   the  freest,  enlightenedest,  civerlized 

nation, 
Built  up  on  our  bran'-new  politickle  thesis 
Thet  a  Grov'ment's  fust  right  is  to  tumble 

to  pieces,  — 
I  say  notmn'  benders  our  takin'  our  place 
£z  the  very  fus'-best  o'  the  whole  human 

race, 
A  spittin'  tobacker  ez  proud  ez  you  please 
On  Victory's   bes'  carpets,   or  loafin'  at 

ease 
In  the  Tool'ries  front-parlor,  discnssin'  af- 
fairs 
With  our  heels  on  the  backs  o'  Napoleon's 

new  chairs. 
An'    princes    a-mizin'    our    cocktails    an' 

slines,  — 
Ezcep',  wi3,  excep'  jest  a  very  few  things, 
Sech  ez  navies  an   armies  an'  wherewith  to 

pay, 

An*  gettin'  our  sogers  to  run  t'  other  way, 
An'  not  be  too  over-pertickler  in  tryin' 
To  hunt  up  the  very  las'  ditches  to  die  in. 

Ther*  are  critters  so  base  thet  they  want  it 

explained 
Jes'  wut  is  the   totle  amount  thet  we  've 

gained, 
£z  ef  we  could  maysure  stupenjious  events 
By  the  low  Yankee  stan'ard  o'  dollars  an' 

cents: 
They  seem  to  forgit,  thet,  sence  last  year 

revolved. 
We  've   succeeded  in  gittin'  seceshed  an' 

dissolved. 
An'  thet  no  one  can't  hope  to  git  thru  dis- 

solootion 
thout  some  kin'  o'  strain  on  the  best  Con- 

stitootion. 
Who  asks  for  a  prospec'  more  flettrin'  an' 


When  from  here  clean  to  Texas  it 's  all 

one  free  fight  ? 
Hain't  we  rescued  from  Seward  the  gret 

leadin'  f eaturs 
Thet  makes  it  wuth  while  to  bo  reasonin' 

creaturs? 
Hain't  we  saved  Habus  Coppers,  improved 

it  in  fact. 
By  suspendin'  the  Unionists  'stid  o'  the 

Act? 
Ain't  the  laws  free  to  all?    Where  on 

airth  else  d'  ye  see 
Every  freeman  improvin'  his  own  rope  an' 

tree? 
Ain't  our  piety  sech   (in  our  speeches  an' 

messiges) 
Ez  t'  astonish  ourselves  in  the  bes'-com- 

posed  pessiges, 
An'  to  make  folks  thet  knowed  ns  in  th' 

ole  state  o'  things 
Think  convarsion  ez  easy  ex  drinkin'  gin- 
slings  ? 

It 's  ne'ssary  to  take  a  good  confident  tone 
With  the  public;  but  nere,  jest  amongst 

us,  I  own 
Things  look  blacker  'n  thunder.    Ther'  's 

no  use  denyin' 
We  're  clean  out  o'  money,  an'  'most  out  o' 

lyin'; 
Two  things  a  young  nation  can't  mennage 

without,         ▼ 
Ef  she  wants  to  look  wal  at  her  fust  comin' 

out; 
For  the  fust  supplies  physickle  strength, 

while  the  second 
Gives  a  morril  edvantage  thet 's  hard  to  be 

reckoned: 
For  this  latter  I  'm  willin'  to  da  wut  I 

can; 
For  the  former  you  'U  hev  to  consult  on  a 

plan, — 
Though  OUT  fust  want  (an'  this  pint  I  want 

your  best  views  on) 
Is  plausible  paper  to  print  I.  O.  U.s  on. 
Some   genulemen  think  it  would  cure  all 

our  cankers 
In  the  way  o'  finance,  ef  we  jes'  hanged 

the  bankers; 
An'  I  own  the  proposle  'ud  square  with  my 

views, 
Ef  their  lives  wuz  n't  aU  thet  we  'd  left 

'em  to  lose. 
Some  say  thet  more  confidence  might  be 

inspired, 
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£f  we  voted  our  cities  an'  towns  to  be 

fired,— 
A  plan  thet  'nd  suttenly  tax  our  endurance, 
Coz  't  would  be  our  own  bills  we  should 

git  for  th'  insurance; 
But    cinders,  no  metter  how  sacred  we 

think  'em, 
Might  n't   strike  furrin    minds    ez  good 

sources  of  income, 
Nor  the  people,  perhaps,  would  n't  like  the 

eclaw 
O'  bein'  all  turned  into  paytriots  by  law. 
Some  want  we  should  Duy.  all  the  cotton 

an'  bum  it. 
On  a  pledge,  when  we  Ve  gut  thru  the 

war,  to  return  it,  — 
Then  to  take  the  proceeds  an'  hold  them  ez 

security 
For  an  issue  o'  bonds  to  be  met  at  maturity 
With  an  issue  o'  notes  to  be  paid  in  hard 

cash 
On  the  fus'  Monday  follerin'  the  'tamal 

Allsmash: 
This  hez  a  safe  air,  an',  once  hold  o'  the 

gold, 
'nd  leave  our  yile  plunderers  out  in  the 

cold. 
An'  might  temp'  John  Bull,  ef  it  warn't  for 

the  dip  he 
Once  gut  from  the  banks  o'  my  own  Mas- 

sissippL 
Some  think  we  could  make,  by  arrangin' 

the  figgers, 
A  bendy  home-currency  out  of  our  niggers; 
But  it  wun't  du  to  lean  much  on  ary  sech 

staff. 
For  they  're  gittin'  tu  current  a'ready,  by 

half. 

One  gennleman  says,  ef  we  lef  our  loan 

out 
Where  Royd  could  git  hold  on 't  he  'd  take 

it,  no  doubt; 
Bat 't  ain't  jes'  the  takin,  though  't  hez  a 

good  look, 
We  mus'  git  sunthin'  out  on  it  arter  it 's 

took. 
An*  we  need  now  more  'n  ever,  with  sorrer 

I  own, 
Thet  some  one  another  should  let  us  a  loan, 
Sence  a  so|;er  wun't  fight,  on'y  jes'  while 

he£awshis 
Frj  down  on  the  nail,  for  the  best  of  all 


'thout  askin'to  know  wut  the  quarrel  's 

about,  — 
An'  once  come  to  thet,  why,  our  game  is 

played  out. 
It 's  ez  true  ez  though  I  should  n't  never 

hev  said  it, 
Thet  a  hitch  hez  took  place  in  our  system 

o'  credit; 
I  swear  it 's  all  right  in  my  speeches  an' 

messiges, 
But  ther'  's  idees  afloat,  ez  ther'  is  about 

sessiges : 
Folks  wun't  take  a  bond  ez  a  basis  to  trade 

on. 
Without  nosin'  round  to  find  out  wut  it 's 

made  on, 
An'  the  thought  more  an'  more  thru  the 

public  min'  crosses 
Thet  our  Treshry  hez  gut  'mos'  too  many 

dead  bosses. 
Wut 's  called  credit,  you  see,  is  some  like 

a  balloon, 
Thet  looks  while  it's  up  'most  ez  ham- 
some  'z  a  moon. 
But  once  git  a  leak  in 't,  an'  wut  looked  so 

grand 
Caves  righ'  down  in  a  jiffy  ez  flat  ez  your 

hand. 
Now  the  world  is  a  drefifle  mean  place,  for 

our  sins, 
Where  ther'  ollus  is  critters  about  with 

long  pins 
A-prickin'  the  bubbles  we  've  blowed  with 

sech  care, 
An'  provin'  ther'  's  nothin'  inside  but  bad 

air: 
They  're  all  Stuart  Millses,  poor- white  trash, 

an'  sneaks, 
Without  no  more  chiwerlry  'n  Choctaws  or 

Creeks, 
Who  think  a  real  gennleman's  promise  to 

pay 
Is  meant  to  be  took  in  trade's  ornery  way  : 
Them  fellers  an'  I  could  n'  never  agree  ; 
They  're  the  nateral  foes  o'  the  Southun 

Idee ; 
I  'd  gladly  take  all  of  our  other  resks  on 

me 
To  be  red  o'  this  low-lived  politikle  'con- 

'myJ 

Now  a  dastardly  notion  is  gittin*  about 
Thet  our  bladder  is  bust  an'  the  ,iw»«  ^w^-^^n* 
out, 
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An'  onless  we  can  mennage  in  some  way  to 

stop  it, 
Why,   the  thing's  a  gone  coon,  an'  we 

might  ez  wal  drop  it. 
Brag  works  wal  at  fast,  but  it  ain't  jes'  the 

thing 
For  a  stiddy  tnves'ment  the    shiners  to 

bring. 
An'   votin'    we  're    prosp'rous  a  hundred 

times  over 
Won't  change  bein'  starved  into  livin'  in 

clover. 
Manassas  done  sunthin'  tow'rds  drawin'  the 

wool 
O'er  the  green,  antislavery  eyes  o'  John 

Bull: 
Oh,  fcamH  it  a  godsend,  jes'  when  sech 

tight  fixes 
Wuz    crowdiu'    us    mourners,    to    throw 

double-sizes  I 
I  wuz  tempted  to  think,  an'  it  wuz  n't  no 

wonder, 
Ther'  wuz  reelly  a  Providence,  —  over  or 

under,  — 
VHien,  all  packed  for  Nashville,  I  fust 

ascertained 
From  the  papers  up  North  wut  a  victory 

we  'd  gained. 
*t  wuz  the  time  for  diffusin'  correc'  views 

abroad 
Of  our  union  an'  strength  an'  relyin'  on 

God  ; 
An',  fact,  when  I  'd  gut  thru  my  fust  big 

surprise, 
I  much  ez  half  blieved  in  my  own  tallest 

lies, 
An'  conveyed   the    idee    thet    the   whole 

Soutbun  popperlace 
Wuz  Spartans  all  on  the  keen  jump  for 

Thermopperlies, 
Thet  set  on  the  Liucolnites'  bombs  till  they 

bust, 
An'  fight  for  the   priv'leg^   o'   dyin'    the 

fust ; 
But  Roanoke,  Bufort,  Millspring,  an'  the 

rest 
Of  our  recent  stam-f  ore  most  successes  out 

West, 
Hain't  left  us  a  foot  for  our   swellin'  to 

stand  on,  — 
We  've  showed  too  much  o*  wut  Buregard 

calls  abandon^ 
For  all   our   Thermopperlies    (an'   it 's   a 

marcy 


We  hain't  hed  no  more)  hey  ben  clean  vicy- 

varsy. 
An'  wut  Spartans  wuz  leV  when  the  battle 

wuz  done 
Wuz  them  thet  wuz  too  unambitious  to  run. 

Oh,  ef  we  hed  on'y  jes'  eut  Keecognition, 
Things  now  would  ha'  oen  in  a  different 

position  I 
Tou  'd  ha'  hed  all  you  wanted  :  the  paper 

blockade 
Smashed  up  into    toothpicks ;    unlimited 

trade 
In  the  one  thing  thet 's  needfle,  till  niggers, 

I  swow, 
Hed  ben  thicker  'n  provisional  shin-pUsters 

now; 
Quinine  by  the  ton  'ginst  the  shakes  when 

they  seize  ye  ; 
Nice  paper  to  coin  into  C.  S.  A.  specie  ; 
The  voice  of  the  driver  'd  be  heerd  in  our 

land. 
An'  the  univarse  scringe,  ef  we  lifted  our 

hand : 
Would  n't  thet  be  some  like  a  fulfillin'  the 

prophecies. 
With  all  the  fus'  fem'lies  in  all  the  fust 

offices? 
't  wuz  a  beautiful  dream,  an'  all  sorrer  is 

idle, — 
But  ef  Lincoln  tvotdd  ha'  hauged  Mason  an' 

SlideU  1 
For  would  n't  the  Yankees  hev  found  they  'd 

ketched  Tartars, 
Ef  they  'd  raised  two  sech  critters  as  them 

into  martyrs  ? 
Mason  touz  F.  r .  V.,  though  a  cheap  card 

to  win  on. 
But  t'other  was  jes'  New  York  trash  to 

begin  on  ; 
They  ain't  o'  no  good  in  European  pellices. 
But  think  wut  a  help  they'd  ha'  ben  on 

their  gallowses  ! 
They'd  ha'  felt  they  wuz  truly  fulfillin' 

their  mission, 
An'  oh,  how  dog-cheap  we  'd  ha'  gut  Kee- 
cognition ! 

But    somehow    another,    wutever    we  've 

tried. 
Though   the  the'ry's  fust-rate,   the   facs 

umn*t  coincide  : 
Facs  are  contrary  'z  muies,  an'  ez  hard  in 

the  mouth. 


e  South. 

Beeb  bein'  the  case,  we  he<l  beat  look  about 
For  some  kin'  o'  waj  to  slip  our  aecks  out  : 
Le'  's  vote   our  ha'  dollar,  ef  one  can  be 

(An',   at  aay   rata,    rotin'   it  bcz  a  good 

sound,)  — 
Le'  's  swear  tbet  to  arms  all  our  people  U 

fl^n'. 
(The  ccittecB  can't  read,  an'  wun't  know 

how  we're  lyin'i)  — 
Tbet  Toombs  ia  advancin'  to  suck  Ciiiciu- 

With  a  rovin'  commissioD   to  pillage    an' 

slahter,— 
Tbet  we  've  tbrowed  to  the  winds  all  regard 

for  wut's  lawfle. 
Ad' gone  in  for  suntliin'  proniiscu'slj  awfle. 
Te  Me,  hitherto,  it 's  our  own  knavea  au' 

fooU 
Tbet   we  've   used,  (thoae   for  whetstones, 

an' t' others  ez  tools,) 
An'  now  our  las'  uhauee  Is  in  puttin'  to  test 
The  same  kin*  o'  cattle  up  North  an'  out 

West,  — 
Tour  Bel ra nuts,  Yallaudighams,  Woodscs, 

Poor  shotes  tbet  ye  could  n't  persuade  us 


Not  L 


les,  though  we  're  willin' 
i'  then,  when  we  happen 


1  ornery 
to  feed  '( 
With  a  nod  Don 

Whj,  for  m;  part,  I  'd  mther  shake  bands 

with  a  nigger 
Than  with  cusses  that  load  an'  don't  darst 

dror  a  trigger; 
They  're   the   wust   wooden   nutmegs    the 

Yankees  perdooce, 
Sha^  everjwhcres  else,  an'  jes'  sound  on 

the  goose; 
They  ain  t  wutb  a  cuas,  an'  I  set  nothin'  hy 

Bat  we  're  in  aech  a.  fii  tbet   I  s'poae   we 

mua'  try  'em. 
1 —    But,  Gennlemen,  here  's  n  despatch 

jes'  come  in 
ffbich  shows  tbet  the  tide  's  begun  tumin' 

Gtet  Comfedrit  success  !   Clumbus  eeva- 

cooatedt 
I  rnus'  mn  down  an'  hev  the  thing  properly 

stated. 
An'  show  wut  a  triumph  it  is,  an'  how  lucky 


Tofin'Ujgitredo' tbetcusaed  Gentticky, — 
An'  how,  sence  Fort  Donelson,  wiuuin   the 

day 
Cotuist*  in  triumphantly  gittin'  away. 


SPEECH  OF  HONOURABLE  PRE- 
SERVED DOE  IN  SECRET  CAU- 
CUS 


JijU.au,  12tb  April,  1862. 
Gentlemen,  —  As  I  cauuot  hut  hope 
that  the  ultimate,  if  not  speedy,  success  of 
the  national  amis  is  now  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, sure  as  I  am  of  the  righteousnets  uf 
our  cause  aud  its  consequent  claim  on  the 
blessing  of  God,  (for  1  would  not  show  a 
faith  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pagan  historian 
with  his  Facile  evenil  quod  DU  cordi  at,)  it 
seems  to  me  a  suitable  occasion  to  withdraw 
oLir  minds  a  moment  from  the  confusing  din 
of  battle  to  objects  of  peaceful  and  per- 
manent interest.  Let  us  not  neglect  the 
monuments  of  preterite  history  because 
what  shall  be  history  is  so  diligently  mak- 
ing under  our  eyes.  Crat  ingens  ilerahama 
aquoT ;  to-morrow  will  he  time  enough  for 
that  stormy  sea  ;  to-day  let  me  engage  tho 
attention  of  your  readers  with  the  Runick 
inscription  to  whose  fortunate  discovery  I 
have  heretofore  alluded.  Well  may  we  say 
with  the  poet,  Malta  rmascuntur  qua  jam 
fxcidrre.  And  I  would  premise,  that,  al- 
though I  can  no  longer  resist  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses  from  tbe  stone  before 
me  to  tbe  ante-Columbian  discovery  of  this 
continent  hy  the  Northmen ,oenii  indgtiaima, 
as  they  are  called  in  a  Palermitan  inscrip- 
tion, written  fortunately  in  a  less  debatable 
character  than  that  which  I  am  about  to 
decipher,  yet  I  would  by  no  means  be  un> 
derstood  as  wishing  to  vilipend  tbe  merits 
of  the  great  Genoese,  whose  name  will 
never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  inspiring 
strains  of  "  Hail  Colnmbia"  shall  continue 
to  be  heard.  Though  he  must  be  stripped 
also  of  whatever  praise  may  belong  to  the 
experiment  of  the  egg,  which  I  find  prover- 
bially attributed  by  Castilian  authors  to  a 
certain  Juanito  or  Jack,  (pj^rbar^  "T- 
shoot  of  ourgiant-killingmythur 
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will  still  remain  one  of  the  moet  illustrioua 
of  modem  times.  But  the  impartial  histo- 
rian owes  a  duty  likewise  to  obsoure  merit, 
and  mj  solicitade  to  render  a  tardj  instice 
is  perluuM  qoiokened  by  my  haTing  known 
those  who,  nad  their  own  field  of  labour 
been  less  secluded,  mirht  hare  found  a 
readier  acceptanoe  with  the  reading publick. 
I  eould  gire  an  example,  but  I  rorbear: 
fonitan  noitris  ex  08$ibu8  oritur  uUor. 

Touching  Runick  inscriptions,  I  find  that 
they  may  be  classed  under  three  general 
heads:  1^.  Those  which  are  understood  by 
the  Danish  Royal  Society  of  Northern  An- 
tiquaries, and  Professor  Rafn,  their  Secre- 
tuy;  2^.  Those  which  are  comprehensible 
only  by  Mr.  Rafn;  and  3°.  lliose  which 
neither  the  Society,  Mr.  Rafn,  nor  anybody 
else  can  be  said  in  any  definite  sense  to  un- 
derstand, and  which  accordingly  offer  pe- 
culiar temptations  to  enucleatmg  sagacity. 
These  last  are  naturally  deemed  the  most 
▼aluable  by  intelligent  antiquaries,  and  to 
this  class  the  stone  now  in  my  possession 
fortunately  belongs.  Such  give  a  pictur- 
esque variety  to  ancient  eyents,  because 
susceptible  oftentimes  of  as  many  interpre- 
tations as  there  are  individual  archeologuts ; 
and  since  facts  are  only  the  pulp  in  which 
the  Idea  or  eyent-seed  is  softly  imbedded 
till  it  ripen,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
colour  or  flavour  we  attribute  to  them, 
provided  it  be  agreeable.  Availing  myself 
of  the  obliging  assistance  of  Mr.  Arphazad 
Bowers,  an  ingenious  photographick  artist, 
whose  house-on-wheels  has  now  stood  for 
three  years  on  our  Meeting-House  Green, 
with  the  somewhat  contn^Uctory  inscrip- 
tion,—  "our  motto  is  ontoardf^  —  I  have 
sent  accurate  copies  of  my  treasure  to 
many  learned  men  and  societies,  both  na- 
tive and  Enropeau.  I  may  hereafter  com- 
municate their  different  and  (me  judice) 
equally  erroneous  solutions.  I  solicit  also, 
Messrs.  Editors,  your  own  acceptance  of 
the  copy  herewith  enclosed.  I  need  only 
premise  further,  that  the  stone  itself  is  a 
gfoodly  block  of  metamorpbiek  sandstone, 
and  that  the  Runes  resemble  very  nearly 
the  omithichnites  or  fossil  bird-tracks  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  but  with  less  regularity  or 
apparent  desip^n  than  is  displayed  by  those 
remarkable  geological  monuments.  These 
are  rather  tbe  non  bene  junctarum  discordia 
semina  rerum.    Resolved  to  leave  no  door 


open  to  cavil,  I  first  of  all  attempted  the 
elucidation  of  this  remarkable  ^^"plft  of 
lithiek  literature  by  the  ovdiiiary  modes; 
but  with  no  adequate  return  lor  ny  labovr. 
I  then  ocmsidefed  myself  amply  jnstlfled 
in  resorting  to  that  hieroick  treatment  the 
felicity  of  which,  as  anpUed  by  tlie  ffxeat 
Bentley  to  Milton,  had  long  ago  enusted 
my  admiration.  Indeed,  I  had  already  made 
up  my  mind,  that,  in  ease  good  jortnne 
should  throw  any  such  invalnaUe  xecoid 
in  my  way,  I  would  proceed  with  it  in  the 
following  simple  and  satiafactory  method. 
After  a  cnrsoiy  examination,  merely  anf- 
fioing  for  an  aoproximatiye  estimate  of  its 
lengUi,  I  would  write  down  a  hypoUietical 
inscription  based  upon  anteoedent  probabil- 
ities, and  then  proceed  to  extract  rrom  the 
characters  engraven  on  the  stone  a  w»^apTfig 
as  nearly  as  possible  conformed  to  this  a 
priori  product  of  my  own  ingenuity.  The 
result  more  than  justified  my  hopesy  inas- 
much as  the  two  inscriptions  were  made 
without  any  great  violence  to  telly  in  all 
essential  paraculars.  I  then  prooeededL 
not  without  some  anxiety,  to  my  second 
test,  which  was,  to  read  the  Runiek  letters 
diagonally,  and  again  with  the  same  suooess. 
With  an  excitement  pardonable  onder  the 
circumstances,  yet  tempered  with  thanUd 
humility,  I  now  applied  my  last  and  sever- 
est trial,  my  escperimentum  crucis.  I  turned 
the  stone,  now  doubly  precious  in  my  eyes, 
with  scrupulous  exactness  upside  down. 
The  physical  exertion  so  far  msplaced  my 
spectacles  as  to  derange  for  a  moment  the 
focus  of  vision.  I  confess  that  it  was  with 
some  tremulousness  that  I  readjusted  them 
upon  my  nose,  and  prepared  my  mind  to 
bear  with  calmness  any  disappointment 
that  might  ensue.  But,  U  alho  dies  naianda 
lapillo  !  what  was  my  delight  to  find  that 
tbe  change  of  position  had  effected  none  in 
the  sense  of  the  writing,  even  by  so  much 
as  a  single  letter  I  I  was  now,  and  justly,  as 
I  think,  satisfied  of  the  conscientious  exact- 
ness of  my  interpretation.    It  is  as  follows: 

HERE 

BJARKA  GRIMOLFSSON 

FIRST  DRANK  ^LOUD-BROTHEB 

THROUGH     CHIU>-OF-LAia>-A2n>- 

water: 

that  is,  drew  smoke  through  a  reed  stem. 
In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  record  of 
the  first  smoking  of  the  herb  Nicotiana  To- 


bacwn  bj  an  Europeau  on  tliis  continent. 
ThB  probable  results  of  tbU  diacovery  are 
■o  vast  as  to  b&fBe  conjecture.  If  it  be 
,  objected,  that  tbe  smoking  of  a  pipe  nouid 
I  hmrdly  justify  the  setting  up  of  a  memorial 
I  itone,  I  answer,  tbnt  even  now  tbe  Moquia 
^  ■^fti'i™",  ere  he  takes  his  Hrst  wbiS,  bows 
^^Bvverentlj  toward  tbe  four  quarters  of  tbe 
^■piir  in  succession,  and  that  the  loftiest 
^^^Boonmenta  have  been  reared  to  perpetuate 
tune,  wluch  is  tbe  dream  of  the  shadow  of 
imoke.  The  Saga,  it  will  be  reiaembered, 
leaTeB  this  Bjarua  to  a  fate  aometbing  like 
Ibat  of  Sir  Uumphrey  Gilbert,  on  board  a 
■inking  ship  in  tbe  "  wormy  sen,"  having 
generously  given  up  his  place  iu  the  boat  to 
a  certain  Icelander.  It  is  doublj  pleasant, 
'  therefore,  to  meet  with  this  proof  that  tbe 
brave  old  man  arrived  safely  in  Viuland, 
»nd  that  hia  declining  years  were  cheered 
by  the  respectful  attentions  of  the  dusky 
denlieDS  of  our  tbea  uninvaded  forest. 
Host  of  all  was  I  gratified,  however,  in 
thus  linking  forever  the  name  of  my  native 
town  with  one  of  the  must  inomontoua 
occoirences  of  modem  times.  Hitherto 
Jsalam,  though  in  soil,  climate,  and  geo- 
graphical position  as  highly  qualified  to  be 
the  theatre  of  remarkable  historical  inci- 
dents aa  HHV  spot  on  the  earth's  surface, 
baa  been,  it  I  may  say  it  witliout  seem- 
ing to  question  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
ftlmo«t  maliciously  neglected,  as  it  might 
■ippear,  bj  oconrrencea  of  world-wide  inter- 
est in  want  of  a  situation.  And  in  matters 
oE  tlus  nature  it  must  be  confessed  that 
mdvqnate  events  are  as  necessary  as  the 
valet  lacer  to  record  them.  Jaalam  stood 
mlwa,j3  modestly  ready,  but  circumstances 
■nade  no  fitting  response  to  her  generous 
intentions.  Now,  however,  she  assumes  her 
place  on  tbe  historick  roll.  I  have  hitherto 
been  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Circean  herb, 
but  I  shall  now  reexamine  the  question 
^ritbont  biaa, 

I  tun  aware  that  the  Rev.  Jonas  Tutchcl, 
in  a  recent  communication  to  tbe  "  Bogus 
Four  Corners  Weekly  Meridian,"  has  en- 
deKTOred  to  show  that  this  is  the  sepulchral 
inseription  of  Thomald  Eriksson,  who,  as 
!•  irell  known,  was  slain  in  Vinland  by  the 
iwtive*.  But  I  think  he  has  been  misled  by 
■  preconceived  theory,  and  cannot  but  feel 
th»t  he  baa  thus  made  an  ungracious  return 
for  my  allowing  him  to  inspect  the  stone 


with  tbe  aid  of  my  own  glasses  (be  having 
by  accident  left  his  at  home)  and  in  my 
own  study.  Tbe  heathen  ancients  might 
have  instructed  this  Chriatiaii  minister  in 
the  rites  of  hospitality;  but  much  is  to  be 
pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  self-love.  He  must 
indeed  be  ingenious  who  can  make  out  the 
words  her  hi-tiir  from  au;  characters  in  the  in- 
scription in  question,  which,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  mortuary.  And 
even  should  the  reverend  gentleman  succeed 
in  persuading  some  fantastical  wits  of  tbe 
soundness  of  hia  views.  I  do  not  see  what  use- 
ful end  he  will  have  gained.  For  if  tbe  Eng- 
lish Courts  of  Law  hold  the  testimony  of 
gravestones  from  the  burial-grounds  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  to  be  questiouahle,  even 
where  it  is  essential  in  proving  a  descent, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  epitaphial  asser- 
tions of  heathens  should  be  esteemed  of 
mure  authority  by  any  man  of  orthodox 
sentiments. 

At  this  moment,  happening  to  cast  my 
eyes  upon  tbe  stone,  whose  characters  a 
transverse  light  from  my  southern  window 
brings  out  with  singular  distinctness,  an- 
other interpretation  has  occurred  to  me, 
promising  even  more  interesting  results.  I 
hasten  to  close  my  letter  in  order  to  follow 
at  once  the  clue  thus  providentially  sug- 
gested. 

I  ioelose,  as  usual,  a  contribution  from 
Mr.  Biglow,  and  remain, 

Genu e men,  with  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

Homer  Wilbur,  A,  M. 

I  THANK  ye,  my  frjen's,  for  tbe  warmth  o' 

your  greetin': 
Ther'  'a  few  airthly  blessin's  but  wut  's  vain 

an'  fleetin'i 
But  ef  ther"  is  one  thet  hain't  no  cracks  an' 


An'  is 


nith  goin'  in  for,  it  's  pop'lar  ap- 


It  sends  up  the  sperits  et  lively  ez  rockets, 
An'  I  feel  it  —  wal,  down  to  the  eend  o'  my 

pockets. 
Jes'  lovia'  the  people  is  Canaan  in  view, 
But  it 's  Canaan  paid  quarterly  I'  hev  'em 

love  you; 
It  'a  a  blcssin'  thet  's  breakin'  ont  oUns  in 

It  'a  ft-toUcrin  Moses  'tbout  loain'  th«i  flouli- 
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Bat,  Grennlemen,  'sciue  me,  I  ain't  sech  a 

raw  cos 
£z  to  go  laggm'  ellerkence  into  a  canouB,  — 
Thet  is,  into  one  where  the  call  compre- 

hen's 
Nat  the  People  in  person,  but  on'j  their 

frien's; 
I  'm  so  kin'  o'  used  to  convincin*  the  masses 
Of  th'  edyantage  o'  bein'  self-govemin' 

asses, 
I  forgnt  thet  toe  're  all  o'  the  sort  thet  pull 

wires 
An'  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants  an' 

desires. 
An'  thet  wut  we  hed  met  for  wuz  jes'  to 

agree 
Wut  the  People's  opinions  in  futur'  should 

be. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  nub,  we  've  ben  aU 

disappinted. 
An'  our  leaom'  idees  are  a  kind  o'  disjinted, 
Though,  fur  ez  the  nateral   man    could 

discern. 
Things  ough'  to  ha'  took  most  an  oppersite 

turn. 
But  The'rj  is  jes'  like  a  train  on  the  rail, 
Thet,  weather  or  no,  puts  her  thru  without 

fail. 
While    Fac'  's    the    ole    stage    thet   gits 

sloughed  in  the  ruts. 
An'  hez  to  allow  for  your  darned  efs  an' 

buts, 
An'  so,  nut  intendin'  no  pers'nal  reflections, 
They    don't  —  don't   nut  alius,  thet  is, — 

make  connections: 
Sometimes,  when  it  really  doos  seem  thet 

they  'd  ougbter 
Combine  jest  ez   kindly  ez  new  rum  an' 

water, 
Both  11  be  jest  ez  sot  in  their  ways  ez  a 

bagnet, 
Ez  otherwise-minded  ez  th'  eends  of  a  mag- 
net, 
An'  folks  like  you  'n'  me,  thet  ain't  ept  to 

be  sold, 
Git  somehow  or  'nother  left  out  in  the  cold. 

I  expected  'fore  this,  'thout  no  gret  of  a  row, 
Jeff  D.  would  ha'  ben  where  A.  Lincoln  is 

now, 
With  Taney  to  say  't  wuz  all  legle  an'  fair, 
An'  a  jury  o'  Deemocrats  ready  to  swear 
Thet  the  ingin  o'  State  gut  throwed  into 

the  ditch 


By  the  fault  o'  the  North  in  misplaein'  the 

switch. 
Things  wuz  ripenin'  fast-rate  with  BacbaDan 

tonass  'em; 
But  the  People  —  the  j  woold  n't  be  Mexi- 
cans, cass  'emt 
Ain't  the  safeguards  o'  freedom  apsot,  'z 

you  may  say, 
£f  the  right  o'  revlation  is  took  clean 

away? 
An'  doos  n't  the  right  primy-fashy  include 
The  bein'  entitled  to  nut  be  subdued  ? 
The  feet  is,  we  'd  gone  for  the  Union  so 

strong, 

When  Union  meant  South  ollus  right  an' 

North  wrong, 
Thet  the  People  gut  fooled  into  thinkin'  it 

might 
Worry  on  middlin'  wal  with  the  North  in 

the  right. 
We  might  ha'  ben  now  jest  ez  proep'rons  ez 

France, 
Where  plitikle  enterprise  hez  a  fair  chance. 
An'  the  People  is  heppy  an'  proud  et  this 

hour. 
Long  ez  they  hey  the  votes,  to  let  Nap  hev 

the  power; 
But  our  folks  they  went  an'  belieyed  wut 

we  'd  told  'em 
An',  the  flag  once  insulted,  no  mortle  could 

hold  'em. 
'T  wuz  pervokin'  jest  when  we  wuz  cert'in 

to  win, — 
An'  I,  for  one,  wun't  trust  the  masses  agin: 
For  a  People  thet  knows  much  ain't  fit  to 

be  free 
In  the  self-cockin'.  back-action  style  o' 

J.D. 

I  can't  believe  now  but  wut  half  on  't  is 

lies; 
For  who  'd  thought  the  North  wnz  agoin' 

to  rise. 
Or  take  the  pervokin'est  kin'  of  a  stump, 
'thout  't  wuz  sunthin'  ez  pressin'  ez  Ga- 

br'el's  las'  trump  ? 
Or  who  'd  ha'  supposed,  arter  sech  swell 

an'  bluster 
'bout  the  lick-ary-ten-on-ye  fighters  they  'd 

muster. 
Raised  by   hand  on    briled   lightnin',   ez 

op'lent  'z  you  please 
In  a  primitive  furrest  o'  femmily-trees,  — 
Who  'd  ha'  thoueht  thet  them  Soutbun- 

ers  ever  'ud  show 
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Stoma  with  pedigrees  to  'em  like  Ibeim  to 
the  foe. 

Or,  when  tbe  vaiuosin'  come,  ever  to  find 
Kat'rol  masters  in   fiout  an'  mean  white 

folks  behind  ? 
Bj  gingiT,  of  I  'd  ha'  knowu  hplf  I  know 

When  I  wui  to  Congress,  I  would  n't,  I 

Hev  let  'em  cair  on  bo  bigb-minded  an' 

'tbont  svM  ahow  o'  wnt  yon  may  call  ricj- 

To  be  snre,  we  wui  under  a  contrac'  jes'  then 
To  be  dreffle  forbeariu'  towards   Southun 

We  bed  to  go  sheers  in  preservin'  tho  beU 

An'  es  they  seemed  to  feel  tbey  wuz  wastin' 

their  (ellents 
'tbont  some   on  to  kick,  't  wara't  more  'n 

proper,  you  know. 
Each  should    mnniah   bis  put ;   an'  sence 

they  found  the  toe. 
An'  we  wuz  n't  cherubs  —  wal,  we  found 

tbe  buffer, 
For   fear   thet    the    Compromise    System 

should  snffei. 


1  wnn't  say  the   plan   bed  n' 

featuTs,  — 
For  men  are  perverse  an' 

An"  forgit  Ibet  in  this  lite  't  ain't  likely  to 

Their   own   privit   fancy   should   oUus  be 

cappen,  — 
But  it  wocked  jest  ex  smooth  ez  tbe  key  of 

An'  the  gret   Union   bearin'a  played   free 

from  all  cbafe. 
Tbe;  wam't  hard  to  suit,  ef  they  hed  their 


m  pleasant 


as)  made  the 


An'  we  (thet  is,  i 
thing  pay  : 

'i  wuz  a  fair  give-an'-take  out  of  Uncle 
Sam's  heap  ; 

Ef   tbey  look   wut  warn't  tbeim,  wut  we 
give  pome  ez  cheap  ; 

Tl)e  elect  gut   the   ofBces  down  to   tide- 
waiter, 

Tbe   people   took    skinnin'   ez  mild   ez   a 


An'  felt  kiud  o'  'i  though  they  wuz  bavin' 

their  wills. 
Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cherSe  es 

crickets, 
While  aU  we  invested  wuz  names  on  the 

tickets  : 
Wal,   ther'  's   Dotbin',   for  folks   fond   o' 

lib'ral  consumption 
Free  o'  charge,  like  democ'acy  tempered 

with  gumptiou  I 

Now  warn't  thet  a  system  wuth  pains  in 

presarvin', 
Where   the   people   found   jiuts   an'  their 

frieu'a  done  the  corviu',  — 
Where  tbe  many  done  all  o'  their  thitdcin' 

by  proxy. 
An'  were  proud  on   't  ez  long  ez   't  wax 

christened  Democ'cy,  — 
Where  the  few  let  us  gap  all  o'  Freedom's 

foundations, 
Ef  you  call  it  reformin'  with  prudence  an' 

patience, 
An'  were   willin'  Jeff's  snake-egg   should 

betch  with  tbe  rest, 
Ef   you   writ  "  Constitootional  "  over  the 

But  it 's  all  out  u'  kilter,  ('t  wuz  too  good  to 

last,) 
An'  all  its'  by  J.  D.'a  perceedin'  too  fast  ; 
Kf  be  'd  on'y  bung  on  for  a  mouth  or  two 

We'd  ha'  gut  things  fixed  nicer  'u  tbey  bed 

ben  before  : 
Afore  he  drawed  off  an'  lef  all  in  confu- 

We  wuz  safely  entrenched  in  the  ole  Con- 

With   an   outlyin',   heavy-gun,   oaaemated 

fort 
To  rake  all  assailants, —  I  mean  tb'  S.  J. 

Court. 
Now  I  never  11  aeknowledge  (nut  ef  you 


An'  let  him  fin'  out  thet  wut  scared  him  so 
Our  whole  line  of  argyinents,  lookin'  so 
Alt  our  Scriptur  an'  law,  every  the'ry  an' 

Wuz  Quaker  -guns   daubed  with 

very  black. 
Why,  ef  the  Republi. 
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Andy  Johnson  or  some  one  to  lend  'em  the 
wit 

An'  the  spunk  jes'  to  mount  Constitootion 
an  Court 

With  Columbiad  guns,  your  real  ekle-zights 
sort, 

Or  driU  out  the  spike  from  the  ole  Declara- 
tion 

Thet  can  kerry  a  solid  shot  deam  roun' 
creation, 

We  'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin'  up 
shop. 

An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or  swop. 

But  they  wun't  never  dare  tu  ;  you  11  see 

'em  in  Edom 
'fore  they  yentur*  to  go  where  their  doo- 

trmes  'ud  lead  'em  : 
They  've  ben  takin'  our  prinoerples  up  ez 

we  dropt  'em, 
An'  thought  it  wuz  terrible  'cute  to  adopt 

'em ; 
But  they'll  fin'  out  'fore  long  thet  their 

hope 's  ben  deceivin'  'em. 
An'  thet  princerples  ain't  o'  no  good,  ef 

you  blieve  in  'em  ; 
It  makes  'em  tu  stiff  for  a  party  to  use. 
Where  they  'd  ongh'  to  be  easy  'z  an  ole 

pair  o'  shoes. 
If  we  say  'n  our  pletf  orm  thet  all  men  are 

brothers. 
We  don't  mean  thet  some  folks  ain't  more 

so  'n  some  others  ; 
An'  it's  wal  understood  thet  we  make  a 

selection, 
An'  thet  brotherhood  kin'  o'  subsides  arter 

lection. 
The  fust  thing  for  sound  politicians  to 

lam  is, 
Thet  Truth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts  o' 

harness, 
Mus'  be  kep'  in  the  abstract,  —  for,  come 

to  apply  it, 
Ton 're  ept  to  hurt  some  folks's  interists 

by  it. 
Wal,  these  'ere  Republicans  (some  on  'em) 

ects 
Ez  though  gineral  mexims  'ud  suit  speshle 

facts ; 
An'  there  's  where  we  '11  nick  'em,  there  's 

where  they  '11  be  lost : 
For  applyin'  your  princerple  's  wut  makes 

it  cost, 
An'  folks  don't  want  Fourth  o'  July  t'  in- 
.  terfere 


With  the  business-consams  o'  the  rest  o' 

the  year. 
No  more  'n  they  want  Sunday  to  pry  an* 

to  peek 
Into  wut  they  are  doin'  the  rest  o'  the 

week. 

A  ginooine  statesman   should  be  on  his 

guard, 
£f  he  must  hev  beliefs,  nut  to  b'lieve  'em 

tu  hard ; 
For,  ez  sure  ez  he  does,  he  11  be  blartin' 

'em  out 
'thout  regardin'  the  natur'  o'  man  more  'n 

a  spout, 
Nor  it  don't  ask  much  gumption  to  pick 

out  a  flaw 
In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the 

jaw : 
An'  so  m  our  own  case  I  yentur'  to  hint 
Thet  we  'd  better  nut  air  our  perceedin's  in 

print. 
Nor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your  arm 
Thet  may,  ez  things  heppen  to  turn,  du  us 

harm; 
For  when  you  've  done  all  your  real  mean- 
in'  to  smother. 
The  darned  things  11  up  an'  mean  sunthin' 

or  'nother. 
Jeff'son  prob'ly  meant  wal  with  his  "  bom 

free  an'  ekle," 
But  it 's  turned  out  a  real  crooked  stick  in 

the  sekle  ; 
It 's  taken  full  eighty-odd  year — don't  yon 

see?  — 
From  the  pop'lar  belief  to  root  out  thet 

idee. 
An',  arter  all,  suckers  on't  keep  baddin' 

forth 
In  the  natlly  onprincipled  mind  o'   the 

North. 
No,  never  say  nothin'  without  you  're  com- 
pelled tu. 
An'  then  don't  say  nothin'  thet  you  can  be 

held  tu. 
Nor  don't  leave  no  friction-idees    layin' 

loose 
For  the  ign'ant  to  put  to  incend'ary  use. 

Ton  know  I  'm  a  feller  thet  keeps  a  skinned 

eye 
On  the  leetle  events  thet  go  sknrryin'  by, 
Coz  it 's  o^ner  by  them  than  by  gret  onef 

you  11  see 
Wut  the  plitickle  weather  is  likely  to  be. 


Now   I   don't  think  the   South  'a   more  'u 

begun  to  be  licked, 
But  I  du  think,  ez  Jeff  aay»,  the  wind-bag  'b 

gut  pricked  ; 
It  '11  blow  for  a  sp«ll  an'  keep  puffin'  an' 

wbeeiiu'. 
The    tighter    oar    army    an*    navy    keep 

squeeiin', — 
For  they  can't  help  spread-eagleiu'  long  'z 

ther'  's  a  luouth 
To  blow  Enfield's  Speaker  thru  lef  at  the 

Bat  it 's  high  time  for  ua  to  be  aettio'  our 

Towards  reoonstructin'  the  national  basis. 
With  an  eye  to  beginnin'  agin  on  the  jolly 

We  uMd  to  chalk  up  'hind  the  back-door  o' 

he  fus'  tiling  '% 

ther'  'b  lef 
Artei  this  (I  mus'  call  it)  imprudence  o' 

Jetf: 
For  a  real  ^ood  Abuse,  with  its  roots  fur 

Is  the  kiu'  o'  thing  /  like  to  hev  on  my 

A  Scriptur'  name  makes  it  ez  sweet  ei  a 

An*  it 's  tougher  the   older   an'   uglier   it 

grows  — 
(I  ain't  speakin'  now  o'  the  righteouBuess 

of  It. 

But  the  p'litickle  purchase  it  gives  an'  the 

Things    look    pooty   Bqually,   it   must   be 

allowed. 
An'  I  don't  see  much  signs  of  a  bow  in  the 

Tber'  's   too   many   Deemocrats  —  leaders 

wat  's  wuss  — 
Thet  go   for   the    UnioD    'thoat   carin'   a 

U  it  helps  ary  party  thet  ever  wuz  heard 

on. 
So  oax  eagle  ain't  made  a  split  Austrian 

Bat  ther"«  slill  some  eonsarvative  signs  to 

be  found 
Tbet  ibows  the  gret  heart  o'  the  People  is 

(EzcQie  me  for  nsin'  a  stump-phrase  agin, 
Bat,  ODM  in  the  way  en  't,  tbey  iciH  stick 


There  's    Phillips,   for    instance,   bei  jei' 

ketched  a  Tartar 
In  the  Law-'n'-Order  Party  of  ole  Ciocin- 

An'  the  Cumpromiae  System  ain't  gone  out 

Long  'z  you  keep  the  right  limits  on  free- 
dom □'  speech. 

'T  warn't  none  too  late,  neither,  to  put  on 
the  gag. 

For  be  's  dangerous  now  he  goes  iu  for  the 
flag. 

Nut  thet  I  altogether  approve  o'  bad  eggs, 

They  *re  mos'  gin'lly  argymunt  on  its  las' 
legs,— 

An'  their  logic  is  ept  to  be  tu  indiscriini- 

Nor  don't  olliu  wait  the  rigbt  objecs  to 

'liminate  ; 
But  there  is  a  variety  on  'em,  vou  11  find, 
Jest  el  usefle  an'  more,  besides   bein'  re- 

I  mean  o'  the  sort  thet  are  laid  by  tbe  dic- 
tionary. 

Sech  ez  sophisms  an'  cant,  thet  'II  kerry 
eonWction  ary 

Way  thet  you  want  to  tbe   right  class  o' 


An' a 


t  staler  than  all 't  e' 


resh  Soutbun 
for  national 


"  Disunion  "  done  wal  till 

friends 
Took  the  savor  all  out  < 

But  I  guess  "  Abolition  "  II  work  a  spell 

When  tbe  war'sdone,  an'so  will  "ForgiTe- 
an'-torgit." 
Times  mus'  be  pooty  thoroughly  out  o'  all 


good  constitootioQal 

An'  the  good  time  11  come  to  be  grindin' 

When  the  war  goes  to  seed  in  the  nettle  o' 

Ef  Jon'than  don't  eqnirm,  with  secb  helpi 

to  assist  bim, 
I  give  up  my  faith  in  tbe  free-suffrage  sy^ 

Democ'cy  wun't  bo  nut  a  mite  ioterestm*, 
Nor  plitikle  capital  much  wuth  investin'  j 
An'  my  notion  is,  to  keep  dark  an' '""  'ow 
Till  we  see  the  right  minute  tr  ' 

blow.— 
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Bat  IVe  talked  longer  now'n  I  hed  any 

idee, 
An'  ther*  's  otheni  you  want  to  hear  more  *n 

you  du  me ; 
So  I  '11  set  down  an'  giye  thet  'ere  bottle  a 

skrimmage, 
For  I  'ye  spoke  till  I  'm  dry  ez  a  real  graven 

image. 


No.  VI 

SUNTHIN'    IN    THE    PASTORAL 

LINE 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam,  17th  May,  1862. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  special  request  of 
Mr.  Bifflow,  I  intended  to  inclose,  together 
with  his  own  contribution,  (into  which,  at 
my  suggestion,  he  has  thrown  a  little  more 
of  pastoral  sentiment  than  usual,)  some  pas- 
sages from  my  sermon  on  the  day  of  the 
National  Fast,  from  the  text,  **  Remember 
them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with 
them,"  Heb.  ziii.  3.  But  I  have  not  leisure 
sufficient  at  present  for  the  copying  of 
them,  even  were  I  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  production  as  it  stands.  I  should  pre- 
fer, I  confess,  to  contribute  the  entire  dis- 
course to  the  pages  of  your  respectable 
miscellany,  if  it  should  be  found  acceptable 
upon  perusal,  especially  as  I  find  the  diffi- 
culty in  selection  of  greater  magnitude 
than  I  had  anticipated.  What  passes  with- 
out challenge  in  the  fervour  of  oral  deliv- 
ery, cannot  always  stand  the  colder  crit- 
icism of  the  closet.  I  am  not  so  great 
an  enemy  of  Eloquence  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Biglow  would  appear  to  be  from  some  pas- 
sages in  his  contribution  for  the  current 
month.  I  would  not,  indeed,  hastily  sus- 
pect him  of  covertly  glancing  at  myself  in 
his  somewhat  caustick  animadversions,  al- 
beit some  of  the  phrases  he  girds  at  are 
not  entire  strangers  to  my  lips.  I  am  a 
more  hearty  admirer  of  the  Puritans  than 
seems  now  to  be  the  fashion,  and  believe, 
that,  if  they  Hebraized  a  little  too  much  in 
their  speech,  they  showed  remarkable  prac- 
tical sagacity  as  statesmen  and  founders. 
But  such  phenomena  as  Puritanism  are  the 
results  rather  of  great  religious  than  of 


merely  social  oonvulsiona,  and  do  not  long 
survive  them.  So  soon  as  an  earnest  con- 
viction has  cooled  into  a  phrase,  its  work  is 
over,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it 
is  to  bury  it.  lu,  mUsa  est.  I  am  inclined 
to  aeree  with  Mr.  Biglow  that  we  cannot 
settle  the  great  political  questions  which 
are  now  presenting  themselves  to  the  nation 
by  the  opinions  of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  as 
to  the  wants  and  duties  of  the  Jews  in  their 
time,  nor  do  I  believe  that  an  entire  com- 
munity with  their  feelings  and  views  would 
be  practicable  or  even  agreeable  at  the 
present  day.  At  the  same  time  I  could 
wish  that  their  habit  of  subordinating  the 
actual  to  the  moral,  the  flesh  to  the  spirit, 
and  this  world  to  the  other,  were  more 
common.  They  had  found  out,  at  least, 
the  great  military  secret  that  soul  weighs 
more  than  body.  —  But  I  am  suddenly 
called  to  a  sick-bed  in  the  household  of  a 
valued  parishioner. 

With  esteem  and  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Homer  Wilbur. 

Once  git  a  smell  o'  musk  into  a  draw. 
An'  it  clings  hold  like  precerdents  in  law: 
Tour    gra'ma'am  put   it  there,  —  when, 

goodness  knows,  — 
To  jes'  this-worldify  her  Sunday-clo'es; 
But  the  old  chist  wun't  sarve  her  gran'son's 

wife, 
(For,  'thout  new  funnitoor,  wut  good  in 

life  ?) 
An'  BO  ole  clawfoot,   from  the  preeinks 

dread 
O'  the  spare  chamber,  slinks  into  the  shed. 
Where,  dim  with  dust,  it  fust  or  last  sub- 
sides 
To  holdin'  seeds  an'  fifty  things  besides; 
But  better  days  stick  fast  in  heart  an'  husk. 
An'  all  you  keep  in  't  gits  a  scent  o'  musk. 

Jes'  so  with  poets:  wut  they  've  airly  read 
Gits   kind   o' worked  into  their  heart  an' 

head. 
So  's  't  they  can't  seem  to  write  but  jest  on 

sheers 
With  furrin  countries  or  played-out  ideers, 
Nor  hev  a  feelin',  ef  it  does  n't  smack 
O'  wut  some  critter  chose  to  feel  'way 

back: 
This  makes  'em  talk  o'  daisies,  larks,  an* 

things, 
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£z  tboagh  we  'd  nothin'  here  that  blows  an' 

sinflM,— 
(Why,  I  'a  gyre  more  for  one  live  bobolink 
Than  a  sqoare  mile  o'  larks  in  printer's 

ink,)  — 
This  makes  'em  think  our  fust  o'  May  is 

May, 
Which  't  ain't,  for  all  the  almanicks  can 

say. 

0  little  city-gals,  don't  never  go  it 
Blind  on  the  word  o'  noospaper  or  poet! 
They  're  apt  to  puff,  an'  May-day  seldom 

looks 
Up  in  the  country  ez  it  doos  in  books; 
They  're  no  more  like  than  homets'-nests 

an'  hives. 
Or  printed  sarmons  be  to  holy  lives. 
I,   with  my  trouses  perched  on  cowhide 

boots, 
Tnggtn'  my  foundered  feet  out  by  the  roots, 
Hev  seen  ye  come  to  fling  on  April's  hearse 
Your  musUu  nosegays  from  the  milliner's, 
Puzzlin'  to  find  dry  ground  your  queen  to 

choose. 
An'  dance  your  throats  sore  in  morooker 

shoes: 

1  'tc  seen  ye  an'  felt  proud,  thet,  come  wut 

would, 
Oar  Pilgrim  stock  wuz  pethed  with  hardi- 
hood. 
Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o' 

winch, 
Ez  though  't  wuz  sunthin'  paid  for  by  the 

inch; 
Batyit  we  du  contrive  to  worry  thru, 
£f  Booty  tells  us  thet  the  thing  's  to  du. 
An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
£z  stiddily  ez  though  't  wuz  a  redoubt. 

Lf  country-bom  an'  bred,  know  where  to 

find 
Some  blooms  thet  make  the  season  suit  the 

mind. 
An'  seem  to  metch  the  doubtin'  bluebird's 

notes, — 
Half-vent'rin'  liverworts  in  furry  coats, 
Bloodroots,  whose  roUed-up  leaves  ef  you 

oncurl. 
Each  on  'em  's  cradle  to  a  baby-pearl,  — 
But  these  are  jes'  Spring's  pickets;  sure  ez 

sin. 
The  rebble  frosts  11  try  to  drive  'em  in; 
Ste  Ittlf  oar  Mar  's  so  awfully  like  May  n't, 
\  wmM  wBe  a  Shaker  or  an  evrige  saint; 


Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  back'ard 
springs 

Thet  kind  o  haggle  with  their  greens  an' 
things. 

An'  when  you  'most  give  up,  'uthout  more 
words 

Toss  the  fields  full  e'  blossoms,  leaves,  an' 
birds; 

Thet 's  Northun  natur',  slow  an'  apt  to 
doubt, 

But  when  it  doos  git  stirred,  ther'  's  no  gin- 
out  I 

Fust  come  the  blackbirds  olatt'rin'  in  tall 

trees, 
An'  settlin'  things  in  windy  Congresses,  — 
Queer  politicians,    though,    for    I  '11  be 

skinned 
£f  all  on  'em  don't  head  aginst  the  wind, 
'fore  long  the  trees  begin  to  show  belief,  — 
The  maple  crimsons  to  a  coral-reef. 
Then  saffem  swarms  swing  off  from  all  the 

willers 
So  plump  they  look  like  yaller  caterpil- 
lars. 
Then  gray  hossches'nuts  leetle  hands  unfold 
Softer  'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old: 
Thet  's  robin  -  redbreast's  almanick;    he 

knows 
Thet  arter  this  ther'  's  only  blossom-snows; 
So,  choosin'  out  a  handy  crotch  an'  spouse, 
He  goes  to  plast'riu'  his  adobe  house. 

Then  seems  to  come  a  hitch,  —  things  lag 

behind. 
Till  some  fine  momin'  Spring  makes  up  her 

mind, 
An'  ez,   when   snow-swelled  rivers   cresh 

their  dams 
Heaped-up  with  ice  thet  dovetails  in  an' 

jams, 
A  leak  comes  spirtin'  thru  some  pin-hole 

cleft. 
Grows  stronger,  fercer,  tears  out  right  an' 

left, 
Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an' 

come, 
Snddin,  in  one  g^t  slope  o'  shedderin'  foam. 
Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin'  in  tune 
An'  gives  one  leap  from  Aperl  into  June  : 
Then  all  comes  crowdin'  in  ;    afore   you 

think, 
Young  oak-leaves  mist  the  side-hill  woods 

with  pink  ; 
The  catbird  in  the  laylock^biv 
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The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o'  rosy  cload  ; 
Bed-cedars  blossom  to,  though  few  folks 

know  it, 
An'  look  all  dipt  in  sunshine  like  a  poet ; 
The  lime-trees  pile  their  solid  stacks  o' 

shade 
An'  drowslj  simmer  with  the  bees'  sweet 

trade  ; 
In    ellum-shrouds    the    flashin'  hangbird 

clings 
An'  for  the  summer  vy'ge  his  hammock 

slings ; 
All  down  the  loose-walled  lanes  in  archin' 

bowers 
The  barb'ry  droops  its  strings  o'  golden 

flowers, 
Whose  shrinkin'  hearts  the  school-gals  Ioto 

to  try 
With  pins,  —  they  11  worry  youm  so,  boys, 

bimeby  I 
But  I  don't  love  your  cat'logue  style,  —  do 

you?  — 
Ez  ef  to  sell  off  Natur'  by  Tendoo  ; 
One  word  with  blood  in  t  's  twice  ( 

ez  two  : 
'nuff  sed,  June's  bridesman,  poet  o'  the 

year, 
Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink,  is  here  ; 
Half-hid  in  tip-top  apple-blooms  he  swings. 
Or  climbs  aginst  the  oreeze  with  quiverm' 

wings. 
Or,  giyin'  way  to  't  in  a  mock  despair, 
Runs  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thru  the 

air. 

I  oil  us  feel  the  sap  start  in  my  veins 

In  Spring,   with  curus  heats  an'  prickly 

pains, 
Thet  <mve  me,  when  I  git  a  chance,  to 

walk 
Off  by  myself  to  hev  a  privit  talk 
With  a  queer  critter  thet  can't  seem  to 

'gree 
Along  o'  me  like   most    folks,  —  Mister 

Me. 
Ther'  's  times  when  I  'm  unsoshle  ez  a  stone, 
An'  sort  o'  suffercate  to  be  alone,  — 
I  'm  crowded  jes'  to  think  thet  folks  are 

nigh. 
An'   can't   bear  nothin'    closer  than   the 

sky  ; 
Now  the  wind 's  full  ez  shifty  in  the  mind 
Ez  wut  it  is  on'-doors,  ef  I  am't  blind, 
An'  sometimes,  in  the    fairest   eoa'west 

weather. 


My  innard  vane  pints  east  for  weeks  to- 
gether, 
My  natur'  gits  all  goose-flesh,  an'  my  sins 
Come  driz^in'  on  my  cimscienoe  sharp  ez 

pins  : 
Wal,  et  sech  times  I  jes'  slip  out  o'  sight 
An'  take  it  out  in  a  fair  stan'-up  fight 
With  the  one  cuss  I  can't  lay  on  the  shelf. 
The  crook'dest  stick  in  all  the  heap,  —  My- 
self. 

'Twuz  so  las'  Sabbath  arter  meetin'-time  : 
Findin'  my  feelin's  would  n't  noways  rhyme 
With  nobody's,  but  off  tibe  hendle  flew 
An'  took  thmgs  from  an  east-wind  pint  o' 

view, 
I  started  off  to  lose  me  in  the  hills 
Where  the  pines  be,  up  bade  o'  'Siah's 

MUls : 
Pines,  ef  you  're  blue,  are  the  best  friends 

I  know. 
They  mope  an'  sigh  an'  sheer  your  feelin's 

so, — 
They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  to,  I 

swan. 
Yon  half-f  orgit  you  'ye  gut  a  body  on. 
Ther'  's  a  small  school'us'  there  where  four 

roads  meet, 
The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  little  feet. 
An'  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose 

owners  grew 
To  gret  men,  some  on  'em,  an'  deacons,  tn ; 
't  ain't  used  no  longer,  coz  the  town  hez  gut 
A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the  Lord 

knows  wut : 
Three-story  lamin'  's  poplar  now  ;  I  gaess 
We  thriv'  ez  wal  on  jes'  two  stories  less. 
For  it  strikes  me  ther'  's  sech  a  thing  ez 

sinnin' 
By  overloadin'  children's  underpinnin' : 
Wal,  here  it  wuz  I  lamed  my  ABC, 
An'  it 's  a  kind  o'  favorite  spot  with  me. 

We  're  onms  critters  :  Now  ain't  jes'  the 

minute 
Thet  ever  fits  us  easy  while  we  're  in  it ; 
Long  ez  't  wnz  futur',  't  would  be  perfect 

bliss, — 
Soon  ez  it 's  past,  thet  time 's  wuth  ten  o' 

this ; 
An'  yit  there  ain't  a  man  thet  need  be  told 
Thet  Now 's  the  only  bird  lays  eggs  o'  gold. 
A  knee-high  lad,  I  used  to  plot  an'  plan 
An'  think  twni  life's  eap-sheaf  to  be  a 
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Now,  gittin'  gray,  there  *b  nothin'  I  enjoy 
Like  £«aniiQ'  back  along  into  a  boy  : 
So  the  ole  school'as'  is  a  place  I  chooie 
Afore  all  others,  ef  I  want  to  mose  ; 
I  set  down  where  I  used  to  set,  an'  git 
My  boyhood  back,  an'  better  things  with 

**»  — 
Faith,  Hope,  an'  sonthin',  ef  it  is  n't  Cher- 

rity. 
It  *8  want  o'  goile,  an'  thet  's  ez  gret  a  rer- 

rity,— 
While  Fancy's  eoshin',  free  to  Frine^  and 

Clown, 
Makes  tlie  hard  bench  ez  soft  ez  mUk- 


Xow,  f  on  I  kaowed,  thet  Sabhath  aHer- 


WkcB  I  sot  oat  to  tiamp  nmelf  in  tone, 
I  CoBBd  mat  in  the  sdKm'iv  00  my  seat, 

I'theaanA  to  No-wbeves  with  mj 


•o' 


Ism 

Ha 

Or 

la 

I 


%  I'ye  heefd  ole  folka 
kiad  o*  dooty  m  its  way: 


I*  Iket  «a  lor  a  spell : 

^  Scbelfioa,  tfea  •*  HdOL 
SAs  lefl  je  aowis  jest  a 


An*  down  towards  To-morrsr  drift  away, 
The  imiges  thet  tetigle  011  tlis  struatii 
Make  a  new  upsids- downward   world  o* 

dream : 
Sometimes  they  sesm  like  sunrlso-stmaki 

an'  wamiu's 
O'  wot  11  be  in  Heaven  on  Habtmtl^mori»« 

in's. 
An',  mixed  right  in  sz  sf  jest  out  </  NpiUi, 
Smithin'  thet  says  your  supper  ain't  g<#iie 

right 
I  'm  gret  on  dreams,  an'  often  when  I 

wake, 
I  've  lived  so  mueb  it  makes  toy  tuefnVy 

ache, 
An'  ean't  skoree  take  •  eai^Mip  in  my 


'ihoot  herin'  'eo^  some  good,  sottie  bud,  all 
<|oeer« 

Now   I    wvz  iettis'  whm  I  M  ben,  H 


A^  ans't  sMe  yiiwbetiber  I  really  dnnsMMod, 
Kor,  ef  I  did^  Ww  iMf  I  w%bi  be'  nhf^, 
WIms  I  bean  seaas  mi  §Um^'  m|^  ibe 

I  see  a  PiJfrias  Fatber  m  Ibe  4^^, 
He  were  a  sUffiti  bst»  isU  Uw4«,  W  s^vrs 
Wsdb  furvels  b»  '«as  h%  ez  dbei^iuvt^rrt, 
Aai'  bis  g»i  e«4«l  ti^wwiid  bMe  i4iv^  «wa/ 
Loaf;  *s  a  asaii^s  sppsib  tkfiti  4«nnmv  wvi  W 

eiy* — 
^El ywar  tamit  *§  l%f<Mr^ m^ yvwf  f^t^im^ 


Rmmftit^  wz  be,  ^  j1  ^s  w^^  fMi  I  ^smmt; 
I  "as  Tvar  gpti  gTaa^Hbw   iMUtii^«lM»d 


-liy   »i^f*    e«  L— * 

'^Xaa  wwdd  »\ iia*  Jtf««r  ban  bim:  \nA  iw 


^ 


^  __  e«v  ^liM*  Mef 

in  eaiM  t^  i^vi»VM>  jbe>^ ; 
ir  in  lilW  ^JU^UJ  ^w  — 
Jkw  |m(  1^  ny  vi*^  ivr  ^ 
in  laggiaiirt,  i  iMt-'  i  i^ 


T«/^a 


4hI  4ifl>  V' 


S.    tU»Ji|^    'i/* 
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't  would  prove,  coz  you   wear  spurs,  you 

kep'  a  horse: 
For   brains,"    kez  I,  ''wnieTer  you  may 

think, 
Ain't  boun'  to  cash  the  draf s  o'  pen-an'- 

ink, — 
Though  mos'  folks  write  ez  ef  they  hoped 

jes'  quickenin' 
The    chum  would  argoo   skim-milk  into 

thickenin' ; 
But  skim-milk  ain't  a  thing  to  change  its 

view 
O'  wut  it 's  meant  for  more  'n  a  smoky 

flue. 
But  du  pray  tell  me,  'fore  we  furder  go. 
How  in  all  Natur'  did  you  come  to  know 
ni>out  our  a£fairs,"  sez   I,   **in  Kingdom- 
Come  ?  "  — 
**  Wal,   I  worked  round  at  sperrit-rappin' 

some. 
An'  danced  the  tables  till  their  legs  wuz 

gone, 
In  hopes  o'  lamin'  wut  wuz  eoin'  on," 
Sez  he,  "  but  meiums  lie  so  nke  all-split 
Thet  I  concluded  it  wuz  best  to  quit. 
But,  come  now,  ef  you  wun't  confess  to 

knowin'. 

Ton  'ye  some  conjectures  how  the  thing  's 

'  t  ft 
a-gom .   — 

"  Gran'ther,"  sez  I,  "  a  Tane  wam't  never 

known 
Nor  asked  to  hev  a  jedgment  of  its  own; 
An'  yit,  ef  't  ain't  gut  rusty  in  the  jints, 
It 's  safe  to  trust  its  say  on  certin  pints: 
It  knows  the  wind's  opinions  to  a  T, 
An*  the  wind  settles  wut  the  weather  11  be." 
*'  I  never  thought  a  scion  of  our  stock 
Could  grow  the  wood  to  make  a  weather- 
cock; 
When  I  wuz  younger  'n  you,  skurce  more 

'n  a  shaver, 
No  airthly  wind,"  sez  he,  "  could  make  me 

waver !  " 
(Ez  he  said  this,  he  clinched  his  jaw  an' 

forehead, 
Hitchin'  his  belt   to   bring   his   sword-hilt 

forrard.)  — 
"  Jes  so  it  wuz  with  me,"  sez  I,  "  I  swow. 
When  /  wuz  younger  'n  wut  you  see  me 

now, — 
Nothin'  from  Adam's  fall  to  Huldy's  bon- 
net, 
Thet   I  wam't  full-cocked  with  my  jedg- 
ment on  it; 
But  now  I  'm  gittin'  on  in  life,  I  find 


It 's  a  sight  harder  to  make  up  my  mind,— 
Nor  I  don't  often  try  tu,  when  events 
Will  du  it  for  me  free  of  all  expense. 
The  moral  question  's  oUus  plain  enoorii,~> 
It 's   jes'  the   human  -  natur*  side  Uiet  '1 

tough; 
Wut 's  best  to  think  may  n't  puzzle  me  nor 

you,  — 
The  pinch  comes  in  decidin'  wut  to  du  ; 
£f  you  read  History,  all  runs  smooth  ex 

grease, 
Coz  there  the  men  ain't  nothin'  more  *& 

idees,  — 
But  come  to  make  it,  ez  we  must  to-day, 
Th'  idees  hev  arms  an*  legs  an*  stop  the 

way: 
It  *s  easy  nxin'  things  in  facts  an*  figgers,  -• 
They  can't  resist,  nor  wam't  brought  up 

with  niggers; 
But  come  to  try  your  the'ry  on,  —  why, 

then 
Your  facts  an'  figgers  change   to  ign'ant 

men 
Actin'  ez  ugly —  "    —  "  Smite  *em  hip  an' 

thigh ! " 
Sez  gran'ther,  *<and  let  every  man-child 

die! 
Oh  for  three  weeks  o*  Crommle  an'  the 

Lord! 
Up,   Isr'el,   to  your  tents   an'  grind  the 

sword  !  "  — 
"  Thet  kind  o'  thing  worked   wal  in  ole 

Judee, 
But  you  forgit  how  long  it 's  ben  A  D.; 
You  think  thet  's  ellerkence,  —  I  call  it 

shoddy, 
A  thing,"  sez   I,  "  wun't  cover  soul  nor 

body  ; 
I  like  the  plain  all-wool  o'  common-sense, 
Thet   warms  ye   now,   an*  will  a  twelve- 
month hence. 
You  took  to  foUerin*  where  the  Prophets 

beckoned. 
An*,  fust  you  knowed  on,  back  come  Charles 

the  Second; 
Now  wut   I   want  's   to  hev  all  tee  gain 

stick. 
An'  not  to  start  Millennium  too  quick; 
We  hain't  to  punish  only,  but  to  keep. 
An'  the  cure  's  gut  to  go  a  cent'ry  deep." 
"Wall,   milk-an'-water  ain't  the  best  0' 

glue," 
Sez  he,  "an'  so  you'll  find  afore  yoa'rt 

thru; 
Ef  reshness  venters  sunthin',  Bbilly-shally 


Loses  ez  often  wut  'a  teii  timea  tbo  vally. 
Tbet  exe  of  ourn,  wheu  Charles's  neck  gut 

OpeDed  a  gap  tbet  ain't  bridged  over  jit: 
Suf 'rj  'a  yuur  Charles,  the  Lord  hex  gin 

the  eie  "  — 
"  Onr  Charles,"  sez  I,  "  hez  gut  eight  mil- 

The  hardest  queatian  ain't  the  black  maji's 

right, 
The  trouble  ia  to  'mancipate  the  white  ; 
Ods  's  chained  in  body  an'  can  be  aot  free. 
But  t'  other's  chained  in  aoiil  to  an  idee: 
It  '■  a  long  job,  but  we  shall  worry  thru  it; 
£f   bftgnets    fail,   the    spell  in'-book   must 

"  Hosee,"  aez  he,  "  I  think  jou  're  goin'  to 

fail: 
The  rettlesnake  ain't  dongeroua  in  the  tail; 
This  'ere  rebellion  'a  nothing  but  the  ret- 

tle,— 
Too  11  stomp  on  thet  an'  think  you  've  won 

the  bettle; 
It's  Slavery  thet 'b  the  fanga  an'  tbiukiu' 

An'  ef  you  want  selvation,  cresh  it  dead,  — 
An'   creah   it  saddin,   or  you  '11   laru   by 

Thet    Chance  wnn't  stop  to  listen  to  de- 

"  God's  truth  I "  set  I,  —  "  an'  ef  /  held  the 

An'  knowed   jes'   where   to  strike,  —  but 

there 's  the  rub  I "  — 
"  Strike  soon,"  sez  be, "  or  you  II  be  deadly 

Folks  thet's  afeared  to  fail   are   sure  o' 

God  hates  your  sneakin'  cretnrs   thet  be- 

He  11   settle    things    they   run    away   an' 

Be  brought  his  foot  down  fercely,  ez  be 

An'  give  me  sech  a  startle  thet  I  woke. 


No.  VII 

LATEST  VIEWS  OF  MR.  BIGLOW 

PRELIMINARY    NOTE 

[It  »  with  feelings  of  the  livelieat  pain  that 
le  loform  oar  rvoden  of  the  death  of  the  Rev- 
tnai  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  which  took  place 
loddenlT,  by  an  apaplectiD  stroke,  on  the  after- 


the  hi^h  pririleee  oi 
i)  wu  vD  Ilia  eiffaty- 
tdm  Juue  fi.  III!),  al 


□uoD  of  Chriatmaa  day,  18(i2.  Our  venerable 
friend  (for  an  wu  may  tijniare  to  i.-ull  him, 
thouifh  WG  never  enjoyed  the  hi^h  privilege  of 
hie  perHooal  ac'i^uaiotaaoe)  woa  "-  *■ 
fourth  year,  havmtc  been  born  Ji  ... 
PigBeusset  PreuiuGt  mow  West  Joruana/  la  lae 
then  Didtriot  of  Maine.  Graduated  with  dia- 
tinotion  at  Uabvillu  Coll^  in  IHOn.  he  panned 
bin  tbeoloeicsl  stndiea  with  lh«  late  KevereDd 
Preserved  Thacker  U.  D.,  and  WM  called  to 
the  charge  of  the  Pirat  ^HKjiety  in  Jaolam  in 
HMfif^  where  he  remained  till  hia  death. 

"As  an  antiquary  he  haa  probalilT  left  bo 
superior,  it,  indeed,  an  eqnat,"  writea  his  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Reverend  Jeduthnti  Hitch- 
cock, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
facta  ;  "  in  proof  of  which  I  need  only  allude  to 
hia  '  History  of  Jaalam,  Oenealopcal,  Tupo- 
jrrapbioal,  and  Eccleaiaiiticsl,'  1H4!',  which  haa 

more  sulid  and  tueful  literature.  It  is  ouly  lo 
be  reifretted  that  his  intenee  application  lo  nia- 
torical  studies  should  have  ao  entirely  wilb- 
HrawD  bim  from  the  pnfsuit  of  poetical  compo- 
aition,  for  which  be  was  endowed  by  Nature 
with  a  remarkable  aptitude.  Hia  wpU-knuwn 
hymn,  beginning  '  With  clouds  of  cara  enoom- 
paased  round,'  haa  bnen  attributed  in  aome  ool- 
lections  to  the  late  Preudcnt  Dwight,  and  it  IS 
hardly  preeum^tnoua  to  affirm  that  the  Hndla 
of  the  rainbow  in  the  eighth  stanza  would  do  no 
discredit  to  that  polished  pen." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  at  present 
for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  exceedingly 
valuable  conimnnication.  We  hope  In  lay  more 
liberal  eitracia  from  it  before  our  readera  at  an 
early  day.  A  aumuiary  of  ita  contenta  will  give 
aome  notion  of  its  importanca  and  interest.  It 
1,  A  biographical  aketcb  of  Mr. 


Wilbu..     .__ 

paatorai  nfRce,  and  of  enunt 


poraries;  ^d.  An  obitnary  of  deceaaed,  from 
the  Punidn-Falla  -Weekly  Fundlel :  "  .Sd,  A 
liat  of  hia  printed  and  nianuaoript  prodncHona 
and  of  projected  worka ;  4th.  Peraonal  aneo- 
dotea  and  recoUeotioTUi,  with  apecimens  uf  table- 
talk;  .'ith,  A  tribute  to  hia  nilict.  Mts.  Dorcaa 
(Piieoi)  Wilbur ;  Gth,  A  liat  ofgradnatea  fitted 
for  different  colleges  by  Mr.  Wilbur,  with  1^ 
graphical  memoranda  touching  the  more  dia- 
tinguiahedi  7th.  Conoeming  learned,  aharitable, 
and  other  aooieties,  of  whi^  Mr.  Wilbur  wia  a 
member,  and  of  those  witli  which,  had  bis  life 
been  prolonged,  he  would  daublJisa  have  been 
aasociated,  with  a  complete  catalogue  of  anoh 
Americana  aa  have  been  FgIIdws  nf  tbe  Royal 
}>ocietr:  Mtb,  Abrief  aummaryot  Mc.WUbnr'a 
!...__. 1 — ! —  (mine  the  Tenth  Horn 


of  the  Beast  in  its  special  application  to  recent 
evonta,  for  which  the  pnblio.  as  Mr.  Hitchcock 
assures  us.  hsTe  been  waiting  with  feelings  of 
lively  anticipation  ;  Mh.  Mr.  Hitchcoch 
views  on  the  same  topic;   and,  lOth.  ( 
casay  on  the  importance  of  local  histor. .  .      .. 
will  be  apparent  that  the  duty  of  prepnrinf  Ur. 
Wilbur'a  biography  conld  not  have  Ul 
more  sympathetic  bands. 
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In  a  private  letter  with  which  the  reverend 
gentleman  has  since  favored  us,  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilbur*s  life  was  short- 
ened Dv  our  unhappv  civil  war.  It  disturbed 
his  studies,  dislocated  all  his  habitual  associa- 
tions and  trains  of  thoug^ht,  and  unsettled  the 
foundations  of  a  faith,  rather  the  result  of  habit 
than  conviction,  in  the  capacity  of  luan  for  self- 
S^vemment.  ^*buch  has  been  the  felicity  of 
my  life,*'  he  said  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  day  he  died,  **  that,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  I  could  always  say,  Sumtnum  nee 
metuo  diem^  nee  opto,  Ii  has  been  my  habit,  as 
you  know,  on  every  recurrence  of  this  blessed 
anniversary,  to  read  Milton*s  *  Hymn  of  the 
Xativitr^ '  till  its  sublime  harmonies  so  dilated 
my  soul  and  quickened  its  spiritual  sense  that  I 
seemed  to  hear  that  other  song  which  gave  assur- 
ance to  the  shepherds  that  there  was  One  who 
woidd  lead  them  also  in  green  pastures  and  be- 
side the  still  waters.  But  to-day  I  have  been 
unable  to  think  of  an>'thing  but  that  mournful 
text,  *  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,' 
and,  did  it  not  smack  of  Pagan  presumptuous- 
ness,  could  almost  wish  I  had  never  lived  to  see 
thisdav." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  informs  us  that  his  friend 
**  lies  buried  in  the^  Jaalam  graveyard,  under  a 
large  red-cedar  which  he  specially  admired.  A 
neat  and  substantial  monument  is  to  be  erected 
over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  written 
bv  himself;  for  he  was  accustomeid  to  say, 
pleasantlv,  *  that  there  was  at  least  one  occasion 
m  a  scholar's  life  when  he  might  show  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  a  classical  training.' " 

The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  us,  and  apparently  intended  to  accompany 
Mr.  Biglow's  contribution  to  the  present  num- 
ber, was  found  upon  his  table  after  his  decease. 
—  Editobs  Atlantic  Momthi^t.] 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam,  24th  Dec.,  1862. 
Bespected  Sirs,  —  The  infirm  state  of 
my  bodily  health  would  be  a  safficient 
apology  for  not  taking  up  the  pen  at  this 
time,  wholesome  as  I  deem  it  for  the  mind 
to  apricate  in  the  shelter  of  epistolary  con- 
fidence, were  it  not  that  a  considerable,  I 
might  even  say  a  large,  number  of  individ- 
ual in  this  parish  expect  from  their  pastor 
tome  publick  expression  of  sentiment  at 
this  crisis.  Moxvorer,  Qui  (acihu  ardei 
magia  uritur.  In  txyinff  times  like  these, 
the  besetting  nn  of  nn&oiplined  minds  is 
to  seek  refhgo  iram  inexplioable  zvalities  in 
the  daaggioni  rtiimilant  of  angry  partiian« 
■lin  or  fuB  hwliiliint  mndtukof  TWpiB  —m 


and  my  natural  temperament,  I  am  unfitted 
for  either.  Unable  to  penetrate  the  inscru- 
table judgments  of  God,  I  am  more  than 
ever  thankful  that  my  life  has  been  pro- 
longed till  1  ccnld  in  some  small  measure 
comprehend  His  mercy.  As  there  is  no 
man  who  docs  not  at  some  time  render  him- 
self amenable  to  the  one,  —  quum  viz  jus-' 
tu8  sit  secunts,  —  so  there  is  none  that  does 
not  feel  himself  in  daily  need  of  the  other. 
I  confess  I  cannot  feel,  as  some  do,  a 
personal  consolation  for  the  manifest  evils 
of  this  war  in  any  remote  or  continent 
advantages  that  may  spring  from  it.  I  am 
old  and  weak,  I  can  bear  little,  and  can 
scarce  hope  to  see  better  days  ;  nor  is  it 
any  adequate  compensation  to  know  that 
Nature  is  young  and  strong  and  can  bear 
much.  Old  men  philosophize  over  the 
past,  but  the  present  is  only  a  burthen  and 
a  weariness.  The  one  lies  oefore  them  like 
a  placid  evening  landscape ;  the  other  is 
full  of  the  vexations  and  anxieties  of  house- 
keeping. It  may  be  true  enough  that  mi*- 
cet  hcec  UliSf  prohibetque  Clotko  fortunam 
stare,  but  he  who  said  it  was  fain  at  last  to 
call  in  Atropos  with  her  shears  before  her 
time  ;  and  I  cannot  help  selfishly  mourn- 
ing that  the  fortune  of  our  Repubiick  could 
not  at  least  stay  till  my  days  were  num- 
bered. 

Tibullus  would  find  the  origin  of  wars  in 

the  great  exaggeration  of  riches,  and  does 

not  stick  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  the 

beechen  trencher  there  was  peace.    But 

averse  as  I  am  by  nature  from  all  wars, 

the  more  as  they  have  been  especially  fatal 

to  libraries,  I  would  have  this  one  go  on 

till   we  are  reduced  to  wooden  platters 

again,  rather  than  surrender  the  principle 

to  defend  which  it  was  undertaken.  Though 

I  believe  Slavery  to  have  been  the  cause  of 

it,  by  so  thoroughly  demoralizing  Northern 

politicks  for  its  own  purposes  as  to  give 

opportunity  and  hope  to  treason,  yet  I  would 

not  have  our  thought  and  purpose  diverted 

from  their  true  object,  —  the  maintenance 

of  the  idea  of  Government.    We  are  not 

merely  suppressing  an  enormous  riot,  but 

contending  tor  the  possibility  of  permanent 

cnder  coexisting  with  democratical  fiekle- 

nen;  and  while  I  would  not  superstitiously 

Tfinente  form  to  the  sacrifice  of  substance, 

arithtf  would  I  forget  that  an  adherence  to 

nnesdont  and  prescription  can  alone  gire 


that  continuity  and  cohereace  under  u  dccii- 
ocniticai  constitution  which  are  iniiereDt  ■□ 
the  persoa  of  a  despotick  monarcli  and  tiie 
selfishness  of  an  arisCocratival  clasa.  Stel 
pro  ratione  i-oliaiffu  a  as  dangerous  in  a  ma- 
jority as  in  a  tyrant. 

I  cannot  allow  the  present  production  of 
my  young  friend  to  go  out  without  a  protest 
from  toe  agaitist  a  certain  eitretnenesa  in 
his  views,  muro  pardonable  in  tbe  poet  than 
ia  the  pbilosopher.  While  I  agree  with  biru, 
that  the  only  cure  for  rebellion  is  suppres- 
sion by  force,  yet  I  must  animadvert  upon 
certain  phrases  where  I  seem  to  see  a  coin- 
cidence with  a  popular  fallacy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  com  promise.  On  the  one  Land  there 
are  those  who  do  not  see  that  tbe  vital  prin- 
ciple of  Government  and  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  Law  cannot  properly  be  made  a 
subject  of  compromise  at  all,  and  on  the 
other  those  who  are  eqnally  blind  to  the 
truth  that  without  a  compromise  of  indi- 
vidual opinions,  interests,  and  even  rights, 
DO  society  would  be  possible,  /n  medio 
tutUsimaa.  Foi  my  own  part,  I  would 
gladly 

Ef  I  a  song  or  two  could  make 

like  rockets  druv  by  their  own  bumin', 
All  leap  an'  light,  to  leave  a  wake 

Mens  hearts  an'  faces  skyward  turn- 
But,  it  strikes  me,  't  ain't  jest  the  time 

Fer  stringin'  words  with  settiiif action: 
Wut  's  wanted  now 's  the  silent  thyme 

Twiit  upright  Wilt  an'  downright  Ac- 


Words,  ef  you  keep  'em,  pay  their  keep. 

But  gabble 's  tbe  short  cut  to  ruin; 
It  's  gratis,  (gals  half-price,)  but  cheap 

At  no  rate,  ef  it  benders  doin'; 
Thet'  'b  notbin'  wuss,  'less  't  is  to  set 

A  martyr- prem'um  upon  jawrin': 
Te-apots  git  dangerous,  ef  you  sbet 

Their  lids  down  on  'etu  with  Fort  War- 


'Bout  long  enough  it 's  ben  discussed 

Who  sot  tbe  magazine  afire, 
An' whether,  ef  Bob  Wickliffe  bust, 

scare   UG   more    or   blow 


■  Gret  Foreseer's 


Ob,  Jon'tban,  ef  you  want  to  be 

A  rugged  cliap  agin  an'  hearty, 
Go  fer  wutever^ll  hurt  JefE  D., 

Nut  wut  '11  boost  up  ary  party. 
Here 's  bell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 

With  half  tbe  univarse  a-siugein', 
Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 

Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding^Logiu. 

It  'a  war  we  're  in,  not  politics; 

It  's  systems  wrastliu'  now,  not  partic 
An'  victory  in  the  eend  'U  fix 

Where  longest  will  an'  truest  heart  ia. 
An'  wut  's  the  Guv'ment  folks  about  ? 

Tryin'  to  hope  ther'  's  nothin'  doin'. 
An'  look  ez  though  they  did  n't  doubt 

Sunthin*  pertickler  wuz  a-brewin'. 

Tbep'  's  critters  jit  thet  talk  an'  act 
Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation; 

They  'd  hand  a  buff'lo-drove  a  tract 

When   they  wuz   madder   than  alt  B»- 

Conoiliate  1  it  jest  means  be  kicked, 
No  meCter  bow  they  phrase  an'  tone  ii 

It  means  thet  we  're  to  set  down  licked, 
Thet  we  're  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to  o 
itl 

A  war  on  tick  'a  ez  dear  'z  the  deuce. 

But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 
Ez  't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 

Without  no  moral  specie-basis: 
Ef  greenbacks  ain't  nut  jest  the  cheese, 

I  guess  ther'  's  evils  thet  's  eitremer,  — 
Fer  instance,  — stunplaster  idees 

Like  them  put  out  by  Gov'nor  Seymour. 


Flamed  weldin'  into  one  keen  sword 
Waitin'  an'  longin'  fer  a  wielder: 

A  splendid  flashl  —  but  bow  'd  the  grasp 
With  sech  a  chance  ez  thet  wuz  tally  7 

Tber'  warn't  no  meanin'  in  our  clasp, — 
Half  this,  half  tbet,  all  shiUy-ghaUy. 


d 


n?    More  Man!     It's  there   we 


Weak  plans  grow  weaker  yit  h 
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Wut  use  in  addin'  to  the  tail, 

When  it 's  the  head 's  in  need  o'  strength- 
enin'7 
We  wanted  one  thet  felt  all  Chief 

From  roots  o'  hair  to  sole  o'  stocldn', 
Square-sot  with  thousan*-ton  belief 

In  him  an'  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin'  1 

Ole  Hick'ry  would  n't  ha'  stood  see-saw 

'Bout  doin'  things  till  they  wuz  done 
with, — 
He  'd  smashed  the  tables  o'  the  Law 

In  time  o'  need  to  load  his  gun  with; 
He  could  n't  see  but  jest  one  side,  — 

Ef  his,  't  wuz  Grod's,  an'  thet  wuz  plenty  ; 
An'  so  his  "  Forrards  I "  multiplied 

An  army's  fightin'  weight  by  twenty. 

But  this  'ere  histin',  creak,  creak,  creak, 

Tour  cappen's  heart  up  with  a  derrick, 
This  tryin^  to  coax  a  lightnin'-streak 

Out  of  a  half-discouraged  hay-rick, 
This  hangin'  on  mont'  aiier  mont' 

Fer    one    sharp    purpose    'mongst    the 
twitter,  — 
I  tell  ye,  it  doos  kind  o'  stunt 

The  peth  and  sperit  of  a  critter. 

In  six  months  where  11  the  People  be, 

£f  leaders  look  on  revolution 
Ez  though  it  wuz  a  cup  o'  tea,  — 

Jest  social  el'ments  in  solution  ? 
This  weighin'  things  doos  wal  enough 

When   war    cools  down,  an'  comes  to 
writin'; 
But  while  it 's  makin',  the  true  stuff 

Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin'. 

Democ'acy  gives  every  man 

The  right  to  be  his  own  oppressor  ; 
But  a  loose  Gov'ment  ain't  the  plan, 

Helpless  ez  spilled  beans  on  a  dresser  : 
I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  larn 

From  them   smart  critters,  the   Seced- 
ers, — 
Ef  bein'  right  *s  the  fust  consam, 

The  'fore-the-fust  's  cast-iron  leaders. 

But  'pears  to  me  I  see  some  signs 
Thet  we  're  a-goin*  to  use  our  senses  : 

Jeff  druv  us  into  these  hard  lines. 

An*  ough*  to  bear  his  half  th'  expenses  ; 

Slavery  's  Secession's  heart  an'  will, 
South,  North,  East,  West,  where'er  you 
find  it. 


An'  ef  it  drors  into  War's  miU, 
D'  ye  say  them  thunder-stones  sba'n't 
grind  it? 

D' ye  s^pose,  ef  Jeff  giv  him  a  lick, 

Ole  tiick'ry  'd  tried  his  head  to  sofn 
So 's  't  would  n't  hurt  thet  ebony  stick 

Thet 's  made  our  side  see  stars  so  ofn  ? 
*«Nol"  he'd    ha'    thundered^  ''on   your 
knees. 

An'  own  one  fla^,  one  road  to  glory ! 
Sof  t-heartedness,  m  times  like  these. 

Shows  sofness  in  the  upper  story ! " 

An'  why  should  we  kick  up  a  muss 

About  the  Pres'dunt's  proclamation  ? 
It  ain't  a-ffoin'  to  lib'rate  us, 

Ef  we  £>n't  like  emancipation  : 
The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 

Is  safe  from  all  devices  human. 
It 's  conmion  (ez  a  gin'l  rule) 

To  every  critter  bom  o'  woman. 

So  to0  're  all  right,  an'  I,  fer  one. 

Don't  think  our  cause  *11  lose  in  yallj 
By  rammin'  Scriptur'  in  our  gun. 

An'  gittin'  Natur'  fer  an  ally  : 
Thank  Ood,  say  I,  fer  even  a  plan 

To  lift  one  human  bein's  level. 
Give  one  more  chance  to  make  a  man. 

Or,  anyhow,  to  spile  a  devil  I 

Not  thet  I  'm  one  thet  much  expeo' 

Millennium  by  express  to-morrer; 
They  will  miscarry,  —  I  rec'lec' 

Tu  many  on  'em,  to  my  sorrer : 
Men  ain't  made  angels  in  a  day. 

No  matter  how  you  mould  an'  labor 
'em. 
Nor  'riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 

With  Abe  so  ofn  ez  with  Abraham. 

The'rv  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing. 

An    wants  the    banns   read   right  en- 
suin'; 
But  fact  wun't  noways  wear  the  rinf^, 

'Thout  years  o'  settin*  up  an*  woom': 
Though,  arter  all.  Time's  dial-plate 

Marks  cent'ries  with  the  minute-finger, 
An'  Good  can't  never  come  tu  late. 

Though  it  doos  seem  to  try  an'  linger. 

An'  come  wut  will,  I  think  it 's  erand 
Abe   's  gut  his  will  et  last  bloom-f op- 
nac^ 


Id  trial-flameB  till  it  '11  stand 

The  strain  o'  bein'  iu  deadly  earnest : 
Tbet's  wut  we  want, —  we  want  tu  kocmi 

The  folks  on  our  side  bez  tbe  bravery 
To  b'lieve  ez  bard,  come  weal,  come  woe. 

In  Freedom  ez  JeS  dooa  in  Slavery. 

Set  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot. 

An'  every  man  knows  who'll  be  irioner, 
W  hose  faith  in  God  hc2  ary  root 

Thet  goes  down  deeper  thnu  his  dinner: 
Thru  't  will  be  felt  from  pole  to  pole, 

Without  no  need  o'  proolamation, 
Earth's  biggest  Country  's  gut  ber  aoul 

Ad'  risen  up  Earth's  Greatest  Nation  1 


KETTELOPOTOMACHIA 

FRELIMINARV   NOTE 

[Ix  the  month  of  February,  1806,  the  editon 
of  the  "  Atlantic  MontUy"  received  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  J&alamn  letter  enclosing 
tbe  mocuonic  verse*  which  follow,  and  promis- 
ing  to  (end  more,  if  more  should  be  communi- 
eat«l.  "  They  were  rapped  out  on  the  eveoiog 
of  Thnndny  !a«t  past,"  he  says,  "  by  what 
elaimeil  to  be  the  apirit  of  my  late  predeceswr 
in  liie  miniitry  here,  the  Ikv.  Dr.  WUbur, 
through  the  medium  of  a  young  man  at  present 
domiciled  in  my  family.  Aji  to  the  posaibility 
of  *noh  spiritual  nianifeBtations,  or  whether 
they  be  properlv  so  entitled,  I  express  no 
opinion,  as  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  un 
that  Bubject  in  the  parish,  and  many  persons 
«f  the  higliest  respectability  iu  social  standing 
entertain  o|ipa)iiiig  views.  The  young  man 
who  was  improved  as  a  medimu  submitted 
himaelf  to  the  eiperimcot  with  manifest  reluc- 
tance, and  is  still  nnprepsred  to  believe  in  the 
■Dthenticity  of  the  numifustationa.  During 
hia  r««deuce  with  me  his  deportment  has  al- 
ways been  eiemplary  ;  he  has  been  conalint  in 
hia  attendance  upon  our  familv  devotions  and 
the  public  ministrations  uf  the  Word,  and  has 
mor«  than  once  privalelv  slated  ta  me.  that 
the  laner  had  often  brought  him  under  deep 
coaoeni  of  mind.     The  table    is   an   onlinarT 

Soadrapedal  one,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds, 
ire«  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  height, 
four  feet  square  on  the  top,  and  of  beech  or 
■laple,  I  am  not  definitely  prepared  to  say 
whteh.  It  had  once  belonged  to  my  respected 
EcedecwMor,  and  had  been,  so  far  as  I  can 
MBTB  upon  careful  inquiry,  of  perfectly  regular 


tion.  Un  that  occasion  the  yonng  roan  previ- 
ously alluded  IU  had  been  Bitting  with  his 
hands  resting  carelessly  upon  it.  while  I  read 

my  last  Sabbath's  diaconne.  On  a  sudden  the 
rappings,  aa  they  are  called,  commenced  to 
render  themselveB  audible,  at  first  faintly,  bnt 
in  process  of  time  more  distinctly  and  with 
violent  agitation  of  the  table.  The  young  man 
eipreaaed  himself  both  surprised  and  pained 
by  the  wholly  unexpected,  and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  unprecedented  occurrence.  At 
the  earnest  aolicitation,  however,  of  several  who 
happened  to  be  present,  he  consented  to  go  on 
with  the  eiperiment,  and  with  the  asaistance 
of  tbe  alphabet  commonly  employed  in  similar 
emergencies,  the  following  communication  was 
obtained  and  written  down  immediately  by 
myself.  Whether  any,  and  if  bo,  how  much 
weight  should  be  attached  to  it.  I  venture  no 
decision.  That  Dr.  WUbur  had  sometimes 
employed  bis  leisure  in  Latin  versification  I 
have  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  though  all 
that  bas  been  discovered  of  that  nature  among 
his  papeis  consists  of  some  fragmentary  pass- 
ages of  a  version  into  hexameters  of  portions 
of  the  ISong  of  Solomon.  These  1  bad  com- 
municated about  a  week  or  ten  days  previ- 
oDs[ly]  to  the  young  gentleman  who  officiated 
aa  medium  in  the  communication  afterwards 
received.  1  have  tlius,  I  believe,  stated  all  the 
material  facts  that  have  any  elucidative  bear- 
ing upon  thia  myaterious  occurrence." 

So  far  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  seems  perfectly 
tnnater  of  Websrer'a  unabridged  quarto,  and 
whose  flowing  style  leads  him  into  certain 
further  eipatiatioia  for  which  we  have  not 
room.  We  have  since  learned  that  the  young 
man  he  speaks  of  was  a  sophomore,  put  under 
his  care  during  a  sentence  of  rustication  from 
CoU^e,  where  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self rather  by  physical  eiperimcnte  on  the 
comparative  power  of  resistance  in  window- 
glass  to  various  solid  suliatances,  than  in  the 
more  regular  studies  of  the  place.  In  answer 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  professor  of  Latin 
aaya.  "  There  was  no  harm  in  the  hoy  that  I 
know  of  beyond  his  loving  mischief  more  than 
Latin,  nor  can  I  think  of  any  spirits  likely 
to  possess  him  except  those  commonly  called 
animal.  He  was  certainly  not  remarkable  for 
bis  Latioity.  bnt  I  see  nothing  in  the  verses 
you  enclose  that  would  lead  me  to  think  them 
beyond  his  capacity,  or  the  result  of  any  special 
inspiration  whether  of  beech  or  maple.  Had 
that  of  hircA  been  tried  upon  him  earlier  and 
more  falthfidly,  the  vetses  would  perhaps  bava 
been  better  in  quality  and  certainlv  in  quan- 
tity." This  eiact  and  thoroagh  scholar  then 
goes  on  to  point  out  many  false  qr  nd 
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barbariBms.  It  is  bnt  fair  to  say,  howeTor,  that 
the  author,  whoerer  he  was,  seems  not  to  hare 
been  unaware  of  some  of  them  himself,  as  is 
shown  by  a  great  many  notes  appended  to  the 
Terses  as  we  reoeired  them,  and  purporting  to  be 
by  Scaliger,  Bentley,  and  others,  —  among  them 
the  Esprit  de  Voltaire  !  These  we  hare  omit- 
ted as  dearly  meant  to  be  humorous  and  alto- 
gether failing  therein. 

Though  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Terses  are 
altogether  unworUiy  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  seems 
to  hare  been  a  tolerable  Latin  scholar  after  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  yet  we  have  determined  to 
print  them  here,  partly  as  belonging  to  the 
res  gestce  of  this  collection,  and  pamy  as  a 
warning  to  their  putatire  author  which  may 
keep  hmi  from  such  indecorous  pranks  for  the 
future* 


KETTELOPOTOMACHIA 

P.  Oridii  Nasonis  carmen  heroicummacaron- 
icum  perplexametrum,  inter  Getas  getioo  more 
compostnm,  denuo  per  medium  ardentispiritu- 
alem  adjuvante  mensft  diabolice  obsessft,  re- 
cuperatum,  curftque  Jo.  Conradi  Schwandi  um- 
bne,  aliis  necnon  plurimis  adjuvantibus,  re- 
stitntum* 

LIBER  I. 

PuNCTORUM    garretos    colens    et    cellara 

Quinque, 
Gutteribus  quie  et  gaudes  sundayam  abstin- 

gere  frontem, 
Plerumqae  insidos  solita  fluitare  liauore 
Tanglepedem  quern  homines  appellant  Di 

Sioque  rotgut, 
is,  rubicundaque,  Musa,  O,  bour- 
bonolensque,  '  a 

Fenianas  rixas  procal,  alma,  bro^potentis 
Patricii  cyathos  iterantis  et  homda  bella, 
Backos  dam  yirides  viridis  Brigitta  remit- 

tit, 
Linqaens,  ezimios  celebrem,  da,Virginien8eB 
Rowdes,  prsecipue  et  Te,  heros  alte,  Polar- 
del  10 
Insignes  juvenesque,  illo  oertamine  liotos, 
Colemane,  Tylere,  neo  yob  oblivione  relin- 
qoam. 

Ampla  aquilflB  inTiete  faoBto  eit  aab  t^ 

mine  t6In^ 
BMlqrte.  QtUkf  ^ 


Daplefveorum  uberrima;  iliis  et  integxe 

cordi  est 
Deplere  assidue  et  sine  proprio  inoommodo 

fiscum; 
Nunc  etiam  placidum  hoc  opus  iiiTietiqiM 

secuti, 
Groosam  aureos  ni  eggoa  Toluinent  immo 

necare 
QufB  peperit,  saltern  ac  de  illis  meliora  me- 

rentem.  » 

Condidit  banc  Smithius  Dux,  Captinus 

indytos  ille 
Regis  Ulysss  instar,  docti  arcom  intendere 

longum; 
Condidit  ille  Johnsmith,  Yirginiamqae  t»- 

cavity 
Settledit  autem  Jacobus  rex,  nomine  pri- 
mus, 
Rascalis  implens  ruptis,  blagardisqne  de- 

boshtis,  B 

Militibusque  ex  Falstaffi  legione  fugatis 
Wencbisque  illi  quas    poterant    sedacere 

nuptas; 
Yirgineum,  ah,  littus  matronis  talibna  im- 
parl 
Progeniem  stirpe  ex  hoc  non  sine  stigmate 

ducunt 
Multi  sese  qui  jactant  regum  esse  nepotes: 
Hmud  omnes.  Mater,  genitoe  qu»  naper 

habebas  a 

Bello  fortes,  consiliocautos,  virtute  decoros, 
Jamque  et  babes,  sparso  si  patrio  in  san- 

piine  virtus, 
Mostrabisque  iterum,  antiquis  sub  astris 

reducta  I 
De  illis  qui  upkikitant,  dicebam,  nimpora 

tanta,  s 

Letcheris  et  Floydis  magnisque  Extra  or- 

dine  Billis  ; 
Est  his  prisca  fides  jurare  et  breakere  wor- 

dum ; 
Poppere  fellerum  a  tergo,  ant  stickere  clam 

bowiknifo, 
Haud  sane  facinus,  dignnm  sed  Tictrioe 

lauro  ; 
Larrupere  et  nigemm,  fiiotom  prnstantins 

ullo:  ^ 

Ast    chlamydem    piciplumatam,  loariam, 

flito  et  ineptam, 
Yanko  gratis  induere,  ilium  et  Talido  railo 
Inraper  aoxi  eauitare  dooere  est  hoepitioatL 
Neieio  an  ule  Polazdna  duplefreoiilMUi 
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Fotluid  proles,  ni  faUor,  Tylerus  emt 
Pneaidis,  umnibus  ab  Wliiggia  nomiuatus  a, 

Bt  nobilom  tertium  eriucit  venerabile  no- 

Ast  aniiuoai  omacs  bellique  ad  tjmpaaa  ha  I 

hal 
Vociferant  lieti,  procul  et  bi  pruelia,  sive    s) 
Hostem  mcautum  atsito   possuit   ebuotere 

salvi; 
Imperiique  capaces,  easet  si  stylus  agmen, 
Pro  duici  spoliabanC  et  sine  dongere  iito, 
Fne  ceterisque  Polardus  ;  si  Secessia  licta, 
Se  niuiqiiskm  licturam  jurat,  res  et  uobeard- 

of,  Si 

Tcrbo  hiesit,  similisque  audaci  roosteri  ia- 

PongbUU  solitus  rei  puUos  wboppere 
moUes, 

Gtwitum,  hireliDgos  stripes  quique  et  splen- 
did a  tolluut 

Sidera,  et  Vankos,  territam  et  omnem  snrs- 

Usque  dabant  operam  isti  omnes,  Doctes- 

qne  diesciue,  an 

Suuuelem  demulgere  avuncolum,  id  Tern 

Uberibus  eed  ejus,  et  borum  est  culpa,  re- 

Fbv&m  domi  Taccam,  nee  mora  minima, 

qiuerunt, 
lActicarentem  autem  et  droppam  vii  in  die 

Beddite  avuDCuli,  et  exclamabant,  reddlte 
pappam !  ei 

Folko  at  conaute,  gemens,  Billj  immur> 
murat  Extra  ; 

Eeho  respondit,  tbesauro   ei  racuo,    pap- 

Fnutra  eiplonmt  pocketa,  ruber  nare  re- 

OScia   eipulsi   aspiciunt  rapta,   et   Para- 

disuui 
Occloaum,   virideaque    hand   illis    naacere 

Stupent  tunc  oculis  tnadidis  spittantqne  si- 

lenter. 
Adbibere  usu  ast  longo  vires  prorsus  in- 

epti, 
ut  qui  grindeat  aire  tcabemve  re- 

' iruciant  totis  nunc  mightibu' 

.ta,  Doao  panis  dimidiuxane 


i: 


Tanto  iutentius  impritnere  est  opua  e^o 

Nemo  propterea  pejor,  melior,  sine  doubto, 
Obtineat  qui coQtractuni, si  et  postearhioo  ; 
Ergo  Puhirdus,  si  quis,  iueisuperabilia  be- 

Colemauus    impavidos   noudmn,  atque   in 

purptire  uatus 
Tylerus   lobauideB  celerisque  in  Sito  Na- 

thauiel, 
Quisqne  optans  digitos  in  tantum  stickers 

Adstant  acclncti  imprimere  aut  perrumpere 

Quales  os  miserum  rabidi  tres  ffgre  mo- 

Quales  aut  dubiam  teztnm  atra  in  Test« 

Tales  circumstabant  nunc  uostri  inopes  ho* 
job. 
Ilisque  Polardua  voce  conoro  talia  fatus: 
Primuni   auteui,   Tcluti  est  woa,   prxceps 


Heroiim   nitidam    decus    et   solamen  ari- 

Mas ti  cat   ac   aimul   altisonaiis,    spittatque 

profuse : 
Quia   de    Virginia  meruit  prsistantim  un- 


Speechisque  articulisque  hominum  qnis  for- 

IngeminanB   pennffi   lickos  et  vulnera  to- 

cifl? 
Quisnam  putidius  (hie)  sarauit  Yankinitni- 

SiepiuB  aut  dedit  ultro  datam  et  broke  hii 

Mente   iaquassatus  soIidSque,  tjranno  mi- 


lia  (iiic)  bombis  DHBoia  et  alta  qua- 
Sese  prouptuni  (hie)  jactans  Yankoa  lickere 

Atque  ad  lasturo  iavictns  non  suirendidit 
unquam  ? 

Ergo  baud  meddlite,  posco,  mique  relinquita 
(hie)  hoc  job. 

Si  non  —  knifumque  enonuem  niostrat  spit- 
tatque treinendus. 
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Dizerat :    ast    alii  reliquoraut    et  sine 

pauso  iw 

Flnggos  incmnbant  maxillisy  uterque  vicis- 

sim 
Certamine  innooao  valde  TnQi^iiifl.m  inquinat 

assem: 
Tylerus  autem,   domqae   liqaorat  aridos 

hostis, 
M'™"'  aspicit  daplumqae  bibentem,  astante 

Lyeo; 
Aidens  impayidosqae  edidit  tamen  impia 

verba;  uo 

Duplmn  quamvis  te  aspioio,  esses  atque 

Tiginti, 
Mendacem  dicerem  totamqne  (bic)  tbrasb- 

erem  aceryum; 
Nempe  et  tbrasbam,  doggonatns  (bic)  sim 

nisi  fazem; 
Lambastabo  omnes    catawompoeiter-(bic) 

que  chawaml 
Dixit  et  impulsos  Byeo  mitur  bene  ti- 

tos,  U5 

Dli  nam  graTidam  caput  et  laterem  babet 

in  batto. 
Hunc  inbiat  titnbansqne  Polardus,  optat 

et  ilium 
8tiokere    inermem,    protegit    autem    rite 

Lynus, 
Et  pronoe  geminos,  oculis  dubitantibus,  be- 

roe 
Cemit  et  irritus  hoetes,  dumque  exoogitat 

utrum  ISO 

Primum  inpitcbere,  oormit,  inter  ntrosque 

recumbity 
liagno  asino  similis  nimio  sub  pondere  quas- 

sus: 
Colemanus  hoe  mcDstus,  triste  mminansque 

solamen, 
Inspicit  hiccans,  oironmspittat  terque  on- 

bantes; 
Fnnereisque  bis  ritibos  hnmidis  inde  solu- 

tis,  us 

8temitur,  inyalidnsqae  illis  superincidit  in- 

fans; 
Hos  sepelit  somnns  et  snonmt  comisonan- 

tesy 
Watehmanns  inseios  ast  oalybooso  deinde 

reponit. 


Na  IX 
Vkbaa  of  tibs  "AOairtie**  ham 


Jedathun  Hitchcock,  in  a  communioatioii  fram 
which  we  made  some  extracts  in  our  number 
for  February,  1863,  and  have  been  so  repeatedlj 
urged  to  print  some  part  of  them  for  tne  grao- 
fication  ot  the  public,  that  they  felt  it  their  duty 
at  least  to  make  some  effort  to  satisfy  so  mveat 
a  demand.  They  have  accordingly  careraUr 
examined  the  papers  intrusted  totEem,  but  fc»ii 
most  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Wilbnr^s  pen  so 
fragmentary,  and  even  chaotic,  written  as  they 
are  oo  the  uaoks  of  letters  in  an  exceeding 
cramped  chirography,  —  here  a  memorandum 
for  a  sermon;  there  an  observation  of  the 
weather ;  now  the  measurement  of  an  extraor- 
dinary head  of  cabbage,  and  then  of  the  oerebral 
capacity  of  some  reverend  broUier  deceased ;  a 
cahn  inquiry  into  the  state  of  modem  literature, 
ending  in  a  method  of  detecting  if  milk  be  im- 


ittswcCJnQiPiyeoaeswinMf  um 
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bnndle  cow  had  calved,  —  that  any  attempts  at 
selection  seemed  desperate.  His  oidveom^ets 
work,  **  An  Elnquiry  concerning  the  xenth  Horn 
of  the  Beas^^*  even  in  the  abstract  of  it  given 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  would,  by  a  rough  eomputa- 
tion  of  the  printers,  fill  five  entire  numbers  of 
our  journal,  and  as  ne  attempts,  by  a  new  appli- 
oaticm  of  decimal  fracticHis.  to  identify  it  with 
the  Emperor  Julian,  seems  nardlv  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  general  reader.  Even  the  Tahle- 
Talk,  though  doubtless  originally  highly  intcp* 
estiitf  in  tne  domestic  circle,  is  so  largmy  made 
up  ot  theolo^cal  discussion  and  nuitters  of  loosl 
or  preterite  mterest,  that  we  have  found  it  hard 
to  extract  aoyihing  that  would  at  all  satisfy  ex- 
pectation. Hutj  in  order  to  sQenee  further  n 
quiry,  we  subjom  a  few  passages  as  ilinstratioi 
of  its  general  character.' 


I  think  I  could  go  near  to  be  a  perfect  Chii 
tian  if  I  were  always  a  visitor,  as  I  have  some- 
times been,  at  the  house  of  some  hospitabls 
friend.  I  can  show  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
where  the  beet  of  everything  is  urged  upon  ms 
with  kindly  importunity.  It  is  not  ao  tut 
hard  to  turn  the  other  cheek  for  a  kiss.  And 
when  I  meditate  upon  the  pains  taken  for  onr 
entertainment  in  this  life,  on  the  endless  va- 
riety of  seasons,  of  human  character  and  for- 
tune, on  the  costliness  of  the  hangings  and 
furniture  of  our  dwelling  here,  I  sometimes 
feel  a  singular  joy  in  looking  upon  myself  as 
God*s  guest,  and  cannot  but  bdieve  that  we 
should  all  be  wiser  and  happier,  because  mote 
grateful,  if  we  were  always  mindful  of  our  priv- 
uege  in  this  regard.  Ajid  should  we  not  nis 
more  cheaply  any  honor  that  men  eonld  pay  ns, 
if  we  remembered  that  every  day  we  sat  at  tfie 
table  of  the  Great  Sngf  Yet  must  we  not 
forget  that  we  are  in  strictest  bonds  His  ssi^ 
vants  also;  for  there  is  no  impiety  so  abjeet 
as  that  which  expects  to  be  (/<aa-A«uM  («f  ita 
dicam)  through  life,  and  which,  calling  itsslf 
trust  in  Fiovidenoe,  is  in  rsality  asking  IVovir 


._    .  Slid  taldng  up  nil  our  gcxieis 

s  false  pKUDL-e«.      It  is  a  wUe  role  U>  tnke 
be  TorU  SB  we   find  it,  not  always  to  leave 

le  f.liinbing  when  1  Bnd  that 


1  b;  thHir  lightaess,  and  1  have  aeldom 
•een  one  with  the  marks  of  their  teeth  ID  it. 
What  a  whool-houae  ia  tho  world,  if  our  wit» 
Tould  ouly  not  piny  truant!  For  I  obaerTe 
thaf  men  set  moat  store  by  fonos  and  s^bols 
in  proportion  aa  they  are  mere  ahellB.  It  is  tha 
ODtaide  they  want  and  not  the  kamaL  What 
■toiea  of  such  do  not  many,  wlio  in  material 
tiling  are  lu  shrewd  aa  the  siinirrels.  lay  up  for 
the  iplritual  winter^npply  of  tbemselitts  and 
their  children  t  1  hATS  seen  churches  that 
•eemed  to  me  gamers  of  thaae  withered  nuta, 
for  it  ia  wonderful  how  prosaic  is  the  appre- 
hraiuon  of  symbola  by  the  mindu  of  moat  men. 
It  IB  not  oneaeet  nor  another,  but  all,  who,  like 
the  dog  of  the  table,  have  let  drop  the  Bpiritoal 
■obstanCB  of  symbols  for  their  material  shadow. 
If  one  attribute  miraonloos  virtuBs  to  mere 
holy  water,  that  beautiful  emblem  of  inward 
pniiticatioD  at  Uie  door  of  God's  houae,  aaother 
cftBDOt  comprehend  th^  siguiGuance  of  baptism 
without  being  dueked  ovcc  head  and  ears  in 
the  liquid  vehiole  thereof. 

[Perhapa  a  word  of  luatoHcal  oamment  may 
be  permitted  here.  My  Inturevemd  predecessor 
was,  I  would  humbly  affirm,  aa  free  from  pre- 
judice  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mast  highly  fa- 
vored individnala  of  our  species.  To  he  sore,  1 
have  heard  him  say  that  "what  were  called 
g  prejudices  were  in  fact  only  the  repulsior 


oEsena 


'  "r^^v 


Qorat  a 


Kical  effluvium  through  which  some 
providential  appointment,  like  oer^ 
tain  ansavory  quadrupeds,  gave  warning  of  their 
Beiehborhood.  Better  ten  mistaken  suspiciotis 
^^ ■      ■'     This  he 


ofUiis  kind  than  one  aioee  ei 


end  their  d 


■  by  ti 


a  pulpit  to 


.  .       .    .,  3  larSB  thing 

which  small  minda  always  found  room  for,  and 
that  was  great  prejudices."  Thia,  however,  by 
the  way.  The  statement  which  1  purposed  to 
make  was  mmplf  thia.     '"         -         -    •'■•■"■ 


of  a 


I    1 


•  honse  set  apart  for 


f ingle  pariah,  with 


rear  the  fonDdations  of  a  Baptist  Society 
laid  by  the  hihon  of  Elder  Jonsh  Q.  lial- 
2d.  As  the  roembara  of  the  new  body  were 
D  from  the  Firat  Parish,  Mr_.  Wilbur  woa 
Hne  considerably  exercised  in  mind-    He 


.eit,  and  preached 

— ,..  .  .       _-  not  carried  about 

with  divers  and  strange  doctrines."  He  aflep- 
wards,  in  accordance  with  one  of  hia  own 
maxims,  — "to  get  a  dead  injury  ont  of  tha 
mind  OS  aoon  as  la  decent,  bury  it,  and  then  ven- 
tilftlB,"  —  in  accordance  with  thia  maiim,  I  aay, 
he  lived  on  very  friendly  turms  with  Rev.  Shear- 
jaahub  Scrimgonr.  present  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Society  in  Jaalam.  Yet  1  think  it  waa  never 
unpleasing  to  him  that  the  church  edifice  of  that 

s'SiSJ  '__'     

indeed  it  does  to  thia  dny. 
ueceaiiary  to  do  away  with  any  apffcarance  of 
acerbity  toward  a  reapeclable  community  of 
profcasmg  Christians,  which  might  be  suspected 
m  the  coneluuon  ol  the  above  paragraph.  — 
J.  H.] 

In  lighter  moods  be  waa  not  averae  from  an 
Iwiocent  play  upon  words-  l^ooking  up  from 
his  newspaper  one  morning,  aa  I  entered  his 
stndy,  he  said,  "  When  1  read  a  debate  in  Con- 
eresa,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Zeno  in  the  shadow  of  the  Portico."  On  my  ei- 
pressin^  a  natural  anrprlae,  he  added,  smUing, 
"  Why,  at  Boeh  times  the  only  view  which  hon- 
oraWe  members  give  me  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world  ia  through  their  intercalnmniationa.'* 
I  smiled  at  thia  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
and  he  added  gravely,  "  The  most  punctilious 
reBneraent  of  manners  is  the  only  s^t  that  will 
keep  a  democracy  from  atinkii^  ;  and  what  are 
we  to  expect  from  the  people,  if  their  repre- 
sentativea  set  them  such  lessons?  Mr.  Everett's 
whole  lite  has  been  a  sermon  from  this  text- 
There  was,  at  least,  thia  advantage  in  duelling, 
that  it  set  a  certain  limit  on  the  tongue.  When 
Society  Iwd  by  the  rapier,  it  buckled  on  the 
more  subtle  blade  of  etiquette  wherewith  to 
keep  obtrusive  vulgarity  at  bay."  In  this 
connection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  a 
playful  remark  of  his  upon  another  occanon. 
The  painful  divisions  in  the  First  Pariah, 
A.  D.  IS14,  ocoaflionod  by  the  wild  notions  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  (what  Mr.  Wilbur,  so 
far  OS  concerned  the  reasoning  faculty,  always 
calledl  the  unfairer  part  of  creation,  put  forth 
by  Miss  Partheaia  Almira  Fiti,  are  too  well 
known  to  iteed  more  than  a  passing  allnnou. 
It  waa  during  these  heats,  long  sines  happily 
allayed,  that  Mr.  Wilbur  remarked  that  "^the 
Church  had  more  trouble  in  dealing  irith  one 
jAeresiaroh  than  with  twenty  Sereaiarchs,"  and 
that  the  men's  nntela  recli,  or  certainty  at 
beine  right,  was  nothing  to  tho  women's. 

When  I  once  aaked  hia  opinion  nf  a  poelicJ 
rhich  I  had  t^.p^uded  no  Uttlo 
^ .._  it  attentively,  and  (hen  re- 
marked- ■' Unless  one's  thought  pack  more 
neatly  in  reise  than  in  prose,  it  is  wiser  to 
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nCniiL  CommoimUoe  gaiiw  nothing  by  bang 
^nm■lnl^;lH^  into  in jme,  for  it  ii  Mmethiiu^ 
wiueh  no  hoona-^pooai  eui  tnnmbstantinto  wit£ 
the  lenl  pwyenee  of  UtIiv  tliou^  Yon  eiw 
tiHo  yoor  piece, '  My  Mother's  CmTo,'  and  es- 
pead  fonr^egee  of  uwfol  pqper  in  detailii^ 
jfonr  emotKMM  there.  But,  my  deer  sb,  wnter- 
ng  doee  not  improre  the  ^neuty  of  ink,  OTon 
moagh  yoa  ahoiild  do  it  with  teere.  To  pub- 
lish e  soRow  to  Tom,  Diok,  end  Hanj  is  in 
aome  sort  to  edrertise  its  nnreeHty,  for  1  haTe 
obserred  in  my  interoonrae  inth  the  elBioted 
tiiat  the  deepest  grief  instinotiYely  hides  its 
&ee  with  its  haiMa  and  is  silent.  If  yoor 
nieoe  were  printed,  I  hsTe  no  donbt  it  woold 
DO  popolar,  for  people  like  to  fanoy  that  they 
feel  mnoh  better  than  the  tnmble  of  feeling. 
I  would  put  all  poets  on  oath  whether  they 
hftfe  striTen  to  say  sTerything  ther  poanUy 
eoold  think  of  ,  or  to  leare  oat  aU  wey  ooald 
not  helpsaying.  In  your  own  case,  my  worthy 
yomif^  mend,  what  yon  haTe  written  k  merely 
•  dehberate  ezeroise,  the  gymnestio  of  senAi- 
nent.  For  your  excellent  maternal  relatiTe  is 
■till  aliTC,  and  im  to  take  tea  with  metlus  eren- 
ing,  D.V.  Beware  of  simulated  feeHw ;  it  is 
hypoozisy's  first  cousin ;  it  m  eepedal^  dan- 
gerous to  apreaoher;  for  he  who  says  one  day, 
'Go  to, let  me  seem  to  be  paihetie,'  may  be 
nearer  than  he  thinks  to  saying,  *  Go  to,  let  me 
seem  to  be  yirtnous,  or  eanoiest,  or  under 
■GROW  for  sin.'  Depend  upon  it,  Sa|^ho 
lored  her  Yersee  more  sincerely  than  die  did 
Phaoo,  and  Petrarch  his  sonnets  better  than 
liaura,  who  was  indeed  but  his  poetical  stalk- 
iqg-hone.  After  yon  shall  have  once  heard 
that  muffled  rattle  of  clods  on  the  coffin-lid  of 
an  irreparable  loai,  yon  will  grow  acquainted 
with  apathoB  that  will  make  all  elegiee  hate- 
foL  When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  also  for  a 
time  mistook  my  desire  to  write  rersee  for  an 
authentic  call  of  my  nature  in  that  direction. 
But  one  day  as  I  was  going  forth  for  a  walk, 
with  my  head  full  of  an  *  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  Flirtilla,'  and  yainly  groping  after  a  rhyme 
for  lily  that  should  not  be  silly  or  chilly,  1  saw 
my  eldeet  boy  Homer  busy  over  the  rain-water 
hog^eadf  in  that  childish  experiment  at  par- 
thenogenesis, the  changing  a  horse-hair  mto 
a  water-snake.  An  immeision  of  six  weeks 
showed  no  change  in  the  obstinate  filament. 
Here  was  a  stroke  of  unintended  sarcasm. 
Had  I  not  been  doing  in  my  study  precisely 
what  my  boy  was  doing  oat  of  doors  ?  Had 
my  thoughts  any  more  chance  of  coming  to 
life  by  beinff  submerged  in  rhyme  than  his 
hair  by  soaking  in  water  ?  I  burned  my  elegy 
and  took  a  course  of  Edwards  on  the  Will. 
People  do  not  make  poetry ;  it  is  made  out  of 
them  by  a  process  for  which  I  do  not  find  my- 
self fitted.    Nevertheless,  the  writing  of  Terses 


Is  a  good  riietoineal  emrBitsfrioiii  as  ^ 

us  what  to  shun  most  oacefnUy  in  psoee.  Pes 
prose  bewitched  Is  like  window-glass  with 
bubbles  in  it,  distortiijg  what  it  ahoold  ribow 
with  pelhidd  teneity.'' 

It  is  unwise  to  insist  on  doetrinal  poiala  as 
tal  to  religion.  The  Bread  of  life  is  lAole- 
some  and  suffieing  in  itself,  but  gulped  down 
with  theee  kiekshaws  oobked  up  by  theologiana, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  an  indigestiOB,  nay,  eir 
at  last  an  inenrable  dyspepsin  of  soeptioam. 


One  of  the  most  inezeusahle  unaVnn—  of 
Americans  is  in  sigmng  their  nsmes  to  iHiat 
are  called  credentJaW.  ISut  for  my  Inteipo^ 
tlon,  a  person  who  ahall  be  namelesi  umald 
haTe  taken  from  this  town  a  — **««""**«^«»^"^L*m 
for  an  office  of  trust  snbseiibed  by  the  adeet- 
men  and  all  the  Toters  of  both  paztiea,  Merib- 
ing  to  him  as  many  good  qualities  as  if  it  Imd 
bMu  his  tombstone.  Hie  exmise  was  tihat  it 
would  be  well  for  the  town  to  be  rid  of  Um, 
as  it  would  erelong  be  obliged  to  — ^*ntrin 
him.  I  would  not  refuse  my  name  to  naodest 
merit,  but  I  would  be  as  eautaons  ae  In  aiguig 
a  bond.  [I  tmst  I  shall  be  sub jeeted  to  no 
impntation  of  unbeooming  Tamty,  if  I  mentina 
the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  indmed  my  own  qualifi- 
oatioos  as  teacher  of  the  hk;h-sehoal  at  P»- 
quash  Junction.  J.  H.]  When  I  see  a  cer- 
tificate of  charaeter  with  ereiybody'a  aame  to 
it,  I  regard  it  ae  a  letter  of  introdnotioB 
the  DeviL  Kerer  gire  a  man  your  name 
less  you  are  willing  to  trust  him  with 
reputation. 

There  seem  nowadays  to  be  two  sonroes  of 
literary  inrairadon,  —  fulness  of  nund  and 
emptiness  of  pocket. 

I  am  often  struck,  especially  in  reafiag 
Montaigne,  with  the  obviousness  and  famil- 
iarity of  a  great  writer's  thouritts,  and  the 
freshness  they  gain  because  said  by  him.  Tlie 
truth  is,  we  mix  their  greatness  with  all  they 
say  and  gire  it  our  beet  attention.  Johannes 
Faber  sic  cogitavit  would  be  no  enticing  pre- 
face to  a  book,  but  an  accredited  name  giree 
credit  like  the  signature  to  a  note  of  hand.  It 
is  the  advantage  of  fame  that  it  is  always 
privileged  to  Uike  the  world  by  the  button, 
and  a  thing  is  weightier  for  Shakespeare's  ut- 
tering it  by  the  whole  amount  of  his  person- 
ality. 

It  b  singolar  how  impatient  men  axe  with 
overpraise  of  others,  how  patient  with  over- 
praise of  themselves;  and  yet  the  one  does 
them  no  injury  while  the  other  may  be  their 
ruin. 


People  are  apt  to  confound  mere  alartnesH 
of  mind  with  attention.  The  one  U  but  the 
flying  abioad  of  all  the  faculties  to  the  open 
doon  and  windows  at  every  paaaing  rumor; 
the  other  ia  the  concentration  of  every  one  of 
them  in  a  single  focna.  as  in  the  alcbemiot  over 
bia  alembic  at  (he  moment  of  eipeeted  pro- 
jection. Attention  is  the  staff  thnl  memory  is 
made  of,  and  memory  is  accomulated  genins. 


ont  of  tbe  ca«t  clothes  of  the  lust,  and  is  al- 
"ing  of  the  old 
I  building  the 


■uapect  a  kind  of  vanity  in  my  g-enea- 
enthusiosm.  Perhaps  you  are  right; 
is  a  uuivenal  foible.  Wbero  it  docs 
<«  itself  in  a  pereonsl  and  private  way. 
i  pabtic  and  gregarioua.  Wo  flatter 
in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  Vir- 
iboot  of  a  transported  convict  awells 
fancy  of  a  caTalier  ancestry.  Pride 
have  noticed,  takes  two  forms.  One 
^ently  traces  himself  ap  to  a  oonmet ; 
,  defiantly,  to  a  lapetone.  The  senli- 
precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  onlj 
1  in  the  paeitive  and  the  other  the  neg- 


bnt  it  a 

with  tht 
of  birth, 
eompla 


Seong  a  goat  the  other  day  kneeling  in 
etdet  to  graze  with  le»  trouble,  it  seemed  to 
me  a  type  of  the  comrooo  notion  of  prayer. 
Host  pei^e  an  ready  eoangh  to  go  donn  on 
thsir  Kuees  for  material  blessings,  bnt  how 
f*«  for  those  spiritual  gifts  which  alone  are 
■a  BBSwer  to  our  orisons,  if  we  but  knew  it ! 

Some  people,  nowadays,  seem  to  have  hit 
■pen  a  Dew  motaJiiation  of  the  moth  and  the 
«ii11a.  They  wonld  lock  up  the  light  of 
Trath,  lest  poor  Psyche  should  put  it  out  in 
hm  tffort  to  draw  nigh  (o  it. 


MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW  TO  THE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Dkas  Sn,  — YoDT  letter  come  to  han' 

Bequestin'  me  to  please  be  faimy; 
Bnt  I  ain't  made  upon  a  plan 


An'  then  agini  for  half  a  jear. 

No  preacher  'thuut  a,  call  'a  more  solemn. 

You  're  'a  want  o'  sunthiii'  ligbt  an'  cnte, 
Rattlin'  an'  ebrewd  eld'  km'   o'  jingle- 

Ad'  winh,  pervidln'  it  'ould  suit, 
I  'd  take  an'  citify  my  English. 

I  ken  write  long-tailed,  ef  I  please, — 
But  when  I  'm  jokin',  no,  I  tbonkee; 

Then,  'fore  I  know  it,  my  idees 
Run  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 

Sence  I  begun  to  scribble  rhyme, 
I  tell  ye  wut,  I  haiu't  ben  fooliu'; 

The  parsou's  books,  life,  death,  an'  time 
Hev  took  some  trouble  with  my  scboal- 


Why,  tb'  ain't  a  bird  upon  the  tree 
But  half  forgives  my  bein'  human. 

An'  jit  I  love  th'  unbighschooled  way 
01'  farmers  bed  when  I  wui  younger; 

Their  talk  win  loentier,  an'  'oulU  stay, 
While  book-froth  seems   to  whet  your 

For  puttin'  in  a  downright  lick 

'twixt   Humbug's  eyes,  ther*  's  few  can 

An'  then  it  helves  mj  thought.'  ci  slick 
E/  streUgrained  hickory  doos  a  hetchet. 

Bnt  when  I  can't,  I  can't,  thet  's  all. 

For  Natur'  won't  put  up  with  gullin'; 
Idees  yon  bev  to  shove  an'  haul 

Like  a  druv  pig  ain't  wuth  a  mullein: 
Live    tbonghts    ain't    sent   for ;    thru    all 
rifts 

O'  sense  tbey  pour  an'  resh  ye  onwarda. 
Like  rivers  when  sonth-lyin'  ilrifts 

Feel  thet  th'  old  airtb  's  a-wheelin'  sud- 

Time  waz,  the  rhymes  come  orowdin'  tluek 

Ez  office-oeekers  arter'  lection, 
An*  into  ary  place  'oold  stick 

Witbont  no  bother  nor  objection; 
But  sence  the  war  my  thonghta  hang  back 

Ei  though  I  wanted  to  enlist  'em. 
An'  Buba'tutes,  —  (Sey  don't  never  lack. 

But   then   thej  11   slope   afore   yon  'to 


ay^ 
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Kothin'  don't  seem  like  wut  it  wuz; 

I  can't  see  wut  there  is  to  hender, 
An'  yit  mj  brains  jes'  go  buzz,  buzz, 

Like  bumblebees  agin  a  winder; 
'fore  Uiese  times  come,  in  all  airth's  row, 

Ther*  woz  one  aoiet  place,  my  head  in. 
Where  I  ooold  hide  an' think,  —  but  now 

It 's  all  one  teeter,  hopin',  dreadin'. 

Where  's  Peace?     I  start,  some  dear- 
blown  night. 
When  gaunt  stone  walls  grow  numb  an' 
number, 
An',  orealdn'  'cross  the  snow-crus'  white, 

Walk  the  col'  starlight  into  summer; 
Upgrows  the  moon,  an'  swell  by  swell 
^Ltan  the  pale  pasturs  silvers  dimmer 
Than  the  last  smile  thet  strives  to  tell 
O'  love  gone  heavenward  in  its  shim- 
mer. 

I  hev  been  gladder  o'  sech  things 

Than  cocks  o'  spring  or  bees  o'  clover. 
They  filled  my  heart  with  livin'  springs. 

But  now  they  seem  to  freeze  'em  over; 
Sifl^ts  innercent  ez  babes  on  knee, 

reaceful  ez  eyes  o'  pastur'd  cattle, 
Jes'  coz  they  be  so,  seem  to  me 

To  rile  me  more  with  thoughts  o'  bat- 
tle. 

Indoors  an'  out  by  spells  I  try; 

Ma'am   Natur'   keeps    her   spin -wheel 
goin', 
But  leaves  my  natur'  stiff  and  dry 

Ez  fiePs  o'  clover  arter  mowin'; 
An'  her  jes'  keepin'  on  the  same, 

Calmer  'n  a  clock,  an'  never  carin'. 
An'  findin'  nary  thing  to  blame, 

Is  wus  than  ef  she  took  to  swearin'. 

Snow-flakes  come  wblsperin'  on  the  pane 

The  charm  makes  blazin'  logs  so  pleas- 
ant, 
But  I  can't  hark  to  wut  they  're  say'n', 

With  Grant  or  Sherman  oilers  present; 
The  chimbleys  shudder  in  the  gale, 

Thet  lulls,  then   suddin  takes   to  flap- 
pin' 
Like  a  shot  hawk,  but  all 's  ez  stale 

To  me  ez  so  much  sperit-rappin'. 

Under  the  yaller-pines  I  house, 

When   sunshine   makes   'em  all  sweet- 
scented, 


An'  hear  among  their  furry  boughs 
The  baskin'  west-wind  purr  contented. 

While  'way  o'erhead,  ez  sweet  an'  low 
£z  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin'. 

The  wedged  wil'  geese  thmr  bugles  blow, 
Further  an'  further  South  zetreatiii\ 

Or  up  the  slippery  knob  I  strain 

An'  see  a  hundred  hills  like  islan's 
Lift  their  blue  woods  in  broken  ohaiA 

Out  o'  the  sea  o'  snowy  silence; 
The  farm-smokes,  sweetes'  sight  on  mirth, 

Slow  thru  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin' 
Seem  kin'  o'  sad,  an'  roun'  the  hearth 

Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin'. 

Beaver  roars  hoarse  with  meltin'  snows. 

An'  rattles  di'mon's  from  his  granite; 
Time  wuz,  he  snatched  away  my  prose, 

An'  into  psalms  or  satires  ran  it; 
But  he,  nor  all  the  rest  thet  onoe 

Started  my  blood  to  country-dances. 
Can't  set  me  goin'  more  'n  a  dunce 

Thet    hain't 


no   use    for    dreams    an? 


fancies. 


Rat-tat-tat-tattle  thru  the  street 

I  hear  the  drummers  makin'  riot. 
An'  I  set  thinkin'  o'  the  feet 

Thet  follered  once  an'  now  are  quiet,  — 
White  feet  ez  snowdrops  innercent, 

Thet  never  knowed  the  paths  o'  Satan, 
Whose  comin'  step  ther'  's  ears  thet  won't. 

No,  not  lifelong,  leave  off  awaitin'. 

Why,  hain't  I  held  'em  on  my  knee  ? 

Did  n't  I  love  to  see  'em  growin', 
Three  likely  lads  ez  wal  comd  be, 

Hahnsome  an'  brave  an'  not  tu  knowin'  ? 
I  set  an'  look  into  the  blaze 

Whose    natur',  jes'    like  theim,  keeps 
climbin', 
Ez  long  'z  it  lives,  in  shinin'  ways, 

An'  half  despise  myself  for  rhymin'. 

Wut 's   words   to    them   whose    faith  an' 
truth 

On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true  metalf 
Who  ventered  life  an'  love  an'  youth 

For  the  g^t  prize  o'  death  in  battle  ? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  chargre's  thunder, 
Tippin'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 

Thet  rived  the  Bebel  line  asunder  ? 


Taio't  right  to  hev  the  jouug  go  fiist, 

All  tliroLibin'  fuU  o'  gifts  uii'  graces, 
Leavin'  life's  paupen  drj  ez  dust 

To  try  an'  make  b'lleve  fllL  their  plaoea: 
Nothin'  but  tolls  us  wut  we  misa, 

Tber'  'h  gaps  our  lives  can't  never  faj  in, 
An'  lAeC  world  seems  ao  fur  from  this 

LoF  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in  I 


DUth 


11  take  to  twitchin'  rouu'  the  ci 
I  -ptj  mothers,  tn,  donn  South, 

For  all  they  sot  among  the  scorners: 
X  'd  sooner  t^e  my  ohance  to  stan' 

At  Jedgment  where  your  meanest  slave 


TIuu  at  God's  bar  hot'  up  a  ban' 

Ez  dcippin'  red  ez  yourn,  Jeff  Davis  ! 

Come,  Peace  I  not  like  a  mourner  bowed 
For  honor  lost  an'  dear  ones  wasted, 

Butproud,  to  meet  a  people  proud. 
With  eyes  thet  tell  o'  triumph  tasted  ! 

Come,  with  ban'  grippin'  on  the  hilt. 

An'  step  thet  proves  ye  Victory's  daugh- 


Conics  while  onr  country  feels  the  lift 

Of  a  gret  instinct  shoutin'  "  Forwards  !  " 
An'  knows  tbet  freedom  ain't  a  gift 

Thet  tarries  long  in  han's  o'  cowards  I 
Come,  sech  et  mothers  prayed  for,  wliea 

They   kissed   their  cross  with   lips  thet 
quivered, 
As'  bring  fair  wages  for  brave  men, 

A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered  I 


.         MR.    > 


Jaalam,  April  5, 1866. 

(an'  noticin'  hy  your  kiver  thet  you  're 
tome  dearer  than  wut  you  wuz,  t  enclose 
■  defErCDce)  I  dunno  ez  I  know  jest  bow 
'■  *  "     '       1   this   Ifts'  perduction  of  my 


mewa,  l-z  Parson  Willber  alius  called  'em, 
which  is  goin'  to  be  the  last  an'  aray  the  last 
on  less  suuthin'  pertikler  sh'd  interfear 
wliich  I  don't  eipeo'  ner  I  wuo't  yield  ta 
ef  it  wuz  ez  pressin'  ei  a  deppity  Shiriff. 
Sence  Mr.  Wilbur's  disease  I  liev  n't  bed 
no  one  thet  could  dror  out  my  talons.  He 
ust  to  kind  o'  wine  me  up  an'  set  the 
penderlum  agoin'  an'  then  somehow  I 
seemed  to  go  on  tick  as  it  wear  tell  I  run 
down,  but  the  noo  miuister  ain't  of  the 
same  brewin'  nor  I  can't  seem  to  gtt  ahold 
of  no  kine  of  burning  nnter  in  hiip  hut  sort 
of  slide  rite  otf  as  you  du  on  the  eedge  of  a 
mow.  Minnyateeril  natur  is  wal  enough 
an'  a,  site  better 'n  most  other  kinea  I  know 
on,  but  the  other  sort  sech  as  Welbor  hed 
wuz  of  the  Lord's  makin'  an'  naterally  more 
wouderlle  an'  sweet  tastiu'  leastways  to 
me  BO  fnr  as  heerd  from.  He  used  to  in- 
terdooce  'em  smooth  ez  tie  athout  sayin* 
□othin'  in  pertickler  an'  I  misdoubt  he 
did  n't  set  so  much  by  the  sec'nd  Ceres  as 
wut  he  done  hy  the  Fust,  fact,  he  let  on 
onct  thet  bis  mine  misgive  him  of  a  sort  of 
falliu'  oS  in  spots.  He  wuz  as  outspoken 
as  a  Dorwester  he  wuz,  hut  I  tole  him  I 
hoped  the  fall  wuz  from  so  high  up  thet  a 
feller  could  ketch  a  good  many  times  fust 
afore  comin'  bunt  onto  the  groond  as  I  see 
Jethro  C.  Swett  from  the  meetin'  house 
steeple  up  to  th'  old  perrish,  an'  took  up 
for  dead  but  he  's  alive  now  an'  spry  as  wut 
you  be.  Tumin'  of  it  over  I  recclected 
how  they  ust  to  put  wut  they  called  Argy- 
munce  onto  the  fronts  of  poymns,  like 
poorcbes  afore  housen  whare  you  could  rest 
ye  a  spell  whilst  yon  wuz  coDcludin* 
whether  you  'd  go  in  or  nut  eapeshully  wars 
tha  wuz  darters,  though  I  most  alius  found 
it  the  best  plen  to  go  in  fust  an'  think  after- 
wards an'  the  gals  likes  it  best  tu.  I  dno 
as  speechis  ever  hez  any  argimunta  to  'em, 
I  never  see  none  thet  hed  an'  I  guesa  they 
never  da  but  tbn  must  alius  be  a  B'ginnin' 
Co  everythin'  athout  it  is  Etarnity  so  1 11 
begin  rite  away  an'  anybody  may  put  it 
afore  any  of  his  speeches  ef  it  soots  an' 
welcome.     I  don't  claim  no  paytent. 

THE   ARGYMUNT 
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b'leeve  I  Ve  notist,  to  one  of  the  cumpany, 
an'  thet  's  more  than  wut  you  can  say  of 
most  speshes  of  talkin'.  Nex'  comes  the 
gittin'  the  goodwill  of  the  orjonce  by  lettin' 
^m  gether  from  wut  you  kind  of  ez'den- 
tally  let  drop  thet  they  air  about  East,  A 
one,  an'  no  mistaik,  skare  'em  up  an'  take 
'em  as  they  rise.  Spring  interdooced  with 
a  fiew  approput  flours.  Speach  finally 
begins  witch  nobuddy  need  n't  feel  oboly- 
gated  to  read  as  I  never  read  'em  an'  never 
shell  this  one  ag'in.  Subjiok  staited  ;  ex- 
panded ;  delay  ted ;  extended.  Pump  lively. 
Subjick  staited  ag'in  so 's  to  avide  all  mis- 
taiks.  Ginnle  remarks  ;  continooed ;  ker- 
ned on ;  pushed  f urder  ;  kind  o'  gin  out 
Subjick  r^staited  ;  dielooted  ;  stirred  up 
permiscoous.  Pump  ag'in.  Gits  back  to 
where  he  sot  out.  Uan't  seem  to  stay  thair. 
Ketches  into  Mr.  Seaward's  hair.  Breaks 
loose  ag'in  an'  staits  his  subjick  ;  stretches 
it ;  turns  it ;  folds  it ;  onfolds  it ;  folds  it 
ag'in  so 's  't  no  one  can't  find  it.  Argoos 
with  an  imedginary  bean  thet  ain't  aloud  to 
say  nothin'  in  repleye.  Gives  him  a  real 
good  dressin'  an'  is  settysfide  he's  rite. 
Uits  into  Johnson's  hair.  No  use  tryin'  to 
git  into  his  head.  Gives  it  up.  Hez  to 
stait  his  subjick  ag'in  ;  doos  it  back'ards, 
BidewaySy  eendways,  criss-cross,  bevellin', 
noways.  Gits  finally  red  on  it.  Concloods. 
Concloods  more.  Reads  some  xtrax.  Sees 
his  subjick  ar-nosin'  round  arter  him  ag'in. 
Tries  to  avide  it.  Wun't  du.  Misstates 
it  Can't  conjectur*  no  other  plawsable 
way  of  staytin'  on  it.  Tries  pump.  No 
fx.  finely  concloods  to  conclood.  Yeels 
the  flore. 

You  kin  spall  an'  pnnctooate  thet  as  yon 
please.  I  alius  do,  it  kind  of  puts  a  noo 
soot  of  close  onto  a  word,  thisere  fnnattick 
spellin'  doos  an'  takes  'em  ont  of  the  pris- 
sen  dress  they  wair  in  the  Dixonary.  Ef  I 
squeeze  the  cents  out  of  'em  it 's  the  main 
thin^,  an'  wut  they  wnz  made  for ;  wut 's 
left  ^8  jest  pommis. 

Mistnr  Wilbur  sez  he  to  me  onct,  sez  he, 
^  Hosee,"  sez  he,  **  in  litterytoor  the  only 
good  thing  is  Natur.  It's  amazin'  hard 
to  oome  at,"  sez  he,  <*but  onct  git  it  an' 
yon  've  gat  everythin'.  Wut 's  the  sweet- 
est smaU  on  airth  ?  "  sez  he.  **  Noomone 
hay,"  sez  I,  pootjr  break,  for  he  wnz  alius 
liMilwiiiii'  roand  in  hayin'.  **  Nawthin'  of 
«lw  kine,**  Ml  he.     "My  laetle  Holdy's 


breath,"  sez  I  ag'in.  **  You  're  a  sood 
lad,"  sez  he,  his  eyes  sort  of  ripplin' like, 
for  he  lost  a  babe  onct  nigh  about  her  age, 
—  «  yon  're  a  good  lad  ;  but  't  ain't  thet 
nuther,"  sez  he.  *'  £f  you  want  to  know," 
sez  he,  "  open  your  winder  of  a  momin'  et 
ary  season,  and  you  11  lam  thet  the  best  of 
perfooms  is  jest  fresh  air,  fresh  atr,"  sez 
he,  emphysizin',  '<  athout  no  mixtur.  Thet 's 
wut  /  call  natur  in  writin',  and  it  bathes 
my  lungs  and  washes  'em  sweet  whenever 
I  git  a  whiff  on 't,"  sez  he.  I  offen  think 
o'  thet  when  I  set  down  to  write,  but  the 
winders  air  so  ept  to  git  stuck,  an'  breakin' 
a  pane  costs  sunthin'. 

Youm  for  the  last  time. 
Nut  to  be  continooed, 

HO8EA  BiOIjOW. 

I  don't  much  s'pose,  hows'ever  I  ahonld 

plen  it, 
I  could  git  boosted  into  th'  House  or  Sei^ 

nit, — 
Nut  while  the  twolegged  gab-machine 's  bo 

plenty, 
'nablin  one  man  to  du  the  talk  o'  twenty ; 
I  'm  one  o'  them  thet  finds  it  ruther  hard 
To  mannyfactur'  wisdom  by  the  yard. 
An'  maysure  off,  accordin'  to  demand. 
The  piece-goods  el'kence  that  I  keep  on 

hand, 
The   same   ole   pattern   runuin'  thra   an' 

thru. 
An'  nothin'  but  the  customer  thet 's  new. 
I  sometimes  think,  the  furder  on  I  go^ 
Thet  it  gits  harder  to  feel  sure  I  know, 
An'  when  I  've  settled  my  idees,  I  find 
't  wam't  I  sheered  most  in  makin'  up  my 

mind ; 
't  wnz  this  an'  thet  an' t'  other  thing  thet 

done  it, 
Snnthin'  in  th'  air,  I  could  n'  seek  nor  shnn 

it. 
Mos'  folks  go  off  so  quick  now  in  diaeusr 

sion, 
All  th'  ole  flint-locks  seems  altered  to  per- 
cussion. 


For  th'  ole  Queen's-arm  hez  this  pertidder 

merit,— 
It  gives  the  mind  a  hahnsome  wedth  oP 

margin 
To  kin'  omake  its  wiU  afore  disoharein': 


a't    make    out    but  jeat   one    ginnle 

No  man  Deed  go  an'  make  hiniBclf  a.  fool. 
Nor  jedgment  ain't  lifco  muttoD,  thet  can't 

Cookm'  tu  ioDg,  nor  be  took  up  tu  rare. 

£z   I   wat  saj'a',  I   bain't   no   cbanca   to 

So  'b  't  all  tbe  oouutry  dreads  me  onct  a. 

But  I  've  oonsid'ble  o'  tbet  sort  o'  head 
Tbet  Bets  to  home  an'  thinks  wuC  might  be 

said, 
Tbo  ienae  tbet  grows  an'  werrits   under- 

Comin'  belated  like  your  wisfiom-teeth, 
An' 


git  so  cl'keiit,  sometimes,  to  my  gardin 
Tbet  I  dou'  vally  public  life  a  fardin  . 
Our  Parson  Wilbur  (blessin's  on  liis  head  1} 
'moDgst  other  stories  of  ole  times  he  bed, 
Talked   of    a    feller    thet    rehearsed    his 

spreads 
Beforeban'  to  hie  rows  o'  kebbige-beads, 
(Ef  "t  wani't  Demossenes,  I  giiess  't  wn» 

Sisro,) 
Appealin'  fust  to   thet  aa'  then  to  this 

Aeeordin'  ez  be  thought  tbet  his  idoea 

""    '      diff'runt    ev'riges    o'   brains   'ould 


please  ; 
''An',"^aeE  the 


to  bit  right,  you 

Git  used  to  maysurin'  your  bearers  fust ; 
For,  take  tny  word  for 't,  wbeu  all  'a  come 


Bnt  tbey  made  (raw  or  biled  ones)  ten  to 

I  'je  alius  foun'  'em,  I  allow,  sence  then 
AboDt  ex  good  for  talkio'  tu  ez  men  ; 
Thej  'II  take  edvice,  like  other   folks,  to 

(To  use  it  ould  be  holdin'  on  't  tu  cheap,) 
Thej  listen   wnl,  don'  kick  up  when  yon 

Ab'  ef  they  've  tongues,  hev  sense  enough 

to  bold  'em; 
"""       ■"   "'ain't  no  denger  we  shall   lose 

■tp^ne—  ^ts  spry  in  spring, 


'.  my  tongue   i 

I  &o'  'em  ready-planted  in  Mareb-meetin', 
Warm    ez    a    lyceum- audience    in    their 

An'  pleased  to  bear  my  apoutiu'  frum  the 

Comin',  ez  't  dooa,  entirely  free  'f  expense. 
This  year  I  made  tbe  foUeriu'  observations 
Eztrump'ry,  like   most  other  tri'ls  o'  pa- 

An',  no  reporters  hem'  sent  (express 
To  work  their  abstrae'a  up  into  a  mesa 
Ez  like  tb'  oridg'nal  ez  a  woodcut  pictur* 
Thet  chokes  the  life  out  like  a  boy-constric- 

io  avide  all  jeal'sies 


(N.  B.   Reporters  gin'lly  git  a  hint 

To  make  dull  orjuuces  seem  'live  in  print, 

An',  ei  I  hev  t'  report  myself,  I  vum, 

I  '11  put  th'  applauses  where  they  'd  ough' 

Mr   FELLER   KEBBIOE-nEADS,  who   look   SO 

green, 

I  TOW  to  gracious  thet  ef  I  could  dreen 
The  world  of  all  its  hearers  but  jest  you, 
*t  would  leave  'bout  all  tba'  is  wuth  talkiu' 


Ez  ef  mild  Time  had  christened  every  sense 
For  wisdom's  church  o'  second  innocence, 
Nut  Age's  winter,  no,  no  sech  a  thing, 
Bnt  jest  a  kin'  o'  alippin'-back  o'  spring,  — 


Coz  all  the  good  or  evil  thet  can  heppeo 
Is  long  o'  which  on   'em   you   choose  for 
Cappen. 

ICriMO"'nnt  •.«."] 


B  back ;  tbe  swellia'  bnds  of 


Dim    the   fur    hillsidea   with    a    purplish 

amoke  ; 
The  brooks  are  loose  an',  Hinging  to  be  seen, 
(Like  gals.)  make  all  the  hollers  soft  u>' 
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The  birds  are  here,  for  all  the  season 's 

late; 
They  take  the  son's  height  an'  don'  never 

wait; 
Soon  'z  he  officially  declares  it 's  spring 
Their  li^ht  hearts  lift  'em  on  a  north'ard 

wine, 
An'  th'  ain't  an  acre,  for  ez  you  can  hear, 
Can't  by  the  music  tell  the  time  o'  year; 
But  thet  white  dove  CarUny  scared  away, 
Five  year  ago,  jes'  sech  an  Aprul  day; 
Peace,  that  we  hoped  'ould  come  an'  boild 

last  year 
An'  coo  by  every  housedoor,  is  n't  here,  — 
No,  nor  won't  never  be,  for  all  our  jaw. 
Till  we  're  ez  brave  in  pol'tics  ez  in  war  1 
O  Lord,  ef  folks  wuz  made  so 's  't  they 

coold  see 
The  begnet-pint  there  is  to  an  idee  1 

[8«iiMtioii.] 

Ten  times  the  daneer  in  'em  th'  is  in  steel; 
They  ran  your  som  thru  an'  you  never  feel. 
But  crawl  about  an'  seem  to  think  you  're 

livin'. 
Poor  shells  o'  men,  nut  wuth  the  Lord's 

forgivin'. 
Tell  you  come  bunt  ag'in  a  real  live  feet. 
An'  go  to  pieces  when  you  'd  oueh'  to  ecti 
Thet  kin'  o'  begnet  's  wut  we  re  crossin' 

now. 
An'  no  man,  fit  to  newigate  a  scow, 
'ould  Stan'  expectin'  help  from  Kingdom 

Come, 
While  t'other  side  druv  their  cold  iron 

home. 

My  frien's,  yon  never  gethered  from  my 

mouth. 
No,  nut  one  word  ag'in  the  South  ez  South, 
Nor  th'  ain't  a  livin'  man,  white,  brown, 

nor  black, 
Gladder 'n  wut  I  should  be  to  take  'em 

back; 
But  all  I  ask  of  Uncle  Sam  is  fust 
To  write  up  on  his  door,  "  No  goods  on 

trust"; 

[Cri«s  o*  «*  That  *•  Um  ticket  I  *«] 
Give  us  cash  down  in  ekle  laws  for  all. 
An'  they  11  be  snug  inside  afore  nex*  fall. 
Give  wut  they  ask,  an'  we  shell  hev  Jama- 

ker, 
Wath  minus  some  consid'able  an  acre  ; 
Grive  wnt  they  need,  an'  we  ihell  git  'fore 

long 

A*iatiftn  an  vmt  imoool  iidIl  woiflo-  ftronff! 


Make  'em  Amerikin,  an'  they  'U  begin 
To  love  their  country  ez  they  loved 

sin  ; 
Let  'em  stay  Southun,  an'  you  've  kep'  a 

sore 
Ready  to  fester  ez  it  done  afore. 
No  mortle  man  can  boast  of  jperfio'  vision, 
But  the  one  molebHn'  thine  is  Indecision, 
An'  th'  ain't  no  futur'for  the  man  nor  state 
Thet  out  of  j-u-6-t  can't  spell  great. 
Some  folks  'ould  call  thet  reddikle ;  do 

you? 

Twas   commonsense  afore  the  war  wnz 

thru; 
Thet  loaded  all  our  guns  an'  made  'em 

speak 
So 's  't  Europe  beared  'em  deam  acrost 

the  creek ; 
<<  They  're  drivin'  o'  their  spilea  down  now," 

sez  she, 
«To  the  hard  grennit  o'  God's  fust  idee ; 
£f  thev  reach  thet,  Democ'cy  need  nt  fear 
The  tallest  airthquakes  toe  can  git  np  here." 
Some  call 't  insultin'  to  ask  aiy  pAeage, 
An'  say  't  will  only  set  their  tee&L  <m  edge, 
But  folks  yon  've  jest  licked,  fur  'a  I  ever 

see. 
Are  'bout  ez  mad  'z  they  wal  know  how  to  be; 
It 's  better  than  the  Rebs  themselves  ex- 
pected 
'fore  they  see  Unole  Sam  wilt  down  ben* 

pected; 
Be  kind  'z  you  please,  but  f ustly  make 

thii^  fast. 
For  phun  Truth 's  all  the  kindness  thet  11 

last; 
Ef  treason  is  a  crime,  ez  some  folks  say. 
How  could  we  punish  it  in  a  milder  way 
Than  sayin'  to  ^m,  **  Brethren,  lookee  bexe^ 
We  11  jes'  divide  things  with  ye,  sheer  an' 

sheer. 
An'  senoe  both  come  o'  pooty  strong-backed 

daddies. 
Yon  take  the  Darkies,  ez  we  've  took  the 

Paddies; 
Ign'ant  an'  poor  we  took  'em  by  the  hand. 
An'  they're  the  bones  an'  sinners  o'  the 

land." 
I  ain't  o'  them  thet  fancy  there  'a  a  loss  on 
Every  inves'ment  thet  don't  start  iron 

Boe'on; 
But  I  know  tins:  our  money 'a  safest  trartad 
In  sonthin',  come  wnt  wul,  that  ecpi'l  be 

busted. 
An' thai 'a  the  old  Amnikin  idMb 


in  a  Mna  an'  let  him  b 


□  believe  thet  they  can  git 
'    _   '     ■        '    "     ir  little  wit: 
I  tell  ye  wut,  I  'ax  'f  raid  we  '11  drif '  to  Ice- 

"tfaout   n'e   caa   put   more     stiffenin'    into 

Scwatd; 
He  seems  to  think  Culumhj  'd  better  ect 
Like   a   scared   widdur  witli   a   boy  attS- 

oecked 
Tbet  stompa  an'  swears  be  wun't  come  in 

to  Slipper; 
Sbe   nils'   set   up    for   bim,   ez   weak   ez 

Keepin'  the  Constitootion  on  to  w&rm. 
Tell  he'll  eccept  her  'pologies  in  form: 
The  neighbors  tetl  her  be  'a  a  cross-graiaed 

Tbet  needs  a  hidin'  'fure  he  comes  to  wus; 
**  No,"  sex  Ma  Seward,  "  he  's  ez  good  'i 
the  best, 

"He  aaned  my  Pa,''  sei  one;  "  He  stoned 


my  son, 
Another  edda.     "Ob  wal,   'twua  jes'  his 

"  He  tried   to  shoot   our   Uncle   Samwcll 

"T  wm  only  tryin'  a  noo  giin  ho  had." 
"  W»i,  all  we  ask 's  to  hev  it  understood 
Tou  '11   take   his  gun  away  from  bim  for 

ne  don't,  wal,  nut  cxaaly,  like  his  play, 
Se«iii*  he  alius  kin'  o'  shoots  our  way. 
Too  kill   your  fatti^d   calves  to   do  good 

HhoBt  his  fust    sayin',  '  Mother,    I    hev 
■inned! '  '* 

["  Abab  [ "  Inim  Dobc'd  Oreenleaf.] 

Zhs  Pkci'dunt  he  thiiiks  tbet  the  slickest 

plan 
iMtld  be  t'  allow  thet  be  's  our  on'y  man. 
An'  tbet  we  fit  thru  all  thet  dreffle  war 
Jee*  for  his  private  glory  an'  eclor; 
"Mobody  ■:-''  -  It-""  ~—  "  '--  1-" 
,    "Uonthe 


«  agrees,  thru  thi(.'k  an'  thin, 
Andrew  Jackson'a  'nitials  ies' 
'  nuitliiii  like  a  right  divii 


like 


To  cut  up  ez  keutcnkeroua  ez  I  please, 
Au'  treat   your   Congress   like   a   ueat   o' 

Wal,  I  erpcc'  the  People  would  n'  care,  if 
The   question   now   wuz   techtn'   bank   or 

tariff, 
But   I  conclude   they've   'bout   made   up 

This  aio't  the  fittest  time  to  go  it  blin', 
Nor   these  ain't  metters  thet  with  pol'tics 

swings, 
But  goea  'way  down  amongst  the  roots  o' 

Coz   Sumner   talked  o'   whitewaBhin'  odd 

They  wun't  let  four  years'  war  be  throwed 

"  Let  the  South  hex  her  righU  ?  "     They 


Who  owoa  this  country,  ia  ittheror  Andy? 
Leastways  it  ough'  to  be  the  People  and 


ezCo; 
[Uughtn.] 
Did  he  diskivor  it  7  Coosid'ble  numbers 
Thiuk  thet  the  job  wuz  taken  by  Columbus- 
Did  be  aet  tu  an'  moke  it  nut  it  is  ? 
Ef  so,  I  guess  the  One-Man-power  hez  riz. 
Did   he   put   thru   the   rebbles,  clear   the 

docket. 
An'  pay  th'  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket? 
Ef  thet 's  the  case,  then  everythin' I  eies 
Is  t'  her   him   come   an'  pay   my   emiooal 

Was  't  he  tbet  shou'dered  all  them  million 

guns? 
Did  he  lose  all  the  fathers,  brothers,  sons? 
Is  this  ere  pop'Iar  gov'ment  thet  we  run 
A  kin'  o'  sulky,  made  to  kerry  o: 
'  is  the  country  goin'  t 


Who  wuz  the  'Nited  States  'fore  Biiobmon' 

tell? 
Wuz  the  South  needfle  their  foil  name  to 

apell? 
An'  can  t  we  spell  it  in  thet  short-han'  way 
Till   th'   underpinnin'   's   settled   so  's   to 


Hex  act'ly  notbiQ'  taken  place  sence  then 
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To  Um  folks  they  most  hendle  feots  like 

men  ? 
Aio't  thit  the  true  p'int  ?    Did  the  Rebs 

acoep'  'em  ? 
£f  out,  wbofe  fault  is  't  thet  we  hev  n't 

kep  'em  ? 
War  n't  there  hoo  sides  ?  an'  don't  it  stend 

to  reason 
Thet  this  week's  'Nited  States  ain't  las' 

week's  treason  ? 
When  all  these  sums  is  done,  with  nothin' 

missed, 
An'  nut  afore,  this  school  '11  be  dismissed. 

I  knowed  ez  wal  ez  though  I  'd  seen  't  with 

eyes 
Thet  when  the  war  wuz  over  copper  'd 

rise, 
An'  thet  we  'd  hey  a  rile-up  in  our  kettle 
't  would  need  Leviathan's  whole  skin  to 

settle: 
I  thought 't  would  take  about  a  generation 
'fore  we  could  wal  begin  to  be  a  nation, 
llut  I  allow  I  never  md  imegine 
't  would  Iw  our  Pres'dunt  thet  'onld  drive 

a  wedgti  in 
To  keep  the  split  from  olosin'  ef  it  oould, 
An'  hoalin'  over  with  new  wholesome  wood; 
For  th'  ain't  no  chance  o'  healin'  while  they 

think 
Thet  law  an'  gov'ment  's  only  printer's  ink; 
1  inuH*  confess  I  thank  him  for  discoverin' 
llie  curuN  way  in  which  the  States  are  sov^ 

ereigus 
Fhny  ain*t  nut  ^iV#  enough  so  to  rebel. 
Hut,  when  they  ttn'  it 's  Ci»tly  to  raise  h — , 

[A  gfOM  fNn  DMC*m  €k] 

Why,  then,  for  Jes'  Ute  same  superlative 

rtsaNoUi 
'hiey  're  'nuMt  itm  much  so  to  be  tetehed 

fur  treastui} 
They  t^m*l  g«t  out,  but  ef  they  somehow  ilw. 
Their  sovereignty  dtui't  nowi(y«  go  out  tu; 
The  Htate  gttes  out,  the  sovereignty  doaS 

slir, 
Hut  stays  to  keep  the  dtnir  %]ar  f^v  her. 
He  thinks  seeessum  uever  («K\k  >mu  out. 
An*  luebl^  heNi  eiwfe«\  but  1  mMonbl; 

m  ihay  warHiH  <ml^  Um  wHjt  ^i^  Mi»  mom 
o*alm 

Im  klh  »V^na  Miii  M  Umm  \i  %Mkw* 


»i« 


m 


An'  I,  for  one,  shall  wish  they  'd  all  ben 

Long  'z  U.  S.  Texes  are  sech  reglar  comers. 
But,  O  my  patience  I  must  we   wriggle 

back 
Into  th'  ole  crooked,  pettyfoggin'  track. 
When  our  artil'ry-wheels  a  road  hey  cut 
Stret  to  our  purpose  ef  we  keep  the  mt  ? 
War  's  ies'  dead  waste  excep^to  wipe  the 

slate 
Clean  for  the  cyph'rin'  of  some  nobler  &ite. 

Ez  for  dependin'  on  their  oaths  an'  thet, 
't  wun't  bind  'em  mor  'n  the  ribbin  ronn* 

my  het: 
I  beared  a  fable  once  from  Othniel  Stams^ 
That  pints  it  slick    ez  weathercocks   do 

bams: 
Onct  on  a  time  the  wolves  bed  oerting 

rights 
Inside  the  fold  ;  they  used  to  sleep  there 

nights. 
An',  bein'  couans  o'  the  dogs,  the j  took 
Their  turns  et  watchin',  reglar  ez  a  book; 
But    somehow,  when  the    dogs  bed  gut 

asleep. 
Their  love  o'  mutton  beat  their  love  o' 

sheep. 
Tin  gradilly  the  shepherds  come  to  see 
Things  war'n't  agoin  ez  they  'd  ough'  to  be; 
So  they  sent  off  a  deacon  to  remonstrate 
Along  'th  the  wolves  an'  urge  'em  to  go  on 

straight; 
They  did  n'  seem  to  set  much  by  the  dea- 
con. 
Nor  preachin'  did  n'  cow  'em,  nut  to  speak 

<Hi; 
Iinly  they  swore  thet  they  'd  go  out  an* 

stay. 
An'  hev  their  fill  o'  mutton  every  day; 
Tlien  dogs  an'  shepherds,  after  modi  hard 

dammin', 

[OroMi  froB  I>aae'B  Qw] 

Turned  tn  an'  give  'em  a  tormented 


Aa*  8es»  **  Ye  8lia*n*t  go  out,  the  mnmm 

ro»y«, 
Xb  keep  at  wastin'  half  our  time  to  watek 


o(i4  ^hMi  fhib  ^postMXi  oom^  How  live  to* 

nifai'  deep^  nor  naij   yew  mat 

s  WNM  don  (uBftnssB  wsA 
Imp) 


ex  a  shepherd 
n't  be  wuth  a. 


Thet    sheered    their    cooftins'    taatea    aa' 

sheered  the  sheep; 
They  sez,  "  Be  gin'roua,  let  'em  swear  right 

An',  et  thej  backslide,  let  'em  sweiir  ag'in; 
Jes'   let   'em   put   on   sheep  -  akius   whilst 

they  're  swcarin'  ; 
To  ask  for  more  'uuld  be  beyond  all  be&r- 

"  Be  pn'rous  for  yourselves,  where  i/ou  're 

Thet 's  the  best  prectice,' 

"  Ez  for  theif  oaths  they 

button. 
Long  'i  you  don't  cure   'em  o'  their  taste 

for  mutton; 
Th'  ain't  but  one  solid   way,  howe'er  you 

Tell   they   're   convarted,  let  'em  wear  a 

mUWle."  [Crleiof  "BullyforyouI-'J 

I  **e  noticed  tbeteacb  balf-baked  scheme's 

abetters 
Ar«  in  the  bebbit  o'  producin'  letters 
Writ  by  all  sorts  o'  never-beared-oa  fel- 

'hont  ez  oridge'nal  ez  the  wind  in  bellers; 
I  *Te  noticed,  tu,  it  's  the  quack  med'cioe 

gits 
(An'  needs)  the  grettost  heaps  o'  stiffykits; 
[Two  potbeksTlu  gou  wit.] 
Now,  senoo  I  lef  off  creepin'  on  all  fours, 
I  luun't  ast  no  man  to  endorse  my  course; 
It 's  fall  ei  cheap  to  be  your  own  endorser. 
An'   ef   I  've  made   a  cup,    I  'U  &a'   the 

But  I'Tesome  letters  herefrom  t'other  side, 
Ao'  them  's  the  sort  thet  helps  me  to  decide ; 
Tell    me    for   wut    the    copper-comp'oies 

An'  1 11  tell  you  jest  where  it  's  safe  to 
anchor.  [Ftlnt  Um.] 

Fosly  the  Hoo'ble  B.  O.  Sawin  writes 
Thet  for  a  spell    he  could  n't  steep  o' 


Purlin'  wbicb  side  w 


[  preudenteat  tA  pin 


WUeh  yrax  th'  ole  homestead,  which  the 
g:         temp'ry  leanto; 
Hk;£ict  hs  jedged  't  would  rigbt-aide-up 


The  winniu  horse  is  goin'  to  be  Secesh; 
You  might,  las'  spring,  bev  eas'ly  walked 

the  course, 
'fore   we   contrived  to    doctor   th'   Union 

Now   iTC  're   the   ones   to  walk  aconn'  tha 
Jest  you  take  hot'  an'  read  the  foUerin'  ex- 
Out  of  a  letter  I  received  last  week 
From  an  ole   frieo'   thet  never   sprung  a 

A  Nothuu  Dem'crat  o'  th'  ole  Jaraey  blue. 
Born  copper-sheathed  an'  copper-fastened 
tu." 

"  These  four  years  past  it  hez  ben  tough 
To  say  which  side  a  feller  went  for ; 
Guideposts  all  gone,  roads  maddy  'n'  roagh, 
An'  nothin'  dum'  wut  't  wuz  meant  for; 
Pickets  a-firin"  left  an'  right, 
Both  sides  a  lettin'  rip  et  sight,  — 
Lite  wam't  wntb  hardly  payin'  rent  for. 

"  Columby  gut  her  back  up  so, 
It  warn't  no  use  a-tryin'  to  stop  her,  — 
War's  emptin's  riled  her  very  dough 
An'  made  it  rise  an'  set  improper; 
'T  wuz  full  ez  much  ez  1  could  du 
To  jes'  lay  low  an'  worry  thni, 
Thout  hevin'  to  sell  out  my  copper. 

"Afore  the  war  your  mod'rit  men 
Could  set  an'  sun  'cm  on  the  fences, 
Cyph'rin'  the  chances  up,  an'  then 
Jump  oS  which  way  bes'  paid  cipeases; 
Sence,  't  wuz  so  resky  ary  way, 
/  did  n't  hardly  darst  to  say 
I  'greed  with  Paley's  Evideiipes. 

[Omui  from  Dim -oO.] 

"  Ask  Mac  ef  tryin'  to  set  the  fence 
Wam't  like  bein'  rid  upon  a  rail  on  t, 
Headin'  your  party  with  a  sense 
O'  bein'  tipjint  in  the  tail  on  't, 
An'  tryin'  to  think  thet,  on  the  whole. 
You  kin'  o'  quasi  own  your  soul 
When  Belmont  's  giit  a  bill  o'  sale  on  't  ? 
[Three  cbecra  for  GnoC  and  Sbennu.] 

"  Come  peace,  I  sposed   thet   folks   'ould 

hke 
Their  pol'tics  done  ag'in  by  proxy 
Give  their  noo  loves  the  bag  an'  strike 
A  fresh  trade  with  their  reglar  doxy; 
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But  the  drag  's  broke,  now  slavery  'a  gone, 
An'  there  's  gret  resk  they  '11  blander  on, 
£f  they  ain't  stopped,  to  real  Demoo'oy. 

''We  've  gut  an  awful  row  to  hoe 
In  this  'ere  job  o'  reconstructin' ; 
Folks  dunno  skurce  which  way  to  go, 
Where  th'  ain't  someboghole  to  be  ducked 

in; 
But  one  thing  's  clear;  there  is  a  crack, 
£f  we  pry  hard,  'twixt  white  an'  black, 
Where  the  ole  makebate  can  be  tucked  in. 

**  No  white  man  sets  in  airth's  broad  aisle 

Thet  I  ain't  willin'  t'  own  ez  brother. 

An'  ef  he  's  heppened  to  strike  ile, 

I  dunno,  finly,  but  I  'd  ruther; 

An'  Paddies,  long  'z  they  vote  all  right, 

Though  they  ain^  jest  a  nat'ral  white, 

I  hold  one  on  'em  good  'z  another. 

[ApplMue.] 

«<  Wut  is  there  lef  I  'd  like  to  know, 
£f  't  ain't  the  defference  o'  color. 
To  keep  up  self-respec'  an'  show 
The  human  natur'  of  a  f  uUah  ? 
Wut  good  in  bein'  white,  onless 
It 's  &Led  by  law,  nut  lef*  to  guess, 
We  're  a  heap  smarter  an'  they  duller  ? 

*'  Ef  we  're  to  hey  our  ekle  rie^hts, 
't  wun't  du  to  'low  no  competition; 
Th'  ole  debt  doo  us  for  bem'  whites 
Ain't  safe  onless  we  stop  th'  emission 
O'  these  noo  notes,  whose  specie  base 
Is  human  natur',  'thout  no  trace 
O'  shape,  nor  color,  nor  condition. 

[Ckmtinood  applaiue.] 

**  So  fur  I  'd  writ  an'  could  n'  jedge 
Aboard  wut  boat  I  'd  best  take  pessige. 
My  brains  all  mincemeat,  'thout  no  edge 
Upon  'em  more  than  tu  a  sessige. 
But  now  it  seems  ez  though  I  see 
Sunthin'  resemblin'  an  idee, 
Sence  Johnson's  speech  an'  veto  message. 

**  I  like  the  speech  best,  I  confess. 
The  logic,  preudence,  an'  good  taiste  on  't, 
An'  it 's  so  mad,  I  ruther  guess 
There 's  some  dependence  to  be  placed  on' t; 

[LMightor.j 
It 's  narrer,  but  'twixt  yon  an'  me, 
Out  o'  the  allies  o'  J.  D. 
A  temp'ry  party  can  be  based  on  t 


**  Jes'  to  hold  on  till  Johnson  's  thru 
An'  dug  his  Presidential  grave  is. 
An'    then !  —  who  knows  but   we    oonld 
slew 

The  country  roun'  to  put  in ? 

Wun't  some  folks  rare  up  when  we  pull 
Out  o'  their  eyes  our  Umon  wool 
An'  lam  'em  wut  a  plit'cle  shave  is  ! 

**  Oh,  did  it  seem  'z  ef  Providunce 
Could  ever  send  a  second  Tyler  ? 
To  see  the  South  all  back  to  once, 
Reapin'  the  spiles  o'  the  Freesiler, 
Is  cute  ez  though  an  ingineer 
Should  claim  th'  old  iron  for  his  sheer 
Coz  't  was  himself  that  bust  the  biler  1 " 

[Orst  lai^htar.) 

Thet  tells  the  story  I    Thet 's  wut  we  shall 

git 
By  tryin'  squirtguns  on  the  bumin'  Fit; 
For  the  day"  never  comes  when  it  11  du 
To  kick  oft  Dooty  like  a  worn-out  shoe. 
I  seem  to  hear  a  whisperin'  in  the  air, 
A  sighin'  like,  of  unconsoled  despair, 
Thet  comes  from  nowhere  an'  from  eTeiy- 

where. 
An'  seems  to  say, ''  Why  died  we  ?  wam't 

it,  then. 
To  settle,  once  for  all,  thet  men  wns  men  7 
Oh,  airth's  sweet  cup  snetched  from  as 

barely  tasted. 
The  grave's  real  chill  is  feelin'  life  wnz 

wasted  1 
Oh,  you  we  lef,  long-lingerin'  et  the  door, 
Lovin'  you  best,  ooz  we  loved  Her  the 

more, 
Thet  Death,  not  we,  had  eonqaered,  we 

should  feel 
£f  she  upon  our  memory  turned  her  heel. 
An'  unregretf  ul  throwed  us  all  away 
To  flaunt  it  in  a  Blind  Man's  Holiday  !" 

My  frien's,  I've  talked  nigh  on  to  long 

enough. 
I  hain't  no  call  to  bore  ye  coz  ye  're  toash; 
My  lungs  are  sound,  an'  our  own  v^ 

delights 
Our   ears,   but   even    kebbige-heads    hes 

rights. 
It 's  the  &s'  time  thet  I  shell  e'er  address  ye, 
But  you  11  soon  fin'  some  new  tormentor: 

bless  ye  I 

[TnnHilt'oM  ■ppimae  and  eriM  of  **Go  en  1**  **I>aB*l 
•topt'*] 


TO    CHARLES    ELIOT   NORTON 


UNDER  THE  WILLOWS  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


"The  Willows,"  as  ras  poiated  out  in  the 
iotrviductor;  note  to  -in  liuIiBii-tiumiiier  [Uu- 
trie,  vaa  b  damp  of  trees  uot  far  from  Elm- 
wood.  Lowell  took  a  peculiiu'  pleaaure  in  their 
Karled  and  umbrageous  forms,  and  wrote  to 
Bids  while  tJie  Tolnme  whieh  took  its  title 
from  the  trees  was  in  press:  "  M;  heart  was 
abnast  broken  yesterday  by  Heeine  nailed  to 
mif  wUlow  a  board  with  these  words  on  It, 
'These  trees  for  sale.'  The  wretch  is  Being: 
to  peddle  them  for  Grewoodl  If  I  bad  the 
BUiney,  I  would  bny  die  piece  of  gronod  they 
Mand  on  to  save  them  —  the  dear  friends  of  a 
lifelitne.  They  wotdd  be  a  loss  to  the  town. 
Bnt  what  can  one  do  ?  They  belong  to  a  man 
who  nines  them  by  the  cord.  1  wiah  Fenn 
bad  aketched  them  at  least.  One  of  them 
I  hope  will  stand  a  few  years  yet  in  my  poem 
—  hut  he  might  inst  as  well  haia  ondasted 
me  and  my  works,  making  his  own  green 
ode  every  snmmer."  Not  all  the  trees  haTe 
b«en  destroyed,  for  some  yet  remain,  snd  it 
is  ■  pleasure  to  record  the  refusal  of  a  new 
Conner  into  the  neighborhood  to  have  one  de- 
stroyed which  was  inconveniently  ne^i  the  site 
of  Ijie  house  she  was  to  build.  She  changed, 
instead,  the  site. 

The  varying  minds  Lowell  was  in  regarding 
the  title  of  the  Tolume  m«f  be  learned  from 
Ota  foUowing  letter  to  C,  E.'Sorton,  dated 

Etmroon,  October  i,  IflfiS. 
.  .  .  "The  etuDmer  is  p>st.  the  harvest  is 
■■dad,"  and  1  bate  not  yet  written  lo  you '. 
Wall,  I  was  resolved  I  wanld  not  write  till 
ifca  prlaterQ  bad  in  tbeir  hands  all  the  copy  of 
■n  new  volnme  of  old  poems.  And  that  has 
t^ea  Imgvr  than  I  expected.  I  bsTe  been 
'    '    id  hy  many  small  troubles.     Bat  last 


TO   CHARLES   ELIOT  NORTON 

AGRO  DOLCE 

Thx  wind  is  roistering  out  of  doors, 

ICy  windows  shake  aod  m;  chimney  roars; 

Hj  Qmwood  chinuiejs  seem  cmoning  in 

nw, 
it  ti  old,  in  tlieir  moodj.  minor  key, 
Aad  ool  of  the  past  the  hoarce  wind  blows, 
Aj  I  Mt  in  my  arm-chair,  and  loaat  m;  toes. 

■Ha!  hal   iuii»«Dd-fortr.''  the-v  seen  t« 
w  jm  a  tittle  toddling  thing. 


night  I  fairly  ended  my  work.  ...  1  had  de- 
dded  to  pnt  the  "  June  Idyl  "  in  the  fonfront 
and  call  it  "  A  Jane  Idyl,  and  Other  I'oenu." 
Bnt  Fioldj:  told  me  that  Whittier's  new  volnme 
was  to  be  caUed  "A  Snmmer  Idyl"— so  I 
was  blocked  there.  Then  1  took  "  Apple- 
dore,"  merely  because  it  was  a  pretty  name, 
though  I  did  not  wish  to  pnt  that  in  the  van. 
So  it  was  all  settled  tor  the  seoond  tjme.  Then 
I  was  suddenly  moved  to  finish  my  "  Toya^ 
to  Vinhmd,''  .  .  .  and,  as  1  liked  the  poem, 
thought  no  title  so  good  as  "  The  Voyage 
to  Vinland,  and  Other  Poema."  But  Fields 
wonld  not  hear  of  it,  and  proposed  that  I 
should  rechristen  the  Idyl  Elmwood,"  and 
name  the  book  after  that.  But  the  more  I 
thought  of  it  the  len  1  liked  it.  It  was  throw- 
ing my  sanctuary  open  and  making  a  show- 
honso  of  my  hermitage.  It  was  indecent.  So 
I  fumed  and  worried.  I  was  riUd.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  taken  the  name  of 
"June  Idyl"  as  a  pii-alltr,  becaose  in  my 
haste  1  conld  think  of  nothing  else.  Wbi  not 
name  it  over?  So  I  hit  npon  "Under  the 
WiUowB,"  and  that  it  is  to  he.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
awfolly  depressing  work.  They  call  hack  so 
many  moods,  and  they  are  so  bad.  I  think, 
though,  there  is  a  Buggestion  of  something 
good  in  them  at  least,  and  thev  are  not  atlly. 
but  how  much  the  public  will  stand  I  I  somft- 
times  wonder  they  don't  drive  al]  us  authors 
iuto  a  corner  and  make  a  bnllw  of  the  vhola 


In  making  the  collection,  the  Gist  miscellaiia- 
Dus  one  since  the  Poemt  published  in  1849,  Low- 
ell  gathered  not  only  those  published  mean- 
while in  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  bat 
went  back  uid  recovered  some  earlier  venea. 


We  knew  yon  child  and  youth  and  man, 
A  wonderful  fellow  to  dream  and  plan. 
With  a  great  thing  always  to  come,  —  who 

Well,  well!  't  is  some  comfort  to  toaat 


"  How  many  times  have  von  sat  at  gaze 
Till  the  monldering  flr«  forgot  to  blaze, 
Shaping  among  the  whimsical  coals 
PoDcles  and  figures  and  shining  go&lst 
What  matters  the  ashes  that  cover  those  ? 
While   hickory  lasts  yoa   can   toast   your 
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**  O  dream -ship -builder  I  where  are  they 

aU, 
Your  grand   three-deckers,  deep -chested 

and  tall, 
That  should  crush  the  waves  under  canvas 

piles, 
And  anchor  at  last  by  the  Fortunate  Isles  ? 
There 's  gray  in  your  beard,  the  years  turn 

foes, 
While  you  muse  in  your  arm-chair,  and 

toast  your  toes. 

I  sit  and  dream  that  I  hear,  as  of  yore. 
My  Elmwood    chimneys'    deep  -  throated 

roar  ; 
If  much  be  gone,  there  is  much  remains  ; 
By  the  embers  of  loss  I  count  my  gains, 
Yon  and  yours  with  the  best,  tOl  the  old 

hope  glows 
In  the  fanciral  flame,  as  I  toast  my  toes. 

Instead  of  a  fleet  of  broad-browed  ships, 
To  send  a  child's  armada  of  chips  1 
Instead  of  the  great  guns,  tier  on  tier, 
A  freight   of   pebbles   and  grass -blades 

serel 
**  Well,  maybe  more  lore  with  the  less  gift 

goes," 
I  growl,  as,  half  moody,  I  toast  my  toes. 


UNDER  THE  WILLOWS 

Frank-hearted  hostess  of  the  field  and 

wood, 
Gypsy,  whose  roof  is  every  spreading  tree, 
June  is  the  pearl  of  our  I^ew  England 

year. 
Still  a  suiprisal,  though  expected  lone. 
Her   coming    startles.    Long   she    lies  in 

wait, 
Makes  many  a  feint,  peeps  forth,  draws 

coyly  back, 
Then,  from  some  southern  ambush  in  the 
_.       sky, 
With  one  great  gush  of  blossom  storms  the 

world. 
A  week  ago  the  sparrow  was  divine; 
The   bluebird,   slufting  his  light   load  of 

song 
From   post  to    post    along  the   cheerless 

fence, 
Was  as  a  rhymer  ere  the  poet  come  ; 
But  now,  oh  rapture  !  simshine  winged  and 

voiced, 


Pipe  blown  through  by  the  warm  wild 

breath  of  the  WcHst 
Shenherding  his  soft  droves  of  fleecy  dood, 
Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in 

one. 
The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the  sool 
Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird. 
Gurgles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what 
Save  June  I    Dear  June  I   Now   God  be 

praised  for  June. 

May  is  a  pious  fraud  of  the  almanac, 

A  ghastly  parody  of  real  Spring 

Shaped  out  of  snow  and  breathed  with 

eastern  wind; 
Or  if,  o'er-confiden^  she  trust  the  date^ 
And,  with  her  handful  of  atM^funin^, 
Herself  as  shivery,  steal  into  the  sun, 
The  season  need  but  turn  his  houx^hui 

round. 
And  Winter  suddenly,  like  crazy  Lear, 
Reek  back,  and  bnng.  the  dead  May  in 

his  arms. 
Her  budding  breasts  and  wan  dislnstred 

front 
With  frosty  streaks  and  drifts  of  his  white 

beard 
All  overblown.    Then,  warmly  walled  with 

books. 
While  my  wood-fire  supplies  the  son's  de- 
fect. 
Whispering  old  forest-sagas  in  its  dreams, 
I  take  my  May  down  from  the  happy 

shelf 
Where  perch  the  world's  rare  song-birds  in 

a  row. 
Waiting  my  choice  to  open  with  foil  breast. 
And  be^  an  alms  of  springtime,  ne'er  d^ 

med 
Indoors  by  vernal  Chaucer,  whose  £resh 

woods 
Throb  thick  with  merle  and  mavis  all  the 

year. 

July  breathes  hot,  sallows  the  crispy  fields^ 
Curls  up  the  wan  leaves  of  the  lilac-hedge. 
And  every  eve  cheats  us  with  show  of  clouds 
That  braze  the  horizon's  western  rim,  or 

hang 
Motionless,  with  heaped  canvas  drooping 

idly. 
Like  a  dim  fleet  by  starving  men  besieged, 
Conjectured  half,  and  half  descried  afar. 
Helpless  of  wind,  and  seeming  to  slip  back 
Adown  the  smooth  curve  of  t£e  oUy 
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But  June  is  full  of 

Forth  from  the  cbimney'a  yawn  and  thrice- 
read  tomes 

To  leisurely  delights  and  saonteriiig 
thoughts 

That  brook  no  ceiling  narrover  than   the 

The  cherry,  drest  for  bridal,  at  my  pace 
Brnahes,  then  listens,  Will  he  come  t     The 

bee, 
All  dust;  oE  a  miller,  Ukes  his  toll 
Of  powdery  gold,  aod  grumbles.     What  a 

To  sun  me  and  do  iiotbing  I     Nay,  I  think 
Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  wiser  business  ;  the  brain 
That  forages  all  climes  to  line  its  eells, 
Banging  both  worlds  on  lightest  wings  of 

Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sucked 
To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thonght, 
Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 
To  mix  his  blood  with   sunshine,   and   to 

take 
Tlie   winds  into  his  pulses.    Husht   't  is 

hel 
Uj  oriole,  my  glance  of  snmmer  fire, 
Ii  oome  at  last,  and,  ever  on  thu  watch, 
Twitches   the   packthread   I    had    lightly 

wotmd 
About  the  bough  to  help  hit  housekeep- 
ing.— 
Twitches  and  scouts  by  turns,  blessing  his 

Yet  fearing  me  who  laid  it  in  his  way. 
Nor,  more  than  wiser  we  in  our  affairs, 
IK-Tines  the  providence  that  hides  and  helps. 
Btave,  hat     Heave,  ho  I  be  whistles  as  the 

SUeksRS  its  hold;  once  more,  noic !  and  a 

flash 
Ughtens  across  the  sunlight  to  the  elm 
n^ie   his   mate   dangles  at  her   cup  of 

felt. 
Kar  all  his  booty  is  the  thread ;  he  trails 
Uj   loosened   thought   with   it  along  the 

And  I  most  follow,  would  I  ever  find 
The  inward  thyme  to  all   this  wealth  of 


I  Gai«  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry, 
To   ape   or  Adam:  let  them  please   their 

Bqt  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 


h 


A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors. 

Such  sympathy  is  mine  with  all  the  race, 
Such  mutual  recognition  raguely  sweet 
There   is   between   us.     Surely   there   are 

VVhen  they  consent  to   own   me  of  their 

kin. 
And  condescend  to  me,  and  call  me  consin. 
Murmuring  faint  lullabies  of  eldest  time. 
Forgotten,  and  yet  dumbly  felt  with  thrills 
Moving   the   lips,   though   fruitless  of  all 

words. 
And  I  have  many  a  lifelong  leafy  friend, 
Sever  estranged  nor  careful  of  my  soul. 
That  knows  I  liate  the  axe,  and  welcomes 

Within  his  tent  as  if  I  were  a  bird. 
Or  other  free  companion  of  the  earth. 
Yet  undegenerate  to  the  shifts  of  men. 
Among    them    one,    an    ancient    willow, 

spreads 
Eight  balanced  limbs,  springing  at  once  all 

His  deep-ridged  trunk  with  upward  slant 

diverse. 
In  outline  like  enormous  beaker,  fit 
For  hand  of  Jotun,  where  mid  snow  and 

He  holds  unwieldy  revet.  This  tree,  spsred,    . 
I  know  not  by   what  grace,  —  for  in  the 

Of  our  New  World  subduers  lingers  yet 
Hereditary  feud  with  trees,  they  being 
(They  and  the  red-man  most)  our  fathers' 


,     willow  Pleiades, 
The   seventh   fallen,   that  lean  along  the 

Where  the  steep  upland  dips  into  the  marsh, 
Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  in 

flowing. 
Stiffened   in   coils   and   runnels  down  the 

The  friend  of  all  the  winds,  wide-armed  he 

towers 
And  glints  his  steely  aglets  in  the  snn, 
Or  whiteu.H  fitfully  with  sudden  bloom 
Of  leaves  breeie-lifted,  much  as  when  a 

Of  devious  minnows  wheel  from  where  a 

Lurks  balanced  'neath  the  lily-pads,  and 

A  rood  of  silver  bellies  to  the  day. 
Alas!  no  acorn  from  the  British  oak 
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'Neath  whieh  slim 

those  rings 
Of  greenest  emexmld,  wherewith  fireside  life 
Bid  with  the  inyisiVle  sj^t  of  Natue 

wed, 
Was  ever  planted  herel  Nodanielfsn^ 
Might  ehoke  one  nsefol  blade  in  Foritan 

fields; 
With  horn  and  hoof  the  good  old  Devil 

oame* 
The  witeh's  broomstiok  was  not  eontrar 

bandy 
Bat  all  that  snyerstition  had  of  &ir, 
'  Or  piety  of  native  sweet,  was  doomed. 
Ana  if  there  be  who  nurse  unholy  fsiths. 
Fearing  their  god  as  if  he  were  a  wolf 
That  snnfFed  round  every  home  and  was 

not  seen. 
There  should  be  some  to  watch  and  keep 

alive 
All  beautiful  beliefo.  And  sueh  was  that, — 
By  solitary  shepherd  first  surmised 
Under  Thessalian  osJcs,  loved  by  some  maid 
Of  royal  stirp,  that  sUent  eame  and  van- 
ished. 
As  near  her  nest  the  hermit  thrush,  nor 

dared 
Confess  a  mortal  name, — that  faith  which 

gave 
A  Hamadryad  to  each  tree;  and  I 
Will  hold  it  true  that  in  this  willow  dwells 
The  open-handed  spirit,  frank  and  blithe. 
Of  andent  Horoitaiity,  long  since, 
With  ceremomous  tluift,   bowed  out  of 

doors. 

In  June  't  is  good  to  lie  beneath  a  tree 
While  the  buthe  season  comforts  every 

BenoOf 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals  the 

heart. 
Brimming  it  o'er  with  sweetness  unawares. 
Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple-tree  fills  up 
And  tenderly  Imes  some  last-year  robm's 

nest. 
There  muse  I  of  old  times,  old  hopes,  old 

friends,  — 
Old  friends!    The  writing  of  those  words 

has  borne 
My  fancy  backward  to  the  gracious  past, 
The  generous  past,  when  all  was  possible. 
For  sQl  was  then  untried;  the  years  between 
Have  taught  some  sweet,  some  bitter  lessons, 

none 


than  this, — to  spend  in  alltiiii^ 

else. 
But  of  old  friends  to  be  most  miserly. 
£aeh  year  to  ancient  friendships  adds  a 

ring. 
As  to  an  oak,  and  predous  more  andmofs^ 
Without  deservingness  or  help  of  ours^ 
They  grow,  and,  silent,  wider  qiread,  ea^ 


Their  unbought  ring  of  shelter  or  of  shads. 
Saered  to  me  the  lichens  on  the  bark, 
Which  Nature's  miUiners  would    scraps 

away; 
Most  dear  and  sacred  every  withered  limbl 
"T  is  good  to  set  them  early,  for  our  fsitii 
Fines  as  we  age,  and,  after  wrinkles  comsb 
Few  plant,  but  water  dead  ones  irith  vain 

This  willow  is  as  old  to  me  as  life; 
And  under  it  full  often  have  I  Btretebed, 
Feeling  the  warm  earth  like  a  thing  alifS^ 
And  pithering  virtue  in  at  every  pore 
Till  it  possessed  me  wholly,  and  thought 

ceased. 
Or.  was  transfused  in  something  to  which 

thought 
Is  coarse  imd  dull  of'  sense.    Myself  was 

lost. 
Gone  from  me  like  an  ache,  and  what  ve» 

mained 
Become  a  part  of  the  universal  joy. 
My  soul  went  forth,  and,  mingling  with  the 

tree, 
Danced  in  the  leaves;  or,  floating  in  the 

doud. 
Saw  its  white  double  in  the  stream  below; 
Or  else,  sublimed  to  purer  ecstaqr, 
Dilated  in  the  broad  blue  over  alL 
I  was  the  wind  that   dappled  the  lush 

ffrass. 
The  tide   that  crept  with  coolness  to  its 

roots, 
The  thin-winged  swallow  skating  on  the 

air; 
The  life  that  gladdened  everything  was 

mine. 
Was  I  then  truly  all  that  I  beheld  ? 
Or  is  this  stream  of  being  but  a  glass 
Where  the  mind  sees  its  visionair  sel^ 
As,  when  the  kingfisher  flits  o'er  his  bay. 
Across  the  river's  hollow  heaven  below 
His  picture  flits,  —  another,  yet  the  same  ? 
But  suddenly  the  sound  of  human  vmce 
Or  footfall,  like  the  drop  a  chemist  pours, 
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Doth  in  opacous  cloud  precipitate 

The   consciousness   that  seemed   but  noir 

disaolTed 
Into  OD  essence  rarer  than  its  own, 
And  I  am  narrowed  to  myself  oace  more. 

For  here  not  long  is  solitude  secure, 
Nor  Fantasy  left  vacant  to  her  spall. 
Here,  sometimes,  in  this  paradise  of  shade. 
Rippled    with   western   winds,   the    dusty 

Tramp, 
Seeing  the  treeless  causey  bum  beyond, 
Uklts  to  unroll  his  bundle  of  strange  food 
And  munch  an  unearned  meal.     I  cannot 

help 
Liking    this     creature,    lavish    Su comer's 

bedesman. 
Who  from  tbe  almshouse  BteaU  when  nights 

grow  warm. 
Himself  his  large  estate  and  only  charge. 
To  be  the  goest  of  haystack  or  of  hedge, 
Nobly  superior  to  tlie  household  gear 
That  forfeits  us  our  privilege  of  nature. 
I  bait   him  with  my  match-box   and   my 

pouch. 
Nor    grudge    the    uncostly    sympathy   of 

His  equal  now,  divinely  unemployed. 
Some  smack  of  Robin  Hood  is  in  the  man. 
Some  secret  lecigne  with  wild  wood-wander- 
ing things; 
He  is  our  ragged  Duke,  our  barefoot  Earl, 
By  right  of  birth  exonerate  from  toil. 
Who  levies  rent  from  ua  his  tenants  all, 
And   serves   the   state    by   merely   being. 

Bie  Scissors-grinder,  pausing,  doffs  his  hat. 
And  lets  the  kind  breeze,  with  its  delicate 

ViniKiw  the  heat  from  out  his  dank  gray 

A  grimy  Ulysses,  a  mncb-wandered  man, 
Waose  feet  are  known  to  all  the  populous 

And  many  men  and  manners  he  hath  seen, 
Kot  without  fruit  of  solitary  thought. 
He,  «a  the  habit  is  of  lonely  men, — 
Dnnied  to  try  the  temper  of  their  mind 
In  fence  with  others. —  positive  and  aby. 
Yet  knows  to  put  an  edge  upon  bis  speech, 
nthilj  Suon  m  unwilling  talk. 
Him   I   entrap    with    my    long 'Suffering 

And,  while  its  poor  blade  hums  away  in 
spub. 


Sharpen  my  wit  upon  his  gritty  mind. 
In  motion  set  obseijuious  to  bis  wheel, 
And  in  its  quality  not  much  unlike. 

Nor  wants  my  tree  more  punctual  visitors. 
The  children,  they  nbo  are  the  only  rich. 
Creating  for  the  moment,  and  possessing 
Whate'er  they  choose  to  feign,  —  for  still 

with  tbem 
Kind  Fancy  playa  the  fairy  godmother. 
Strewing  their  lives  with  cheap  material 
For  wingiid  horses  and  Aladdin's  lamps. 
Pure  elliu-gold,  by  manhood's  touch  pro- 

To  dead  leaves  disenchanted,  —  long  ago 
Between   the   branches   of   the   tree  hied 

Making  an  o'ertumed  box  their  table,   Oft 
The  shrilling  girls  sit  here  between  school 

And  play  at  What  '1  my  thought  like  T  while 

the  boj-B, 
With  whom  the  age  chivalric  ever  bides. 
Pricked  on  by  knightly  spur  of  female  eyes, 
Climb  high  to  swing  and  shout  on  perilous 

Or,  from  the  willow's  armory  equipped 
With  musket  dumb,  green  banner,  edge- 
less  sword. 
Make   good    the    rampart   of   their   tree- 


Here,  too,  the  men  that  mend  our  village 

Vexing    Macadam's   ghost   with   ponnded 

Their  nooning  take  ;  much  noisy  talk  they 

On  borses  and  their  ills;  and,  as  John  Bull 
Tells  of  Lord  This  or  That,  who  was  his 

So  these  make  boast  of  intimacies  long 
With  famous  teams,  and  add  large   esti- 

By   competition    swelled    from   mouth   to 

mouth. 
Of  how  much  they  could  draw,  till  one,  ill 

pleased 
To  have  his  legend  overbid,  retorts  : 
"  You  take  and  stretch  truck-horses  in  ft 

From  here  to  Long  Wharf  eod,  one  thing 
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Not  liaaTY  neither,  they  oould  neTer  draw,  — 
Enngn's  long  bow  1 "    Then  laughter  loud 

andlonjg^. 
So  thej  in  their  leaf-ehadowed  mieroeosm 
Image  the  larger  world;  for  whereioe'er 
Tm  men  are  gathered,  the  obeerruit  eye 
WiH  find  ma^ind  in  Uttle,  as  the  itam 
Glide  np  and  set,  and  all  the  heayens  re- 
volve 
In  the  small  welkin  of  a  drop  of  dew. 


I  lore  to  enter  pleasure  bj  a  postern, 
Not  the  broad  popular  gi^  that  gnlpa  the 

mob; 
To  find  my  theatres  in  roadside  nooks. 
Where  men  are  actors,  and  sospeot  it  not; 
Where  Natore  all  nnoonsdons  woiks  h» 

will. 
And  every  passion  moves  with  easy  gait, 
Unhampcffed  by  the  boskin  or  the  train. 
Bating  the  crowd,  where  we  gregarioos 

men 
Lead  lonely  lives,  I  love  society. 
Nor  seldom  find  the  best  with  simple  sonls 
Unswerved  by  cnltnre  tzom  their  native 

bent, 
ThB  groond  we  meet  on  beinjp  priinal  man 
And  nearer  the  dioep  bases  of  onr  li^ 


Bat  oh,  half  heavenly,  earthly  half,  my 

sonl. 
Canst  thoa  from  those  late  ecstasies  de- 
scend. 
Thy  lips  still  wet  with  the  miracnloos  wine 
That  transubstantiates  all  thy  baser  stuif 
To  such  divinity  that  soul  and  sense, 
Once  more  commingled  in  their  source,  are 

lost, — 
Canst  thou  descend  to  quench  a  vulgar 

thirst 
With  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the 

world  ? 
WeU,  if  my  nature  find  her  pleasure  so, 
I  am  content,  nor  need  to  blush;  I  take 
My  little  gift  of  being  clean  from  God, 
Not  haggling  for  a  better,  holding  it 
Grood  as  was  ever  any  in  the  world, 
My  days  as  good  and  full  of  miracle. 
I  pluck  my  nutriment  from  any  bush, 
Finding  out  poison  as  the  first  men  did 
By  tasting  and  then  suffering,  if  I  must. 
Sometimes  my  bush  bums,  and  sometimes 

it  is 
A  leafless  wilding  shivering  by  the  wall; 
But  I  have  known  when  winter  barberries 


Pricked  the  effeminate  palate  with  snr- 

prise 
Of  savor  whose  mere  hsTshnoss  nnomcd 

divine. 

Oh,  benediction  of  the  higher  mood 

And  human  -  kindness  ot  the  lower  1  for 

both 
I  will  be  grateful  while  I  live,  nor  qoastuMi 
The  wisdom  that  hath  made  os  what  we 


With  soch  large  range  as  from  the  ale- 

honse  bench 
Can  reach  the  stars  and  be  with  both  at 

home, 
lliey  tell  ns  we  have  fallen  on  pro^  days, 
Condemned  to  glean  the  leavings  of  earth's 

feast 
Where  gods  and  heroes  took  delight  of 

Bnt  though  oar  lives,  moving  in  one  dnll 

round 
Of  repetition  infinite,  beoome 
Stale  as  a  newspaper  onoe  read,  and  though 
History   herseu,   seen  in   her  worikdwp^ 


To  have  lost  the  art  that  dyed  those  glori- 
ous panes, 
Bich  with  memorial  shapes  of  saint  and 

That  pave  with  splendor  the  Past's  dusky 

aisles,— 
Panes  that  enchant  the  light  of  common  day 
With  colors  costly  as  the  blood  of  kings. 
Till  with  ideal  hues  it  edge  our  thought,  — 
Yet  while  the  world  is  left,  while  nature 

lasts. 
And  man  the  best  of  nature,  there  shall  be 
Somewhere  contentment  for  these  human 

hearts, 
Some  freshness,  some  unused  material 
For  wonder  and  for  song.    I  lose  myself 
In  other  ways  where  solemn  guide-poets 

say, 
This  way  to  Knowledge,  This  wav  to  Repose^ 
But  here,  here  only,  I  am  ne'er  oetrayed, 
For  every  by-path  leads  me  to  my  love. 

God's  passionless  reformers,  influences, 
That  purify  and  heal  and  are  not  seen, 
Shall  man  say  whence  your  virtue  is,  or 

how 
Ye  make  medicinal  the  wayside  weed  ? 
I  know  that  sunshine,  through  whatever 

rift 


Uoff  shaped  it  matters  not,  upon  my  walls 
Faints    discs   as    perfect -rounded   as   its 

And,  like  its  antitype,  the  raj  divine, 
However  Undiog  eotraDce,  perfect  atill, 
Repeats  tiie  image  uDiinpnired  of  God. 

We,  who  bj  shipwreck  only  find  the  shores 
Of  divine  wisdom,  can  but  kneel  at  first; 
Can  but  exult  to  feel  beneath  our  feet, 
Tbftt  long  stretched  vainly  down  the  yield- 
ing deeps. 
The  shock  and  sustenance  of  solid  earth; 
Inland  afar  we  see  what  temples  gleam 
Thr^ragh     immemoriuil     stems    of     sacred 

groves, 
And  we  conjecture  shining  shapes   there- 
Yet  for  a  space  we  love  to  wander  here 
Among    the    shells    and   seaweed   of   the 


e  within  my  willow-tent 
e  momiug,  when  the  bluff 


So  mused  I  oi 
One  brave  Ji 

Thrusting  aside  a  diuik  and  siiufBing  day 
That  made  us  bitter  at  our  neighbors'  stus. 
Brimmed  the   great   cup   of   heaven   with 

sparkling  cbeer 
And    roared   a   lusty   stave  ;    the    sliding 

Charles, 
Bine  toward  the  west,  and  bluer  and  more 

blue, 
Idving  and  lustroos  as  a  woman's  eyes 
IiMk  once  and  look  no  more,  with  south- 
Ban  crinkling  suaninesa,  like  Helen's  hair 
dimpsed  in  Elysium,  insubstantial  gold; 
Fmm  bloasom-clonded  orchards,  far  away 
Ua  bobolink  tinkled;  the  deep  meadows 

Witb    multitudinous    pulse   of   light    and 

Aminst  the  bases  of  the  southern  hills, 
Wliile  here  and  there  a  drowsy  island  rick 
Slept  and   its   shadow   slept;  the   wooden 

Thundered,  and    then  was   silent;  on   the 

Ihe  sun-warped  shingles  rippled  with  the 

3  field   and   hill,   in   heart  and 

^^  Ufe  washed  clean  in  this  bigb  tide  of 


DARA 

When  Persia's  sceptre  trembled  in  a  band 
Wilted  with  harem-heats,  and  all  the  bind 
Was  hovered  over  by  those  vulture  ills 
That  snuS  decaying  empire  from  afar. 
Then,  with  a  nature  balanced  as  a  star, 
Dara  arose,  a  shepherd  of  the  lulls. 

He  who  had  governed  fleecy  subjects  well 
Made    bis   own   village    by   the   selfsame 

Secure  and  quiet  as  a  guarded  fold; 
Then,  gathering  strength  by  slow  and  wise 

degrees 
Under  his  sway,  to  neighbor  villages 
Order  returned,  and  faith  and  justice  old. 

Now  when  it  fortuned  that  a  king  more  wisa 
Endued  the  reolui  with  brain  and   hands 

and  eyes, 
He  sought  on   every  side  men   brave  and 

And  having  heard  our  mountain  sbepherd'a 

How  he  refilled  the  mould  of  elder  days, 
To  Dara  gare  a  satrapy  in  trust- 
So  Dam  shepherded  a  pt^vince  wide. 
Nor    in   his   viceroy's   sceptre   took   mor« 

Than  in  his  crook  before  ;  but  envy  finds 
More    food   in   cities    than   on   mountains 

And  the  frank  sun  of  natures   clear  and 


Soon  it  was  hissed  into  the  royal  ear. 

That,  though  wise  Dara's  province,  year 
by  year. 

Like  a  E^eat  sponge,  sucked  wealth  and 
plenty  up. 

Yet,  when  he  squeezed  it  at  the  king's  be- 
hest, 

Some  yellow  drops,  more  rich  than  all  the 

Went  to  the  filling  of  his  private  cup. 

For  proof,  they  said,  that,  wheresoe'er  lie 

A  chest,  beneath  whose  weight  the  camel 
bent. 
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Went  with  him ;  Mid  do  mortal  eye  had 

seen 
What  was  therein,  aave  only  Daza'a  own ; 
Bnty  when  'twas  opened,  ail  his  tent  waa 

known 
To  i^w  and  lighten  with  heaped  jewels' 

shewii 

Tbe  King  set  forth  for  Dara's  prorinoe 

straight; 
There,  as  was  fit,  ontside  the  city's  gate, 
(The  Tioeroy  met  him  with  a  stately  train. 
And  there,  with  azohers  circled,  close  at 

hand, 
A  camel  with  the  chest  was  seen  to  stand: 
The  King's  hrow  reddened,  for  the  goilt 

was  plain. 

^  Open  me  here,"  he  cried,  ^this  treasore- 

chest! " 
'Twas  done ;  and  only  a  worn  shepherd's 

▼est 
Was  found  therein.    Some  Unshed  and 

hong  the  head ; 
']7ot  Darn ;  open  as  the  sky's  hloe  roof 
He  stood,  and  *<0  my  lord,  hehold  the 

proof 
That  I  was  faithful  to  my  trust,"  he 


^  To  govern  men,  lo  all  the  spell  I  had  I 
Mj  soul  in  these  rude  vestments  ever  dad 
Still  to  the  unstained  past  kept  true  and  leal, 
Still  on  these  plains   could  hreathe  her 

mountain  air. 
And  fortune's  heaviest  gifts  serenely  bear, 
Which  bend  men  ^m  their  truth  and 

make  them  reeL 

^For  ruling  wisely  I  should  have  small 

skill, 
Were  I  not  lord  of  simple  Dara  still; 
That  sceptre  kept,  I  could  not  lose  my 

way."  ^ 
Strange  dew  in  royal  eyes  grew  round  and 

brieht, 
And  strained  the  throbbing  lids;  before 

'twas  night 
Two  added  provinces  blest  Dara's  sway. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL 

One  of  the  **  earlier  yerses  *'  sent  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gay, 
dated  Elmwood,  December  22,  1849,  Lowell 


*"  Print  that  as  if  vou  hnrad  it    Let  not 
a  comma  be  hliiiidBred.   Xkpeoiallylfear  they 

will  put  *  gJA^mKiy  >  4tim  *  glnaunriity  >  wi  fflft  firrf 

line  unless  yon  look  to  it.  May  yon  never 
have  the  key  which  diaU  wdouc  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  poem  to  yon  I  " 

Thb  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloamings 

And  busily  all  uie  ni^ 
Had  been  heaping  field  and 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  eaH, 

And  the  poorest  twif  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ndged  inch  deep  with  pearL 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Canaim 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow. 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan'a-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-lnrdiy 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Anbom 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  *'  Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ?  ** 
And  I  told  of  tbe  good  AU-father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-ftdl. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arohedo'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  ao  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  feU  from  tmit  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  tbe  child  I  whispered, 

'*  The  snow  that  husheth  al( 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall ! " 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  lassing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  eiven  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 
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THE   SINGING   LEAVES 


THE  SINGING   LEAVES 


"  What  fairiogB  will  je  that  I  bring  7  " 
Said  the  King  to  liU  daughters  three; 

*■  For  I  to  Vanity  Fair  am  bouii, 
Now  aaj  what  shall  they  be  ?  " 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  daughter, 

Thatladj  tall  and  grand: 
*■  Oh,  bring  me  pearls  and  diamouds  great, 

Aud  gold  rings  for  my  baod." 

Thereafter  spake  the  second  daughter, 

Tbat  was  both  white  and  red: 
«  For  me  bring  silks  that  will  stand  alone, 

Aad  a  gold  cumb  for  my  head." 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  least  daughter, 
That  was  whiter  than  thiatle-down, 

And  among  the  gold  of  her  blithesome  hair 
Dim  shone  the  golden  crown. 

"There  eame  a  bird  this  morning. 
And  sang  'neatb  my  bower  eaves, 

Till  I  dreamed,  as  his  music  made  me, 
'  Ask  thou  for  the  Singing  Leaves.' " 

Then  the  brow  of  the  King  swelled  crimson 

With  a  flush  of  angry  scorn: 
"Well  have  je  spoken,  my  two  eldest, 

And  chosen  as  ye  were  bom ; 

"But  she,  like  a  thin^  of  peasant  race. 
That  is  happy  binding  the  sheaves; " 

Then  be  saw  her  dead  mothei  in  ber  face. 
And  said,  "Thou  shalt  have  thy  leaves." 

11 
Be  mounted  nod  rode  three  days  and  nights 

Tdl  he  oaine  to  Vanity  Fair. 
And  't  was  easy  to  buy  the  gems  and  the 

Bot  no  Siogiog  Leaves  were  there. 

Hien  deep  in  the  greenwood  rode  he, 

And  asked  of  every  tree, 
"  Oh,  if  you  have  ever  a  Singing  Leaf, 

I  pray  you  give  it  mel " 

But  the  trees  all  kept  their  couusel, 
.  And  never  a  word  aaid  they, 


Only  there  sighed  from  the  pine-tops 


Lade  a  sound  of  growing  rain. 

That  fell  ever  faster  and  faster. 

Then  faltered  to  silence  again. 

■•  Oh,  where  shall  I  find  a  little  foot-p»ge 
That  would  win  both  hose  and  shoon, 

And  will  bring  to  me  the  Singing  Leave* 
If  tliey  grow  under  the  moon  ?  " 

Then  lightly  turned  him  Walter  the  page. 

By  the  stirrup  as  he  n 
"Nov     '    ' 

Of 


I 


<w  pledge  you  me  the  truesome  word 
f  a  king  and  gentleman, 

"  That  you  will  give  me  the  first,  first  thing 

You  meet  at  your  castle-gate, 
And   the   Princess   shall   get  the   Singing 

Or  mine  be  a  traitor's  fate." 

The  King's  head  dropt  upon  his  breast 

A  moment,  as  it  might  be; 
'T  will  be  my  dog,  he  thought,  and  said, 
"My  faith  I  plight  to  thee." 

Then  Walter  took  from  next  his  heart 

A  packet  small  and  thin, 
"  Now  give  you  this  to  the  Princess  Anno, 

The  Singing  Leaves  are  therein." 


As  the  King  rode  in  at  his  castle-gate, 

A  maiden  to  meet  him  ran, 
And  "  Welcome,  fatherl "  she  laughed  and 

Together,  the  Princess  Anne. 

"  La,  here  the  Singing  Leaves,"  quoth  he, 
"  And  woe,  but  they  cost  me  dear!  " 

She  took  the  packet,  and  the  smile 
Deepened  down  beneath  the  tear. 

It  deepened  down  till  it  reached  her  heart, 

And  then  gushed  up  again. 
And  lighted  her  tears  as  the  sudden  bud 

Transfigures  '' 

And  the  first  Leaf,  when  it  was  opened. 
Sang:  "  I  am  Walter  the  page. 

And  the  songs  I  sing  'neath  thy  window 
Are  my  only  heritage." 
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And  the  second  Leaf  sang:  <<Bat  in  the 
land 

That  is  neither  on  earth  nor  sea, 
Mylute  and  I  are  lords  of  more 

Than  thrice  this  kingdom's  fee." 

And  the  third  Leaf  sang,  <<Be  minel  Be 
mine! " 

And  ever  it  sang,  **  Be  mine! " 
Then  sweeter  it  sang  and  ever  sweeter, 

And  said,  *'  I  am  thine,  thine,  thine! 


» 


At  the  first  Leaf  she  grew  pale  enough, 
At  the  second  she  turned  aside, 

At  the  third,  't  was  as  if  a  lily  flushed 
With  a  rose's  red  heart's  tide. 

"Good  counsel  gave  the  bird,"  said  she, 

''  I  have  my  hope  thrice  o'er. 
For  they  sing  to  my  very  heart,"  she  said, 

«  And  it  smgs  to  them  eyermore." 

She  brought  to  him  her  beauty  and  truth, 
But  and  broad  earldoms  three. 

And  he  made  her  queen  of  the  broader  lands 
He  held  of  his  lute  in  fee. 


SEAWEED 

Not  always  unimpeded  can  I  praj, 
Nor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession  claim; 
Too  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day. 
And  all  the  mint  and  anise  that  I  pay 
But  swells  my  debt  and  deepens  my  self- 
blame. 

Shall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thou,  who 

know 
That  Thou  reyisit'st  all  who  wait  for  thee. 
Nor  only  fill'st  the  unsounded  deeps  be- 
low, 
But  dost  refresh  with  punctual  OTorflow 
The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  be  ? 

The    drooping   seaweed   hears,   in   night 

abysse^ 
Far  and  more  far  the  wave's   receding 

shocks. 
Nor  doubts,  for  all  the  darkness  and  the 

mist. 
That  the  pale  shepherdess  will  keep  her 

tryst, 
And  shoreward  lead  again  her  foMn-fleaoed 

flooks. 


For  the  same  wave  that  rims  the  Carib 
shore 

With  momentary  brede  of  pearl  and  gold, 

Groes  hurrying  tiience  to  gladden  with  ito 
roar 

Lorn  weeds  bound  fast  on  rocks  of  Labra- 
dor, 

By  love  divine  on  one  sweet  errand  rolled. 

And,  though  Thy  healing  waters  far  with- 
draw, 
I,  too,  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of  Thee 
And  of  the  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  law, 
Sure  that  the  parting  grace  my  morning 

saw 
Abides  its  time  to  come  in  search  of  me. 


THE   FINDING  OF  THE  LYRE 

There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 
What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover; 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roar^ 
The  surf  had  rolled  it  over. 
Had  played  with  it,  and  flune  it  by, 
As  wmd  and  weather  might  decide  it, 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drifts  dxy 
Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 

It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan, 

The  rains  had  soaked,  the  suns  had  bnraed 

it; 

With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 
Had  stum  Died  o'er  and  spumed  it; 
And  there  the  fisher-girl  would  stay. 
Conjecturing  with  her  brother 
How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 
Might  serve  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry 

As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 

Till  bv  and  by  came  Mercury, 

And,  having  mused  upon  it, 

"Why,  here,"  cried  he,   ''the    thing  of 

things 
In  shape,  material,  and  dimension  1 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  singa, 
A  wonderful  invention  ! " 


So  said,  so  done;  the  chords  he  8traiDed» 
And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered. 
The  shell  disdained  a  aool  had  gained. 
Hie  lyre  had  been  diseoiveced. 
O  empty  wodd  thai  Mund  m  lias, 
DMd  iMi  o<  floal  and  ilm^  fonnfaii 


Brought  W6  but  ejee  like  Mercury'B, 
In  tbee  what  Bouga  abould  waken  I 


NEW-YEAR'S   EVE,    1850      * 

This  ia  the   midnight   of   the  centur;, — 

hark! 
Through  aisle  and  arch  ofGodminster  have 

gone 
Twelve  throba  that  tolled  the  zenith  of  the 

And  mornward  now  the  atairy  bands  move 

**  Momwoid  I  "  the  angelic  watchers  887, 

"  Passed  ia  the  sorest  trial; 

No  plot  of  man  can  staj 

The  hand  npon  the  dial ; 

Night  is  the  dark  stem  of  the  lily  Day." 

If  we,  who  watched  in  valleya  here  below. 

Toward  stceaks,  niisdeemed  of  mom,  our 
faces  turned 

When  Tolcan  glares  set  all  the  east  aglow. 

We  are  not  poorer  that  we  wept  and 
yearned; 

Though  earth  swing  wide  from  God'a  in- 
tent. 

And  though  no  man  nor  nation 

Will  move  with  full  consent 

Id  heavenly  gravitation, 

Tet  by  one  Sun  ia  every  orbit  bent. 


FOR  AN  AUTOGRAPH 

Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  eipreat, 
*T  is  hi*  at  lost  who  says  it  bent,  — 
1 11  try  my  fortune  with  the  rest. 

life  ia  a  leaf  of  paper  white 

Vv  hereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 

Hii  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 


Cor  nibt  upon  the  edge,  and  die. 

Uose  not  which  way  the  pen  to  hold, 
Luck  bates  the  slow  and  lovex  the  bold, 
Soon  come  the  darkness  and  the  cold. 

*'»  be^  T  thongh  thou  have  time 
>  line^  be  that  sublime,  — 
but  low  aim,  ia  crime. 


Ah,  with  what  lofty  hope  we  came  I 
But  we  forget  it,  dream  of  fame. 
And  Bcrawl,  as  I  do  here,  a  name. 


AL  FRESCO 

TsE  dandelions  and  buttercups 

Gild  all  the  lawn;  the  drowsy  bee 

Stumbles  among  the  clover-topa. 

And  snnmier  sweetens  all  but  me: 

Away,  unfruitful  lore  of  books. 

For  whose  vuin  idiom  we  reject 

The  soul's  more  native  dialect. 

Aliens  among  the  birds  and  brooks. 

Dull  to  interpret  or  conceive 

What  gospels  lost  the  woods  retrieve  1 

Away,  ye  critics,  city-bred, 

Who  springes  set  of  thna  and  so. 

And  io  the  first  man's  footsteps  tread, 

Like  those  who  toil  through  drifted  mow) 

Away,  my  poets,  whoee  sweet  spell 

Can  make  a  garden  of  a  cell ! 

I  need  ye  no^  for  I  to-day 

Will  make  one  long  sweet  verse  of  play. 

Snap,  chord  of  manhood's  tenser  strain  I 
To-day  I  will  be  »  boy  agalu; 
The  mind's  pursuing  element. 
Like  a  bovr  slackened  and  unbent. 
In  some  dark  comer  shall  be  leant. 
The  robin  siuga,  aa  of  old,  from  the  timb  t 
The  cat-faird  croons  in  the  lilac-bush  t 
Through  the  dim  arbor,  himself  more  dim, 
Silently  hops  the  hcnn it-thrush. 
The  withered  leaves  keep  dumb  for  him; 
The  Irreverent  buccaneering  bee 
Hath  atormed  and  rifled  the  nunnery 
Of  the  lily,  and  scattered  the  sacred  floor 
With   haste  -  dropt   gold   from    sbriDe    to 

There,  as  of  yore. 
The  rich,  milk-tingeing  buttercup 
Its  tiny  polished  um  holds  up. 
Filled  with  ripe  summer  to  the  edge, 
The  sun  in  his  own  wine  to  pledge; 
And  our  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 
Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here, 
Who,  with  an  annual  ring,  doth  wed 
The  blue  Adriatic  overhead. 
Shadows  with  bis  palatial  mass 
The  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass. 
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O  neTer-uDsympathizing  trees  ! 

0  never-rejectiiig  roof  of  blue, 
Whose  rash  disherison  nerer  falls 
On  us  unthinj^  prodigals, 

Yet  who  convictest  all  onr  Ul, 
So  grand  and  unappeasable  ! 
Methinks  my  heart  from  each  of  these 
Plucks  part  of  childhood  back  again, 
Long  there  imprisoned,  as  the  breeze 
Doth  eyerj  hidden  odor  seize 
Of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  plain ; 
Once  more  am  I  admitted  peer 
In  the  upper  house  of  Nature  here, 
And  feel  through  all  my  pulses  run 
mie  royal  blood  of  wind  and  sun. 

Upon  these  elm-«rched  solitudes 
No  hum  of  neighbor  toil  intrudes; 
The  only  hammer  that  I  hear 
Is  wielded  by  the  woodpecker, 
The  single  noisy  calling  his 
In  all  our  leaf-hid  Sybaris; 
The  jgood  old  time,  dose-hidden  here, 
Persists,  a  loyal  cayalier. 
While  Roundheads  prim,  with  point  of  fox, 
Probe  wainscot-chink  and  empty  box; 
Here  no  hoarse-voiced  iconochist 
Insults  thy  statues,  royal  Past; 
Myself  too  prone  the  aze  to  wield, 

1  touch  the  silver  side  of  the  shield 
With  lance  reversed,  and  challenge  peace, 
A  willing  convert  of  the  trees. 

How  chanced  it  that  so  long  I  tost 
A  cable's  length  from  this  rich  coast, 
With  foolish  anchors  hugging  dose 
The  beckoning  weeds  and  lazy  ooze. 
Nor  had  the  wit  to  wreck  before 
On  this  enchanted  island's  shore, 
Whither  the  current  of  the  sea, 
With  wiser  drift,  persuaded  me  ? 

Oh,  might  we  but  of  such  rare  days 


Build  up  the  spirit's  dwelling-place  1 
A  temple  of  so  Parian  stone 
Would  brook  a  mazUe  god  alone. 
The  statoe  of  a  pezfeet  life, 
Eu'^hriiied  frani  earth's  bertainiiig 
AImI  though aueh Idieity 
jBOBv^ent  vondlMie  imj  not  be^ 
n»  ..  the  peMeiit*i  hot 

^tfnlukaeiit 
■Be^gB 


Of  some  fallen  nunnery's  mossy  sleep, 
So,  from  the  ruins  of  this  day 
Crumbling  in  golden  dust  away. 
The  soul  one  gracious  block  may  draw, 
Carved  with  some  fragment  of  the  law. 
Which,  set  in  life's  prosaic  wall. 
Old  benedictions  may  recall, 
And  lure  some  nunlike  thoughts  to  take 
Their  dwelling  here  for  memory's  sake. 


MASACCIO 

IN  THE  BRANCACCI  CHAPEL 

He  came  to  Florence  long  ago. 

And  painted  here  these  walls,  that  shone 

For  Raphael  and  for  Angelo, 

With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own. 

Then  shrank  into  the  dark  again. 

And  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  I  turned 
Half  sadly  from  the  fresco  erand; 
**  And  is  this,"  mused  I,  '^  all  ye  earned. 
High-vaulted  brain  and  cunning  hand. 
That  ve  to  greater  men  could  teaoh 
The  skill  yourselves  could  never  reach  ? ' 


"And  who  were  they,"  I  mused,  ''thst 

wrought 
Through  pathless  wilds,  with  labor  long, 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thought  ? 
Who  reared  those  towers  of  earfiest  song 
That  lift  us  from  the  crowd  to  peace 
Remote  in  sunny  silences  ?  " 

Out  clanged  the  Ave  Mary  bells. 
And  to  my  heart  this  message  came: 
Each  clamorous  throat  amonff  them  tells 
What  strong^souled  martys  cued  in  flame 
To  make  it  possible  that  thou 
Shouldst  here  with  brother  sinners  bow. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for, 

we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  mir ; 
The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare. 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  oommonplaoe. 

Henoef  orth,  when  rings  the  health  to  those 
Who  live  in  story  and  in  song, 
O  namelen  dead,  that  now  lepoee 
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Safe  in  Obliyion's  ohambera  strong, 
One  cup  of  recognition  tme 
ShaU  silently  be  drained  to  700  ! 


WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN 

^Madrid,  January  15, 1879.  I  wrote  ■ome 
Teisee  thirty  odd  yean  ago  called  Without  and 
Widiin,  and  they  origimdly  ended  with  the 
anther's  looking  np  at  the  stan  throna^  six 
feet  of  earth  and  feeling  dreadfully  bored, 
while  a  passer-by  deciphers  the  headrtone  and 
enTies  the  supposed  sleeper  beneath.  I  was  per- 
suaded to  leaye  out  this  ending  as  too  grim — 
but  I  often  think  of  it.  They  nare  a  fine  name 
for  this  kind  of  f eelin|^  nowadays,  and  would 
fain  make  out  pessimism  to  be  a  monstrous 
birth  of  our  century.  I  suspect  it  has  always 
been  common  enough,  especially  with  naughty 
children  who  get  tired  of  their  playthings  as 
soon  as  I  do  —  the  absurdity  being  that  then 
we  are  not  content  with  smashing  the  toy 
which  turns  out  to  be  finite  —  but  ererything 
else  into  the  bargain."  J.  R.  L.  to  Miss  Qrace 
Norton.    Letters  XL  236. 

Mt  coachman,  in  the  moonlieht  there, 
Looks  thron&^h  the  side-light  of  the  door; 

I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 
As  I  conld  do,  —  but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane, 
He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lot. 

Breathes  on  his  aching  fists  in  vain. 
And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot. 

He  sees  me  in  to  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  side. 
Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  the  doOr  too  wide. 

He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 

'Neath    its  white-gloved    and  jewelled 
load; 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm. 
Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inly  cnrse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon. 

And  envy  him,  outside  the  door, 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

!nie  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 

As  the  briffht  smile  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  the  hosrs  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  onr  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 


I  envy  him  the  nnsyved  prance 
With  which  his  neezing  feet  he  warms. 

And  drag  my  lady's-ohains  and  dance 
The  £^ey-slave  of  dreary  forms. 

Oh,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din, 
And  I  his  quiet  I  —  past  a  doubt 

T  would  still  be  one  man  bored  within, 
And  just  another  bored  without. 

Nay,  when,  once  paid  my  mortal  fee, 
Some  idler  on  my  headstone  grim 

Traces  the  moss-blurred  name,  will  he 
Think  me  the  happier,  or  I  him  ? 


GODMINSTER  CHIMES 

WRITTEN  IN  AID  OP  A  CHIME  OF  BELLS 
FOR  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGE 

GoDBONSTER  ?    Is  it  Fsncv's  play  ? 

I  know  not,  but  the  word 
Sines  in  my  heart,  nor  can  I  say 

Whether  't  was  dreamed  or  heard; 
Yet  fragrant  in  my  mind  it  clings 

As  blossoms  after  rain. 
And  builds  of  half-remembered  things 

This  vision  in  my  brain. 

Through  aisles  of  long-drawn  oentories 

My  spirit  walks  in  thought. 
And  to  that  sjrmbol  lifts  ito  eyes 

Which  God's  own  pity  wrought; 
From  Calvary  shines  the  altar^  gleam, 

The  Church's  East  is  there. 
The  Ages  one  great  minster  seem, 

That  throbs  with  praise  and  prayer. 

And  all  the  way  from  Calvary  down 

The  carven  pavement  shows 
Their  graves  who  won  the  martyr's  crown 

And  safe  in  God  repose; 
The  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed 

Who  now  in  heaven  have  learned 
That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 

Where  Self  the  feet  have  spurned. 

And,  as  the  mystic  aisles  I  pace. 

By  anreoled  workmen  built, 
lives  ending  at  the  Cross  I  trace 

Alike  throufi^h  grace  and  guilt; 
One  Mary  bathes  the  blessed  feet 

With  ointment  from  her  eyes. 
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With  spikenard  one,  and  both  are  sweety 
For  both  are  sacrifice. 

Moravian  hymn  and  Roman  chant 

In  one  devotion  blend, 
To  speak  the  soul's  eternal  want 

Or  Him,  the  inmost  friend; 
One  prayer  soars  cleansed  with  martyr 
fire, 

One  choked  with  sinner's  tears. 
In  heaven  both  meet  in  one  desire, 

And  Grod  one  music  hears. 

Whilst  thus  I  dream,  the  bells  clash  out 

Upon  the  Sabbath  air, 
Each  seems  a  hostile  faith  to  shout^ 

A  selfish  form  of  prayer; 
My  dream  is  shattered,  yet  who  knows 

But  in  that  heaven  so  near 
These  discords  find  harmonious  close 

In  Grod's  atoning  ear  ? 

O  chime  of  sweet  Saint  Charity, 

Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom 
When  Christ  for  all  shall  risen  be. 

And  in  all  hearts  new-bom  1 
That  Pentecost  when  utterance  clear 

To  all  men  shall  be  given, 
When  all  shall  say  My  Brother  here. 

And  hear  My  Son  in  heaven  1 


THE  PARTING  OF   THE  WAYS 

Who  hath  not  been  a  poet  ?    Who  hath  not, 
With   life's    new  quiver  full    of  wing6d 

years, 
Shot  at  a  venture,  and  then,  following  on, 
Stood  doubtful  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways  ? 

There  once  I  stood  in  dream,  and  as  I 

paused, 
Looking  this  way  and  that,  came  forth 

to  me 
The  figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  that  said, 
*'My  name  is  Duty,  turn  and  follow  me;" 
Something  there  was  that  chilled  me  in 

her  voice; 
I  felt  Youth's  hand  grow  slack  and  cold  in 

mine. 
As  if  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  exclaimed: 
'*  Oh,  leave  the  hot  wild  heart  within  my 

breast  ! 
Duty  comes  soon  enough,  too  soon  comes 

Death; 


This  slippery  globe  of  life  whirls  of  itself 
Hasting  our  youth  away  into  the  dark; 
These  senses,  quiverins^  with  electric  heats, 
Too  soon  will  show,  like  nests  on  wintry 

boughs 
Obtrusive  emptiness,  too  palpable  wreck. 
Which  whistung    north-winds    liiM    with 

downy  snow 
Sometimes,  or  fringe  with  foliaged  rime, 

in  vain. 
Thither  the  singing  birds  no  more  retnziL" 

Then  glowed  to  me  a  maiden  from  the 


glow 
left. 


With  bosom  half   disclosed,  and    naked 


More  white  and  ondulant  than  necks  of 

swans; 
And  all  before  her  steps  an  influenee  ran 
Warm  as  the  whispering  Sonth  that  opens 

buds 
And  swells  the  laggard  sails  of  Korthem 

May. 
'<  I  am  caUed  Pleasure,  come  with  mel " 

she  said. 
Then  laughed,  and  shook  oat  sunahine  from 

her  hair. 
Nor  only  that,  but,  so  it  seemed,  shook  out 
All  memory  too,  and  all  the  moonlit  past. 
Old  loves,  old  aspirations,  and  old  dreamsi 
More  beantifnl  for  being  old  and  gone. 

So    we    two    went    together;  downward 

sloped 
The  path  through  yellow  meads,  or  so  I 

dreamed. 
Yellow  with   sunshine  and  young  green, 

but  I 
Saw  naught  nor  heard,  shnt  up  in  one  close 

jov; 
I  only  felt  the  hand  within  my  own. 
Transmuting  all  my  blood  to  golden  flze^ 
Dissolving  Si  my  brain  in  throbbing  mist. 

Suddenly  shrank  the  hand;  suddenly  hoist 
A  cry  that  split  the  torpor  of  my  himin. 
And  as  the  first  sharp  thrust  <n  ligli*»i«g 

loosens 
From  the  heaped  cloud  its  zain,  loosened 

my  sense: 
«Save  mer  it  thrilled;  ''oh,  hide  met 

there  is  Death  I 
Death  the  divider,  the  nnmeroiM, 
That  dk;8  his  j^tf^ls  nnder  Lof»  aai 
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And  coven  Beauty  up  in  the  cold  ground; 
Horrible  Death  !  bringer  of  endless  dark; 
Let  him    not  see  me  I    hide  me  in  thy 

breast!" 
Thereat  I  stioye  to  clasp  her,  but  mj  armi 
Met  only  what  slipped  crumbling  down, 

and  fell, 
A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  at  my  feet. 

I  would  haye  fled,  I  would  have  followed 

back 
That  pleasant  path  we  came,  but  all  was 

changed; 
Bod^  the  way,  abrupt,  and  hard  to  find; 
Yet  I  toiled  on,  and,  toiling  on,  I  thought, 
•Thai  way  lies  Youth,  and  Wisdom,  and 

all  Good; 
For  aalj  by  nnlearmng  Wisdom  eomes 
And  dimhingbaekwafd  to  diyiner  Youth; 
Wbit  tlie  world    teadies  profits  to  th« 


totiiesoul, 
erect  wiln  God- 


When  she  lets  fsll  her  padc  of  witiHnd 


What  tlie  soul  teadies 


The  heart  grows  hardened  with  porpetual 

wont, 
And  palters  with  a  feigned  neoeHiitty, 
Bargaining  with  itself  to  be  ooniotit; 
Let  me  behold  thy  face." 

The  Foriti  replied  s 
**  Men  follow  Duty,  neyer  orertalcD; 
Duty  nor  lifts  her  yeil  nor  li>ukii  \HiUltu\" 
But,  as  she  spake,  a  loosened  loi^k  of  liair 
Slipped  from  beneath  her  hood,  atiil  i,  who 

looked 
To  see  it  gray  and  thin,  saw  amplest  gold; 
Not  that  dull  metal  dug  from  sonlid  earth, 
But  such  as  the  ntkring  sunset  1Untd 
Leaves  heaped  on  bays  and  eapes  of  island 

'* O  Goide  divine,"  I  pmyed, "^although  not 

yet 
I  may  repair  the  virtoe  wlneh  I  fml 
Gone  out  ai  tooeh  of  natmmd  things  mod 

fool 
With  dfmoi^  of  Beaoty,  yet  deelars  htm 

iff 


FatthleM  and  faint  of  heart,"  the  voiee 

httudf  save  IIkmi  isks  ii 

Kateris  eadi  is  het  a  glees 
'  sees  the  imnpf^  hmM, 

f4  h^yw 

an, 

ht  ^ismm^,  twi 

he  ipsew  aM   m  h* 


lifUb«4  at  wtt 
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ALADDIN 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  hoy, 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  Dot  a  friend  nor  »  toj. 

Bat  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beantiful  casties  in  Spain  I 

Since  then  I  hare  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  hlvie  money  and  power  good  store. 
But  I  'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  jou  choose, 

YoD  gave,  and  may  suatcfa  again; 
I  have  nothiug  't  would  pnin  me  to  lose, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain  ! 


AN  INVITATION 

TO  j[ohn]  f[rancis]  h[eath] 

Kike  years  have  slipt  like  hour-glass  sand 
From  life's  still-emptying  globe  away. 
Since   laBt,   dear   friend,    I    clasped    your 

And  stood  upon  the  impoverished  land. 
Watching  the  steamer  down  the  hay. 

I  held  the  token  which  you  gave, 
While  slowly  the  smokp'pennon  cnrled 
O'er  the  vague  rim  'tween  sky  and  wave. 
And  shut  the  distance  like  a  grave. 
Leaving  me  in  the  colder  world; 


While  you,  where  beckoning  billows  fleet 
Climb  far  sky-beaches  still  and  sweet. 
Sank  wavering  down  the  ocean-slope. 

You  sought  the  new  world  in  the  old, 
I  found  the  old  world  in  the  new. 
All  that  our  human  hearts  can  bold. 
The  inward  world  of  deathless  mould, 
The  same  that  Father  Adam  knew. 

He  needs  no  ship  to  cross  the  tide. 
Who,  in  the  lives  about  him,  mm 
Fair  window-pi 


To  Ind  and.  Egypt,  Borne  and  Greece. 

Whatever  moulds  of  various  brain 
E'er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woc^ 
Whatever  empires'  wai  and  wane, 
To  him  that  bath  not  eyes  in  vain, 
Our  viUagc-microcosm  can  show. 


Come  back  our  ancient  walks  to  tread. 
Dear  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friends, 
Old  Harvard's  scholar-factories  red. 
Where  song  and  smoke  and  laughter  sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-haunted  ends. 

Constant  are  all  our  former  loves. 
Unchanged  the  icebouse-girdled  pond. 
Its  hemlock  glooms,  its  shadowy  coves. 
Where  floats  the  coot  and  never  moves, 
Its  slopes  of  long-tamed  green  beyond. 

Our  old  familiars  are  not  laid. 

Though   snapt   our  wands   and   sunk   oat 

They  beckon,  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

Where,  round  broad  meads  that  mowers 

The  Charles  his  steel-blue  sickle  crooks. 

Where,  as  the  cloudbergs  eastward  Mow, 
From  glow  to  gloom  the  hillsides  shift 
Their  plumps  uf  orchard-trees  arow. 
Their  lakes  of  rye  that  wave  and  flow. 
Their  snowy  whiteweed's  summer  drift. 

There  have  wc  watched  the  West  onforl 
A  cloud  Byzantium  newly  bom. 
With  flickering  spires  and  domes  of  peail, 
And  vapory  surfs  that  crowd  and  cnrl 
Into  the  sunset's  Golden  Horn, 

There,  as  the  flaming  Occident 
Burned  slowly  down  to  ashes  gray. 
Night  pitched  o'erhead  her  silent  tent, 
And  glunmering  gold  from  Hesper  iprent 
Upon  the  darkened  river  lay. 


Where  a  twin  sky  but  just  befo 
Deepened,  and  double  swallows 
And  from  a  visionary  shore 
Huog  vMioned  trees,  that  more  . 
Grew  dusk  as  those  above  were 


saw  WB  alowlv  grow 
R  lines  of  roof  and  sptl 
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While  great  elm-masses  blacken  slow, 
And  linden-ricks  their  round  heads  show 
Against  a  flash  of  widening  fire. 

Boabtfol  at  first  and  far  away, 

The   moon-flood    creeps  more  wide   and 

wide; 
Up  a  ridged  beach  of  cloudy  gray, 
Curved  round  the  east  as  round  a  bay, 
It  slips  and  spreads  its  gradual  tide. 

Then  suddenly,  in  lurid  mood, 
The  disk  looms  laree  o'er  town  and  field 
As  upon  Adam,  red  like  blood, 
'Tween  him  and  Eden's  happy  wood. 
Glared  the  commissioned  angel's  shield. 

Or  let  us  seek  the  seaside,  there 
To  wander  idly  as  we  list, 
Whether,  on  rooky  headlands  bare, 
Sharp  cedar-horns,  like  breakers,  tear 
The  trailing  fringes  of  gray  mist. 

Or  whether,  under  skies  full  flown. 
The  brightening  surfs,  with  foamy  din. 
Their  breeze-caught   forelocks   backward 

blown. 
Against  the  beach's  yeUow  zone 
Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

And,  as  we  watch  those  canvas  towers 
That  lean  along  the  horizon's  rim, 
**  Sail  on,"  1 11  say;  ''may  sunniest  hours 
Convoy  yon  from  this  land  of  ours. 
Since  from  my  side  you  bear  not  Um  ! " 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace  said, 
A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind  ; 
And  love  may  ripen  in  the  shade. 
Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 
In  deepei^t  arches  of  the  mind. 

Come  back  I    Not  ours  the  Old  World's 

The  OldWorld's  ill,  thank  God,  not  ours  ; 
But  here,  far  better  understood. 
The  days  enforce  our  native  mood. 
And  challenge  all  our  manlier  powers. 

Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birth 
That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod  ; 
There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth, 
But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  in  the  native  sod. 


Thence  climbs  an  influence  more  benign 
Through  pulse  and  nerve,  through  heart 

and  brain ; 
Sacred  to  me  those  fibres  fine 
That  first  clasped  earth.     Oh,  ne'er  be 

mine 
The  alien  sun  and  alien  rain  ! 

These  nourish  not  like  homelier  glows 
Or  waterings  of  familiar  skies, 
And  nature  fairer  blooms  bestows 
On  the  heaped  hush  of  wintry  snows. 
In  pastures  dear  to  childhood's  eyes, 

Than  where  Italian  earth  receives 
The  partial  sunshine's  ampler  boons. 
Where  vines  carve  friezes  'neath  the  eavefl. 
And,  in  dark  firmaments  of  leaves, 
The  orange  lifts  its  golden  moons. 

THE  NOMADES 

What  Nature  makes  in  any  mood 
To  me  is  warranted  for  good. 
Though  long  before  I  learned  to  see 
She  did  not  set  us  moral  theses, 
And  scorned  to  have  her  sweet  caprices 
Strait-waistcoated  in  you  or  me. 

I,  who  take  root  and  firmly  cling, 
Thought  fixedness  the  only  thing ; 
Why  l^ature  made  the  butterflies, 
(Those  dreams  of  wings  that  float  and 

hover 
At  noon  the  slumberous  poppies  over,) 
Was  something  hidden  from  mine  eyes. 

Till  once,  npon  a  rock's  brown  bosom, 
Bright  as  a  thorny  cactus-blossom, 
I  saw  a  butterfly  at  rest ; 
Then  first  of  both  I  felt  the  beauty; 
The  airy  whim,  the  grim-set  duty. 
Each  from  the  other  took  its  best. 

Clearer  it  grew  than  winter  sky 
That  Nature  still  had  reasons  why ; 
And,  shifting  sudden  as  a  breeze. 
My  fancy  found  no  satisfaction. 
No  antithetic  sweet  attraction. 
So  great  as  in  the  Nomades. 

Scythians,  with  Nature  not  at  strife, 
Light  Arabs  of  our  complex  life. 
They  build  no  houses,  plant  no  millA 
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To  utilize  Time's  sliding  river, 
Content  that  it  flow  waste  foreyer. 
If  they,  like  it,  may  have  their  wills. 

An  hour  they  pitch  their  shifting  tents 
In  thoughts,  in  feelings,  and  events  ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees,  on  the  grass. 
They  sing,  they  dance,   make  love,  and 

chatter. 
Vex  the  grim  temples  with  their  clatter, 
And  make  Truth's  fount  their    looking- 
glass. 

A  picnic  life  ;  from  love  to  love. 
From  faith  to  faith  they  lightly  move. 
And  yet,  hard-eyed  philosopher, 
The  flightiest  maid  that  ever  hovered 
To  me  your  thought-webs  fine  discovered. 
No  lens  to  see  them  through  like  her. 

So  witchingly  her  finger-tips 

To  Wisdom,  as  away  she  trips. 

She  kisses,  waves  such  sweet  farewells 

To  Duty,  as  she  laughs  <'  To-morrow  I " 

That  both  from  that  mad  contrast  borrow 

A  perfectness  found  nowhere  else. 

The  beach-bird  on  its  pearly  verge 
Follows  and  flies  the  whispering  suree. 
While,  in  his  tent,  the  rock-stayed  shell 
Awaits  the  flood's  star-timed  vibrations. 
And  both,  the  flutter  and  the  patience. 
The  sauntering  poet  loves  them  welL 

Fulfil  so  much  of  Grod's  decree 
As  works  its  problem  out  in  thee. 
Nor  dream  that  in  thy  breast  alone 
The  conscience  of  the  changeful  seasons. 
The  Will  that  in  the  planets  reasons 
With  space-wide  logic,  has  its  throne. 

Thy  virtue  makes  not  vice  of  mine. 
Unlike,  but  none  the  less  divine  ; 
Thy  toil  adorns,  not  chides,  my  play  ; 
Nature  of  sameness  is  so  chary. 
With  such  wild  whim  the  freakish  fairy 
Picks  presents  for  the  christening-day. 


SELF-STUDY 

A  PRESENCE  both  by  night  and  day. 
That  made  my  life  seem  just  begun. 

Yet  scarce  a  presence,  rather  say 
The  warning  aureole  of  one. 


And  yet  I  felt  it  everywhere  ; 

Walked  I  the  woodland's  aisles  along. 
It  seemed  to  brush  me  with  its  hair ; 

Bathed  I,  I  heard  a  mermaid's  song. 

How  sweet  it  was !    A  buttercup 
Could  hold  for  me  a  day's  delight, 

A  bird  could  lift  my  fancy  up 
To  ether  free  from  cloud  or  blight 

Who  was  the  nymph  ?     Nay,  I  will  see, 
Methought,  and  I  will  know  her  near; 

If  such,  divined,  her  charm  can  be. 
Seen  and  possessed,  how  triply  dear! 

So  every  magic  art  I  tried, 

And  spells  as  numberless  as  sand. 

Until,  one  evening,  by  my  side 
I  saw  her  glowmg  fulness  stand. 

I  turned  to  clasp  her,  but  "  FareweU," 
Parting  she  sighed, ''  we  meet  no  more; 

Not  by  my  hand  the  curtain  fell 
That  leaves  you  conscious,  wise,  and  poor. 

**  Since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  go  ; 

Another  lover  I  must  find. 
Content  his  happiness  to  know. 

Nor  strive  its  secret  to  unwind." 


PICTURES  FROM  APPLEDORE 

In  1854  Lowell  contributed  to  The  CrajfOHf 
then  just  started  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  a  posm, 
My  Appledore  OaUery,  which  reappean  in  put 
in  the  followins^  poem  under  a  slightly  <dkai^ped 
title.  In  sendmg  the  fint  portion  to  Bfr.  SSU- 
man,  he  wrote  :  '*  Yon  may  add  a  note,  if  voa 
like,  saying  that  Appledore  is  one  of  the  !■•• 
of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  diaooversd  hf 
the  great  Captain  Smith,  and  once  named  afttf 
him.  A  oaim  on  the  apex  of  Apfdedme  is 
said  to  be  of  his  building.*' 


A  HEAP  of  bare  and  splintery  eraes 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  mat, 
With  rifts  and  chasms  and  storm-bUaehed 

That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be  loft; 
No  island,  but  rather  the  skeleton 
Of  a  wrecked  and  vengeance-smitten  ooei 
Where,  seons  ago,  with  half -shut  eye, 
The  sluggish  saurian  crawled  to 
Gasping  under  titanic  ferns; 
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Ribs  of  rock  that  seaward  jat, 

Granite  shoulders  and  boulders  and  snags, 

Roond  which,  though  the  winds  in  heayen 
be  shut. 

The  nightmared  ocean  murmurs  and  yearns, 

Welters,  and  swashes,  and  tosses,  and  turns. 

And  the  dreary  bUok  seaweed  loUs  and 
wags; 

Only  rock  from  shore  to  shore. 

Only  a  moan  through  the  bleak  clefts 
blown, 

With  sobs  in  the  rifts  where  the  coarse  kelp 
shifts. 

Falling  and  lifting,  tossing  and  drifting. 

And  under  all  a  &ep,  dull  roar. 

Dying  and  swelling,  forevermore,  — 

Rook  and  moan  and  roar  alone. 

And  the  dread  of  some  nameless  thing  un- 
known. 

These  make  Appledore. 

These  make  Appledore  by  night: 

Then  there  are  monsters  left  and  right; 

Every  rock  is  a  different  monster; 

All  you  have  read  of,  fancied,  dreamed. 

When  you  waked  at  night  because  you 
screamed. 

There  they  lie  for  half  a  mile, 

Jumbled  together  in  a  pile. 

And  (though  you  know  tliey  never  once 
stir^ 

If  you  look  long,  they  seem  to  be  moving 

Just  as  plainly  as  pliun  can  be. 

Crushing  and  crowding,  wading  and  shov- 
ing 

Out  into  the  awful  sea. 

Where  you  can  hear  them  snort  and  spout 

With  pauses  between,  as  if  they  were  listen- 

ing» 
Then  tumult  anon  when  the  surf  breaks 

elistening 
In  the  blackness  where  they  wallow  about. 

II 

All  this  you  would  scarcely  comprehend. 
Should  you  see  the  isle  on  a  sunny  day ; 
Then  it  is  simple  enough  in  its  wav,  — 
Two  rocky  bulges,  one  at  each  end. 
With  a  smaller  Dulee  and  a  hollow  between; 
Patches  of  whortleberry  and  bay; 
Accidents  of  open  green, 
Sprinkled  with  loose  slabs  square  and  gniy. 
Like  graveyards  for  ages  deserted;  a  lew 
Unsocial  tmstles  ;  an  elder  or  two, 
Foamed  over  with  blossoms  white  as  spray; 


And  on  the  whole  island  never  a  tree 
Save  a  score  of  sumachs,  high  as  your  knee. 
That  crouch  in  hollows  where  they  may, 
(The  cellars  where  once  stood  a  vilU^ge» 

men  say,) 
Huddling  for  warmth,  and  never  grew 
Tall  enough  for  a  peep  at  the  sea;   . 
A  ffeneraTdazzle  of  open  blue; 
A  breeze  always  blowing  and  playing  ra^ 

tat 
With  the  bow  of  the  ribbon  round  your  hat; 
A  score  of  sheep  that  do  nothing  but  stare 
Up  or  down  at  you  everywhere; 
Three  or  four  cattle  that  chew  the  cud 
Lying  about  in  a  listless  despair; 
A  medrick  that  makes  you  look  overhead 
With  short,  sharp  scream,  as  he  sights  ~ 

prey. 
And,  dropping  straight  and  swift  as  lead, 
Splits  the  water  with  sudden  thud;  — 
lliis  is  Appledore  by  day. 

A  common  island,  you  will  say; 
But  stay  a  moment:  only  dimb 
Up  to  iiie  highest  rock  of  the  isle. 
Stand  there  alone  for  a  little  while. 
And  with  gentle  approaches  it  grows  sub- 
lime. 
Dilating  slowly  as  you  win 
A  sense  &om  the  silence  to  take  it  in. 
So  wide  the  loneness,  so  lucid  the  air. 
The  granite  beneath  jou  so  savagely  bare. 
You  well  might  think  you  were  looking 

down 
From  some  sky-silenced  mountain's  crown. 
Whose  waist-belt  of  pines  is  wont  to  tear 
Locks  of  wool  &om  tne  topmost  cloud. 
Only  be  sure  you  go  alone, 
For  Grandeur  is  inaccessibly  proud. 
And  never  yet  has  backward  thrown 
Her  veil  to  feed  the  stare  of  a  crowd; 
To  more  than  one  was  never  shown 
That  awful  front,  nor  is  it  fit 
That  she,  Cothurnus-shod,  stand  bowed 
Until  the  self-approving  pit 
Enjoy  the  gust  of  its  own  wit 
In  babbline  plaudits  cheaply  loud; 
She  hides  her  mountains  and  her  sea 
From  the  harriers  of  scenery. 
Who  hunt  down  sunsets,  and  huddle  and 

bay, 
Mouthing  and  mumbling  the  dying  day. 

Trust  me,  't  is  something  to  be  cast 
Face  to  face  with  one's  Self  at  last, 
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To  be  taken  out  of  the  fuss  and  strife. 
The  endless  clatter  of  plate  and  knife. 
The  bore  of  books  and  the  bores  ci  the 

street, 
From  the  singular  mess  we  agree  to  eall 

Life, 
Where-  that  is  best  whioh  the  most  fools 

▼ote  is, 
And  planted  firm  on  one's  own  two  feet 
So  niff h  to  the  great  warm  heart  of  God, 
You  2most  seem  to  feel  it  beat 
Down  &om  the  sunshine  and  up  from  the 

sod; 
To  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  notice 
All  the  beimtiful  changes  and  chances 
Through  which   the    landsciye   flits  and 

glances. 
And  to  see  how  the  face  of  conunon  day 
Is  written  all  over  with  tender  histories, 
When  you  study  it  that  intenser  way 
In  which  a  lover  looks  at  his  mistress. 

Till  now  you  dreamed  not  what  eoold  be 

done 
With  a  bit  of  rock  and  a  ray  of  sun  ; 
But  look,  how  fade  the  lights  and  sbides 
Of  keen  bare  ed^  and  crerice  deep  ! 
How  doubtfully  it  fades  and  ftides. 
And  glows  agam,  yon  craggy  steep. 
O'er    which,    through   color's    oreamiest 

grades. 
The  musinff  sunbeams  pause  and  creep  I 
Now  pink  it  blooms,  now  slimmers  gray. 
Now  shadows  to  a  filmy  Une, 
Tries  one,  tries  all,  and  will  not  stay. 
But  Hits  from  opal  hue  to  hue. 
And  runs  through  every  tendereet  range 
Of  change  that  seems  not  to  be  change, 
80  rare  the  sweep,  so  nice  the  art. 
That  lavs  no  stress  on  anv  part. 
But  shirts  and  lingers  and  persuades; 
Ho  soft  that  sun-brush  in  the  west. 
That  asks  no  costlier  nigmeats'  aids. 
But  mingling  knobs,  flaws,  angles,  dinti, 
Indifferent  01  worst  or  be^ 
Kuohaiits  the  cliffs  with  wraiths  and  hints 
And  gracious  preludings  of  tints. 
Where  all  seems  fixed,  yet  all  evades^ 
And  indefinably  perradea 
EVrpetual  moTamanl  with  pacpalMl rati 


ni 


Awny  acwttaiiHi 
Ton  mlflhl  lyiiai 


And  like  the  others  does  not  slip 
Behind  the  sea's  unsteady  brink; 
Though,  if  a  dond-shade  dumoe  to  dq» 
Upon  it  a  moment,  't  will  suddenly  M«lr^ 
Levelled  and  lost  in  the  '^•Hrffnffd  main, 
mi  the  sun  bmlds  it  suddenly  up  again. 
As  if  with  a  rub  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
On  the  mainland  you  see  a  misty  eaaap 
Of  mountains  pitched  tumultnoosly: 
That  one  looming  so  long  'and  large 
Is  Saddleback,  and  that  point  yoa  see 
Over  yon  low  and  rounded  marge. 
Like  the  boss  of  a  sleeping  giant's  taige 
Laid  over  his  breast,  is  Ossipee; 
That  shadow  there  may  be  Kearsaige; 
That   must  be    Great  Haystack;    I  love 

these  names, 
Wherewith  the  lonely  Joiner  timoe 
Nature  to  mute  companionshqi 
With  his  own  mind's  domestie  mood. 
And  strives  the  sorlv  worid  to  clip 
In  the  arms  of  familiar  habitode. 
"T  is  well  he  could  not  contrive  to  make 
A  Saxon  of  Agamenticus: 
He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  ns, 
Wrapt  in  his  blanket  of  blue  haze, 
Uneonvertibly  savage,  and  scorns  to  take 
Hie  vdiite  man's  baptism  or  his  ways. 
Him  first  on  shore  the  coaster  divines 
ThroQgh    the  early  gray,  and    sees  luffl 

shake 
Hie  morning  mist  from  his  8calp4oek  of 

pines; 
Him  first  the  skipper  makes  out  in  tbe 

west. 
Ere  the  earliest  snnstreak  shoots  tiemii- 

loos, 
Flaehing  with  orange  the  palpitant  lines 
Of  mutable  billow,  crest  after  crest, 
And  murmurs  Agamenticus  I 
As  if  it  wue  the  name  of  a  saint. 
But  is  that  a  mountain  playing  dood. 
Or  a  dood  playing  mountain,  just  there^ 

aofsint? 
Look  along  over  the  low  right  ahonlder 
Of  AgaBMBtaeos  into  that  crowd 
Of  brassy  Anndeilieads  bdiind  it; 
Now  yott  have  eanght  it,  but,  eie  yon  are 


',  yon  will  Una  it  and  fiad  it 
whQa  yon  lookt  18  goM^ 
Vagnr«sit«pk 
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There  if  yoa  se«k  not,  and  gone  if  you 

look. 
Ninety  milea  off  as  the  eagle  flies. 

But  mountains  make  not  all  the  shore 
The  mainland  shows  to  Appledoce; 
Eight  miles  the  heaving  water  spreads 
To  a   long,   low   coast   with   beaches   and 

That  nin  tlirongh  mumagined  mnzes, 
Aa  the  lights  aiid  shades  and  magicHl  hazes 
Pnt  them  away  or  bring  them  near, 
Shimmering,  sketched  out  for  thirty  miles 
Between  two  capes  that  waver  like  threads, 
And  sink  in  the  ocean,  and  reappear. 
Crumbled  and  melted  to  little  isles, 
With  filmy  trees,  that  seem  the  mere 
Half-fancies  of  drowsy  atmosphere; 
And  see  the  beach  there,  where  it  is 
Flat  as  a  threshing-floor,  beaten  and  packed 
With  the  flashing  flails  of  weariless  seas, 
How  it  lifts  and  looms  to  a  precipice, 
O'er    whose   square    front,   a    dream,   no 

The  steepened  sand-stripes  seem  to  pour, 
A  mnnnurless  vision  oE  cataract; 
Ton  almost  fancy  you  hear  a  roar. 
Fitful  and  fiuot  from  the  distance  wander- 
ing! 
But  't  is  only  the  blind  old  ocean 


Raking  the  shingle  to  and  fro. 
Aimlessly  clutching  and  letting  go 
Tike  kelp-haired  sedges  of  Appledore, 
Slipping  down  with  a  sleepy  forgettins. 
Ami  anon  his  ponderous  shoulder  setting, 
Wtb  k  deep,  hoarse  pout  against  Apple- 


Eutword  as  for  as  the  eye  con  see, 
Sdll  eastward,  eastward,  endlessly, 
The  sparkle  and  tremor  of  purple  sea 
That  rises  before  yoti,  a  flickering  bill, 
Oo  and  on  to  the  shnt  of  the  sky, 


That  vibrate  ander  your  dizzy  eye 
Id  ripples  of  orange  and  pink  are  sent 
Wlieie  the  poppied  sails  doze  on  the  yard, 
And  tbe  clumsy  junk  and  proa  lie 
*"     ■    '  ''■h  precious  woods  and  nard, 

'■lea  of  the  Orient. 
•en  of  clouded  white 
ink  of  doubtful  ocean, 


That  shorten  and  shorten  out  of  sight. 
Yet  seem  oil  the  selfsame  spot  to  stay, 
Keceding  with  a  motionless  motion, 
Fading  to  dubious  films  of  gray. 
Lost,  dimly  found,  then  vanished  wholly. 
Will  rise  again,  the  great  world  under. 
First  films,  then  towers,  then  high-henpcd 
clouds. 


That  fill  long  Mongol  eyes  with  wonder, 
Crushing  the  violet  wave  to  spray 
Past  some  low  headland  of  Cathay;  — 
What  was  that  sigh  which  seemed  so  near, 
Chilling  your  fancy  to  the  core  ? 
T  is  only  the  sad  old  sea  you  hear. 
That  seems  to  seek  forevermore 
Something  it  cannot  find,  and  so, 
Sighing,  seeks  on,  and  tells  its  woe 
Tu  the  pitiless  breakers  of  Appledore. 


How  looks  Appledore  in  a  storm  ? 

I   have   seen  it  when  its  crags  seemed 

Butting  against  the  mad  Atlantic, 
When  Bnrge  on  surge  would  heap  enorme, 

Cliffs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow. 

That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then  let  go 
A  great  white  avalanche  of  thimder, 

A  grinding,  blinding,  deafening  ire 
Monaduock  might  have  trembled  under; 

And  the  Island,  whose  rock-roots  pierce 

To  where  they  are  warmed  with  the  cen- 
tral fire, 
Ton  could  feel  its  granite  fibres  racked. 
As  it  seemed  to  plunge  with  a  shudder 

and  thrill 
Right  at  the  breast  of  the  swooping  hill. 
And  to  rise  again  snorting  n  cataract 
Of  rage-troth  from  every  cranny  and  ledge, 
Wmle  the  sea  drew  its  breath  in  hoarse 
and  deep. 
And  the  next  vast  breaker  curled  its  edge, 
Gathering  itself  for  a  mightier  leap. 

North,  east,  and  south  there  arc  reefs  and 

You  would  never  dream  of  In  smooth 
weather, 
That  toss  and  gore  the  sea  for  acres, 

Bellowing  and  gnashing  and  snarling  to- 
gether; 
Look  northward,  where  Duck  Island  lies, 
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And  orer  its  erown  you  will  mo  aiiaey 
Agttiiift  a  badmonnd  of  slfthr  UdeSy 

A  row  of  piluifs  itill  and  iniitoy 

That  jglinunar,  and  then  are  gone  iram 
nght, 
At  if  the  moon  should  soddenly  kiss, 

While  yon  erossed  the  gosty  desert  fay 
nigfity 
Tlie  long  colonnades  of  Fersepolis; 
Look  Booihwaidfor  White  Island  lifffat, 

The  lantern  stands  ninety  feet  oer  the 
tide; 
Tliere  is  ftnt  a  half-mile  of  tnmnlt  and 

fight. 
Of  dash  and  roar  and  tomUe  and  fright. 

And  surging  bewilderment  wild  andwide, 
Where  the  fareakers  stmmle  left  and  righti 

Then  a  mile  or  more  ^  roshing  sea, 
And  then  the  lighthouse  slim  and  lone; 
And   whenerer  the   weight  of  ooean   is 

thrown 
Poll  and  fur  on  White  Island  head, 

A  great  mist-joton  j^  will  see 

Id&ng  himself  np  nlently 
Hu^  and  hoge  o'er  the  lighthouse  top, 
Wuh  hands  of  wayering  spray  outspread. 

Groping  after  the  litUe  tower, 

That  seems  to  shrink  and  shorten  and 
oower. 
Till  the  monster's  arms  of  a  sudden  drop, 

And  silently  and  fruitlessly 

He  sinks  back  into  the  sea. 


You,  meanwhile,  where  drenehed  you  stand. 
Awaken  once  more  to  the  rush  and  roar, 

And  on  the  rock-point  tighten  your  hand. 

As  you  turn  and  see  a  yiSley  deep, 
Ijiat  was  not  there  a  moment  before. 

Suck  rattling  down  between  you  and  a  heap 
Of  toppling  billow,  whose  instant  fall 
Must  smk  the  whole  island  once  for  all. 

Or  watch  the  silenter,  stealthier  seas 
Feeling  their  way  to  yon  more  and  more; 

If  they  once  should  clutch  you  high  as  the 
knees, 

They  would  whirl  you  down  like  a  sprig  of 
kelp, 

Beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  help;  — 
And  such  in  a  storm  is  Appledore. 

VI 

'T  is  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  to  behold 
The  great  shorn  sun  as  you  see  it  now, 
Across  eight  miles  of  undulant  g^ld 
That  widens  landward,  weltered  and  rolled, 


With  freaks  of  shadow  and  crimaon  itaiiM; 
To  see  the  solid  mountain  brow 

As  it  notehes  the  disk,  and  gains  and  gainst 
Until  there  eomea,  Ton  seaxoe  know  wIwbi^ 
A  tremble  of  fire  o w  the  parted  1^ 
Of  dond  and  monntain,  wfakh  nusisliss; 

then 
!E^om  the  body  of  day  the  ■nn-aool  aU^ 
And  the  faee  of  earth  darkens;  bat  now  tfas 

stripe 
Of  western  yapor,  atraigfat  and  thin, 
Ytcm.  whieh  the  lioriBoiirs  sweryincs  win 
A  graoe  of  contrast,  take  fire  and  bsm 
Like  splinters  of  tonehwood,  wlioae  edges  a 

mould 
Of  ashes  o'erfeathers;  northward  tarn 
For  an  instant,  and  let  your  eye  grow  oold 
On  Agamentions,  and  whioa  onoe  mece 
Ton  look,  't  is  as  if  the  land-fareoe^  grow- 
ing* 
FVom  the  smouldering  brands   the  fibs 

were  blowing. 
And  brightening  mm  down  to  the  yeij 

eore; 
Yet  they  momently  oool  and  dampen  aad 

deaden. 
The  crimson  turns  golden,  the  gold  tsm 

leaden. 
Hardening  into  one  Uaek  bar 
O'er  whieh,  from  the  hollow  heayen  afu^ 
Shoots  a  splinter  of  light  like  diamond, 
Half  seen,  half  fimcied;  by  and  by 
Beyond  whateyer  is  most  beyond 
In  the  uttermost  waste  of  desert  sl^, 
Grows  a  star; 

And  oyer  it,  yisible  spirit  of  dew,  — 
Ah,  stir  not,  speak  not,  hold  your  bieath, 
Or  surely  the  miracle  yanisheth,  —^ 
The  new  moon,  tranced  in  unspeaksbltf 

blue! 
No  frail  illusion;  this  were  tme, 
Rather,  to  call  it  the  canoe 
Hollowed  out  of  a  single  pearl. 
That  floats  us  from  the  Freeent's  whirl 
Back  to  those  beings  which  were  ours, 
When  wishes  were  wingM  things  like  poK^ 

ers! 
Call  it  not  light,  that  mysteiT  tender. 
Which  broods  upon  the  broocung  oeeaa 
That  flush  of  e<»tasied  surrender 
To  indefinable  emotion. 
That  glory,  mellower  than  a  mist 
Of  pearl  dissolyed  with  amethyst. 
Which  rims  Square  Boek,  like  what  tibtj 

paint 
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No  more  a  viaiun,  reddened,  largened. 
The  moon  dips  towtird  her  mountiua  neat, 
And,  fringing  it  with  palest  argent. 
Slow  slieathea  herself  behind  the  nmrgent 
Of  that  long  cloud-bar  in  the  West, 
Whoge  nether  edge,  erelong,  you  see 
The  silvery  chrism  in  torn  anoint, 
And  then  the  tiniest  rosy  point 
Touched  doubtfully  and  timidly 
Into  the  dark  blue's  chilly  strip. 
As  some  mute,  wondering  thing  below, 
Awakened  by  the  thrilling  glow. 
Might,  looking  up,  see  Dian  dip 
One  lucent  foot's  delaying  tip 
In  I^tmioa  fonntains  long  ago. 

Knew  you  what  silence  was  before  ? 
Here  is  no  startle  of  dreaming  bird 
That  sings  in  his  sleep,  or  strives  to  sing; 
Here  is  no  sough  of  branches  stirred, 
Nor  noice  of  any  living  thing, 
Sach  aa  one  hears  by  night  on  shore; 
Only,  now  and  then,  a  sigh, 
'With  fickle  intervals  between, 
Sometinies  tat,  and  sometimes  nigh, 
Saoh  OB  Andromeda  might  have  heard. 
And  fancied  the  huge  sea-beast  unseen 
Turning  in  sleep;  it  is  the  sea 
That  welters  and  wavers  uneasily 
Bound  the  lonely  reefs  of  Appledore. 


THE   WIND-HARP 
"Tour  inspiiatii 
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aortal  in  her  pnimpt- 
liCa  and  her  coDBoIatiooi  by  imagiDg  her 
baly  in  art.  Mine  looks  at  me  with  eyes  of 
falei  flame  and  beckuos  acrou  a  gulf.  Ton 
«Hiie  into  my  laoelineu  like 
And  it  i«  drearj 
afltuD-peak  on  wl  ^ 

•nakM  the  fint  mortal  print  ia  not  bo  lonely  as 
■  room  fall  of  happy  faces  from  which  nut  ia 
tnaiug  forever,  lliis  voa  ori^nally  the  fifth 
Rania  of  Tht  Windharp. 


secret  some   long,  Sno 
inwudlj 


Of   tendcrest    brown,   but 
golden 

I  half  u»ed  to  fancy  the  sunshine  there, 
So  shy,  so  shifting,  so  waywardty  rare. 
Was  only  caught  for  the  moment   and 
holden 
While  I  could   say  Dearal  I  and  kiss  it, 

and  then 
In  pity  let  go  to  the  summer  again. 

I  twisted  this  magic  in  gossamer  strings 

Over  a  wind-harp's  Delphian  hollow; 

Then  called  to  the  idle  breeze  that  swings 

All  day  in   the  pine-tops,  and  clings,  and 

"Mid  the  musical  leaves,  and  said,  "  Ob, 

The  will  of  those  tears  that  deepen  my 

And   fly   to   my  window  to   woken   these 
chords." 

So  they  trombled  to  life,  and,  doubtfully 
FeeUng   their  way   to  my  sense,   sang, 
"Say  whether 
They  sit  all  day  by  the  ^enwood  tree. 
The  lover  and  loved,  as  it  wont  to  be. 
When  we  —  "    But  grief  conquered,  and 
all  together 
They  swelled  such  weird  murmur  as  haunta 

Of    some    planet    dispeopled,  — "  Never- 


Then  from  deep  in  the  past,  as  seemed  to 
The  strings  gathered  sorrow  and  sang 

"One  lover   still   waits  'neath  the  green- 
wood tree. 

But   't    is   dark,"    and    they    shuddered, 
"where  lieth  she 
Dark  and  cold  I    Forever  must  one  be 
taken?" 

But  I  groaned,  "  O  harp  of  all  ruth  be- 


reft. 


is    sadder,  - 


■  the  other 


There  murmured,  as  if  one  strove  to  speak. 
And   tears  came   instead;  then  the  sad 
tones  wandered 
And  faltered  among  the  uncertain  chords 
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In  a  tronbled  doabt  between  sorrow  and 
words; 
At  last  with  themselyes  they  questioned 
and  pondered, 
''Hereafter?  —  who  knoweth?"   and  so 
/  they  sighed 

Down  the  long  steps  that  lead  to  silence 
and  died. 


AUF  WIEDERSEHEN 

SUMBfER 

Thb  little  gate  was  reached  at  last. 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast. 
And  said,  —  «  Auf  toiedenehen  I " 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Linc^ered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright. 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  nif ht, 

She  said,  —  "  Auf  wiedersehen  /  " 

The  lamp's  clear  ^leam  flits  up  the  stair; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 

Thinks  she,  —  "  Auf  toiedenehen  f  "  . . . 

'T  is  thirteen  years;  once  more  I  press 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane; 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yeSy 
I  hear  "  Auf  toiedenehen  I " 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art  t 
The    English    words   had   seemed   too 
fain. 

But  these  —  they  drew  us  heart  to  heart, 

Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart; 
She  said,  **  Auf  toiedenehen  /  " 


PALINODE 

AUTUMN 

Smx  thirteen  years:  't  is  autumn  now 
On  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and  brain; 

The  naked  trees  at  evening  sough; 

The  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Sighs  not,  —  "  Auf  toiedenehen  !  " 


Two  watched  yon  oriole's  pendent  dome, 
That  now  is  void,  and  dank  wiUi  rain. 

And  one,  —  oh,  hope  more  frail  than  foam  f 

The  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sings  not,  —  ^  Auf  toiedenehen  !  ** 

The  loath  gate  swings  with  rusty  creak; 

Once,  parting  there,  we  played  at  pain; 
There  came  a  parting,  when  the  weaL 
And  fading  lips  essayed  to  speak 

Vainly,  —  **  Auf  toiedenehen  !  ** 

Somewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere  faith, 

Though  thou  in  outer  dark  remain; 
One  sweet  sad  voice  ennobles  death. 
And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 
Softly,  —  «  Auf  toiedersehen  !  " 

If  earth  another  grave  must  bear. 

Yet  heaven  hath  won  a  sweeter  strain. 
And  something  whispers  my  despair, 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  there. 
Floats  down,  *<  Auf  toiedenehen  /  " 

AFTER  THE  BURIAL 

Lowell's  aeoond  child,  Rose,  died  after  a 
week's  lUnees  in  the  spring  of  1860.  Her  father 
wrote  shortly  after  her  death  to  Bfr.  Gaj: 
**She  was  very  beautifol  —  fair,  with  laige 
dark-gray  eyes  and  fine  features.  Her  smile 
was  especially  charming,  and  she  was  foil  ol 
smiles  till  her  sickness  began.  Dear  little 
child,  she  had  never  spoken,  only  smiled.  To 
show  you  that  I  am  not  unable  to  go  along 
with  yon  in  the  feeling  expressed  in  your  let- 
ter, I  will  copy  a  few  verses  out  of  my  eom- 
mon-plaoe  book."  The  verses  were  the  first 
form  of  the  following  poem,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Tlie 
poem,  with  its  pexsonal  feeling  over  a  nniveraal 
human  experience,  found  its  way  into  maay 
hearts.  It  '*  has  roused,"  Lowell  wrote  in  187&, 
*'  strange  echoes  in  men  who  assured  me  diey 
were  generally  insensible  to  poetry.  After  dlt 
the  only  stun  a  solitary  man  has  to  spin  is 
himself." 

Yes,  faith  is  a  goodly  anchor; 

When  skies  are  sweet  as  a  psalm. 
At  the  bows  it  lolls  so  stalwart. 

In  its  bluff,  broad-shouldered  calm. 

And  when  over  breakers  to  leewaid 
The  tattered  surges  are  hurled. 

It  may  keep  our  head  to  the  tempest. 
With  its  grip  on  the  base  of  the  world. 
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But,  after  the  shipwreck,  tell  me 
What  help  in  its  iron  thews, 

Still  tme  to  the  broken  hawser, 

Deep  down  among  sea-weed  and  ooze 

In  the  breaking  golfs  of  sorrow, 
When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  ont 

And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  so  solid  as  doubty 

Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 

That  our  homan  heart  may  cling  to, 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last  1 

To  the  spirit  its  splendid  conjectures. 
To  the  flesh  its  sweet  despair, 

Its  tears  o'er  the  thin- worn  locket 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  I 


Immortal  ?    I  feel  it  and  know  it. 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she  ? 

But  that  is  the  pang's  very  secret,  — 
Immortal  away  nom  me. 


\ 


There  's  a  narrow  ridge  in  the  grayeyaid 
Would  scarce  stay  a  child  in  his  race, 

But  to  me  and  my  thought  it  is  wider 
Than  the  staz^own  vague  of  Space. 

Tour  logic,  my  friend,  is  perfect, 
Your  moral  most  dreanly  true; 

But,  since  the  earth  clashed  on  her  coffin, 
I  keep  hearing  that,  and  not  you. 

Console  if  yon  will,  I  can  bear  it; 

T  is  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 

Has  made  Death  other  than  Death. 

It  is  pagan;  but  wut  till  you  feel  it,  — 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dull  shook 

When  the  ploughshare  of  deeper  passion 
Tears  down  to  our  primitiye  rock. 

Communion  in  spirit !    Foreiye  me. 
But  I,  who  am  earthly  and  weak, 

Would  give  all  my  incomes  from  dream- 
land 
For  a  touch  of  her  hand  on  my  cheek. 

That  little  shoe  in  the  comer, 

So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  brown, 

With  its  emptiness  confutes  you. 
And  argues  your  wisdom  down. 


THE   DEAD  HOUSE 

'*  I  have  anotion  that  the  inmates  of  a  house 
shoold  never  be  ohanffed.  When  the  first  oc- 
enpants  go  out  it  ahoidd  be  burned,  and  a  stone 
set  up  with  'Saored  to  the  Memory  of  a  Home ' 
on  it.  Suppose  the  body  were  eternal,  and 
that  when  one  spirit  went  ont  another  took  the 
lease.  How  fivhtfol  the  strange  expression 
of  the  eyes  woold  be  I  I  fane  j  sometimes  that 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  familiar  house  changes 
when  aliens  have  oome  into  it.  For  certainly 
a  dwelling  adapts  itself  to  its  oocnpants.  The 
front  door  of  a  hospitaUe  man  op«is  easily 
and  looks  broad,  and  yon  can  read  Welcome  I 
on  every  step  that  leads  to  it. 

^  I  stopped  there  and  tried  to  put  that  into 
verse.  1  have  only  half  snoceeded,  and  I 
shall  not  give  it  to  you.  I  shall  copy  it  and 
thrust  it  into  Jane's  letter."  J.  R.  L.  to  C.  B. 
Norton,  August  31,  1858. 

A  similar  fancy  appears  in  an  earlier  letter 
to  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw,  to  whom  Lowell 
wrote  January  11,  1853:  *'I  spent  Sunday 
with  Edmund  Quinoy  at  Dedham,  and,  as  I 
came  back  over  the  rail  yesterday,  I  was 
roused  from  a  reverie  by  seeing  *  West  Rox- 
bury  Station  *  written  up  over  the  door  of  a 
kind  of  Italian  villa  at  which  we  stopped.  I 
almost  twisted  my  head  oR  looking  for  the 
house  on  the  hill.  There  it  stood  in  monminff 
still,  just  as  Frank  painted  it.  The  color  suited 
my  mood  exactly.  The  eyes  of  the  house 
were  shut,  the  welcoming  look  it  had  was  gone ; 
it  was  dead.  I  am  a  Ratonist  about  houses. 
They  get  to  my  eye  a  shape  from  the  souls 
that  inhabit  them.  My  friends'  dwellings 
seem  as  peculiar  to  them  as  their  bodies,  looks, 
and  motions.  People  have  no  right  to  sell 
their  dead  houses ;  they  should  bum  them  as 
they  used  to  bum  corpses.  ...  I  have  buried 
that  house  now  and  flung  my  pious  handful  of 
earth  over  it  and  set  up  a  headstone  —  and  I 
shall  never  look  up  to  the  hill-top  again,  let 
me  pass  it  never  so  often.'* 

Here  once  my  step  was  quickened. 
Here  beckoned  the  opening  door, 

And  welcome  thrilled  from  &e  threshold 
To  the  foot  it  had  known  before. 

A  glow  came  forth  to  meet  me 

From  the  flame  that  laughed  in  the  gratOy 
And  shadows  adance  on  the  ceiling. 

Danced  blither  with  mine  for  a  mate. 

"  I  claim  you,  old  friend,"  yawned  the  arnt^ 
chair, 
**  This  comer,  yon  know,  is  yoor  feat;" 
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*Beat  Yonr  alippera  on  me,"  beamed  the 
tender, 
^  I  bri^^iften  at  touch  of  yonr  feet." 


»» 


**  We  know  the  pnustiaed  finger,' 
Said  the  books,  <*  that  seeniB  like  brain; " 

And  the  shy  P^^  nutled  the  secret 
It  had  kept  tul  I  came  again. 

Sang  the  pillow,  ^'My  down  once  qoiyered 
On  nightingales'  throats  that  flew 

Through  moonlit  gardens  of  Hafiz 
To  gather  quaint  dreams  for  you." 

Ah  me,  where  the  Past  sowed  heart's-ease, 
The  Present  plucks  rue  for  us  men  1 

I  come  back  :  tnat  scar  unhealing 
Was  not  in  the  churchyard  then. 

Bat,  I  think,  the  house  is  unaltered, 

I  will  go  and  beg  to  look 
At  the  rooms  that  were  once  familiar 

To  my  life  as  its  bed  to  a  brook. 

Unaltered  t    Alas  for  the  sameness 
That  makes  the  change  but  more  1 

T  is  a  dead  man  I  see  in  the  mirrors, 
rris  his  tread  that  chills  the  floor  I 

To  learn  such  a  simple  lesson. 
Need  I  go  to  Pans  and  Rome, 

That  the  many  make  the  household, 
But  only  one  the  home  ? 

T  was  just  a  womanly  presence. 

An  influence  unenrest, 
But  a  rose  she  had  worn,  on  my  grave- 
sod 

Were  more  than  long  life  with  the  rest ! 

Twas  a  smile,  't  was  a  garment's  rustle, 
T  was  nothing  that  I  can  phrase, 

But  the  whole  dumb  dwellmg  grew  eon* 
sciousy 
And  put  on  her  looks  and  ways. 

Were  it  mine  I  would  close  the  shutters, 

Like  lids  when  the  life  is  fled. 
And  the  funeral  fire  should  wind  it, 

This  corpse  of  a  home  that  is  dead. 

For  it  died  that  autumn  morning 

When  she,  its  soul,  was  borne 
To  lie  all  dark  on  the  hillside 

That  looks  over  woodland  and  com. 


A  MOOD 

I  GO  to  the  ridge  in  the  f  oreit 

I  haunted  in  days  gone  by, 

But  thou,  O  Memory,  pourest 

No  magical  drop  in  mine  eye. 

Nor  the  eleam  of  the  secret  restorert 

That  hath  faded  from  earth  and  §kj : 

A  Pkresence  antnnmal  and  sober 

Invests  every  rock  and  tree. 

And  the  aureole  of  October 

Lights  the  maples,  but  darkens  me. 

Pine  in  the  distance. 
Patient  through  sun  or  rain. 
Meeting  with  sraceful  persistenee^ 
With  yielding  out  rooted  resistance, 
The  northwind's  wrench  and  straiDi 
No  memory  of  past  ezistenoe 
Brings  thee  pain; 
Right  for  the  zenith  heading. 
Friendly  with  heat  or  cold, 
Thine  arms  to  the  infiuence  spreading 
Of  the  heavens,  just  from  of  old. 
Thou  only  aspirest  the  more, 
Unregretful  Uie  old  leaves  shedding 
That  fringed  thee  with  music  before, 
And  deeper  thy  roots  embedding 
In  the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  yore; 
Thou  sigh'st  not, ''  Alas,  I  am  cdder. 
The  fi;reen  of  last  summer  is  sear !  ** 
But  K»ftier,  hopefuUer,  bolder, 
Winnest  broader  horizons  each  year. 

To  me  't  is  not  cheer  thou  art  singing: 

There 's  a  sound  of  the  sea, 

O  mournful  tree. 

In  thy  boughs  forever  clinging^ 

And  the  f azK>fP  roar 

Of  waves  on  the  shore 

A  shattered  vessel  flinging. 

As  thou  musest  still  of  the  ocean 

On  which  thou  must  float  at  last, 

And  seem'st  to  foreknow 

The  shipwreck's  woe 

And  the  sailor  wrenched  from  the  farok^ 

mast, 
Do  I|  in  this  vague  emotion, 
This  sadness  that  will  not  pass. 
Though  the  air  throb  with  wings, 
And  the  field  laughs  and  sings, 
Do  I  forebode,  alas  ! 
The  ship-building  longer  and 
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Wreck  of  a  broken  life  ? 


THE  VOYAGE  TO  VINLAND 

In  the  Utter  to  Mc.  Norton,  qootsd  at  the 
begiuiung  of  this  aeodoa,  referance  is  mode  to 
Tit  Voyage  to  Vinland,  which  Lowell  had  gome 
thought  of  mokiiig  the  title-poem  of  the  Yol- 
BDie.  In  tba  SBIOB  IstUr  he  laTB  further  re- 
gttrding  it ;  "  Part  of  [this  poem],  you  remem- 
ber, was  written  eighteen  yeara  Hgo.  1  meant 
to  have  made  it  much  longer,  but  majbe  it 
is  better  as  it  ia.  I  flapt  a  beginning  upon 
it,  patched  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  got  to 
what  haa  always  been  my  favorite  part  of  (he 
plan.  This  was  to  be  a  prophecy  by  Gndrida, 
B  woman  who  went  with  them,  of  the  future 
America.  I  hare  written  is  an  unrhymed 
alliterated  meHBOte,  in  very  short  veree  and 
Btansas  of  five  lines  each.  It  does  not  aim  at 
following  the 
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Tithont  bein|f  properly 
well  and  is  malodions.  and  we  think  it  pretty 
good  here,  as  does  also  Howells.  Well,  after 
that,of  course,  Iwasallforalliteration."  The 
poem  had  apparently  first  home  the  title  of 
l*i/'i  Poyoje,  as  he  writes  of  that  poem  to  Mr. 
JBtig^  in  1850. 


BIORN  S  BECKON  ERS 
l^ow  Bioro,  the  mo  of  Herinlf,  had  ill  days 
-Because  the  heart  within  him  seethed  with 

TTiat  would  not  be  allayed  with  any  toil, 
\Vhether  of  war  or  hunting  or  the  oar, 
Ant  waa  anhungered  for  some  joy  untried : 
I'm  the  brain  grew  not  weary  with  the 

SnL  while  they  slept,  Btill  hammered  like  a 

Troll, 
£nilding  all  night  a  bridge  of  solid  dream 
%etween  htm  and  sume  purpoae  of  hia  soul, 
Or  will  to  find  a  purposo.    With  the  dawn 
Ibt  aleep-taid   timbers,  crumbled  to  soft 

Deded  all  foothold.     But   the  dream  re- 
mained, 
L       And  every  night  with  yellow-bearded  kings 
a      ffia  sleep  was  haunted,  —  mighty  men  of 

w  ancient  like  the 


uQOI  70nng  as  he,  i 


And  safe  as  stars  in  all  men's  memories. 
Strange  sagas  read  he  in  their  sea-blue  eyes 
Cold  as  the  sea,  grandly  compassionlesa ; 
Like  life,  they  made  him  eager  and  then 

mocked. 
Nay,  broad  awake,  they  would  not  let  him 

The;  shaped   themselves   gigantic   in   tho 

They  rose  far-beckoning  ia   the  lamps  of 

heaven, 
They  whispered  invitation  in  the  winds. 
And  breath  came  from  tbem,  mightier  than 

the  wind, 


To  strain  the  lagging  sails  of  his  res 
Till  that  grew  passion  which  befo 


On  the  soiled  cards  wherewith  men  playod 

their  game. 
Letting  Time  pocket  up  the  larger  life. 
Lost  with  base  gain  of  raiment,  food,  and 

"What  beipeth   lightness   of   the   feet?" 

they  said, 
"Oblivion    runs   with   swifter    foot   than 

Or  strength  of  sinew  ?     New  men  come  as 

And  those  sleep  nameless;  or  renown  in 

war? 
Swords  grave  no  name  on  the  long-nem- 

fiut  moss   shall   hide   it;  they  alone  who 

Some  secret  purpose   from   the  unwilling 

gods 
Survive  in  song  for  yet  a  little  while 
To  vex,  like  us,  the  dreams  of  later  men, 
Ourselves  a  dream,  and  dreamlike  all  we 

did." 


So   Biiim   went   comfortless    but    for   his 

thought. 
And  by  his  thought  the  more  discomforted, 
Till  Eric  Thurlson  kept  his  Yule-tide  feast: 
And  thither  came  be,  called  among  the  rest, 
Silent,  lone-minded,  a  church-door  to  mirth: 
But,  ere  deep  draughts  forbade  such  seri- 

As  the  grave  Skald  might  obant  nor  after 
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Then  Eric  looked  at  Thorwald  where  he  sat 
Mute  Bs  a  cloud  amid  the  stormy  hall. 
And  said:  "O  Skald,  nng  now  an  olden 

song, 
Snch  as  onr  fathers  heard  who  led  great 

liyes; 
And,  as  the  bravest  on  a  shield  is  borne 
Along  the  waving  host  that  shouts  him  king, 
So  rode  their  thfones  upon  the  thronging 

seasl" 
Then  the  old  man  arose;  white-haired  he 

stood. 
White-bearded,  and  with  eyes  that  looked 

afar 
From  their  still  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
Beyond  the  little  smokes  and  stirs  of  men: 
Hi.  head  was  bowed  with  gathered  flakes 

of  years. 
As  winter  bends  the  sea-foreboding  pine. 
Bat  something  triumphed  in  his  brow  and 

eye. 
Which  whoso  saw  it  could  not  see  and 

crouch: 
Load  rang  the  emptied  beakers  as  he  mused. 
Brooding  his  eyned  thoughts;  then,  as  an 

eagle 
Circles  smooth  -  winged  above  the  wind- 
vexed  woods. 
So  wheeled  his  soul  into  the  air  of  song 
High  o'er  the  stormy  hall;  and  thus  he 

san^: 
**  The  fletcner  for  his  arrow-shaft  picks  out 
Wood      closest  -  grained,    long  -  seasoned, 

straight  as  light; 
And  from  a  quiver  full  of  such  as  these 
The  wary  bowman,  matched  against  his 

peers, 
Long  doubting,  singles  yet  once  more  the 

best. 
Who  is  it  needs  such  flawless  shafts  as 

Fate? 
What  archer  of  his  arrows  is  so  choice, 
Or  hits  the  white  so  surely  ?   They  are  men. 
The  chosen  of  her  quiver;  nor  for  her 
Will  every  reed  suffice,  or  cross-grained 

stick 
At  random  from  life's  vulgar  faeot  plucked: 
Such  answer  household  ends;  but  she  will 

have 
Souls  straight  and  clear,  of  toughest  fibre, 

sound 
Down  to  the  heart  of  heart;  from  these  she 

strips 
All  needless  stuff,  all  sapwood;  seasons 

them; 


From  circumstance  nntoward  feathen 
plucks 

Crumpled  and  cheap;  and  barbs  with  iron 
will: 

The  hour  that  passes  is  her  quiver^boy: 

When  she  draws  bow,  't  is  not  acrots  the 
wind. 

Nor  'gainst  the  sun  her  haste  -  snatcbed 
arrow  sings. 

For  sun  and  wind  have  plighted  £uth  to 
her: 

Ere  men  have  heard  the  sinew  twaaff,  be- 
hold 

In  the  butt's  heart  her  trembling  messen- 
ger! 

**  The  song  is  old  and  simple  that  I  sing; 
But  old  and  simple  are  despised  as  cheap, 
Though  hardest  to  achieve  of  homan  things: 
Grood  were  the  days  of  yore,  when  men 

were  tried 
By  rin?  of  shields,  as  now  by  ring  of  words; 
But  while  the  gods  are  len,  and  hearts  of 

men. 
And  wide-doored  ocean,  still  the  days  are 

good. 
Still  o'er  the  earth  hastes  Opportunity, 
Seeking  the  hardy  soul  that  seeks  for  her. 
Be  not  abroad,  nor  deaf  with  household 

cares 
That  chatter  loudest   as  they  mean  the 

least; 
Swift- willed  is  thrice -willed;   late  means 

nevermore; 
Lnpatient  is  her  foot,  nor  tarns  again." 
He  ceased;  upon  his  bosom  sank  his  beard 
Sadly,  as  one  who  oft  had  seen  her  pass 
Nor  stayed  her:  and  forthwith  the  frothy 

tide 
Of  interrupted  wassail  roared  along. 
But  Bi5m,  the  son  of  Heriulf,  sat  apart 
Musing,  and,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  fire. 
Saw  shapes  of  arrows,  lost  as  soon  as  seen. 
"  A  ship,"  he  muttered,  "is  a  winggd  bridge 
That  leadeth  every  way  to  man's  desire. 
And  ocean  the  wide  gate  to  manful  luck." 
And  then  with  that  resolve  his  heart  wa0 

bent, 
Which,   like  a  humming   shaft,  through 

many  a  stripe 
Of  day  and  night,  across  the  mipathwayed 

seas 
Shot  the  brave  prow  that  cut  on  Vinland 

sands 
The  first  rune  in  the  Saga  of  the  West 
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gudrida's  prophecy 

Four  weeks  ihey  sailed,  a  speck  in  skj-ahnt 

seas, 
Life,  where  was  never  life  that  knew  itself, 
But  tumbled  lubber-like  in  blowing  whales; 
Thought,  where  the  like  had  neyer  been 

before 
Since  Thought  primeval  brooded  the  abyss; 
Alone  as  men  were  never  in  the  world. 
They  saw  the  icy  foundlings  of  the  sea, 
White  cliffs  of  silence,  beautiful  by  day. 
Or  looming,  sudden-perilous,  at  night 
In  monstrous  hush ;  or  sometimes  in  the  dark 
The  waves  broke  ominous  with  paly  eleams 
Crushed  by  the  prow  in  sparkles  of  cold  fire. 
Then  came  green  stripes  of  sea  that  prom- 
ised &nd 
But  brought  it  not,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day 
Low  in  3ie  west  were  wooded  shores  like 

cloud. 
They  shouted  as  men  shout  with  sudden 

hope; 
But  Biom  was  silent,  such  strange  loss 

there  is 
Between  the  dream's  fulfilment  and  the 

dream. 
Such  sad  abatement  in  the  goal  attained. 
Then  Gndrida,  that  was  a  prophetess. 
Rapt  with  strange  influence  from  Atlantis, 

sang: 
Her  words:  the  vision  was  the  dreaming 

shore's. 

Looms  there  the  New  Land: 
Locked  in  the  shadow 
Long  the  gods  shut  it. 
Niggards  of  newness 
They,  the  o'er-old. 

Little  it  looks  there, 
Slim  as  a  cloud-streak; 
It  shall  fold  peoples 
Even  as  a  shepherd 
Foldeth  his  flock. 

Silent  it  sleeps  now; 
Great  ships  shall  seek  it. 
Swarming  as  salmon; 
Noise  of  its  numbers 
Two  seas  shall  hear. 


Men  &om  the  Northland, 
Men  from  the  Southland, 
Haste  empty-handed; 
No  more  than  manhood 
Bring  they,  and  hands. 

Dark  hair  and  fair  hair. 
Bed  blood  and  Uue  blood, 
There  shall  be  mingled; 
Force  of  the  ferment 
Makes  the  New  Man. 

Pick  of  all  kindreds. 
Kings'  blood  shall  theirs  be, 
Shoots  of  the  eldest 
Stock  upon  Midgard, 
Sons  of  the  poor. 

Them  waits  the  New  Land; 
They  shall  subdue  it. 
Leaving  their  sons'  sons 
Space  ioT  the  body. 
Space  for  the  soul. 

Leaving  their  sons'  sons 
All  things  save  songH^aft, 
Plant  long  in  growing. 
Thrusting  its  tap-root 
Deep  in  the  Grone. 

Here  men  shall  g^^  up 
Strone  from  selfhelping; 
Eyes  for  the  present 
Bring  they  as  eagles'. 
Blind  to  the  Past 

They  shall  make  over 
Creed,  law,  and  custom; 
Driving-men,  doughty 
Builders  of  empire. 
Builders  of  men. 

Here  is  no  singer; 
What  should  Uie^  sing  of  ? 
They,  the  nnrestmg  ? 
Labor  is  ugly. 
Loathsome  is  change. 

These  the  old  gods  hate. 
Dwellers  in  dream-land. 
Drinking  delusion 
Out  of  the  empty 
Skull  of  the  Past. 
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These  hate  tlie  old  godly 
Wmmng  aeaiost  them; 
Fatal  to  Odin, 
Here  the  wolf  Fenxir 
Lieth  in  wait. 

Hero  the  gods' Twilight 
Gathers,  earth-golfing; 
Bhuskness  of  battle, 
Fierce  tiU  the  Old  World 
Fhre  op  in  fire. 

Doaht  not,  my  Northmen; 
Fkte  lores  the  fearless; 
Fools,  when  their  roof-tree 
Falls,  think  it  doomsday; 
ilrm  stands  the  sky. 

Orer  the  min 
See  I  the  promise; 
Crisp  waTes  the  cornfield, 
Feaoe-walled,  the  homestead 
W^aits  open^oored. 

There  lies  the  New  Land; 
Tonrs  to  behold  it, 
Not  to  possess  it; 
Slowly  Fate's  perfect 
I^dness  shall  come. 

Then  from  yonr  strong  loinf 
Seed  shall  be  scattered, 
Men  to  the  marrow. 
Wilderness  tamers. 
Walkers  of  wayes. 

Jealous,  the  old  gods 
Shot  it  in  shadow, 
Wisely  they  ward  it. 
Egg  of  the  serpent, 
Bane  to  them  alL 

Stronger  and  sweeter 
New  gods  shall  seek  it, 
Fill  it  with  man-folk 
Wise  for  the  future, 
Wise  from  the  past 

Here  all  is  all  men's. 
Save  only  Wisdom; 
King  he  that  wins  her; 
Him  hail  they  helmsman, 
Highest  of  hMtft. 


Might  makes  no  master 
Here  any  longer; 
Sword  is  not  swayer; 
Here  e'en  the  gods  are 
Selfish  no  more. 

WaUdnj^  the  New  Earth, 
Lo,  a  diyine  One 
Greets  all  men  godlike^ 
Calls  them  his  kmdred. 
He,  the  Diyine. 

Is  it  Thor's  hammer 
Rays  in  his  right  hand  ? 
Weaponless  walks  he; 
It  is  the  White  Christ, 
Stronger  than  Tbor. 

Here  shall  a  realm  rise 
Mighty  in  manhood; 
Justice  and  Mercy 
Here  set  a  stron^^ld 
Safe  without  spear. 

Weak  was  the  Old  World, 
Wearily  war-fenoed; 
Out  of  its  ashes. 
Strong  as  the  mornings 
Springeth  the  New. 

Beanl^  of  promise, 
Ph>mise  of  beauty. 
Safe  in  the  silence 
Sleep  thou,  till  cometh 
Light  to  thy  lids  1 

Thee  shall  awaken 
Flame  &om  the  fnraaee, 
Bath  of  all  brave  ones, 
Cleanser  of  consoiense^ 
Welder  of  wilL 

Lowly  shall  love  thee, 
Thee,  open-handed  I 
Stalwart  shall  shield  thee, 
Thee,  worth  their  beat  blood. 
Waif  of  the  West  1 

Then  shall  eome 
Singing  no 
Birth-carols,  rather. 
Meet  for  the  man  child 
of 
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MAHMOOD     THE      IMAGE- 
BREAKER 

Old  eyento  have  modem  meanings;  only 

that  survives 
Of  past  history  which  finds  kindred  in  all 

hearts  and  lives. 

Mahmood  onoe,  the  idol-breaker,  spreader 

of  the  Faith, 
Was  at  Somnat  tempted  sorely,  as  the 

legend  saith. 

In  the  great  pagoda's  centre,  monstrous 

and  abhorred. 
Granite  on  a  throne  of  granite,  sat  the 

temple's  lord. 

Mahmood  paused  a  moment,  silenced  by 

the  silent  face 
That,  with  eyes  of  stone  unwavering,  awed 

the  ancient  place. 

Then  the  Brahmins  knelt  before  him,  by 

his  doubt  made  bold, 
Fledging  for  their  idol's  ransom  countless 

gems  and  gold. 

Grold  was  yellow  dirt  to  Mahmood,  but  of 

precious  use, 
Since  from  it  the  roots  of  power  suck  a 

potent  juice. 

"Were  yon  stone  alone  in  question,  this 

would  please  me  well," 
Mahmood  said;  **  but,  with  the  block  there, 

I  my  truth  must  selL 

"  Wealth  and  rule  slip  down  with  Fortune, 
as  her  wheel  turns  round; 

He  who  keeps  his  faith,  he  only  cannot  be 
discrowned. 

<<  Little  were  a  change  of  station,  loss  of 

life  or  crown, 
But  the  wreck  were  past  retrieving  if  the 

Man  fell  down." 

So  his  iron  mace  he  lifted,  smote  with 

mi^ht  and  main. 
And  the  idol,  on  the  pavement  tumbling, 

burst  in  twain. 


Luck  obeys  the  downright  striker;  from 

the  hollow  core, 
ilfty  times  the  Brahmins'  offer  deluged 

all  the  floor. 
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The  Bardling  came  where  by  a  river  grew 
The  pennon^  reeds,  that,  as  the  west- 
wind  blew, 
Gleamed  and  sighed  plaintively,  as  if  they 

knew 
What  music  slept  enchanted  in  each  stem. 
Till  Pan  should  choose  some  happy  one  c^ 

them. 
And  with  wise  lips  enlif  e  it  through  and 
through. 

The  Bardling  thought,  **A  pipe  is  all  I 

need; 
Once  I  have  sought  me  out  a  clear,  smooth 

reed, 
And  shaped  it  to  my  fancy,  I  proceed 
To  breatke  such  strains  as,  yonder  mid  the 

rocks. 
The  strange  youth  blows,  that  tends  Ad- 

metus'  flocks, 
And  all  the  maidens  shall  to  me  pay  heed." 

The  summer   day  he   spent  in  questfnl 

round, 
And  many  a  reed  he  marred,  but  never 

found 
A  oonjuriuMpell  to  free  the  imprisoned 

sound; 
At  last  his  vainly  wearied  limbs  he  laid 
Beneath  a  sacred  laurel's  flickering  shade. 
And  sleep  about    his  brain  her  cobweb 

wound. 

Then  strode  the  mighty  Mother  through 

his  dreams. 
Saying:    ''The   reeds  along   a  thousand 

streams 
Are  mine,  and  who  is  he  that  plots  and 

schemes 
To  snare  the  melodies  wherewith  my  breath 
Sounds  through  the  double  pipes  of  Life 

and  BMith, 
Atoning  what  to  men  mad  discord  seems  ? 

**  He  seeks  not  me,  but  I  seek  oft  in  vain 
For  him  who  shall  my  voicefnl  reeds  con- 
strain, 
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And  make  them  utter  their  melodious  pain; 
He  flies  the  immortal  gift,  for  well  he 

knows 
His  life  of  life  mnst  with  its  overflows 
Elood  the  unthankful  pipe,  nor  come  again. 

**  Thou  fool,  who  dost  my  harmless  subjects 
wrong, 

'T  is  not  the  singer'ii  wish  that  makes  the 
song: 

The  rhytlunic  beauty  wanders  dumb,  how 
long, 

Nor  stoops  to  any  daintiest  instrument, 

Till,  found  its  mated  lips,  their  sweet  con- 
sent 

Makes  mortal  breath  than  Time  and  Fate 
more  strong.'' 

THE   FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH 

This  poem,  written  Mpaiently  in  the  win- 
ter of  1849-50,  was  to  have  been  ineluded  in 
the  projected  work,  The  Nooning. 

I 

rr  18  a  woodland  enchanted ! 

By  no  sadder  spirit 

Tnan  blackbirds  and  thrushes. 

That  whistle  to  cheer  it 

All  day  in  the  bushes. 

This  woodland  is  haunted: 

And  in  a  small  clearing. 

Beyond  sight  or  hearing 

Of  human  annoyance. 

The  little  fount  gushes, 

first  smoothly,  then  dashes 

And  gurgles  and  flashes, 

To  the  maples  and  ashes 

Confiding  its  joyance; 

Unconscious  confiding. 

Then,  silent  and  glossy. 

Slips  windinir  ana  hidincf 

Though  Udf  «tem.TLy. 

Through  gossamer  roots 

Hue  as  nerves, 

That  tremble,  as  shoots 

ThroDgh  their  magnetised  curves 

The  aUurement  delicious 

Of  tbe  water's  capricious 

Thrills,  gushes,  and  swerves. 

n 

rr  is  a  woodland  enchanted  I 
I  am  writing  no  fiction; 


And  this  fount,  its  sole  daughteri 
To  the  woodland  was  granted 
To  pour  holy  water 
And  win  benediction; 
In  summer-noon  flushes. 
When  all  the  wood  hushes. 
Blue  dragon-flies  knitting 
To  and  fro  in  the  sun. 
With  sidelong  jerk  flitting 
Sink  down  on  the  rushes. 
And,  motionless  sitting. 
Hear  it  bubble  and  run. 
Hear  its  low  inward  sineing, 
With  level  wiufs  swingmg 
On  ereen  tassefled  rushes, 
To  Sieam.  in  the  sun. 

m 

'T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  t 
The  great  August  noonlight ! 
Through  myriad  rifts  slanted. 
Leaf  and  bole  thickly  sprinkles 
With  flickering  gold; 
There,  in  warm  August  gloaming. 
With  quick,  sQent  brightenings, 
From  meadow-lands  roaming. 
The  firefly  twinkles 
His  fitful  heat-lightnings; 
There  the  magical  moonlight 
With  meek,  saintly  glory 
Steeps  summit  and  wold; 
There  whippoorwills  pliun  in  the  soli- 
tudes hoary 
With  lone  cries  that  wander 
Now  hither,  now  yonder, 
Like  souls  doomed  of  old 
To  a  mild  purgatory; 
But  throu^  noonlight  and  moonlight 
The  little  fount  tinkles 
Its  silver  saints -bells. 
That  no  sprite  ill-boding 
May  make  his  abode  in 
Those  innocent  dells. 

IV 

T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  t 

When  the  phebe  scarce  whistles 

Once  an  hour  to  his  fellow. 

And,  where  red  lilies  flaunted. 

Balloons  from  the  thistles 

Tell  summer's  disasters. 

The  butterflies  yellow. 

As  caught  in  an  eddy 

Of  air's  silent  ocean,  $ 
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■      Siok,  vaver,  and  steady 

And  o'er  it 

'       O'er  goats'-beard  aiid  asters. 

A  birch  hangs  deUghted, 

Like  souls  of  dead  flowers. 

Dipping,  dipping,  dipping  its  tremnlona 

With  aimless  emotion 

hair; 

Still  lingering  unready 

Pure  as  the  fountain,  once 

To  leave  their  old  bowers; 

I  came  to  the  place, 

(How  dare  I  draw  nearer?) 

And  the  fount  is  no  dumber, 

But  still  gleams  and  flashes, 

I  bent  o'er  its  mirror, 

And  gurgles  and  plashes, 

And  saw  a  child's  face 

To  the  measure  oLumiuer; 

Mid  locks  of  bright  gold  in  it; 

The  butterflies  hear  it, 

Yes,  pure  as  this  fountain  once, — 

Since,  how  much  errorl 

StiU  balanclug  near  it 

Too  holy  a  mirror 

O'er  the  goats'-heard  so  golden. 

For  the  man  to  behold  in  it 

VI 

A  vast  silver  willow. 

I  know  not  how  planted. 

Ah,  fly  uoreturningt 

(This  wood  is  enchanted 
And  full  of  surprises,) 

Yet  stay;  — 

A  motionless  billow 

Where  wonderful  chunces 

Have  sway; 

Luck  flees  from  the  cold  one. 

Two  great  roots  it  crosses 

But  leaps  to  the  bold  one 

To  make  a  round  basin. 

Half-way; 

And  there  the  Fount  rises; 

Why  should  I  be  daunted  ? 
Still  the  smooth  mirror  glances, 

Ah,  too  pure  a  mirror 

I       For  one  sick  of  error 

Stilt  the  amber  sand  dances, 

■      To  see  his  sad  face  in  1 

One  look,  — then  awayl 

■      No  dew-drop  is  stiller 

Than  this  water  moss-bonnded ; 

0  magical  glass  I 

Canst  keep  in  thv  bosom 

Shades  of  leaf  and  of  blossom 

Bnt  a  tiny  sand-pillar 

When  summer  days  pass, 

From  the  bottom  keeps  jetting. 

So  that  when  thy  wave  hardena 

And  mermaid  ne'er  sounded 

It  shapes  as  it  pleases. 

Through  the  wreaths  of  a  shell, 

Unharmed  by  the  breezes. 

Boim  amid  crimson  dulses 

Its  line  hanging  gardens  ? 

In  some  eavem  of  ocean. 

Hast  those  m  thy  keeping, 

A  melody  sweeter 

And  canst  not  uncover, 

Than  the  delicate  pulses, 

Enchanted ly  sleeping, 

The  old  shade  of  thv  lover? 

The  pause  and  the  swell 

Itistherot   I  have  found  it  1 

Of  that  musical  motion: 

He  wakes,  the  long  sleeper! 

Irecallit.  not  seeit; 

The  pool  is  grown  deeper, 

Conid  vision  be  clearer? 

The  sand  dance  is  ending, 

Half  I  'm  fain  to  drav  nearer 

The  white  floor  sinks,  blending 

Half  tempted  to  See  it; 

With  skies  tiiat  below  me 

The  sleeping  Past  wake  not. 

Are  deepening  and  bending, 

Bewarel 

And  a  child's  face  alone 

One  forward  step  take  not, 

That  seems  not  to  know  rae. 

Ahl  break  not 

With  hair  that  fades  golden 

In  the  heaven-glow  round  it,                          1 

H    By  my  step  unaffrighted 

Looks  up  at  my  own;                                   ^ 

K  A  thrush  hops  before  it, 

Ah,  glimpse  through  the  portnl                ^H 

Si« 
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That  leads  to  the  throne. 

That  opes  the  child's  oldien 

Regions  Elysianl 

Ah,  too  holj  vision 

For  thj  skirts  to  be  holden 

fij  soiled  hand  of  mortall 

It  wavers,  it  scatters, 

rr  is  gone  past  recalUngI 

A  tear's  sadden  falling 

The  magic  cap  shatters, 

Breaks  the  spell  of  the  waters, 

And  the  sana  cone  once  more. 

With  a  ceaseless  renewing. 

Its  dance  is  pursuing 

On  the  silvery  floor, 

O'er  and  o'er. 

With  a  noiseless  and  ceaseless  renew- 


ing. 


vn 


"T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  I 
If  you  ask  me.  Where  ieiit 
I  can  but  make  answer, 
"'T  is  past  my  disclosing; " 
Not  to  choice  is  it  granted 
By  sure  paths  to  visit 
The  still  pool  enclosing 
Its  blithe  little  dancer; 
But  in  some  day,  the  rarest 
Of  many  Septembers, 
When  the  pulses  of  air  rest, 
And  all  things  lie  dreaming 
In  drowsy  haze  steaming 
From  the  wood's  glowing  embers. 
Then,  sometimes,  unheeoing. 
And  asking  not  whither. 
By  a  sweet  inward  leading 
My  feet  are  drawn  thither. 
And,  looking  with  awe  in  the  magical 

mirror, 
I  see  through  mv  tears. 
Half  doubtful  oi  seeing. 
The  face  unperverted, 
The  warm  golden  being 
Of  a  child  of  five  years; 
And  spite  of  the  mists  and  the  error. 
And  the  days  overcast, 
Can  feel  that  I  walk  undeserted, 
But  forever  attended 
By  the  glad  heavens  that  bended 
O'er  the  innocent  past; 
Toward  fancy  or  truth 
Doth  the  sweet  vision  win  me  ? 
Dare  I  think  that  I  cast 


In  the  fountain  of  ^rooth 
The  fleeting  reflection 
Of  some  bygone  pezf eetioa 
That  still  UDgers  in  me? 


YUSSOUF 

A  8TRANOEB  oame  one  night  to  Ynssoof  i 

tent, 
Saying,  *<  Behold,  one  outcast  and  in  dresd, 
Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  if 

bent, 
Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay  bif 

head; 
I  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food. 
To  Ynssouf ,  called  through  all  our  tnbei 

•The  Good.'" 

<<This  tent  is  mine,"  said  rnflMNif,«biitiio 

more 
Than  it  is  God's;  come  in  and  be  at  peiee; 
Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my  ston 
As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 
Our  tents  his  glorious  roof  of  night  lod 

day. 
And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heiid 

Nay." 

So  Tussouf  entertained  his  gnest  that  niglil, 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said:  **  Here  ii 

gold; 
My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy  flight; 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold.'' 
As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  giowB 

less. 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  noblenesa. 

That  inward  light  the  stranger's  imat  made 
grand, 

Which  shines  from  all  self -conquest;  kneel- 
ing low. 

He  bow^  his  forehead  npon  Yossoof s 
hand, 

Sobbing:  *'0  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee 
so; 

I  will  repay  thee;  all  this  thon  hast  done 

Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  thy  son  1 " 

<<  Take  thrice  the  gold,"  said  Ynssoof,  **  for 

with  thee 
Into  the  desert,  never  to  return, 
My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away  from 

me  ; 


ALL-SAINTS 


FinUbom,  for  whom  by  d&f  and  night  1 
Balanced  and  just  &re  all  of  God's  de- 
Thoa  art   aveoged,  mj  GTBt-bora,  sleep  in 


THE  DARKENED   MIND 

Thk  fire  is  burning  dear  and  blithely, 

Pleasantly  whistlea  the  winter  wind; 

We  are  about  thee,  thy  friends  and  kin- 

On  ns  all  flickers  the  firelight  kind ; 
Then  thoa  aittest  in  thy  wonted  eomar 
Lone  and  awful  in  thy  darkened  mind. 


Then   thon  sitteat; 


Lnd   then   tfaoD 


Thon  doat  talk  with  what  we  cannot  see, 
Lookest  at  us  with  an  eye  so  doubtfo). 
It  doth  put  US  very  far  from  thee; 
There  thou  aittest;  we  would  fain  be  nigh 

~      we  know  that  it  can  never  be. 

^  We  can  touch  tbce,  still  we  are  no  nearer; 

~  ther  round  thee,  still  thou  art  alone; 

e  wide  chasm  of  reason  is  between  us; 

I  Vhoa  oonfntest  kindneaa  with  a  moan; 
'  We  can  speak  to  thee,  and  thoa  canst  an- 

like  two  prisoners  through  a,  wall  of  stone. 

Gbodest  heart  would  call  it  very  awful 
Wbtm  thon   look'at  at  us  and  seest  —  oh, 

what? 

It  w<e  move  awaj,  thou  aittest  gazing 
With  those   vague   eyes   at   the   selfaame 

spot. 
And  thou  muttereat,  thy  bands  thou  wring- 

est. 
Seeing  something,  —  ns  thou  seest  not. 

Strange   it   is   that,  in   this   open   brigbt- 

TboB  shouldst  ait  in  aucb  a  narrow  cell; 
Str«age  it  is  that  thon  shouldst  be  ao  lone- 

Wb«re  those  are  who  love  tbee  all  so 

well; 
■at  ao  mndi  of  thee  is  left  among  us 
Am  IIm  hum  ontliring  the  bushed  bell. 


WHAT  RABBI   JEHOSHA   SAID 
Originally  mitten  for  a  Fair  in  St.  Lonia. 

Bashi  Jehosba  used  to  aay 

That  God  made  angels  every  day,  ■ 

Perfect  as  Michael  and  the  rest  I 

First  brooded  in  creation's  nest,  1 

Whose  only  ofBce  was  to  cry 

Hoatmna  I  once,  and  then  to  die; 

Or  rather,  with  Life's  essence  blent, 

To  be  led  borne  from  banishment. 

Rabbi  Jehosba  had  the  skill 
To  know  that  Heaven  is  in  God's  will; 
And  doing  that,  though  for  a  Space 
One  heart-beat  long,  may  win  a  grace 
As  full  of  grandeur  and  of  glow 
As  Princes  of  the  Chariot  Imow. 

T  were  glorious,  no  doubt,  to  be 
One  of  the  stroog-wiuged  Hierarchy, 
To  burn  with  Seraphs,  or  to  shine 
With  Cherubs,  deathlessly  divine; 
'tfet  1,  perhaps,  poor  earthly  clod. 
Could  I  forget  myself  in  God,  ~  . 
Could  I  bat  And  my  nature's  clue 


I  Heaven  must  < 


,  not  we  matt 


Should  win  my  place  as  near  the  throne 

As  the  pearl-angel  of  its  xone. 

And  God  would  listen  mid  the  throng 

For  taj  one  breath  of  perfect  soug, 

That,  in  ita  simple  human  way, 

Said  all  the  Host  of  Heaven  could  say. 


ALL-SAINTS 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  arest, 

I,  though  no  Churchman,  love  to  keep, 
AU-Saints,  —  the  unknown  good  that  rest 

In  God's  still  memory  folded  deep; 
The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed. 

And  scorned  to  blot  it  vrith  a  name, 
men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed, 

Hiat  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  thsA 

Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone. 
But  thread  to-day  the  unheeding  Street, 
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And  stain  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 
Sinjg^  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet;  . 

The  &n.  thej  enter  grows  a  shrine, 
The  grimj  sash  an  oriel  boms, 

Their  cap  of  water  warms  like  wine, 
Their  speech  is  filled  from  heayenlj  nziis. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

An  aoreole  traced  in  tenoerest  light, 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through  tears 

In  djine  ejes,  bj  them  made  bright. 
Of  sonls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more, 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 

And  sweetness  of  the  farther  wore. 


A  WINTER-EVENING  HYMN  TO 

MY   FIRE 


Beauty  on  mj  hearth-stone  blazing  I 
To-night  the  triple  Zoroaster 
Shall  mj  prophet  be  and  master: 
To-night  will  I  pure  Magian  be, 
Hymns  to  thy  sole  honor  raising, 
While  thon  leapest  fast  and  faster. 
Wild  with  self-aelighted  glee, 
Or  sink'st  low  and  glowest  faintly 
As  an  aureole  still  and  saintly, 
Keeping  cadence  to  my  praising 
Thee  I  still  thee  I  and  only  thee  I 

II 

Elfish  daughter  of  Apollo  I 
Thee,  from  thy  father  stolen  and  bound 
To  serve  in  Vulcan's  clangorous  smithy, 
Prometheus  (primal  Yankee)  found, 
And,  when  he  had  tampered  with  thee, 

£^oo  confiding  little  maid  !) 
a  reed's  precarious  hollow 
To  our  frozen  earth  conveyed: 
For  he  swore  I  know  not  what; 
Endless  ease  should  be  thy  lot, 
Pleasure  that  should  never  falter. 
Lifelong  play,  and  not  a  duty 
Save  to  hover  o'er  the  altar, 
Vision  of  celestial  beauty. 
Fed  with  precious  woods  and  spices  ; 
Then,  perfidious  !  having  got 
Thee  in  the  net  of  his  devices. 
Sold  thee  into  endless  slavery, 
Made  thee  a  drudge  to  boil  the  pot. 
Thee,  Helios'  daughter,  who  dost  bear 
His  likeness  in  thy  golden  hair; 


Thee,  b^  nature  wild  and  wayery, 
Palpitating,  eyanescent 
As  the  shade  of  Dian's  cresoent, 
Life,  motion,  gladness,  everywhere  I 

III 

Fathom  deep  men  bury  thee 
In  the  furnace  dark  and  stiU, 
There,  with  dreariest  mockery. 
Making  thee  eat,  against  thy  wiD, 
Blackest  Pennsylvanian  stone; 
Bnt  thou  dost  avenge  thy  doom. 
For,  from  out  thy  catacomb, 
Day  and  nif^ht  thy  wrath  is  blown 
In  a  withermg  simoom. 
And,  adown  that  cavern  drear. 
Thy  bkck  pitfall  in  the  floor. 
Staggers  the  lusty  antique  cheer, 
Despairing,  and  is  seen  no  more  I 

IV 

Elfish  I  may  rightly  name  thee; 
We  enslave,  but  cannot  tame  thee; 
With  fierce  snatches,  now  and  then, 
Thou  plnckest  at  thy  rieht  again. 
And  thy  down-trod  mstmcts  savage 
To  stealthy  insurrection  creep 
While  thy  wittol  masters  sleep. 
And  burst  in  undisceming  ravage: 
Then  how  thon  shak'st  thy  bacchant  loebi 
While  brazen  pulses,  far  and  near, 
Throb  thick  and  thicker,  wild  with  fear 
And  dread  conjecture,  till  the  drear 
Disordered  clangor  every  steeple  rocks  1 


Bnt  when  we  make  a  friend  of  thee^ 
And  admit  thee  to  the  hall 
On  our  nights  of  festival,^ 
Then,  Cinderella,  who  could  see 
In  thee  the  kitchen's  stunted  thrall  ? 
Once  more  a  Princess  lithe  and  tall. 
Thou  dancest  with  a  whispering  tread. 
While  the  bright  marvel  of  thy  head 
In  crinkling  gold  floats  all  abroad. 
And  gloriously  dost  vindicate 
The  legend  of  thy  lineage  great, 
Earth-exiled  daughter  of  the  Pythian  god 
Now  in  the  ample  chimney-place. 
To  honor  thy  acknowledged  race. 
We  crown  thee  high  with  laurel  good, 
Thy  shining  father's  sacred  wood. 
Which,  guessing  thy  ancestral  right, 
Sparkles  and  snaps  its  dumb  deligfa^ 
And,  at  thy  touch,  poor  outcast  one^ 
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Feels  throagh  its  gladdened  fibres  go 
The  tingle  and  thnll  and  vassal  glow 
Of  instmcts  loyal  to  the  sun. 

VI 

O  thou  of  home  the  guardian  Lar, 
Andy  when  our  earth  hath  wandered  far 
Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  covers 
The  walks  of  our  New  £ngland  lovers, 
Their  sweet  secluded  evening-star  I 
'T  was  with  thj  rays  the  English  Muse 
Ripened  her  mild  domestic  hues; 
'T  was  by  thy  flicker  that  she  conned 
The  fireside  wisdom  that  enrings 
With  light  from  heaven  familiar  things; 
By  thee  she  found  the  homely  faith 
In  whose  mild  eyes  thy  comfort  stay'th, 
When  Death,  extinguishing  his  torch, 
Gropes  for  the  latch-string  in  the  porch  ; 
The  love  that  wanders  not  beyond 
His  earliest  nest,  but  sits  and  sings 
While  children  smooth  his  patient  wings; 
Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  read 
Our  brave  old  poets:  at  thy  touch  how 

stirs 
Life  in  the  withered  words  1  how  swift 

recede 
Time's  shadows  I  and  how  glows  again 
Through  its  dead  mass  the  incandescent 

verse. 
As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 
It  glittering  lay,  cvdopically  wrought 
By  the  fast -throbbing  hiunmers  of  the 

poet's  thought ! 
Thou  murmurest,  too,  divinely  stirred, 
The  aspirations  unattained. 
The  rhythms  so  rathe  and  delicate, 
They  bent  and  strained 
And  broke,  beneath  the  sombre  weight 
Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

VII 

What  warm  protection  dost  thou  bend 
Round  curtained  talk  of  friend  with  friend, 
While  the  gray  snow-storm,  held  aloof, 
To  softest  outline  rounds  the  roof. 
Or  the  rude  North  with  baffled  strain 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  window-pane  I 
Now  the  kind  nymph  to  Bacchus  bom 
B^  Morpheus'  daughter,  she  that  seems 
Gifted  upon  her  natal  mom 
B^  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 
Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 
Than  all  the  gape's  bewildering  juice, 
We  worship,  uniorbid  of  thee; 


And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 

In  air^  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 

Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 

A  flower  of  frailest  revery. 

So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  free, 

The  current  of  unguided  talk. 

Now  laughter-ripped,  and  now  caught 

In  smood,  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought. 

Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  every  word, 

A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third; 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine. 

To  unlock  natures  each  to  each; 

The  unspoken  thought  thou  canst  divine; 

Thou  fill'st  the  pauses  of  the  speech 

With  whispers  that  to  drcuEun-land  reach 

And  frozen  fancy-sprines  unchain 

In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain  : 

Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences. 

To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 

Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences. 

That  close  against  rude  day's  offences, 

And  open  its  shy  midnight  rose  1 

vin 

Thou  boldest  not  the  master  key 

With  which  thy  Sire  sets  free  the  mystic 

gates 
Of  Past  and  Future:  not  for  common  fatea 
Do  they  wide  open  fling, 
And,  with  a  far-heard  ring. 
Swing  back  their  willing  valves  melodi- 
ously; 
Onlv  to  ceremonial  days, 
And  great  processions  of  imperial  song 
That  set  the  world  at  gaze. 
Doth  such  high  privilege  belong: 
But  thou  a  postern-door  canst  ope 
To    humbler  chambers   of    the    selfsame 


Where    Memory  lodges,  and   her   sister 

Hope, 
Whose  being  is  but  as  a  crystal  chalice 
Which,  with  her  various  mood,  the  elder 

fills 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. 
So  coloring  as  she  wills 
With  hues  of  yesterday  the  nnconsoious 

morrow* 

IX 

Thou  sinkest,  and  my  fancy  sinks  with 

thee: 
For  thee  I  took  the  idle  shell, 
And  struck  the  unused  chords  ag^ain, 
But  they  are  gone  who  listened  well; 
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Some  are  in  heayen,  and  all  are  &r  &om 

me: 
Even  as  I  sing,  it  tuns  to  pain. 
And  with  Tain  tears  my  eyelids  throb  and 

swell: 
Enoogh;  I  come  not  of  the  race 
That  hawk  their  sorrows  in  the  market- 
place. 
Earth  stops  the  ears  I  best  had  loved  to 

please; 
Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or  rost  in 

peace  I 
As  if  a  white-haired  actor  should  come 

back 
Some  midnight  to  the  theatre  void  and 

black, 
And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great  part 
Mid  thin  applauses  of  tne  ghosts, 
So   seems   it  now:    je  crowd  upon  mj 

heart. 
And  I  bow  down  in  silence,  shadowy  hosts  1 
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How  struggles  with  the  tempest's  swells 
That  warning  of  tumultuous  Dells  f 
The  fire  is  loose  I  and  frantic  knells 

Throb  fast  and  faster, 
As  tower  to  tower  confusedly  tells 

News  of  disaster. 

But  on  my  far-off  solitude 
No  harsh  alarums  can  intrude  ; 
The  terror  comes  to  me  subdued 

And  charmed  by  distance. 
To  deepen  the  habitual  mood 

Of  my  existence. 

Are  those,  I  muse,  the  Easter  chimes  ? 
And  listen,  weaving  careless  rhymes 
While  the  loud  city's  griefs  and  crimes 

Pay  gentle  allegiance 
To  the  fine  quiet  that  sublimes 

These  dreamy  regions. 

And  when  the  storm  o'erwhelms  the  shore, 
I  watch  entranced  as,  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  light  revolves  amid  the  roar 

So  still  and  saintly, 
Now  large  and  near,  now  more  and  more 

Withdrawing  faintly. 

This,  too,  despairing  sailors  see 
Flash  out  the  breakers  'neath  their  lee 


In  sudden  snow,  then  lingeringly 

Wane  tow'rd  eclipse. 
While  throuj^  the  aark  the  ihnddiBiiiig 


Gropes  for  the  ships. 

And  is  it  ri^ht,  this  mood  of 
That  thus,  m  revery  enshrined. 
Can  in  the  world  mere  topics  find 

For  musing  stricture. 
Seeing  the  life  of  humankind 

Only  as  picture  ? 

The  events  in  line  of  battle  go  ; 
In  vain  for  me  their  trumpets  blow 
As  unto  him  that  lieth  low 

In  death's  dark  arches, 
And  through  the  sod  hears  thxcbbuig  slow 

The  muffied  marches. 

O  Duty,  am  I  dead  to  thee 
In  this  my  cloistered  ecstasy, 
In  this  lone  shallop  on  the  sea 

That  drifts  tow'rd  Silence  ? 
And  are  those  visioned  shores  I  see 

But  sirens'  islands  ? 

My  Dante  frowns  with  lip-locked  mien, 
As  who  would  say,  <"T  is  those,  I  ween, 
Whom  lifelong  armor-chafe  msJces  lean 

That  win  the  laurel ; " 
But  where  is  Truth  ?    What  does  it  meaSi 

The  world-old  quarrel  ? 

Such  questionings  are  idle  air  : 
Leave  what  to  do  and  what  to  spare 
To  the  inspiring  moment's  care. 

Nor  ask  for  payment 
Of  fame  or  gold,  but  just  to 

Unspotted  raiment. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  BARTLETT 

WHO     HAD     SENT     ME     A    SEVEN-POUND 

TROUT 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  editor  of  Familiar  Quota- 
tionSf  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Lowell,  and  with 
him  was  long  a  member  of  a  whist-party. 

Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme, 

For  the  whole  Cardinals'  College,  or 
The  Pope  himself  to  see  in  dream 
Before  his  lenten  vision  gleam. 

He  lies  there,  the  sogdologer  1' 
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His  preciooB  flanks  with  stars  besprent. 

Worthy  to  swim  in  Castaly  1 
The  friend  by  whom  such  gifts  are  sent. 
For  him  shall  bumpers  full  be  spent, 
His  health !  be  Luck  his  fast  ally  I 

I  see  him  trace  the  wayward  brook 

Amid  the  forest  mysteries, 
Where  at  their  shades  shy  aspens  look. 
Or  where,  with  many  a  gure^fing  crook. 

It  croons  its  woodland  histories. 

I  see  leaf-shade  and  sun-fleck  lend 

Their  tremulous,  sweet  vicissitude 
To  smooth,  dark  pool,  to  crinkling  bend,  — 
(Oh,  stew  him,  Ann,  as  't  were  your  friend. 
With  amorous  solicitude  1) 

I  see  him  step  with  caution  due, 
Soft  as  if  shod  with  moccasins. 

Grave  as  in  church,  for  who  plies  yon, 

Sweet  craft,  is  safe  as  in  a  pew 

From  all  our  common  stock  o'  sins. 

The  unerring  fly  I  see  him  cast. 

That  as  a  rose-leaf  falls  as  soft, 
A  flash  I  a  whirl  1  he  has  him  ftuit  1 
We  tyros,  how  that  struggle  last 
Confuses  and  appalu  us  oft 


Unfluttered  he  :  calm  as  the  sky 
Looks  on  our  traffi-oomedies. 
This  way  and  that  he  lets  him  fly, 
A  sunbeam-shuttle,  then  to  die 
Lands  him,  with  eoolaplamb, at 


The  friend  who  gave  our  board  such  rust. 
Life's  care  may  he  o'erstep  it  hiQf, 

And,  when  Death  hooks  him,  as  he  must. 

He  11  do  it  handsomely,  I  trust. 

And  John  H—  write  his  epitaphi 

Oh,  bom  beneath  the  Fishes'  sign, 

Of  constellations  happiest. 
May  he  somewhere  with  Walton  dine, 
May  Horace  send  him  Massio  wine. 

And  Bums  Scotch  drink,  the  nappi- 
estl 

And  when  they  come  his  deeds  to  weigh, 

And  how  he  used  the  talents  his. 
One  trout-scale  in  the  scales  he  11  lay 
(If  trout   had   scales),   and  't  will  oui- 
s^^y 
The  wrong  side  of  the  halanoefc 
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Spirit,  that  rarely  comest  now 

And  only  to  contrast  my  gloom. 

Like  rainbow-feathered  birds  that  bloom 
A  moment  on  some  autumn  bough 
That,  with  the  soum  of  their  farewell. 
Sheds  its  last  leaves, — thou  once  didst 
dwell 

With  me  year-long,  and  make  intense 
To  boyhood's  wisely  vacant  days 
Their  fleet  but  all-sufficing  grace 

Of  trustful  inexperience. 

While  soul  coula  still  transfigure  sense, 
And  thriU,  as  with  love's  first  earess, 
At  life's  mere  uneroectedness. 

Days  when  my  blood  would  leap  and  run 
As  full  of  sunshine  as  a  breeze, 
Or  spray  tossed  up  by  Summer  seas 

That  doubts  if  it  be  sea  or  suni 
D^  that  flew  swiftly  like  the  band 

That  played  in  Grecian  games  at  strife. 
And  passed,  from  eager  hand  to  hand 

The  onward-dancing  torch  of  life  I 

Winff-footedl  thou  abid'st  with  him 
Who  asks  it  not;  but  he  who  hath 
Watched  o'er  the  waves  thy  waning  path. 
Shall  nevermore  behold  returning 
Thy  high-heaped  canvas  shoreward  yearn- 

mgl 
Thou  first  reveal'st  to  us  thy  face 
Turned  o'er  the  shoulder's  parting  grace, 
A    moment    glimpsed,    then    seen 
more, — 
Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  can  trace 
Away  from  every  mortal  door. 

Nymph  of  the  unretuming  feet, 

How  may  I  win  thee  back  ?    But  no^ 
I  do  thee  wrong  to  call  thee  so; 

'T  is  I  am  changed,  not  thou  art  fleet: 

The  man  thy  presence  feels  again. 

Not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  brain. 

Spirit,  that  lov'st  the  upper  air 

Serene  and  passionless  and  rare. 
Such  as  on  mountain  heights  we  find 
And  wide-viewed  uplands  of  the  mind; 

Or  such  as  scorns  to  coil  and  sing 

Round  any  but  the  eagle's  wing 
Of  souls  that  with  long  uptwd  heal 
Have  won  an  undisturbed  retreat 

Where,  poised  like  wingSd  victories, 

^Diey  minor  in  relentlc^  eyes 
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The    life    broad -basking    'neath    their 
feet, — 

Man  ever  with  his  Now  at  strife. 

Pained  with  first  gasps  of  eartiilj  air. 
Then  praying  Death  the  last  to  spare, 

Still  fearful  of  the  ampler  life. 

Not  unto  them  dost  thou  consent 

Who,  passionless,  can  lead  at  ease 
A  life  of  unalloyed  content 

A  life  like  that  of  land-locked  seas, 
Who  feel  no  elemental  gush 
Of  tidal  forces,  no  fierce  rush 

Of  storm  deep-grasping  scarcely  spent 

'Twixt  continent  and  continent. 
Such  quiet  souls  have  never  known 

Thy  timer  inspiration,  thou 

Who  loy'st  to  feel  upon  thy  brow 
Spray  from  the  plunging  vessel  thrown 

Grazing  the  tuskea  lee  shore,  the  cliff 
That  o'er  the  abrupt  ^rge  holds  its  breath, 

Where  the  frail  hair-breadth  of  an  if 
Is  all  that  sunders  life  and  death: 
These,  too,  are  cared  for,  and  round  these 
Bends  her  mild  crook  thy  sister  Peace; 

These  in  unvexed  dependence  lie. 

Each  'neath  his  strip  of  household  sky; 
O'er  these  clouds  wander,  and  the  blue 
Hangs  motionless  the  whole  day  through; 

Stairs  rise  for  them,  and  moons  grow 
large 
And  lessen  in  such  tranquil  wise 
As  joys  and  sorrows  do  that  rise 

Within  their  nature's  sheltered  marge; 
Their  hours  into  each  other  flit 

Like  the  leaf-shadows  of  the  vine 
And  fig-tree  under  which  they  sit. 

And  their  still  lives  to  heaven  incline 
With  an  unconscious  habitude, 

Unhistoried  as  smokes  that  rise 
From  happy  hearths  and  sight  elude 

In  kindred  blue  of  morning  skies. 

Wayward!  when  once  we  feel  thy  lack, 
'T  is  worse  than  vain  to  woo  thee  back! 

Tet  there  is  one  who  seems  to  be 
Thine  elder  sister,  in  whose  eyes 
A  faint  far  nortbeni  light  will  rise 

Sometimes,  and  bring  a  dream  of  thee; 
She  is  not  that  for  which  youth  hoped, 

But  she  hath  blessings  all  her  own, 
Thoughts  pure  as  lilies  newly  oped, 

And  faith  to  sorrow  given  alone: 
Almost  I  deem  that  it  is  thou 
Come  back  with  graver  matron  brow, 


With  deepened  eyes  and  bated  breath, 
Like  one  that  somewhere  hath  met  Death: 
But ''  No,"  she  answers,  **  1  am  she 
Whom  the  gods  love,  IVanqaillity; 
That  other  whom  you  seek  forlorn 
Half  earthly  was;  but  I  am  bom 
Of  the  immortals,  and  our  race 
Wears  still  some  sadness  on  its  huoe: 

He  wins  me  late,  but  keeps  me  long. 
Who,  dowered  with  every  gift  of  passion, 
In  that  fierce  flame  can  forge  and  &shion 

Of  sin  and  self  the  anchor  strong; 
Can  thence  compel  the  driving  force 
Of  daily  life's  mechanic  course. 
Nor  less  the  nobler  energies 
Of  needful  toil  and  culture  wise; 
Whose  soul  is  worth  the  tempter's  lure 
Who  can  renounce,  and  yet  endure. 
To  him  I  come,  not  lightlv  wooed, 
But  won  by  silent  fortitude." 
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Wait  a  little:  do  we  not  wait  ? 
Louis  Napoleon  is  not  Fate, 
Francis  Joseph  is  not  Time; 
There 's  One  hath  swifter  feet  than  Crime*, 
Cannon-parliaments  settle  naught; 
Venice  is  Austria's,  —  whose  is  Thought  ? 
Minid  is  good,  but,  spite  of  change, 
Gutenberg's  gun  has  the  longest  range. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist!  and,  Atropos,  sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  Waito  forever. 

Wait,  we  say:  our  years  aie  long; 

Men  are  weak,  but  Man  is  strong; 

Since  the  stars  first  curved  their  rings. 

We  have  looked  on  many  things; 

Great  wars  come  and  great  wars  go. 

Wolf-tracks  li^ht  on  polar  snow; 

We  shall  see  him  come  and  gone, 

This  second-hand  Napoleon. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin! 
Lachesis,  twist!  and,  Atropos,  sever  1 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

We  saw  the  elder  Corsican, 

And  Clotho  muttered  as  she  span^ 

While  crowned  lackeys  boie  tine  teain. 
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Of  the  pinchbeck  Charlemagne : 
**  Sister,  stint  not  length  of  thread  I 
Sister,  stay  the  scissors  dread! 
On  Sunt  Helen's  granite  bleak, 
Hark,  the  volture  whets  his  beak! " 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin! 
Lachesis,  twist!  and,  Atropos,  seyerl 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees 
That  wade  in  honey  red  to  the  knees; 
Their  patent  reaper,  its  sheaves  sleep  soond 
In  dreamless  gamers  nndereroimd: 
We  know  false  glory's  spendthrift  race 
Pawning  nations  for  feathers  and  lace; 
It  may  DC  short,  it  may  be  long, 
**Tia    reckoning -day!"    sneers    unpaid 
Wrong. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin! 

Lachesis,  twist!  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Cock  that  wears  the  Eagle's  skin 
Can  promise  what  he  ne'er  could  win; 
Slavery  reaped  for  fine  words  sown. 
System  for  all,  and  rights  for  none, 
Despots  atop,  a  wild  clan  below. 
Such  b  the  Gaul  from  lone  ago; 
Wash  the  black  from  the  EtUop's  face, 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  race ! 

Spin,  spm,  Clotho,  spin! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

'Neath  Gregory's  throne  a  spider  swings, 
And  snares  the  people  for  the  kings; 
**  Luther  is  dead;  old  quarrels  pass; 
The  stake's  black  scars  are  healed  with 

grass;" 
So  dreamers  prate;  did  man  e'er  live 
Saw  priest  or  woman  yet  forgive  ? 
But  Luther's  broom  is  left,  and  eyes 
Peep  o'er  their  creeds  to  where  it  lies. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin! 
Irfushesis,  twist!  and,  Atropos,  sevejl 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

Smooth  sails  the  ship  of  either  realm, 
Kaiser  and  Jesuit  at  the  helm  ; 
We  look  down  the  depths,  and  mark 
Silent  workers  in  the  dark 


Building  slow  the  sharp-tusked  reefs. 

Old  instincts  hardening  to  new  beliefs; 

Patience  a  little;  leam  to  wait; 

Hours  are  long  on  the  dock  of  Fate. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin! 
Lachesis,  twist!  and,  Atropos,  sever  I 
Darkness  is  strong,  and  so  is  Sin, 
But  surely  God  endures  forever! 

THE  MINER 

Down  'mid  the  taneled  roots  of  things 
That  coil  about  <£e  central  fire, 

I  seek  for  that  which  giveth  wings 
To  stoop,  not  soar,  to  my  desire. 

Sometimes  I  hear,  as  't  were  a  sigh, 
The  sea's  deep  yearning  far  alxive, 

**  Thou  hast  the  secret  not,"  I  cry, 
**  In  deeper  deeps  is  hid  my  Love." 

They  think  I  burrow  from  the  sun. 
In  darkness,  all  alone,  and  weak; 

Such  loss  were  gain  if  He  were  won. 
For  't  is  the  sun's  own  Sun  I  seek. 

*'  The  earth,"  they  murmur,  "  is  the  tomb 
That  vainly  sought  his  life  to  prison; 

Wbv  grovel  longer  in  the  gloom  ? 
He  IS  not  here;  he  haUi  arisen." 

More  life  for  me  where  he  hath  lain 
Hidden  while  ye  believed  him  dead, 

Than  in  cathedrals  cold  and  vain. 
Built  on  loose  sands  of  It  is  said. 

My  search  is  for  the  living  gold; 

Him  I  desire  who  dwelb  recluse, 
And  not  his  imaee  worn  and  old, 

Day-servant  of  our  sordid  use. 

If  him  I  find  not,  yet  I  find 
The  ancient  joy  of  cell  and  church. 

The  glimpse,  the  surety  undefined, 
The  unquenched  ardor  of  the  search. 

Happier  to  chase  a  flying  goal 
Than  to  sit  conntine  laurelled  gains, 

To^ess  the  Soul  wiuiin  the  soul 
lluin  to  be  lord  of  what  remains. 


BLide  still,  best  Grood,  in  subtile  wise. 
Beyond  my  nature's  utmost  scope; 
Be  ever  absent  from  mine  eyes 
I      To  be  twice  present  in  my  hope  I 
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GOLD  EGG:  A  DREAM-FANTASY 

HOW  A  STUDENT  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  FELL  ASLEEP  IN  DRESDEN 
OVER  HBRR  PROFESSOR  DOCTOR  VI- 
SCHER'S  WISSENSCHAFT  DES  SCHONEN, 
AND  WHAT  CAME  THEREOF 

I  SWAM  with  undulatioii  soft, 

Adrift  on  ViBcher's  ocean, 
And,  from  mj  cockboat  up  aloft, 
Sent  down  my  mental  plummet  oft 

In  hope  to  reach  a  notion. 

But  from  the  metaphysio  sea 

No  bottom  was  forthcoming^. 
And  all  the  while  (how  dreanlj  t) 
In  one  eternal  note  of  B 

Mj  Grerman  stove  kept  hamming. 

<<What'sBeaatj?"ma8edI;  **i8ittold 

Bj  synthesis  ?  analysis  ? 
Have  you  not  made  us  lead  of  gold  ? 
To  feed  your  crucible,  not  sold 

Our  temple's  sacred  chalices  ? 


M 


Then  o'er  my  senses  came  a  change; 

My  book  seemed  all  traditions. 
Old  legendfl  of  prof oundest  range, 
Diablery,  and  stories  strange 

Of  goblins,  elves,  magicians. 

Old  gods  in  modem  saints  I  found. 
Old  creeds  in  strange  disguises; 
I  thought  them  safely  underground. 
And  here  they  were,  all  safe  and  sound. 
Without  a  sign  of  phthisis. 

Truth  was,  my  outward  eyes  were  dosed. 

Although  I  did  not  know  it; 
Deep  into  dream-land  I  had  dozed. 
And  thus  was  happily  transposed 

From  proser  into  poet. 

So  what  I  read  took  flesh  and  blood. 

And  turned  to  living  creatures: 
The  words  were  but  the  dingy  bud 
That  bloomed,  like  Adam,  from  the  mud. 
To  human  forms  and  features. 

I  saw  how  Zeus  was  lodged  once  more 

By  Baucis  and  Philemon; 
The  text  said,  *'  Not  alone  of  yore, 
But  every  day,  at  every  door 

Knocks  still  the  masking  Demon." 


Daimon  't  was  printed  in  the  book 

And,  as  I  read  it  slowly. 
The  letters  stirred  and  changed,  and  took 
Jove's  statnre,  the  Olympian  look 

Of  painless  melancholy. 

He  Paused  upon  the  threshold  wom: 
''With  coin  I  cannot  pay  yon; 

Tet  would  I  fain  make  some  letam; 

The  gift  for  cheapness  do  not  spam, 
Accept  this  hen,  I  pray  yon. 

**  Plain  feathers  wears  my  Hemera, 

And  has  from  ages  olden; 
She  makes  her  nest  in  common  haj, 
And  yet,  of  all  the  birds  that  lay. 

Her  eggs  alone  are  golden.** 

He  turned,  and  could  no  more  be  seen; 

Old  Baucis  stared  a  moment. 
Then  tossed  poor  Partlet  on  the  green, 
And  with  a  tone,  half  jest,  half  spleen. 

Thus  made  her  hoosewif e'a  comment: 

**  The  stranger  had  a  qoeerish  &oe, 

His  smile  was  hardly  pleasant. 
And,  though  he  meant  it  for  a  graoo^ 
Yet  this  old  hen  of  barnyard  race 
Was  but  a  stingy  present. 

*'  She 's  quite  too  old  for  layine  eggs. 

Nay,  even  to  make  a  soup  of; 
One  only  needs  to  see  her  legs,  — 
Ton  mieht  as  weU  boil  down  the  pegs 
I  made  the  brood-hen's  coop  of  1 

**  Some  eighteen  score  of  such  do  I 

Raise  every  vear,  her  sisters; 
Gro,  in  the  woods  your  fortunes  try. 
All  day  for  one  poor  earthworm  pry. 

And  scratch  your  toes  to  blistm  1 " 

Philemon  found  the  rede  was  good. 

And,  turning  on  the  poor  hen. 
He    clapt  his    hands,  and  stamped,  and 

shooed. 
Hunting  the  exile  tow'rd  the  wood. 

To  house  with  snipe  and  moor^hen. 

A  poet  saw  and  cried:  ''  Hold  I  hold  I 
What  are  you  doing,  madman  ? 

Spurn    you    more    wealth    than    ea 
told. 

The  fowl  that  lays  the  eges  of  gold, 
BeoKuae  she 's  plainly  cud,  man?^ 
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To  him  Philemon:  **  I  'U  not  balk 

Thj  will  with  anj  shackle; 
WUt  add  a  burden  to  thy  walk? 
There  I  take  her  without  further  talk: 

Yon  're  both  but  fit  to  cackle  1 " 

But  scarce  the  poet  touched  the  bixd. 

It  swelled  to  stature  regal; 
And  when  her  cloud-wide  wings  she  stirred, 
A  whisper  as  of  doom  was  heard, 

'T  was  Jove's  bolt-bearing  eagle. 

As  when  from  f azw)ff  cloud-bergs  springs 

A  crag,  and,  hurtling  under. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  rumor  ffings, 
So  she  from  flight-foreboding  wings 

Shook  out  a  murmurous  thunder. 

She  gripped  the  poet  to  her  breast, 

And  erer,  upward  soaring, 
Earth  seemed  a  new  moon  m  the  westy 
And  then  one  light  among  the  rest 

Where  squadrons  lie  at  mooring. 

How  tell  to  what  heaven  hallowed  seat 

The  eagle  bent  his  courses  ? 
The  waves  that  on  its  bases  beat. 
The  gales  that  round  it  weave  and  fleet, 

Are  life's  creative  forces. 

Here  was  the  bird's  primeval  nest. 

High  on  a  promontory 
Star-pharosed,  where  she  takes  her  rest 
To  brood  new  sons  'neath  her  breast^ 

The  future's  unfledged  glory. 

I  know  not  how,  but  I  was  there 

All  feeling,  hearing,  seeing; 
It  was  not  wind  that  stirred  my  hair 
But  living  breath,  the  essence  rare 

Of  unembodied  being. 

And  in  the  nest  an  ege  of  gold 

Lay  soft  in  self-made  lustre. 
Gazing  whereon,  what  depths  untold 
Within,  what  marvels  manifold, 

Seemed  sUently  to  muster  I 

Daily  such  splendors  to  confront 

Is  still  to  me  and  you  sent  ? 
It  glowed  as  when  &iat  Peter's  front, 
Blnmed,  forgets  its  stony  wont. 

And  seems  to  throb  translucent. 


One  saw  therein  the  life  of  maui 

(Or  so  the  poet  found  it,) 
The  yolk  and  white,  conceive  who  can. 
Were  the  glad  earth,  that,  floating,  span 

In  the  guid  heaven  around  it. 

I  knew  this  as  one  knows  in  dream, 

Where  no  effects  to  causes 
Are  chained  as  in  our  work-day  schemOi 
And  then  was  wakened  by  a  scream 

That  seemed  to  come  from  Baucis. 

*"  Bless  Zeus  I "  she  cried,  <*  I  'm  safe  be- 
low  I" 

First  pale,  then  red  as  coral; 
And  I,  still  drowsy,  pondered  slow. 
And  seemed  to  find,  but  hardly  knowy 

Something  like  this  for  moraL 

Each  da^  the  world  is  bom  anew 

For  lum  who  takes  it  riehtly; 
Not  fresher  that  which  Adam  knew, 
Not  sweeter  that  whose  moonlit  de# 

Entranced  Arcadia  nightly. 

Sightly  ?    That 's  simplv:  't  is  to  see 
Some  substance  casts  these  shadows 
Which  we  call  Life  and  Historv, 
That  aimless  seem  to  chase  and  flee 
Like  wind-gleams  over  meadows. 

Simply  ?    That 's  nobly:  't  is  to  know 

That  Grod  may  still  oe  met  with. 
Nor  groweth  old,  nor  doth  bestow 
These  senses  fine,  this  brain  aglow, 
To  grovel  and  forget  with. 

Beauty,  Herr  Doctor,  trust  in  me, 

No  diemistry  will  win  you; 
Chans  still  rises  from  the  sea: 
If  you  can't  find  her,  might  it  be 

Because  yon  seek  witmn  you  ? 

A  FAMILIAR   EPISTLE  TO  A 
FRIEND 


The  friend  was 
Mr.  C.  K  Norton. 


Jane  Norton,  sister  of 


AuKB  I  hate  to  be  your  debtor. 
Or  write  a  mere  perfunctory  letter; 
For  letters,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
Our  careless  quintessence  should  be^ 
Our  real  nature's  truant  play 
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When  Conseiousness  looks  t'  other  waj; 
Not  drop  by  drop,  with  watchful  skill, 
Gathered  in  Art^  deliberate  still, 
But  life's  insensible  completeness 
Got  as  the  ripe  grape  gets  its  sweetness, 
As  if  it  had  a  waj  to  fuse 
The  golden  sunlight  into  juice. 
Hopeless  my  mental  pump  I  try, 
The  boxes  luss,  the  tube  is  dry; 
As  those  petroleum  wells  that  spout 
Awhile  like  M.  C.'s,  then  give  out, 
My  spring,  once  full  as  Arethusa, 
Is  a  mere  bore  as  dry  's  Creusa; 
And  yet  you  ask  me  why  I  'm  glum, 
And  why  my  graver  Muse  is  dumb. 
Ah  me  !    I  ye  reasons  manifold 
Condensed  in  one,  —  I  'm  getting  old  I 

When  life,  once  past  its  fortieth  year. 
Wheels  up  its  eyeniug  hemisphere. 
The  mind  s  own  shadow,  which  the  boy 
Saw  onward  point  to  hope  and  joy. 
Shifts  round,  irrevocably  set 
Tow'rd  morning's  loss  aiid  vain  regret 
And,  argue  wiu  it  as  we  will. 
The  clock  is  unconverted  stilL 

**  But  count  the  gains,"  I  hear  you  say, 
**  Which  far  the  seeming  loss  outweigh; 
Friendships  built  firm  'gainst  flood  and 

wind 
On  rock-foundations  of  the  mind; 
Knowledge  instead  of  scheming  hope; 
For  wild  adventure,  settled  scope; 
Talents,  from  surface-ore  profuse, 
Tempered  and  edged  to  tools  for  use; 
Judgment,  for  passion's  headlong  whirls; 
Old  sorrows  crystalled  into  pearls; 
Losses  by  patience  turned  to  gains, 
Possessions  now,  that  once  were  pains; 
Joy's  blossom  gone,  as  go  it  must. 
To  ripen  seeds  of  faith  and  trust ; 
Why  heed  a  snow-flake  on  the  roof 
If  fire  within  keep  Age  aloof. 
Though  blundering  north-winds  push  and 

strain 
With  palms  benumbed  against  the  pane  ?  '^ 

M^  dear  old  Friend,  you're  very  wise; 
We  always  are  with  others'  eyes, 
And  see  so  clear  !  (our  neighbor's  deck  on) 
What  reef  the  idiot  's  sure  to  wreck  on; 
Folks  when  they  learn  how  life  has  quizzed 

'em 
Are  fain  to  make  a  shift  with  Wisdom, 


And,  finding  she  nor  breaks  nor  bends, 
Give  her  a  letter  to  their  friends. 
Draw  passion's  torrent  whoso  will 
Through  sluices  smooth  to  tazn  a  mill. 
And,  taking  solid  toll  of  grist, 
Forget  the  rainbow  in  the  mist. 
The  exulting  leap,  the  aimless  haste 
Scattered  in  iridescent  waste; 
Prefer  who  likes  the  sure  esteem 
To  cheated  youth's  midsummer  dream, 
When  every  friend  was  more  than  Dunoo, 
Each  quicksand  safe  to  build  a  fame  on; 
Believe  that  prudence  snug  excels 
Youth's  gross  of  verdant  spectacles. 
Through  which  earth's  withered  stnbUe 


Looks  autumn-proof  as  painted  green,— 
I  side  with  Moses  'gainst  the  whhwms 
Take  vou  the  drudge,  eive  me  the  glasses  1 
And,  for  your  talents  uiaped  with  practke^ 
Convince  me  first  that  such  the  fact  is; 
Let  whoso  likes  be  beat,  poor  fool. 
On  life's  hard  stithy  to  a  tool, 
Be  whoso  will  a  ploughshare  made. 
Let  me  remain  a  lolly  blade  I 

What 's  Knowledge,  with  her  stocks  sod 

lands. 
To  gay  Conjecture's  yellow  strands  ? 
What 's  watching  her  slow  flock's  ineresae 
To  ventures  for  the  golden  fleece  ? 
What  her  deep  ships,  safe  under  lee. 
To  youth's  light  ciaft,  that  drinks  the  sea. 
For  Flying  Islands  making  sail. 
And  failing  where  't  is  gam  to  tail  ? 
Ah  me  I    Experience  (so  we  're  told), 
Time's  crucible,  turns  lead  to  gold; 
Tet  what 's  experience  won  but  dross, 
Cloud-gold  transmuted  to  our  loss  ? 
What  but  base  coin  the  best  event 
To  the  untried  experiment  ? 

'T  was  an  old  couple,  says  the  poet, 

That  lodged  the  gods  and  did  not  know  it; 

Touth  sees  and  knows  them  as  they  were 

Before  Olympus'  top  was  bare; 

From  Swampscot's  flats  his  eye  divine 

Sees  Venus  rocking  on  the  brine, 

With  lucent  limbs,  that  somehow  scatter  a 

Charm  that  turns  DoU  to  Cleopatra ; 

Bacchus  (that  now  is  scarce  induced 

To  give  Eld's  lagging  blood  a  boost). 

With  cymbals'  clang  and  pards  to  draw 

him. 
Divine  as  Ariadne  saw  him. 
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Storms  through  Youth's  pulse  nith  all  his 

And  wins  new  ludiea  in  his  brain; 
Apollo  (with  the  uld  a  trope, 
A  sort  o[  finer  Mister  Pope), 
Apollo  —  but  the  Muse  forbids: 
At  his  approach  cast  down  thy  lids, 
Aod  think  it  joj  enough  to  hear 
Far  off  his  arrows  singing  clear; 
He  knows  enough  who  silent  kuowa 
The  quiver  chiming  as  ho  goes; 
He  telb  too  much  who  e'er  betrays 
The  shining  Archer's  secret  ways. 

Dew    Friend,   you   're    right    and   I    am 

My  quibbles  ace  not  worth  a  song. 

And  I  Bophisticalty  tease 

Mf  fancy  sad  to  tricks  like  these. 

I  could  not  cheat  you  if  I  uould; 

Ton  know  me  and  my  jesting  mood. 

Mere  surface-foam,  for  pride  concealing 

The  purpose  of  my  deeper  feeling. 

I  have  not  spilt  one  drop  of  joj 

Poured  in  the  senses  of  the  boy, 

Nor  Nature  fails  my  walks  to  bless 

With  all  her  golden  inwardness; 

And  as  blind  nestlings,  unafraid, 

Stretch  up  wide-mouthed  to  every  shade 

By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred, 

Taking  it  for  the  mother-bird. 

So,  when  God's  shadow,  which  is  light, 

Unheralded,  by  day  or  night, 

My  wakening  uistincts  falls  across, 

In  my  heart's  neat  half -conscious  things 
Stir  with  a  helpless  sense  of  wings. 
Lift  themselves  up,  and  tremble  long 
With  premonitions  sweet  of  song. 

Be  patient,  and  perhaps  (who  knows  7) 

These  may  be  winged  one  day  like  those ; 

If  thrushes,  close-embowered  to  sing. 

Pierced  throughwitb  June's  delicious  sting; 

If  swallows,  their  half-hour  to  run 

Star-breasted  in  the  setting  sun. 

At  first  they  're  but  the  u^edged  proem. 

Or  soDgless  schedule  of  a  poem; 

When  from  the  shell  they  're  hardly  dry 

If  some  folks  thrust  them  forth,  must  I  ? 

But  let  me  end  with  a  coraparisoD 

Kever  yet  hit  upon  by  e'er  a  sou 

-   ■ n  Apollo, 


(And  there  's  where  I  shall  beat  them  hoU 

If  he  indeed 's  no  courtly  St.  John, 
But,  as  West  said,  a  Mohawk  Injun.) 
A  poem  's  like  a  cruise  for  whales: 
Through  untried  seas  the  hunter  sails, 
His  prow  dividing  waters  known 
To  the  blue  iceberg's  hulk  alone;  ^^ 

At  last,  on  farthest  edge  of  day,  ^H 

He  marks  the  smoky  puff  of  spray;  ^H 
Then  with  bent  oara  the  shallop  flies  ^| 
To  where  the  basking  quarry  lies;  ^H 

Then  the  eicitement  of  the  strife. 
The  crimsoned  wares,  —  ah,  this  ia  life ! 

But,  tbe  dead  plunder  once  secured 
And  safe  beside  the  vessel  moored,  h 

All  that  had  stirred  the  blood  before  ^M 
Is  so  much  blubber,  nothing  more,  ^H 

(I  mean  no  pun,  nor  image  so  ^^M 

Mere  sentimental  verse,  you  know,)         ^B 
And  all  is  tedium,  smoke,  and  aoil, 
In  trying  out  the  ni 


Yes,  this  ii  lifel    And  so  the  bud 
Through  briny  deserts,  never  scarred 
Since  Noah's  keel,  a  subject  seeks. 
And  lies  upon  the  watch  for  weeks; 
That  once  harpooned  and  helpless  lying, 
What  follows  is  but  weary  trying. 

Now  I  've  a  notion,  if  a  jwet 
Beat  up  for  themes,  his  versa  will  show  it; 
I  wait  for  subjects  that  hunt  me. 
By  day  or  night  won't  let  me  be, 
And  bang  about  me  like  a  curse, 
Till  they  have  made  me  into  verse. 
From  line  to  line  my  fingers  tease 
Beyond  my  knowledge,  as  the  bees 
Build  no  new  cell  till  tbose  before 
With  limpid  summer-sweet  run  o'er; 
Then,  if  I  neither  sine  nor  shine, 
Is  it  the  subject's  fault,  or  mine  ? 
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How  strange  are  the  freaks  of  memoryt 
The  lessons  of  life  we  forget. 

While  a  trifle,  a  trick  of  color, 
In  the  wonderful  web  is  set,  — 

Set  by  some  mordant  of  fancy. 
And,  spite  of  the  wear  and  t( 
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Of  tune  or  distanoe  or  tronUey 
Imiste  OQ  its  right  to  be  there. 

A  ehmnee  had  hrooght  na  together; 


Our  talk 


of 


We  were  llothill|^  one  to  the  other, 
But  a  ahort  hiuf-hoor'a  reaooroe. 

We  mke  of  Freneh  aeting  and  actofiy 

And  their  easj»  natural  wa^: 
Of  the  weather,  for  it  waa  rainiiuf 

Aa  we  droTe  home  from  the  p&j. 

We  debated  the  social  nothings 
We  bore  oaraelyea  ao  to  diacuaa; 

The  thonderooa  romorB  of  battle 
Were  ailent  the  while  for  oa. 

Arrifed  at  her  door,  we  left  her 
With  a  drxppinglj  hurried  adieo. 

And  our  wheels  went  eronching  the  grayel 
Of  the  oak-darkened  aTenne. 

Aa  we  drore  awaj  through  the  shadow, 
The  candle  she  held  in  the  door 

Ytook  rain-Tamished  tree-trunk  to   tree- 
trunk 
Flashed  fainter,  and  flashed  no  more; — 

Flaahed  fainter,  then  wholly  faded 
Before  we  had  passed  the  wood; 

But  the  light  of  the  face  behind  it 
Went  with  me  and  stayed  for  good. 

The  Tision  of  scarce  a  moment, 
And  hardly  marked  at  the  time. 

It  comes  unbidden  to  haunt  me. 
Like  a  scrap  of  ballad-riiyme. 

Had  she  beauty?   Well,  not  what  they  call 
so; 

Too  may  find  a  thousand  as  fair; 
And  yet  there  's  her  face  in  my  memory 

With  no  special  claim  to  be  there. 

As  I  sit  sometimes  in  the  twilight, 
And  call  back  to  life  in  the  coals 

Old  faces  and  hopes  and  ^neies 

Long  buried,  (g^ood  rest  to  their  souls!) 

Her  &ce  shines  out  in  the  embers; 

I  see  her  holding  the  light. 
And  hear  the  crunch  of  the  g^vel 

And  the  sweep  of  the  rain  that  night. 


rr  is  a  faoe  that  eao  noTer  grow  older, 
That  noTer  eao  part  with  ita  gleam, 

T  is  a  graeioos  poaseasion  f orerei^ 
For  ia  it  not  all  a  dream  ? 


TO  H.  W.  L. 

ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  27TH  FKBRUA&Y,  1867 


a 


27,18S7. 


''Mt  dxab  Lohofkux>w, — On  lookiqf 
baek,  I  find  that  oar  penonal  inteieoiiEae  ii  Bov 
of  nearly  thirty  yean'  date.  It  began  on  jraar 
part  ia  a  note  acknowledging  my  CZoft  fom 
mueh  more  kindly  than  it  deaerrod.  SinM 
tiien  it  has  zqwned  into  friendshm,  aad  tee 
has  nerer  been  a  jar  between  QB.  Iftiierelied 
been,  it  woold  eerCainlr  haTe  beenmyfnih 
and  not  yoon.  F^ienduiip  is  eaDed  the  wm 
of  life,  and  there  eerCainly  is  a  stimnlnB  b  H 
that  wanna  and  inspires  as  we  grow  oUn 
Oars  should  have  some  body  to  hare  kept  10 
long. 

**J[  planned  yon  a  little  suiprise  in  the  Ad- 
veriiMtr  for  your  birthdi^  breakfast.  I  hope 
my  nosegay  did  not  spoil  the  flsror  of  you 
coffee.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  make  one  tet 
win  wholly  please,  for  some  flowers  will  not 
hear  to  be  nandled  without  wilting,  aad  tbe 
kind  I  have  tried  to  make  a  pretty  hmieh  off  11 
of  that  Tariety.   But  let  me  hope  the  best  fram 

>ur  VindnesB,  if  not  from  their  eolor  or  per- 


^  In  ease  they  should  please  you  (and  be- 
cause there  was  one  mirorint  in  tne  Advtrtimr^ 
and  two  phrases  whioh  1  haTe  now  made  moce 
to  my  imnd),  I  have  copied  them  that  yon 
might  have  them  in  my  own  handwritinfr.  In 
print,  you  see,  I  hare  omitted  Uie  teu-tale 
ciphers — notthat  there  was  an3rthing  to  rmet 
in  them,  for  we  haTe  a  proTerbial  phrase  'like 
sizty '  whidi  implifls  not  only  unabated  but  ex- 
traordinary Tigor. 

**  Wishing  you  as  many  happy  returns  as  a 
wise  man  should  deore,  I  remam  always  affe^ 
tionately  yours,  J.  R.  L."    LetUrt  L  378,  379. 

I  incED  not  praise  the  sweetnees  of  his  song, 
Where    limpid    verse  to  limpid  Terse 
succeeds 
Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing  lest 

he  wrong 
The  new  moon"s  mirrored  skiff,  he  slidea 
along, 
FoU  without  noise,  and  whispen  in  his 


With  loving  bteath  of   all  the  winds  his 

Is  blowQ   about  the   world,  but   to  his 
fHeuds 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behiod  his  f&me, 
Anfl    Love  steals  sbylj  through   the  load 
acelsim 
To  murmuc  a  God  bless  you  1  and  there 


As  I  iDDS«  backward  up  the  checkered 
yeara 
Wherein  so  much  was  given,  so  much 
was  lost, 
Blesdngs  in  both  kinds,  such  as   cheapen 

But  hush  1  this  is  not  for  profaner  ears; 
Let  them  diiulc  molten  peatls  nor  dream 
the  cost. 

Some  suck  up  poison  from  a  sorrow's  core. 
As   naught   but   nightshade   grew  upon 
earth's  ground; 
Love  tanied  all  his  to  heart's-ease,  and  the 


B  tried  his  bastious,  she  but  forced  a 


V    Tiflxlirig  to  svreetei  manhood  and  more 
■  Bound. 

I   £nn  aa  %  wind-waved  fountain's  swapng 
I  shade 

Seemis  of  mixed  race,  a  gray  wraith  shot 

with  snn. 

So  through  bis  trial  faith  translucent  rayed 

^DU  darkness,  half  disnatured  so,  betrayed 

A  heart  of  sonshine  that  would  fain 


Sorelv  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may  stay 
And  of  its  purpose  cheat  the  charmed 

If  oar  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a  lay. 
He   shall   not   go,   although   his   presence 

And  the  next  age  in  praise  shall  double 

Lon^  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty-sweet 
As  graoions  natures  find  his  song  to  be; 

May  Age  steal  on  with  softlj-cadenced  feet 
Ufing  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 
""  '   '■■  '  — se  is  harsher-toned 


"  WhUa  I  wai  most  nnwoU,"  Lowall  wrote 
to  a  frienil,  September  21,  I6T5,  "  I  conid  not 
find  any  reading  that  would  Kclude  me  from 
myself  till  ono  day  I  bethought  me  of  CkI- 
deron.  1  took  down  a  volumu  of  his  plays, 
and  in  half  an  hour  was  corupletely  absorbed. 
He  is  surely  one  of  the  moet  m^rvelloiu  of 
poeta-  I  have  recorded  my  debt  to  him  in  a 
poem,  Tht  Nightingale  ia  the  Study." 

"  Coke  forth  I "  my  catbird  calls  to  me, 

"  And  hear  me  sing  a  cavatina 
That,  in  this  old  famuar  tree. 

Shall  hang  a  garden  of  Alcina.  I 

"  These  buttercups  shall  brim  with  vrine       i 
Beyond  all  Lesbian  juice  or  MasMo; 

May  not  New  England  be  divine  ? 
My  ode  to  ripening  summer  classic  ? 

"  Or,  if  to  me  you  will  not  hark. 

By  Beaver  Brook  a  thrush  is  ringing 

Till  alt  the  alder-coverts  dark 
Seem  sunshine-dappled   with  his  sing- 


"Come  out  beneath  the  unmostered  sky, 
With  its  emancipating  spaces, 

And  learn  to  sing  as  well  as  1, 
Without  premeditated  graces. 

"  What  boot  your  many-volumed  gains. 
Those  withered  leaves  forever  turning. 

To  win,  at  best,  tot  all  your  pains, 
A  nature  mummy-wrapt  in  learning  7 

"  The  leaves  wherein  true  wisdom  lies 

On  living  trees  the  sun  are  drinking; 
Those  white  clouds,  drowsing  through  the 

Grew  not  so  beautiful  by  thinking. 

"  ■  Come  out  I  *  with  me  the  oriole  cries, 
Escape  the  demon  that  pursues  you ! 

And,  hark,  the  cnokoo  weatherwise, 

Still  hidjng  farther  onward,  wooes  you." 

"Alas,  dear  friend,  that,  all  my  days, 
Hast  poured  from  that  syringa  uiicket 

The  quamtly  discontinuous  lays 
To  whioh  I  hold  a  season-ticket. 
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**  A  leasoii-tioket  cheaply  bought 
With  a  dessert  of  pufered  berries. 

And  who  so  oft  my  soal  hast  caught 
With  mom  and  evening  voluntaries^ 

M  Deem  me  not  faithless,  if  all  day 
Among  my  dusty  books  I  linger, 

Nojpipe,  like  thee,  for  June  to  play 
With  fancy-led,  half-conscious  finger. 

**  A  bird  lA  sineine  in  my  brain 

cies. 
Gay,  tra^c,  rapt,  right  heart  of  Spain 
Fed  with  the  sap  of  old  romances. 

**  I  ask  no  ampler  skies  than  those 
His  magic  music  rears  above  me, 

No  falser  friends,  no  truer  foes,  — 
And  does  not  Doiia  Clara  love  me  ? 

**  Cloaked  shapes,  a  twan^g  of  guitars, 
A  rush  of  feet,  and  rapiers  clashing. 

Then  silence  deep  with  breathless  stars, 
And  overhead  a  white  hand  flashing. 

M  O  music  of  all  moods  and  climes. 
Vengeful,  forgiving,  sensuous,  saintly. 

Where  still,  between  Uie  Christian  chimes, 
The  Moorish  cymbal  tinkles  &intly ! 

**  O  life  borne  lightly  in  the  hand, 
For  friend   or   foe   with  grace  Castil- 
ian  I 
O  valley  safe  in  Fancy's  land, 
Not  tramped  to  mud  yet  by  the  mil- 
lion I 

«  Bird  of  to-dav,  thy  sones  are  stale 
To  his,  my  smger  of  aU  weathers. 

My  Calderon,  my  nightingale, 
My  Arab  soul  in  Spanish  feathers. 

**  Ah,  friend,  these  singers  dead  so  long, 
And  still,  Grod  knows,  in  purgatory. 

Give  its  best  sweetness  to  all  song. 
To  Nature's  self  her  better  glory." 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT 

Men  say  the  sullen  instrument. 
That,  from  the  Master's  bow. 
With  pangs  of  joy  or  woe, 


Feels  music's  soul  through  every  fibre  isoti 

Whispers  the  ravishea  strings 
More  than  he  knew  or  meant ; 
Old  summers  in  its  memory  ^ow ; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings  ; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  springs  ; 
And  mixes  with  its  mood 
All  it  dreamed  when  it  stood 
In  the  murmurous  pine-wood 
Long  ago! 

The  magical  moonlight  then 

Steeped  every  bou^h  and  cone  ; 
The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 

Came  dim  from  the  distance  blown  ; 
The  wind  throueh  its  glooms  sang  low, 
And  it  swayea  to  and  fro 
With  delight  as  it  stood. 
In  the  wonderful  wood. 
Long  ago  1 

O  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 
That  only  said.  Live  and  rejoioe  ? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  ana  reasons. 
But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice  ? 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their 
blowing. 
When  Nature  and  we  were  peers, 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years  ? 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn  juiMi 
Too  fine  for  earth's  sordid  uses  ? 
Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen 

All  I  feel,  all  I  know  ? 
Doth  my  heart  overween  ? 
Or  could  it  have  been 
Long  ago  ? 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me. 

An  odor  from  Dreamland  sent. 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  niffh  me 

Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went, 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  I  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere. 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not. 

Like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear 
That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 
A  something  so  shy,  it  would  shame  it 

To  make  it  a  show, 
A  something  too  vague,  could  I  name  it. 

For  others  to  know. 
As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it, 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it, 
Long  ago ! 


THE  FOOT-PATH 
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And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over, 

Tlus  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain, 
Coold  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover^ 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover, 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again, 
Conld  I  but  speak  it  and  show  it, 
This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain. 
That  baffles  and  lores  me  so, 
The  world  should  once  more  have  a  poet, 
Snoh  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad, 
Long  ago  I 


THE  FOOT-PATH 

It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hill 

Through  sallow  slopes  of  upland  bare. 

And  Fancy  climbs  with  f oot-nJl  still 
Its  narrowing  curves  that  end  in  air. 

By  day,  a  warmer-hearted  blue 

Stoops  softly  to  that  topmost  swell ; 

Its  thread-like  windings  seem  a  clue 
To  gracious  climes  where  all  is  welL 

By  night,  far  yonder,  I  surmise 

An  ampler  world  than  clips  my  ken. 

Where  the  ^reat  stars  of  happier  skies 
Commingle  nobler  fates  oiAien. 

I  look  and  long,  then  haste  me  home. 
Still  master  of  my  secret  rare  ; 

Once  tried,  the  path  would  end  in  Rome, 
But  now  it  leads  me  everywhere. 

Forever  to  the  new  it  guides. 

From  former  good,  old  overmuch  ; 

What  Nature  for  her  poets  hides, 
'T  is  wiser  to  divine  than  dutch. 

The  bird  I  list  hath  never  come 
Within  the  scope  of  mortal  ear  ; 

My  prying  step  would  make  him  dumb, 
And  the  fair  tree,  his  shelter,  sear. 

Behind  the  hill,  behind  the  sky, 
Behind  my  inmost  thought,  he  sings ; 


No  feet  avail ;  to  hear  it  nigh, 

The  song  itself  must  lend  the  wings. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird  close  hid,  and  raise 
Those  angel  stairways  in  my  brain, 

That  climb  from  these  low- vaulted  days 
To  spacious  sunshines  far  from  pain. 

Sing  when  thou  wilt,  enchantment  fleet, 
I  leave  thy  covert  haunt  untrod, 

And  envy  Science  not  her  feat 
To  nuUce  a  twice-told  tale  of  God. 

They  said  the  fairies  tript  no  more, 
And  long  ago  that  Pan  was  dead; 

'T  was  but  that  fools  preferred  to  bore 
Earth's  rind  inch-deep  for  truth  instead. 

Pan  leaps  and  pipes  all  summer  lone, 
The  uiries  dance  each  full-mooned  night. 

Would  we  but  doff  our  lenses  strong, 
And  trust  our  wiser  eyes'  delight. 

City  of  Elf-land,  just  without 

Our  seeing,  marvel  ever  new. 
Glimpsed  in  fair  weather,  a  sweet  doubt 

Sketched-in,  mirage-like,  on  the  blue, 

I  build  thee  in  yon  sunset  cloud. 

Whose  edge  allures  to  climb  the  height; 
I  hear  thy  drowned  bells,  inly-loud. 

From  still  pools  dusk  with  dreams  of 
night. 

Thy  gates  are  shut  to  hardiest  will. 
Thy  countersign  of  long-lost  speech,  — 

Those  fountained  courts,  those  chambers 
stiU, 
Fronting  Time's  far  East, who  shall  reach? 

I  know  not,  and  will  never  pry. 
But  trust  our  human  heart  for  all; 

Wonders  that  from  the  seeker  fly 
Into  an  open  sense  may  iaJL 

Hide  in  thine  own  soul,  and  surprise 
The  password  of  the  unwary  elves; 

Seek  it,  thou  canst  not  bribe  their  spies; 
Unsought,  they  whisper  it  themselves. 
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THE  WASHERS  OF  THE  SHROUD 

OCTOBER,   1861 

Lowdl  wrote  at  some  lengrth  to  C.  £.  Norton 
Oftiiftifmfy»g  the  prodaction  A  this  poem. 

Xunrooo,  Oet.  12, 1861. 

•  •  .  Yon  viged  me  to  read  poetry —  to  feed 
mjMlf  on  bee  bread  —so  that  I  might g^  into 
the  mood  of  writinfi^  some.  Well,  I  haTe  n't  been 
reading  any,  bnt  I  hoDe  written  something  ^- 
whether  poetry  or  no  I  oannot  tell  yet.  Bnt  I 
want  yon  to  like  it  if  yon  can.  Leigh  Hnnt 
speaks  somewhere  of  onr  writing  things  for  par- 
tionlar  people,  and  wondering  as  we  write  if 
snoh  or  snoh  a  one  will  like  it.  Jnst  so  I 
thought  of  yon,  after  I  had  written — for  while 
I  was  writing  I  was  wholly  absorbed.  I  had 
jnst  two  daTS  allowed  me  by  Fields  for  the 
KoTember  Atlantic,  and  I  got  it  done.  It  had 
been  in  my  head  some  time,  and  when  yon  see 
it  yon  will  remember  my  having  spoken  to  yon 
about  it.  Indeed,  I  owe  it  to  you,  for  the  hint 
oame  from  one  of  those  booln  of  Sonyestre's 
you  lent  me — the  Breton  legends.  The  writ- 
ing took  hold  of  me  enough  to  leaye  me  tired 
out  and  to  satisfy  me  entirely  as  to  what  was 
the  original  of  my  head  and  back  pains.  But 
whether  it  is  c^ood  or  not,  I  am  not  yet  far 
enough  off  to  say.  But  do  like  it,  if  you  can. 
fields  says  it  is  "  splendid,"  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  —  bnt  then  I  read  it  to  him,  which  is  half 
the  battle.  I  beg^n  it  as  a  lyric,  but  it  toould 
be  too  aphoristic  for  that,  and  finally  flatly 
refused  to  sing  at  any  price.  So  I  submit- 
ted, took  to  pentameters,  and  only  hope  the 
thoughts  are  good  enough  to  be  preseryed  in 
the  ice  of  the  colder  and  almost  glacier-slow 
measure.  I  think  I  have  done  weU  —  in  some 
stanzas  at  least — and  not  wasted  words.  It 
is  about  present  matters  —  but  abstract  enough 
to  be  above  the  newspapers.  .  .  . 

Along  a  river-side,  I  know  not  where, 
I  walked  one  night  in  mystery  of  dream; 
A  chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my 

hair. 
To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid 

gleam 
Of  a   moon-wraith   that   waned   through 

haunted  air. 


Pftle  fireflies  pulfled  within  the  mmdow' 

mist 
Their   halos,   wayering  thisUa  downt  of 

light; 
The  loon,  that  seemed  to  mock  some  goblin 

tzyst. 
Laughed;  and  the  echoes,  huddling  in  if- 

tnght, 
like  Odin's  hoonds,  fled  baying  down  tin 

night. 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smote  my 


A  movement  in  the  stream  that  checked 

my  breath: 
Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer  ? 
Bat  something   said,  '^This  water  is  of 

Death  I 
The  Sisters  wash  a  shrond, — ill  thing  to 

heart'' 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient  Three 
Known  to  the  Greek's  and  to  the  Ncftii- 

man's  creed, 
That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  ^ee^ 
Still  crooning",  as  they  weaye  their  endkis 

brede, 
One  song:  **  Time  was.  Time  is,  and  Time 

shall  be." 

No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I  had 

deemed. 
But  fur  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow. 
To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed; 
Something  too  high  for  joy,  too  deep  for 

sorrow, 
Thrilled  in  tiieir  tones,  and   from  their 

faces  gleamed. 

**  Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they  have 

strawn," 
So  sang  they,  working  at  their  task  the 

while; 
**  The  fatal  raiment  most  be  cleansed  ere 

dawn: 
For   Austria?    Italy?    the    Sea- Queen's 

isle? 
O'er  what  ouenched  grandeur  must  onr 

shroua  be  drawn  ? 


"  Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer 

That  gathered  States   like  children  round 

bia  knees. 
That  tsined  the  wave  to  be  hie  posting- 
Feller  of  forests,  linker  of  the  seas, 
Bridge- l)uildcF,  hammerer,  joimgeat  son  of 

Thor's? 

"  What   make   we,   murmur'st  thou  ?  and 

what  are  we  ? 
When  empires  must   be  wound,  we   bring 

the  shrond. 
The  time^ld  web  of  the  implacable  Three: 
Is  it  too  coarse  for   him,  the   young  and 

proud  ? 
Earth's   mightiest  deigned   to   wear  it,  — 

why  not  he  7  " 

"  Is  there  no  hope?  "  I  moaned, "  so  strong, 

so  fair! 
Our  Fowler  whose  proud  biid  would  brook 

erewhile 
No  rival's  swoop  in  iill  our  western  airl 
Gather  the  mvens,  then,  in  funeral  file 
For  him,  lito'a  morn  yet  golden  in  his  hair? 

"Leave    me    not   hopeless,   ;e   unpityiug 

dames  I 
I  see,  half  seeing.    Tell  me,  ye  who  scanned 
The  stara.  Earth's  elders,  stUl  must  noblest 

Be  traced  apon  oblivious  ocean-sands? 
Uiut  Uesper  join   the   wailing   ghosts   of 


"Wien  grass-blades  stiffen  with  red  battle- 

Te  deem  we  choose  the  victor  and  the  slain ; 
Bay,  choose  we  them  that  shall  be  leal  and 

To  the  heart's  longing,  the  high  faith  of 

brain? 
Tet  there  the  victory  lies,  if  ye  bat  knew. 

"llkree  roots  bear  up  Dominion:  Know- 
led^,  Will,  — 

^RieM  twam  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet 
the  third,  — 

Obedience,  —  'tis  the  great  tap-root  that 
still, 

Knitiound  the  rook  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred, 

Tbottgfa  Heaven  -  loosed  tempests  spend 
their  ntmost  skill. 


"  Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper?  T  is  not 

Denounce  it,  but  the  Law  before  all  time: 
The  brave  makes  danger  opportunity; 
The  wareier,  paltering  with  the  uhance  sub- 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril:  which  shall  Hesper  be? 
"  Hath  he  let  vultures  climb  his  eagle's 
To  make  Jove's  bolts  purveyors  of  their 
Hath  he  the  Many's  plaudits  found  more 

Than  Wisdom  ?   held  Opinion's  wind  for 

Law? 
Theu  let  bim  hearken  for  the  doomster's 
feet! 

"Rough  are  the  steps,  slow-hewn  in  flint- 
States  climb  to  power  by;  slippery  those 

with  gold 
Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal  mock: 
No  chafferer's  hand  shall  long  the  sceptre 

hold. 

Who,  given  a  Fate  to  shape,  would  sell  the 
block. 

"  We  sing  old  Sagas,  songs  of  weal  and  woe. 
Mystic  because  too  cheaply  understood; 
Dark  sayings  are  not  ours;  men  hear  and 

See  Evil  weak,  see  strength  alone  in  Good, 
Yet  hope  to  stem  God's  fire  with  walls  of 


"Time  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time  Is.   - 
That  offers  choice  of  glory  or  of  gloora; 
The  solver  makes  Time  Shall   Be  surely 

his. 
But  hasten,  Sisters!  for  even  now  the  tomb 
Grates  its   slow  hinge  and  calls  from  the 

"But  not  for  him,"  I  cried,  "not  yet  for 

him. 
Whose  large   horizon,  westering,  star  bj 

Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  Ocean's 

The  simset  shuts  the  world  with  golden  bar. 
Not  yet  his  thews  shall  fail,  his  eye  grow 
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^  HiB  shall  be  larger  manhood,  saved  for 
those 

lliat  walk  anblenchiiig  throagh  the  trial- 
fires  ; 

Not  suffering,  bat  faint  heart,  is  wont  of 
woes, 

And  he  no  base-bom  son  <if  oraven  sires, 

Whose  eye  need  blench  confronted  with  his 
foes. 

**  Tears  may  be  oars,  bat  proad,  for  those 

who  win 
Death's  royal  parple  in  the  foeman's  lines; 
Peace,  too,  brings  tears  ;  and  mid  the  bat- 
tle-din, 
.  The  wiser  ear  some  text  of  God  divines, 
y  For  the  sheathed    blade  may  rast  with 
/  darker  sin. 

"  Grod,  ffive  us  peaoel  not  such  as  lulls  to 

sleep, 
But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose 

knit! 
And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep. 
Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle-lanterns  lit. 
And  her  leashed  thunders   gathering  for 

their  leap! " 

So  cried  I  with  clenched  hands  and  passion- 
ate pain, 

Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side; 

Again  the  loon  laughed  mocking,  and 
again 

The  echoes  bayed  far  down  the  night  and 
died, 

Wlule  waking  I  recaUed  my  wandering 
bram. 


TWO   SCENES    FROM   THE   LIFE 
OF   BLONDEL 

AUTUMN,  1863 

Scene  I.  —  Near  a  castle  in  Germany, 

'T  WERE  no  bard  task,  perchance,  to  win 

The  popular  laurel  for  my  song  ; 
'T  were  only  to  comply  with  sin. 

And  own  the  crown,  though  snatched  by 
wrong: 
Rather  Truth's  chaplet  let  me  wear. 

Though  sharp  as  death  its  thorns  may 
sting; 
Loyal  to  Loyalty,  I  bear 

No  badge  but  of  my  rightful  king. 


Patient  by  town  and  tower  I  wait, 

Or  o'er  the  blustering  moorland  go; 
I  buy  no  praise  at  cheaper  rate. 

Or  what  faint  hearts  may  Jhncj  so; 
For  me,  no  joy  in  lady's  bower. 

Or  hall,  or  tourney,  will  I  sing. 
Till  the  slow  stars  wheel  round  the  hour 

That  crowns  my  hero  and  my  king. 

While  all  the  land  runs  red  with  strife, 

And  wealth  is  won  by  pedler^srimes. 
Let  who  will  find  content  in  life 

And  tinkle  in  unmanly  rhymes; 
I  wait  and  seek ;  through  dark  and  light, 

Safe  in  my  heart  my  hope  I  brinf. 
Till  I  once  more  my  faith  may  pli^t 

To  him  my  whole  soul  owns  her  king. 

When  power  is  filched  by  drone  and  dolt, 

And,  with  caught  breath  and  flajiti^ng  eye, 
Her  knuckles  whitening  round  the  IxSt, 

Vengeance  leans  eager  from  the  sky, 
While  this  and  that  the  people  ffoess. 

And  to  the  skirts  of  praters  cung, 
Who  court  the  crowd  they  should  compress, 

I  turn  in  scorn  to  seek  my  king. 

Shut  in  what  tower  of  darkling  chance 

Or  dungeon  of  a  narrow  doom, 
Dream'st  thou  of  battle-axe  and  lance 

That  for  the  Cross  make  crashing  room  7 
Gomel  with  hushed  breath  the  b^Se  waits 

In  the  wild  van  thy  mace's  swing; 
YIThile  doubters  parley  with  their  utes, 

Make  thou  thine  own  and  ours,  my  Idng! 

O  strong  to  keep  upright  the  old. 

And  wise  to  buttress  with  the  new, 
Prudent,  as  only  are  the  bold. 

Clear-eyed,  as  only  are  the  true. 
To  foes  benign,  to  friendship  stem, 

Litent  to  imp  Law's  broken  wing, 
Who  would  not  die,  if  death  might  earn 

The  right  to  kiss  thy  hand,  my  king  ? 

Scene  II.  —  An  Inn  near  the  Chateau  of 

Chains. 

Well,  the  whole  thing  is  over,  and  here  I  sit 
With  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  milk-score 
of  gashes. 
And  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  must  e'en  warm 
my  witi 
Since  what's  left  of  youth's  flame  is  a 
head  flecked  with  ashes. 


1  remember  I  «st  in  this  *ery  same  inn,  — 
I  was  jiouDg  tben,  and  one  joong  man 
thonght  1  was  handaome,  — 
I  had  foundout  what  prison  King  Richard 

And  was  ipumng  for  iDogland  to  push  on 
the  raasom. 

Haw  I  scoroed  the  dull  souls  that  sat  ^Z' 
iling  around 
And  knew  not  my  secret  nor  recked  my 
derision  I 
Letthe  world  sink  or  swim,  John  or  Richard 
be  crowued. 
All  one,  so  the  beei-tai  got  lenient  revi- 

How  little  I  dreamed,  as  I  tramped  up  and 

That  granting   our  wish  one  of  Fate's 
saddest  jokes  isl 
I  bad  mine  with  a  vengeance,  —  mj  king 

And  made  his  whole  business  to  break 
other  folks's. 

I  might  as  weU  join  in  the  safe  old  turn, 

A  hero  's  on  excellent  loadstar,  —  but, 

What  infinite  odds  'twitt  a,  hero  to  come 

And  TOOT  only  too  palpable  hero  in  esse  I 
Precisely  the  odds  (such  examples  are  rife) 
Twixt  the  poem  conceived  and  the  rhyme 
we  m^e  show  of, 
Twilt  the  boy's  moming  dream  and  the 
wake-up  of  life, 
Iwixt  the   Blondel  God  meant  and  a 
Blondel  I  know  oft 

Bnt  the  world 's  better  off,  I  'm  convinced 

Than  tf  heroes,  like  bnjis,  could  be  bought 
for  a  pemiy 
To  regnrd  all  mankind  as  their  haltered 
milch-cow. 
And  just  oare  (or  themselves.     Well, 
God  cares  for  the  many; 
Fop  aomehow  the  poor  old  Earth  blunders 

Each  son  of  hers  adding  his  mite  of  nn- 

And,  choosing  the  sure  way  of  coming  out 

Gets  to  port  OS  the  neit  generation  will 
witness. 


You  think  her  old  ribi  hftve  oome  all  cmlk- 

ing  through. 
If  a  whisk  of  Fate's  broom  snap  yonr 

cobweb  asunder; 
But  her  rivets  were  clinched  by  a  wiser 

And  our  sins  cannot  push  the  Lord's  right 
hand  from  under. 
Better  one  honest  man  who  can  wait  for 
God's  mind 
In  our  poor  shifting  scene  here  though 
heroes  were  plentvl 
Better  one  bite,  at  forty,  of  Truth's  bitter 

Than  the  hot  wine  that  gushed  from  the 
vintage  of  twenty! 

I  see  it  all  now:  when  I  wanted  a  king, 
'T  was  the  kingship  that  failed  in  myself 
I  was  seeking,  — 
T  is  so  mnch  less  easy  to  do  than  to  sing. 
So  much  simpler  to  reign  by  a  proxy 
than  be  kiugl 
Yes,  I  think  I  do  see:  after  all 's  said  and 
sung, 
Take  this  one  rule  of  life  and  you  never 
will  rue  it,— 
'T  is  but  do  your  own  duty  and  hold  your 
own  tongue 
And  Blondel  were  royal  himself,  if  he 
knew  itt 


MEMORI^  POSITUM 

R.  G.  SHAW 

In  a  letter  U>  Colonel  Shaw's  mother,  written 
Angiut  28,  ISaS,  Lowell  says:  "I  bave  been 
writing  BomBthiDt;  abont  Robert ;  aud  if,  after 
kseping  B  little  while,  it  ahonlil  turn  oat  to  be 
a  poem  I  iIibI]  print  it,  but  nut  unless  I  think 
it  name  way  worthy  of  what  I  feel,  however, 
for  the  best  verHfl  falls  short  of  noble  linn^ 
and  dying*  snoh  as  his-  1  would  rather  havs 
my  name  known  and  blest,  as  his  will  be, 
tluDUgh  all  the  hovels  of  an  ontciut  race,  than 
blaring  from  al]  the  trumpets  of  repute."  He 
kept  the  poem  three  months  and  then  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fields,— "You  know  I  ouif  yon  a 
poem  —  lux  in  my  reckoning,  and  bore  is  one 
of  them.  It  this  is  not  to  voor  njlod,  I  can 
hammer  yon  out  another.  1  have  a  feeling 
that  some  of  it  is  goad —  but  is  it  too  long?  1 
want  to  fling  my  leaf  on  dear  Shaw'a  grava. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  stifFening  the  feet  of 
my  verae*  a  little,  in  order  to  give  thar"  ~  '^"') 
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«#  ffaw  immwia  tiMd.  But  I  ooncMiTed  it  so, 
mm4  m  it  ir««ld  1m.  I  wanted  the  poem  a 
fettfo  w^mmmmdal,  perhafM  I  haye  made  it  ohii- 
w»fj,  hmi  tell  me  Just  how  it  strikee  yon, 
mm  4tm\  be  afraid  ii  my  nenrei.  They  can 
ecaad  araeh  in  the  way  of  friendly  franlmeee, 
wmA  Mklee,  I  find  I  am  aoqniring  a  Tioe  of 
MMNleety  m  I  ktow  older." 

fa  awHher  letter,  when  epeakinc^  of  the  dis- 
ilaetlofi  between  odei  for  the  oloeet  and  odea 
ittr  reeltatlon,  he  layi :  **  I  ohoee  my  meaenree 
with  my  earn  open.  So  I  did  in  writing  the 
pfurffl  on  liob  Hhaw.  That  i«  reguUr  beoaoie 
ffieant  only  to  be  read,  and  b^oie  alao  I 
Ihouif ht  it  ehoitld  haye  in  the  form  of  iti  etania 
wmietliinir  of  the  formality  of  an  epitaph.*' 

When,  in  the  laat  itania,  Lowell  wrote 

**  I  write  of  ooe* 
While  with  din  •>«•  I  think  of  three,** 

IIm  reader  recialle  that  movinff  paMege  in  No.  X. 
of  the  eeoond  eerini  of  Bigfow  Papers^  where 
Mr.  Ilfieea  lllgluw  in  hia  homely  speech  busts 
forth  I  — 

**  Why,  hetn*l  I  hvld  *em  on  my  knMT 
tnd  n*l  I  love  to  mo  *em  erowle*, 
Tlime  likely  ledt  •■  wel  ooaM  be,**  — 

And  one  kuuwi  of  whom  LowsU  was  thinking* 

t 

IIknkatii  thi»  tnN«, 
M^  lifuhiiiir  fri<»mU  in  this  dear  spot, 
HtMi  now  tw  ¥yi^  that  see  them  iiot» 
I  liimr  t\w  atttuniiiiJ  br««ie 
Vftkkp  \\w  dry  lumvtNi  to  si|rh  for  gbdnsn 

WhleiHkriiiir  vajni<k  tmi^tts  t^obUrtoi^ 

I  iiHir,  nmtUme  as  tK<^  sm^ 
*IHiiii«*e  ^vUw  t^\  rustlii^  tbcoi^Eh  tbe  with- 

i^whI  |ira\>« 
Ot  luai^v  a  ei^readin^  nNUiu  and 

el«^\utuHl  r«^\HS 

l\\\  l«i««  \\\^\  \\s^t\K  «^urH*h  u»  yirl 
>VuU  \i)H\^ai>i  \^v^ru«^^*  ^xt*  rrajrwt  T 
IUoaW^m-  ihAU  \uim\>eiN^i  >9v>fiir 
Oui  U\%^n  \Hviv  ImiI  t\xr  fh^  mm-NNmu 
OC  luulUUsI  U^«v^x«v$  a^hI  uu^n?^  \>a;3L ! 

\\^  ^\v\  *hi^  fc^x  a^^  »a^N(W  jpr^rf 


Yet,  Verse,  with  noiseless  feet, 
Go  whisper :  «  This  death  hath  far  ehdoer 
ends 

Than  slowly  to  impeMl  in  hearts  of  friends ; 
These  obsequies  't  is  meet 

Not  to  seclude  in  dosets  of  the  heart. 
But,  church-like,  with  wide  doorways,  to 
impart 
Even  to  the  heedless  streei.** 

n 

Brave,  good,  and  true, 
I  see  him  stand  before  me  now. 
And  read  again  on  that  young  brow, 
Where  every  hope  was  new. 
Haw  swea  were  iifel   Yet,  by  the  month 

firm-set. 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost  debt, 

I  oould  divine  he  knew 
niat  death  within  the  sulphurous  hostile 


he  mere  wreck  of  nobly-pitched  designs, 
Plucks  heart's-ease,  and  not  rue. 


Happy  their  end 
Who  vanish  down  life's  evening  stieam 

Placid  as  swans  that  drift  in  dzeam 
Bound  the  next  river-bend  I 
Happv  lon^  life,  with  honor  at  the  dose, 

FHends' pMuless  tears,  the  softened  th(Mdit 
of  foes!  ^^ 

And  yet,  like  him,  to  spend 

All  at  a  ifnsh,  keeping  our  first  faith  son 

From  mid-life's  doubt  and  eld's  eontent- 

■Mst  poor. 

What  more  eonld  Fottane  send  ? 


R^^hl  in  the  van. 
On  the  red  ranyart^  sUpperr  swell, 
With  Wut  that  beat  a  ehuge,  he  fell 

Forward,  as  fits  a  man ; 
Btt  the  kigk  soul  bams  on  to  light  men's 


Wkere  dsath  £ar  noble  ends  makes  dying 


miEle 


s^ian 

khor  itiid^Tkf^ittiig 


the  baltailoas  ataepsof 
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With  the  immacahite  prime  of  Trath ; 
While  we,  who  make  pretence 
At  livine  on,  and  wake  and  eat  and  sleep. 
And  lifers  stale  trick  by  repetition  keep, 

Oar  fickle  permanence 
A  poor  leaf-shadow  on  a  brook,  whose  play 
f  busy  idlesse  ceases  with  our  day) 
Is  the  mere  cheat  of  sense. 


i; 


We  bide  our  chance. 
Unhappy,  and  make  terms  with  Fate 
A  little  more  to  let  us  wait ; 
He  leads  for  aye  the  advance, 
Hope's  forlorn-hopes  that  plant  the  des- 
perate good 
For  noDler  Earths  and  days  of  manlier 
mood ; 
Our  wall  of  circumstance 
Cleared  at  a  bound,  he  flashes  o'er  the 

fight, 
A  saintly  shape  of  fame,  to  cheer  the 
rieht 
And  steel  each  wavering  glance. 

I  write  of  one, 
While  with  dim  eyes  I  think  of  three  ; 
Who  weeps  not  others  fair  and  brave  as 
he? 
Ah,  when  the  fight  is  won, 
Dear  Land,  whom  tnflers  now  make  bold  to 

scorn, 
(Thee  I  horn  whose  forehead  Earth  awaits 
her  morn,) 
How  nobler  shall  the  sun 
Flame  in  thy  sky,  how  braver  breathe  thy 

air. 
That  thou  bred'st  children  who  for  thee 
could  dare 
And  die  as  thine  have  done  I 


ON   BOARD  THE  '76 

WRITTEN    FOR    BfR.    BRYANT'S    SEVEN- 
TIETH   BIRTHDAY 

NOVEMBER  3,    1864 

In  a  letter  written  to  R.  W.  Gilder,  Febru- 
ary 9, 1887,  Lowell  characterizes  this  poem  as 
"  a  kind  of  palinode  to  what  I  said  of  him  in 
the  FixUe/or  Critics^  which  has  something  of 
yoath's  infallibility  in  it,  or  at  any  rate  of 
youth's  irresponsibility." 


Our  ship  lay  tumbling  in  an  angry  sea, 
Her  rudder  gone,  her  mainmast  o'er  the 
side  ; 
Her  scuppers,  from  the  waves'  clutch  stagu 
geringfree. 
Trailed   threads    of    priceless    crimson 
through  the  tide ; 
SaUs,  shrouds,  and  spars  with  pirate  cannon 
torn. 
We  lay,  awaiting  mom. 

Awaiting  mom,  such  mom  as  mocks  de- 
spair ; 
And  she  that  bare  the  promise  of  the 
world 
Within  her  sides,  now  hopeless,  helmless, 
bare, 
At  random  o'er  the  wildering  waters 
hurled  ; 
The  reek  of  battle  drifting  slow  alee 
Not  sullener  than  we. 

Mom  came  at  last  to  peer  into  our  woe. 
When  lo,  a  sail !    Now  surely  help  was 
nigh; 
The  red  cross  flames  aloft,  Christ's  pledge  ; 
but  no. 
Her  black  guns  g^ning  hate,  she  rushes 
by 
And  hails  us  :  —  **  Gains  the  leak  I  Ay,  so 
we  thought ! 
Sink,  then,  with  curses  fraught  I " 

I  leaned  against  my  gun  still  angry-hot, 
And  my  lids  tingled  with  the  tears  held 
back  : 
This  scorn  methonght  was  crueller  than 
shot: 
The    manly  death-grip    in  the    battle- 
wrack. 
Yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  were  more  friendly 
far 
Than  such  fear-smothered  war. 

There  our  foe  wallowed,  like  a  wounded 
brute 
The  fiercer  for  his    hurt    What  now 
were  best  ? 
Once  more  tug  bravely  at  the  peril's  root, 
Thoueh  death  came  with  it  ?    Or  evade 
&e  test 
If  right  or  wrong  in  this  Grod's  world  of 
ours 
Be  leagued  with  mightier  powers  ? 
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Some,  faintly  loyal,  felt  their  pulses  lag 
With  the  slow  beat  that  doubts  and  Qien 
despairs; 
Some,  caitiff,  would  have  struck  the  starry 
flag 
That  knits  us  with*  our  past,  and  makes 
us  heirs 
Of  deeds  high-hearted  as  were  ever  done 
'Neath  the  all-seeing  sun. 

But  there  was  one,  the  Singer  of  our  crew, 
Upon  whose  head  Age  waved  his  peace- 
ful sign, 
But  whose  rod  heart's-blood  no  surrender 
knew; 
And  couohant  under  brows  of  massive 
line. 
The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a  parapet, 

Watched,  charged  with  lightmngs  yet 


The  voices  of  the  hills  did  his  obey; 

The  torrents  flashed  and  tumbled  in  his 
sonff; 
He  brought    our    native  fields  from  far 
away, 
Or  set  us  'mid  the  innumerable  throng 
Of  dateless  woods,  or  whero  we  heard  the 
calm 
Old  homestead's  evening  psalm. 

But  now  he  sang  of  faith  to  things  unseen, 
Of  freedom's  birthright  given  to  us  in 
trust; 
And  words  of  doughty  cheer  he  spoke  be- 
tween. 
That  made  all  earthly  fortune  seem  as 
dust, 
Matched  with  that  duty,  old  as  Time  and 
new, 
Of  being  brave  and  true. 

We,   listening,  learned  what   makes  the 
might  of  words,  — 
Manhocd  to  back  them,  constant  as  a 
star; 
His  voice  rammed  home  our  cannon,  edged 
our  swords. 
And  sent  out  boaideis  ahoating;  dmmd 
and  spar 
Heard  him  and  stiffened;  the  sails  heard, 
and  wooed 
^e  winds  with  loftier  mood. 

In  our  dark  hoars  he  manned  onr  gons 
again; 


Remanned  ourselves  &om  his  own  man- 
hood's stores; 
Pride,  honor,  country,  throbbed  through 
all  his  strain; 
And  shall  we  praise  ?    Grod's  praise  was 
his  beforo; 
And  on  our  futile  laurels  he  looks  down, 
Himself  our  bravest  crown. 


ODE    RECITED    AT    THE    HAR- 
VARD COMMEMORATION 

JULY  21,    1865 

Of  none  of  his  poems  did  Lowell  l*itnf^lf 
write  more  critioaUy,  and  into  none,  periiapt, 
did  he  pour  so  much  fervor  in  the  oompoeition. 
In  a  playful  letter  to  Miss  Norton,  written  in 
somewhat  of  a  reaction  four  days  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  poem,  he  wrote :  ^  Was  I  not  so 
rapt  with  the  fervor  of  conception  as  I  have 
not  been  these  ten  years,  losing  my  sleep,  my 
appetite  and  my  flesh,  those  attributes  to  which 
I  before  alluded  as  nobly  uniting  ns  in  a  oom- 
mon  nature  with  our  kind  ?  Did  I  not  for  two 
days  exasperate  everybody  that  eame  near  me 
by  reciting  passages  in  oider  to  try  them  on  f 
£Hd  I  not  even  fall  backward  and  downward  to 
the  old  folly  of  hopeful  youth,  and  think  I  had 
written  something  really  good  at  last?  And 
am  I  not  now  endnrine  dioee  retributive  dumps 
which  ever  follow  such  sinful  exultatioDs,  the 
Erynnyes  of  Vanity  ?  .  .  .  Like  a  boy,  I  mis- 
took my  excitement  for  inspiration,  and  here  I 
am  in  the  mud.    Ton  see  1  am  a  litUe  dinp- 

riinted  and  a  little  few  (un  petit  pern)  vexeo. 
did  not  make  the  hit  1  expected,  and  am 
ashamed  at  having  been  again  tempted  into 
thinking  I  could  write  poetry,  a  delusion  from 
which  I  have  been  tolerably  free  these  dooen 
vears."  The  next  day  in  a  postscript  he  added : 
I  have  not  got  oool  yet  (I  mean  as  to  nerves), 
and  lie  awake  at  night  thinking  how  modi 
better  my  verses  might  have  been,  only  I  eaa^t 
make  'em  so."  Twenty  years  latisr  in  recall- 
ing  the  droumstanoes  ai  composition  be  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gilder:  '*The  passage  about  Lincoln 
was  not  in  the  ode  as  originally  xedted,  but 
added  immediately  after.  .  .  .  The  ode  itaelf 
was  an  improvisation.  Two  davs  before  the 
Commemoration  I  had  told  my  friend  [F.  J.l 
Child  that  it  was  impossible  —  that  1  was  dull 
as  a  door-mat.  But  the  next  day  something 
gave  me  a  jog  and  the  whole  thing  eame  oirt 
of  me  with  a  rush.  1  sat  up  all  night  writing 
it  out  clear,  and  took  it  on  the  morning  of  tbs 
day  to  Child.  'I  have  something,  but  don^t 
yet  know  what  it  is,  or  whether  it  will  d» 


Lookai 


Bad  tetl  me.'     He  vent  i 
L  elm-tn 


little  wa 
in  the   CoUee 


]  read  &  pottaa^e  bere  Aod  thei  ^ 
biouglit  it  back  to  me  and  said  :  '  Do  ?  I 
abciold  tiiiDk  so  1  Don't  jou  ha  Beared.'  And 
1  was  n'tf  bat  virtue  tnougli  had  gone  out  of  me 
to  make  me  weak  for  a  fortDight  after.  I  was 
amaied  at  the  praiaei  I  got.  Trevelyan  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  never  coold  have  oarriod 
through  the  abolition  of  pnrehaee  in  tbe  Brit- 
iah  Army  hot  for  the  rc-enforcement  be  got 
from  that  poem." 

A  few  moatbs  after  the  delivery  of  the  Odt 
the  proposal  to  repriat  it  in  Harvard  Memorial 
Biographits  led  to  a  carrespaDdeiice  with  the 
editor.  Cot.  T.  W.  Higgiuson,  in  which  aonie 
etnendatiooa  and  additiuna  were  proposed. 
"  Tour  oritioiini,"  Lowell  writes,  "  ia  perfectly 
jiiat,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  yoo  for  it  — 
though  I  might  defend  myuilf,  1  believe,  by 

a.  But.  on  the  whole,  where  I 
e  I  prefer  to  make  aenae.  The 
that  the  Ode  waa  written  at  a  beat 
—  anoh  a  one,  indeed,  aa  leaves  nua  colder 
tbaa  commou  afterwards  — -  and  I  have  hardly 
looked  at  it  since.  There  is  a  horrible  truth 
ID  the  iiura  tcripla  manet,  and  the  confounded 
thinga  make  months  at  na  when  we  try  to 
•Itar,  but  I  think  'his  may  do  :  — 

'  Ere  yst  the  nbarp,  dacklvs  word 
fiaddflD  tLe  cuuuoj'i  Upv,  sod  whUs  the  Bvord.' 

On  looking  farther,  T  find  to  my  inteme  dia- 

bat  one,  and  1  most  put  in  a  patch.     If  1  had 
only  kept  my  maunaoript !      We  must  read 
*  And  bid  hsr  naWeA,  that  ao  Utaly  hurled 
Thilr  cruhiDg  bittUe,  bold  their  thunden  in,' 
or  else  the  poor  '  world  '  just  below  will   have 
DO  law  of  gravitation  to  hold  itself  up  by.     I 
know  1  bad  something  better  originally,  but  1 
eoa't  get  it  hook,     /f^m,  in  the  eighth  please 
nmke  this  chan^  :  — 

*  Tlrtos  trudi  pathi  thit  end  ant  in  the  erave. 


Greek  el 
havemv 
taat   h 


BhUdiw 
TbaHdEd 


Dwisslj  ^  bat  if  IitUb  be. 

The  powar  to  ennoble,  utd  iiupira 
IB  ether  and.  our  b»ve  duln 
!'«  tnilt,  ool  leirei.  ot  Tiiue'i  imiDOrtal  lire, 
Huh  tmlv  Un,  out  thought'i  HiwDtlsl  Ore, 
And  to  the  uar,'  et^. 
Iliera  I     1  won't  open   tbe  book  again,   or  I 
^1  writs  yon  aoadierade  instead  of  mending 
But  in   this  latter   psHoge  the   metre 
id  limbering  a  little  —  it  wa«  built   too 


brioka  —  and  I  think  I 
rast  to  the  eat."  The 
lendations  was  inoorpo- 


much  with  blonk-vei 
have  bettered  it,  at 
second  only  of  these 
rated  in  the  ode  at  B> 

In  writing   some   time   afterward 

Thayer,  who  had  been  raisiug  some  ,   __ 

regarding  the  structure  of  the  Ode,  Lowell 
again  tvctured  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  posseased  by  tbe  poem.  "  I  am  not 
aure,"  he  writes,  "  if  I  underatand  what  yoa 
any  about  the  tenth  strophe.  You  will  observe 
that  it  leads  naturally  to  the  eleventh,  and 
that  1  there  juatdfy  a  certain  narrowucaa  in  it 
as  an  expreaaion  of  the  popular  feeling  afl  well 
as  my  own,  1  confess  I  have  never  got  over 
the  feeling  of  wiath  with  which  (just  after 
the  death  ot  my  nephew  Willie)  1  read  in  an 
English  paper  that  nothing  waa  to  he  hoped  of 
on  army  officered  by  tiulocs'  apprentices  and 
butcher-boys.  The  poem  waa  written  with  a 
vehement  apeed,  which  1  thought  I  had  lost  in 
tbe  skirts  of  my  professor's  gown.  Till  within 
two  days  of  the  celebration  1  was  bopelessly 
dumb,  and  then  it  all  came  with  a  rush,  liter- 
ally njoldug  me  lean  {mi  fea  ma^ro)  and  so 
aerrooa  that  I  was  weeks  in  getting  over  it. 
I  was  loDger  in  getting  the  new  (eleventh) 
strophe  to  my  mind  than  in  writiu);  ^e  rest  of 
\a  Ihal  I  hardly  changed  a 


veraes  lacked 
doubt 


ondelibernte  that  I  d 


t  find 


bad  put  the  ethical  and  political  vi 


.tl  « 

of  the  war  ?     I  bad  ii 


y  of  i( 


The  u 


iently  argued  them 
igam  ana  again  —  nut  lor  an  ode  they  must 
30  in  the  blood  and  not  the  memory.  One  ol 
ny  great  defects  (I  have  always  been  conacions 
if  it)  is  an  impatience  of  mind  which  makes 
ne  contemptuously  indifferent  about  arguing 
natters  (hat  have  once  become  convictdoua." 

Once  more,  in  1877,  in  writing  to  the  same 
jorroapondent,    he    quotes   a   passage   from   a 
paper  in    the    CorrJiiU :  "Mr.    Lowell's    Con- 
memoralion  Ode  is  a  specimen  of  the  fonolesB 
poem  of  unequal  lines  and  broken  ataniaa  snp- 
posed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Pindar,  hut  triJy 
)  descendant  of  our  royalist  poet's  [Cowley] 
lajeatick  ntuiibei«.'  "    In  animodveraion  on 
this  Lowell  gooa  on :  ''  Whatever  my  other 
ahoEicomings    (and   they  are   plenty,  as  none 
knows  better  than  I),  want  of  reflection  is  not    ^ 
one  of  them.     The  poeais    [this  and    Lowell'*    1 
other  odes]  were  all  intended  for  public  red-    | 
tation.     That  was  the  first  thinp  to  be  consid-    | 
ered.     T  suppose  my  ear  (from  long  and  pain- 
(nl  practice  on  >  B  K  poems)  has  more  tech- 
nical experience  in  this  uian  almost  any.     Tba 
least  tedioua  meaanra  is  the  rhymed  heroic. 
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Imt  this,  too,  pdOs  imlos  reliOTed  by 
of  wit  or  eren  mere  fun.  A  loiv:  eeBee  of 
f  orm  8t.m«i  <I  •»  .1«»7B  96^  of  tmblie 
recitation)  with  regolariy  lecmiing  xnymes 
prodaoes  iioinnohnice  Bsmaog  the  men  and  a 
desperate  resort  to  their  fans  on  the  part  of 
the  women.  No  method  has  3ret  been  inTented 
by  which  the  train  of  thought  or  feeling*  can 
be  ahnnted  off  from  the  epical  to  the  lyrical 
track.  My  ears  hare  beoi  jolted  often  enoogh 
orer  the  deeper*  on  such  oecasioas  to  know 
that.  I  know  tometking  (of  coarse  an  Amer- 
ican can't  know  much)  aboot  Pindar.  Bnt 
Ait  odes  had  the  adTantage  of  being  chanted. 
Now,  my  problem  was  to  oontrire  a  measure 
which  snould  not  be  tedious  by  vnif cnnity, 
which  should  yary  with  rarying  moods,  in 
which  the  transitionB  (including  those  of  the 
▼oice)  should  be  managed  without  jar.  I  at 
first  thought  of  mixed  riiymed  and  blank 
Teiaes  of  unequal  measures,  like  these  in  the 
choruses  of  Sawuon  AgomsUs^  which  are  in  the 
main  masteriy.  Of  coarse  Milton  iUiiberatelw 
departed  from  that  stricter  form  of  the  Qreek 
Chorus  to  which  it  was  bound  quite  as  much 
(I  suspect)  by  the  law  of  its  musical  accom- 
paniment as  by  any  sense  of  symmetry.  I 
wrote  some  stansas  of  the  Osiaiesiorafioa  Ode 
on  this  theory  at  first,  leaving  some 
without  a  rhyme  to  match.  Bnt  my  ear 
better  pleased  when  the  rhyme,  *^«"^«g  at  a 
longer  interral,  as  a  far-off  echo  rather  than 
instent  re'rerberation,  produced  the  same  effect 
almost,  and  yet  was  grateful  by  unexpectedly 
reoidling  an  association  and  faint  reminiscence 
of  consonance.** 

I 

Weak-winged  is  song, 
Nor  aims  at  that  dear-ethered  height 
Whither  the  braTO  deed  climbs  for  light: 

We  seem  to  do  them  wrong. 
Bringing    our    robinVleaf  to   deck  their 

hearse 
Who  in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their  nobler 

verse, 
Our  trivial  song  to  honor  those  who  come 
With  ears  attuned  to  strenuous  trump  and 

drum. 
And  sha|HHl  in  squadron-strophes  their  de- 
sins 
Live  UattUwxles  whose  lines  were  steel  and 
ft  re: 
Yet   Honictimes   feathered   words  are 
»tn>ii>f, 
A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 
From  I^»tho*i»  dreamless  i>oze,  the  common 
ijmve 
Of  the  unventurous  throng. 


To^ay  our  Rererand  Mother   wvlMmit 
htusk 
Her  wisest  Seholaziy  those  idio  imdei^ 
stood 
ne  deeper  timphing  of  her  mygtie  tome^ 
And  offiered  their  fresh  Utcs  to  make  it 
good: 

Ko  lore  of  Greece  or  Borne, 
No  aeienee  peddling  with  the  names  of 

things. 
Or  readiiLp  stars  to  find  inglorioiis  fates, 

Can  lift  oar  life  with  wings 
Etf  from  Death's  idle  golf  thmt  for  ths 
many  waits. 

And  lengthen  oat  oar  dates 
With  that  clear  nme  whooe  memory  sings 
In  mmnly  hearts  to  oome,  and  nerves  them 

and  dilates: 
Nor  soeh  thy  teaching.  Mother  <if  as  all  I 
Not  such  the  trnmpei-eall 
Of  thy  diviner  mood, 
Hiat  eoald  thy  sons  entiee 
From  happy  homes  and  tcnls,  the  frnitfol 

nest 
Of  those  half-virtnes  which  the  world  calls 
best. 

Into  War's  tomnlt  rode; 
Bnt  rather  far  that  stem  device 
The  sponsors  chose  that  roond  thy  cradle 
stood 
In  the  dim,  unventnred  wood. 
The  Veritas  that  larks  beneath 
The  letter's  nnprolific  sheeth« 
Life  of  whate'er  makes  life  irorth  living, 
Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal  food. 
One  heavenly  thing  whcveof  earth  hath 
the  giving. 

ni 

Many  loved  Trath,  and  lavished  life's  best 
oa 
Amid  the  dost  of  books  to  find  her. 
Content  at  last,  for  guerdoa  of  their  toil. 
With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left  be- 
hind her. 
Many  in  sad  faith  songht  for  her. 
Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for 

her; 
But  these,  oar  brothers,  fooght  for 

her. 
At  life's  dear  peril  wroa|;ht  for  her, 
So  loved  her  tnat  they  died  for  her, 
Tasting  the  raptozed  fleetness 
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Of  her  divine  completeness: 
Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themselyes  are 

true, 
And  what  thej  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to 
do; 
They  followed  her  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find, 
Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  bnmt-out  mind, 
But   beautiful,   with   danger's    sweetness 
round  her. 
YIThere  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  lifeless  creed, 
They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed, 
With  sweet,  stem  face  unveiled. 
And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on  them 
indea^ 

rv 

Our   slender   life  runs  rippling  by,  and 
glides 
Into  the  silent  hollow  of  the  past; 

What  is  there  that  abides 
To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the  last  ? 

Is  earth  too  poor  to  give  us 
Something  to  live  for  here  that  shall 
outlive  us  ? 
Some  more  substantial  boon 
Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  with  Fortune's 
fickle  moon  ? 
The  little  that  we  see 
From  doubt  is  never  free; 
The  little  that  we  do 
Is  but  half-nobly  true; 
With  our  laborious  hiving 
What  men  caU  treasure,  and  the  gods  oaU 
dross. 
Life  seems  a  jest  of  Fate's  contriving, 
Only  secure  in  every  one's  connivine, 
A  long  account  of  nothings  paid  with  Toss, 
Where  we  poor  puppets,  jerked  by  unseen 
wires. 
After  our  little  hour  of  strut  and  rave, 
With  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and  de- 
sires, 
Loves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal  fires. 
Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the 

grave. 
But  stay  !  no  ase  was  e'er  degenerate. 
Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a  rate, 
For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our 
fate. 
Ah,  there  is  something  here 
Unfathomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer. 


Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of 
heaven; 
A  seed  of  sunshine  that  can  leaven 
Our  earthly  dullness  with  the  beams  of 
stars. 
And  elorify  our  clay 
With  light  nom  fountains  elder  than  the 
Day; 
A  conscience  more  divine  than  we, 
A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 
A  vexing,  forward-reaching  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  permanence; 
A  light  across  the  sea. 
Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not  let  it  be, 
Still  beaconing  from  the  heights  of  unde- 
generate  years. 


Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  ? 
Not  down  through  flowery  meadSi 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  vainglorious  weeds. 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battie's  flashes  gropes  a  aesperate  way. 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  clings  to 
bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath. 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the 
sword 
Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath; 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the 
thought, 
Whether  from  Baftl's  stone  obscene. 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  Grod's  pure  altar  brought. 
Bursts  up  in  flame;  the  war  of  tongue  and 

pen 
Leams  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was 

fraught. 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught. 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of 

men: 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued, 
And  cries  reproachful:  <<  Was  i1^  then,  my 

praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved?    Prove  now 
thy  truth; 
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I  ebum  of  tliM  tbe  promiie  of  thj  yoath; 
CAw0  no  ihj  lifo,  or  cower  in  empty  phrsse, 
Tlio  ritftim  of  tbr  genioi,  not  its  mate  1 " 
Life  maj  be  given  in  many  ways. 
And  kmUty  to  Trutki  be  lealed 
Af  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
Ho  bountiful  is  Fate; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield. 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's 
solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  ezoofes  for  his 
birtli, 
Fed  front  within  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 

VI 

Buoh  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led* 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  witli  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  s|Miak  wliat  in  my  heart  will  beat  and 

bum, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored 
urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cmnuot  make  a  man 
Have  uu  some  wornniut  pUn, 
lUlieatiug  us  Ity  rote: 
For  him  her  l)ld- World  moulds  aside  she 
threw. 
And,  choosing  svreet  olay  from  the 

brt^ult 
Of  the  uueihausted  W<Mt« 
With  Hluff  uutaiut«Hl  sha^^Mi  a  hero  new, 
WUo»  Nttvadfast  iuth«»  strength  of  God,  and 
tru«>, 
llow  Ixm^utiful  to  iM>e 
i  ^uoii  \\\\\r^  a  HhoiUtt'td  of  mankind  indeedt 
\\\\%\  lo>ml  bin  i>iiarp>«  but  ner^r  lovtd  to 

l«^d  { 
C^ue  wh^uHt  u)e«^k  tUnvk  th<»  iHH>pW»  joyed  to 
Ihs 
Not  lurtnl  bv  ai\v  oh«mt  K\f  UrtK  , 

Hut  by  hu  v^tvAi^^ntrntsi  huuuui  worth,  i 
And  br4kv«k  old  >MU^Uuii  of  suinvrit^vt 

Th^v  ku«^\ii  thi^t  \Hitwai\igrM«bdiist; 

rht\>f  \H^lUi  IH*I  ^^h\HV«»  bttt  tTUSl 

lulhAt  »uivf\v^«sl  iuuKi«uttf)dMra(pskilL 

Aud  »up|U#^1^Ul|MHt^)  «\U 


That  bent  like  perfeet  steel  to  ^riqg  again 
and  thrnsL 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of 

mind, 
Throsting  to  tidn  air  o'er  our  doodly 

bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapoo 

blind; 
Broad  prairie    rather,  genial,  level- 
lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  JtnmMi 
kind, 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  lofti- 
est stars. 
Nothing  of  Enrc^  here^ 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  frontinff  momward 
stiU, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  acheme  de&ce 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  ui 
face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  vietory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  oannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  late. 
So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great   captains,   with   their   gons  and 
drams. 
Disturb  oar  judgment  for  the  hour, 
Bat  at  last  silence  comes; 
Theaeallare  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 

tower. 
Oar  childreB  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 


SegacMos,  patieiit,  dreading  praise,   not 
blsjne. 
New  birtii  of  oar  new  soil,  the  fiat  Amer- 


vn 


]jQM^  aa  ■HUi'a  hope  insatiate 
Or  ooly  gMss  aone 

OotsUe  of  Selt  Oidnring  as 
Aloecr  wine  eooiae  tk»  fimg 
Of  spirits  hmve^ffilehedy  earth's  man- 


inspiring 

the  pole, 
axles  bnni 
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Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 
The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable  mind; 
So  long  this  faith  to  some  ideal  Good, 
Under  whatever  mortal  names  it  ma^ES, 
Freedom,  Law,  Country,  this  ethereal 
mood 
That  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  severer 
tasks. 
Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap. 
While  others  skulk  in  subterfuges  cheap. 
And,  set  in  Danger's  van,  has  all  the  boon 
it  asks. 
Shall  win  man's  praise  and  woman's  love, 
Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 
All  other  skills  and  gifts  to  culture  dear, 
A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  in- 

wreathe 
Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion  breathe 
When  other  crowns  grow,  while  we  twine 
them,  sear. 
What  brings  us  thronging  these  high 
rites  to  pay, 
And  seal  these  hours  the  noblest  of  our  year. 
Save  that  our  brothers  found  this  better 
way? 

VIII 

We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and 

milk; 
But 't  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand. 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our 

best;  — 
Ah  me  I  not  all!  some  come  not  with  the 
rest. 
Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any 

here! 
I  strive  to  mix  some  e ladness  with  my  strain, 
But  the  sad  strings  complain. 
And  will  not  please  the  ear: 
I  sweep  them  for  a  psan,  but  they  wane 

Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away,  in  pain. 
In  these  Imkve  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps. 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dnmb 

turf  wraps, 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to 
gain: 
Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  living. 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving; 
I  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not.  —  Say  not 
sol 


T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  Uie^ 

way;  / 

Virtue  tieads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  ^^ 

grave; 
No  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  be-  ^ 

hind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blowl 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack: 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row. 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show ; 
We  find  in  our  dull   road  their  shining 

track; 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  fflow. 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good. 
Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration; 

They  come  transfigured  back. 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted 

ways. 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  mom  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expeotar 

tioni 

IX 

But  is  there  hope  to  save 
Even  this  ethereal    essence    from    the 

grave? 
What   ever    'sciq>ed    Oblivion's   subtle 
wrone 
Save  a  few  clarion  names,  or  golden  threads 
of  song  ? 

Before  my  musing  eye 
The  mighty  ones  of  old  sweep  b^, 
DisvoicM  now  and  insubstantial  tmngs. 
As  noisy  once  as  we ;  poor  ghosts  of  kings, 
Shadows  of  empire  wholly  gone  to  dust, 
And  many  races,  nameless  long  ago. 
To  darkness  driven  by  that  imperious 

gust 
Of  ever-rushing  Time  that  here  doth 

blow: 
O  visionary  world,  eondition  stranee. 
Where  naught  abiding  is  but  only  Change, 
Where  the  deep-bolt^  stars  themselves 
still  shift  and  ran^! 
Shall  we  to  more  contmuance  make  pre- 
tence? 
Renown  builds  tombs;  a  life-estate  is  Wit; 

And,  bit  by  bit, 
The  cunning  years  steal  all  from  us  but  woe ; 
Leaves  are  we,  whose  decays  no  harvest 
sow. 
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Bat,  when  we  vanish  hence, 
Shall  they  lie  forceless  in  the  dark  below, 
Save  to  make  green  their  little  length  of 

sods. 
Or  deepen  pansies  for  a  year  or  two, 
Who  now  to  ns  are  shining-sweet  as  gods? 
Was  dying  all  they  had  uie  skill  to  do? 
That  were  not  fruitless :  but  the  Soul 
resents 
/  Such  short-lived  service,  as  if  blind  events 
Baled  without  her,  or  earth  could  so 

endure; 
She  claims  a  more  divine  investiture 
Of  longer  tenure  than  Fame's  airy  rents; 
Whatever  she  touches  doth  her  nature 

share; 
Her  inspiration  haunts  the  ennobled  air, 

Gives  eyes  to  mountains  blind. 
Ears  to  the  deaf  earth,  voices  to  the 

wind. 
And  her  dear  trump  sings  sacoor  every- 
where 
By  lonely  bivouacs  to  the  wakeful  mind; 
For  soul  inherits  all  that  soul  could  dare: 
Yea,  Manhood  hath  a  wider  span 
And  larger  privilege  of  life  than  man. 
The  single  aeed,  the  private  sacrifice, 
So  radiant  now  through  proudly-hidden 

tears. 
Is  covered  up  erelong  from  mortal  eyes 
With  thoughtless  drut  of  the  deciduous 

years; 
Bat  that  high  privilege  that  makes  all 

men  peers. 
That  leap  of  heart  whereby  a  people  rise 
Ud  to  a  noble  anger's  height, 
And,  flamea  on  by  the  Fates,  not  shrink, 
but  grow  more  bright, 
^at  swift  validity  in  noble  veins, 
Of  choosing  danger  and    disdaining 
shame, 
Of  being  set  on  flame 
By  the  pure  &e  that  flies  all  contact  base 
But  wraps  its  chosen  with  angelic  might, 
These  are  imperishable  gains. 
Sure  as  the  sun,  meoicinal  as  light. 
These  hold  great  futures  in  their  lusty 
reins 
And  certify  to  earth  *a  new  imperial  race. 


Who  now  shall  sneer? 
Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a  plebeian  race? 

Roundhead  and  Cavalier! 


Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle 

loud; 
Dream-footed  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 

They  flit  across  the  ear: 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iraii 

in't. 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  withont  stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Tell  us  not  of  Flantagenets, 
Hapsburgs,  and  Guelfs,  whose  thin  bloods 

crawl 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl! 

How  poor  their  outworn  coronets. 
Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic 

wreath 
Our  brave  for  honor's  blazon  shall  beoueath. 
Through  whose  desert  a  rescued  Nation 
sets 
Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  heaii 
Shout  victory,  tingling  Europe's  sullen  ears 
With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain 
regrets! 

XI 

Not  in  anger,  not  in  pride, 
Pure  from  passion's  mixture  rode 
Ever  to  base  earth  allied, 
But  with  far-heard  gratitude, 
Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed, 

To  heroes  living  and  dear  martyrs  dead. 
The  strain  should  close  that  consecrates  our 
brave. 

Lift  the  heart  and  lift  the  head  1 
Lofty  be  its  mood  and  grave, 
Not  without  a  martial  ring, 
Not  without  a  prouder  tread 
And  a  peal  of  exultation  : 
Little  nght  has  he  to  sing 
Through  whose  heart  in  such  an  hoar 
Beats  no  march  of  conscious  power, 
Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation  I 
'T  is  no  Man  we  celebrate. 
By  his  country's  victories  great, 

A  hero  half,  and  half  the  whim  of  Fate, 
But  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Naticm 
Drawing  force  from  all  her  men. 
Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all. 
For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
Pulsing  it  again  through  them. 

Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower, 

Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall. 

Touched  but  in  passing  by  her  mantle- 
hem. 

Come  back,  then,  noble  pride,  for  't  if 
her  dower  I 


How  could  poet  ever  tower. 
If  hu  passions,  hopes,  otul  fcais, 
If  bia  triumphs  and  his  tears, 
Kept  uot  measure  with  Uis  people  ? 
Boom,  caanoii,  boom  to  all  the  winds  and 

Clash  out,  glad  belU,  from  ever;  rocking 

fiumers,  adance  with  triumph,  bend  yoat 

And  from  everj  mouDtain-peak 

Let   beacoD-flre  to  answering  beacon 

EatahdiD  tell  Mouaduock,  Whiteface 
he, 
And  so  leap  oa  in  light  from  sea  to  sea, 
Till  the  glad  uews  be  sent 
Across  a  kindling  coutiucut, 
Makilig  earth  feel  more  firm  aad  air  breathe 

"Be  proud  I  for  she  is  saved,  and  all  have 
helped  to  save  her  ! 
She  that  lifts  up  the  moobood  of  the 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all 

mankiud  ! 
The   fire   is  dreadful  in  her  ojes  no 

From  berbold  front  the  helm  she  doth 

unbind, 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back  to 

And   bids   her  navies,  that   so  latelj 

hurled 
Their  crashing  battle,  hold  their  thun- 

Swimming  like  birds  of  cftlm  along  the 


No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder 
That  looked  aakaace  and  bated ;  a  light 

Flays  o'er  her  month,  as  round   her 

mighty  knees 
Sbe  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits 

the  mora 
Of  nobler  daj,  enthroned  between  her  eub- 

ject  seas," 


Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found 

Thj  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  taught   thee   the   sore  wisdom  of 
His  ways, 
And  through  tbine   enemies  bath  wrought 
thy  peace  1 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise! 
No  poorest  is  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the   juster   skies   a  man's  enfran- 
chised brow. 
O    Beautiful  I   my    Coantry  !   ours    once 

Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'et  such  sweet  brows  as  uever  otber  wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips. 
Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare, 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  lore  and  make  thee  know  it, 
Among   the   Nations  bright   beyond  com- 

What  were  onr  lives  without  thee  ? 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  7 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dftN  t 


TO  THE   MUSE 

Whtthik  7     Albeit  I  follow  fast. 

In  all  life's  cirouit  I  but  find. 
Not  where  thou  art,  but  where  thou  wast, 
Sweet  beckoner,  more  Heet  tlian  wind  I 
I  haunt  the  pine-dark  solitudes. 
With  soft  brown  silence  carpeted, 
d  plot  to  snare  thee  in  the  woods: 
*         '  o'ertake,  but  thou  art  fledl 


I  find  the  rook  where  thon  didst  rest, 
The  moss  tby  skimming  foot  bath  pieal 

All  Nature  with  tby  parting  thriUs, 
Like  branches  after  birds  new-Hown; 


In  dimples  still  the  water  slips 
Where  thou  hast  dipt  thy  fingcr-tioa; 
Just,  just  beyond,  forever  bi 
Gleams  of  a  grace  without 
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Upon  thy  riiade  I  plant  my  foot, 
And  through  my  frame  stzttnge  raptores 

■hoot; 
All  of  thee  but  thyself  I  grasp; 

I  seem  to  fold  thy  luring  shape^ 
And  Tagae  air  to  my  bosom  clasp. 

Thou  Uthe,  perpetual  Escape  I 

One  mask  and  then  another  drops. 
And  thou  art  secret  as  before: 

Sometimes  with  flooded  ear  I  list, 

And  hear  thee,  wondrous  organist, 
From  mighty  continental  stops 
A  thunder  ox  new  music  pour ; 
Through  pipes  of  earth  and  air  and  stone 
Thy  inspiration  deep  is  blown; 
Through  mountains,  forests,  open  downs. 
Lakes,  railroads,  prairies,  states,  and  towns. 
Thy  gathering  fugue  goes  rolling  on 
From  Maine  to  utmost  Oregon; 
The  factory-wheels  in  cadence  hum, 
From  brawling  parties  concords  come; 
All  this  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear, 
But  when,  enchanted,  I  draw  near 
To  mate  with  words  the  Tarions  theme, 
Life  seems  a  whiff  of  kitchen  steam, 
History  an  organ-ffrinder's  thrum. 

For  thou  hast  slipt  from  it  and  me 
And  all  thine  organ-pipes  left  dumb^ 

Most  mutable  Perversity  I 

Not  weary  yet,  I  stiU  must  seek. 
And  hope  for  luck  next  day,  next  week; 
I  fjo  to  see  the  great  man  ride, 
Shipliko,  the  swelling  human  tide 
That  floods  to  bear  him  into  port, 
Trophied  from  Senate-hall  and  Court; 
Thy  magnetism,  I  feel  it  there. 
Thy  rhythmic  presence  fleet  and  rare. 
Making  the  Mob  a  moment  fine 
With  ^imi^aes  of  their  own  Diyine, 
As  in  their  domifod  thej  see 

Their  cranipod  ideal  soaring  free; 
*T  wa3  thou  didst  bear  the  fire  about. 

That,  like  the  springing  of  a  mine. 
Sent  up  to  heAvtMi  the  sti««t-long  shout ; 
¥\iU  well  I  know  that  thou  wast  here. 
It  was  thr  bivath  that  brushed  mv  ear; 
nut  T^nlv  in  tho  stx^MBS  and  whirl 
1  dive  for  thee,  the  moment*s  pearl. 

ThrvMi^    erery    shape    thou    well    canst 

run. 
IVneus.  'twixt  Tw  and  siet  of  sun. 
Well  pleased  with  logger-camps  in  Maine 


As  where  Milan's  pale  DaoBM>  lies 
A  stranded  glacier  on  the  plain. 
Its  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
Melted  in  many  a  quaint  devise^ 
And  sees,  above  the  eitj*B  din. 
Afar  its  silent  Alpine  Ian: 
I  track  thee  over  carpets  deep 
To  wealth's  and  beauty's  inmost  keep; 
Across  the  sand  of  bu<-room  floon 
Mid  the  stale  teek  of  boosing  boon; 
Where    browse    the    hay-field's  fragnnt 

heats. 
Or  the  flail-heart  of  Antnnm  beats; 
I  dog  thee  through  the  market's  thitmgs 
To  where  the  sea  with  myriad  tongues 
Laps  the  green  edges  of  the  pier. 
And  the  tall  ships  that  eastward  steer, 
Curtsy  their  farewells  to  the  town. 
O'er  the  curved  distance  lesscoiing  down; 
I  f oUow  allwhere  for  thy  sake. 
Touch  thy  robe's  hem,  but  ne'er  o'ertake, 
find  where,  scarce  yet  nnmoving,  lies, 
Warm  from  thy  limbs,  thy  last  cusgnise; 
But  thou  another  shape  hast  donncS, 
And  lurest  still  just,  just  beyond ! 

But  here  a  voice,  I  know  not  whence, 
Thrills  clearly  throng  my  inward  seme, 
Saying :  **  See  where  she  sits  at  home 
Wliile  thou  in  search  of  her  dost  roam  I 
AU  summer  long  her  ancient  wheel 

Whirls  humming  by  the  open  door, 
Or,  when  the  hickory's  social  seal 

Sets  the  wide  chimney  in  a  roar. 
Close-nestled  by  the  tinVling  hesrth. 
It  modulates  the  household  mirth 
With  that  sweet  serious  undertone 
Of  duty,  music  all  her  own; 
Still  as  of  old  she  sits  and  spina 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins; 
With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottages  and  mighty  stales; 
She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea. 
The  maiden's  unsehocded  fancy  free. 
The  bov's  first  love,  the  man's  first  giie( 
The  budding  and  the  £dl  o'  the  leaf; 
The  piping  west-wind's  snowy  care 
For  her  their  doody  fleeces  qpare. 
Or  from  the  thorns  of  evil  times 
She  can  glean  wool  to  twist  her  xliymsi; 
Morning  and  noon  and  eve  sniply 
To  her  their  fairest  tints  for  Wf^ 
But  ever  through  her  twirling  thread 
There  spires  ooe  hoe  of  wamHsi  red. 
Tinged  from  the  hoBMtattl'k  gssnlheii^ 
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The  stamp  and  warrant  of  her  art; 
With  this  Time's  sickle  she  outwears, 
And  blunts  the  Sisters'  baffled  shears. 

"  Harass  her  not :  thy  heat  and  stir 
But  greater  coyness  breed  in  her; 
Yet  uiou  mayst  find,  ere  Age's  frost, 
Thy  long  apprenticeship  not  lost, 
Learning  at  last  that  Stygian  Fate 
Unbends  to  him  that  knows  to  wait. 
The  Muse  is  womanish,  nor  deigns 
Her  love  to  him  that  pules  and  plains; 
With  proud,  averted  face  she  stands 
To  him  that  wooes  with  empty  hands. 
Make  thyself  free  of  Manhood's  guild; 
Pull  down  thy  bams  and  greater  build; 


The  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  plain 
Wave  brrast-deep  with  the  poet's  erain; 
Pluck  thou  the  sunset's  &uit  of  gold, 
Glean  from  the  heavens  and  ocean  old; 
From  fireside  lone  and  trampling  street 
Let  thy  life  gamer  daily  wheat; 
The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse. 
Be  something  better  than  thy  verse; 
Make  thyself  rich,  and  then  the  Muse 
Shall  court  thy  precious  interviews, 
Shall  take  thy  head  upon  her  knee. 
And  such  enchantment  lilt  to  thee, 
That  thou  shalt  hear  the  life-blood  flow 
From  farthest  stars  to  grass-blades  low, 
And  find  the  Listener's  science  stiU 
Transcends  the  Singer's  deepest  skill  I " 
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MR.  JAMES  T.  FIELDS 
Mt  deab  Fiblds: 

Dr.  Johnson's  sturdy  self-respect  led  him  to  invent  the  Bookseller  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Patron.  Mv  relations  with  you  have  enabled  me  to  discover  how  pleasantly  the 
Friend  may  replaoe  the  Bookseller.  Let  me  record  my  sense  of  many  thoughtful  ser- 
vices by  auooiating  your  name  with  a  poem  which  owes  its  i^pearanoe  in  tms  f  onn  to 
your  partiality. 

Cordially  yours,  

J.  R.  LOWELL. 
OAMMUDom,  Noomnber  29,  1869. 


The  Cathedra/ wss  printed  first  in  TTie  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  January,  1870,  but  was  shortly 
after  published  in  a  volume  by  itself  with 
changes  and  additions.  The  poem  was  wrought 
at  apparently  with  something  of  the  lovmg 
enthusiasm  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
the  builders  of  actual  cathedrals.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  summer  of  1869  and  returned  to 
frequently  before  publication.  When  in  the 
miost  of  the  work  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Howells. 
then  editor  of  the  AtlatUie^ "  Up  to  time  indeed  f 
The  fear  is  not  about  time,  but  space.  You 
won't  have  room  in  your  menagerie  for  such  a 
dimleaaeyonsaums.  The  verses  if  stretched 
ena  to  end  in  a  condnuous  line  would  go  dear 
round  the  cathedral  they  celebrate,  and  nobody 
(I  fear)  the  wiMr.  I  can't  tell  yet  what  they 
are.  There  seems  a  bit  of  clean  carving  here 
and  there,  a  solid  buttress  or  two,  and  perhaps 
a  gleam  through  painted  glass — but  I  have 
not  copied  it  out  yet,  nor  indeed  read  it  over 


consecutively."  A  little  later  he  wrote  to 
Bfiss  Norton :  **  I  hope  it  is  good,  for  it  fairly 
trussed  me  at  last  and  bore  me  up  as  hign 
as  my  poor  luitt^  will  bear  into  the  heaven 
of  invention.  I  was  happy  writing  it,  and 
so  steeped  in  it  that  if  I  iiad  written  to  you 
it  would  have  been  in  blank  verse.  It  is  a 
kind  of  religious  poem,  and  is  oaUed  A  Day  at 
Cluurtres,  ...  I  can't  tell  yet  how  it  will 
stand.  Already  I  am  beginning  to — to  —  you 
know  what  I  mean  —  to  taste  my  champagne 
next  morning." 

The  poem  received  some  comment  from  two 
distinguished  critics,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Mr.  Rnskin.  To  the  former  Lowell  wrote :  "  I 
am  glad  yon  liked  TTie  Cathedral  and  sorry  for 
anything  in  it  you  did  n't  like.  The  name  was 
none  of  my  choosing.  I  called  it  A  Day  at 
Chartre$f  and  Fields  rechristened  it.  Tou  see 
with  my  name  the  episode  of  the  Britons  comes 
in  naturally  enougn  (it  is  historical,  by  the 
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r).    Tb*  tradk  k.  I  had  ao  MidoB  ol 

hmt  woce  ^lat  I  £d  nsc  as  I  mwht 
n  to  joa  m  nanmgs,  Bvt  of  eoone 
■  kai  m  priBL  AMjhov.  then  k  one 
I  am  liood  eaoagh  ol  to  **^^^**^ 
I  iB%ht  have  agaiaat  odms,  as  Toa 
Bat  I  ha^  a't  a  pardde.  U  I  had 
twool  mj  ova  eoaatrymeii  at  Chartieal 
hccB  qaifee  as  free  with  diem.^ 
la  leply  u>  aoone  ad^kc  and  rtikuuea  off  3fr. 
Raikia,  ha  wrote  to  3fr.  NortoB :  **  I  am  glad  to 
Ifaid  that  dM  poem  sticks.  Thooe  who  lAed  it 
atfintlihe  tt  stilLaoineol  them  hotter  thaa 
ever,  some  eztraTanatlT.  At  aariate  k wioca 
kmlff ;  all  ol  a  saddea  k  was  tkeri^  and  that  k 
aoHMdiiag  ia  itaffaTor.  Now  Raakia  waata  me 
to  go  over  k  with  a  file.  That  k  jnst  what  I 
£d.    I  wrote  iapeaolf  Acs  copied  kovt  ia 


kMl 


henvs.    I 


ia  it  over  winck  I  ha' 
Bot  aa  ohjectioa  wmeh  1  ad 
maiuiely  eoaaider.    Well,  ia 

better,  and  ^ca  pat  k  a* 
eool  for  three  weeha  or  ao 
pciat  it.  I  pat  haeh,  I  heBera, 
ori^iaal  rfadinga  widA  I  had 
which  had  eoane  to  ■»  wen 
those  I  had  eooie  at.    Oalya 
(for  the  wone),  ia  order  to 
that  had  crept  la  aithimt 


to 


me«i 
of^ 
Than 


LoweD 
will 
of  thk 


dM 


iadia 


I 

a  luvuB 
it" 
whk^ 
dMieate 
at  thswi 


throQ^  the 
of 


memotj  shines  a  hi^pj 


eare,  down-shod    to   ereij 


And  simpl J  perfect  from  ite  own  lesomee. 
As  to  a  bee  the  new  campannla's 
mnminato  seelnsioo  swung  in  air. 
fioch  days  are  not  the  pre j  of  setting  sans, 
Kor  erer   blorred    with    mist    of   after- 

thoogfat; 
like  words  made  magieal  bj  poeto  dead. 
Wherein  the  mnsic  of  all  meaning  k 
The    sense    hath    garnered    or    the    seal 

dirined, 
Ther  min|^  with  oar  life's  ethereal  pnrt. 
Sweetening  and  gathering  sweetness  erer- 


of 


B J  beauty's  francluse 


I  can  reeall,  nay,  they  are  presoit  still. 
Parts  of  myself,  the  perfume  of  mr  mind. 
Days  that  seem  farther  off  than  ^omer^s 


Ere  lifie  grow  noisy,   and   slaw«i4boted 

thought 
Can  overtake  the  i^ptnre  of  the  aense^ 
To  thrast  between  ouaelTes  and  what  ve 

feel. 
Hare  something  in  them  seeretly  diTine. 
Vainly  the  eye,  onee  schooled  to  sene  the 

brain. 
With  pains  delibente  studies  to  renew 
The    ideal    Tision:    seeond-thongfats    lie 


Our  own  breath 


Ere  Tet  the  child  had  loodened  to  the  bor. 
And  I,  rednae  from  playmates^  foand  per- 
force 
Companionship  in  things  that  not  denied 
Kor  granted  whollT;  as  is  Xatiire's  wont. 
Who,  safe  in  ancontaminate  reserre, 
Lets  us  mistake  cor  longing  for  her  love. 
And  mocks  with  yarioos  echo  of  oorselres. 

These  first  sweet  frauds  upon  our  con- 
sciousness. 

That  blend  the   sensual   with  its 
world, 

These  Tirginal  cognitions,  gifts  of  mom. 


For  beauty's  acme  hath  a  tenn  as  brief 
As  the  ware's   poise  befoce  it  bccak  m 


the  mirror  of  tlie 


Looking  too  long  and  closely :  at  a  flaih 
We  snatch  the  essential  gxmoe  of  messkf 

out. 
And  that  first  passion  beggan  all  behind, 
Heirs  of  a  tamer  transport 
Who,  seeing  once,  has  truly 
The  gray  Tagne  of  unsympathisuig 
That  dragged  hk  Fancy  from  her  moor- 

in^nck 
To  shores  inhospitable  of  eldest  time. 
Till  blank  foreboding  of  earth-gendeted 

powers. 
Pitiless  seignories  in  the  elements. 
Omnipotences  blind  that  darkling  smite, 
Misgare  him,  and  repaganiied  the  world? 
Yet,  by  some  subtler  tmch  of  sympathj. 
These  primal  apprehensioiis,  dimly  stined. 
Perplex  the  ere  with  pietares  from  within. 
Thk  hath  macle  poets  dream  of  tires  f  ore- 


In  worids  fsntistknl,  moce  fur  than  out; 


So   Ilfemor;  oheata    lu,   glimpsiug    half- 
revealed. 
Even  as  I  write  she  tries  her  wonted  spell 
Tn  that  coutiiiaous  redbreast  bodJug  rain: 
The  bird  I  hear  aitiga  not  from  yonder  elm; 
Bat  the  flown  ecstasy  my  childliood  heard 
Ib  vocal  in  ray  mind,  renewed  bj  him, 
Haply  made   sweeter    by  the   accumulate 

tbriU 
That  threads  my  undivided  life  and  steals 
A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  be- 


I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men. 
Whom  I  but  guess,  deciphering  myself; 
For  me^  once  felt  is  so  felt  nevermore. 
Tho  fleetine  relish  at  sensation's  brim 
Ebd  in  it  the  best  ferment  of  the  wine- 
One  spring  I  knew  as  never  any  since; 
'U  night  the  surges  of  the  warm  southwest 
led  intermittent  through  the  wallowing 

L  brought  a   morning   from   the   Gulf 

adrift, 
uipotent   with    sunshine,   whose   quick 
charm 

1  with  crocuses  the  sullen  turf 
A  wiled  the  bluebird  to  his  wbitf  of  song: 
I  summer   hour  abides,   what   time   I 
pemhed, 
itA  with   noonday,  under   simmering 

A  pnlled  the  pulpy  oxhearts,  while  aloof 
|i«riole  clattered  and  the  robins  shrilled, 
ing  me  an  alien  and  a  thief: 
•a  of  autumn  lords  it  o'er  the  rest, 
n  the  lane  I  watched  the  unb-leaves 
!all, 
Msiog  softly  earthward  without  wind, 
pirling  with  diiecter  impuise  down 
lose  fallen  yesterday,  now  barbnd  with 

frost, 
lei  grew  pensive  with  the  pensive  year: 
e  I  learned  how  marvellous  winter 

I  Whenpaatthe  fence-rails,  downy-gray  with 

'    I  SNalted  adventurous   o'er   the  spangled 

Uiat  made   familiar   fields   seem  far  and 

strange 
Ai  those  stark  wastes  tliat  whiten  endlessly 
Ja  ghastly  solitude  about  the  pole, 
And  gleam  relentless  to  the  unsetting  snn: 
lutaat  the  candid  chambers  of  my  brain 


From  those  unfading  frescos  of  the  past. 
Which  I,  young  savage,  in  my  age  of  flint. 
Gazed  at,  and  dimly  felt  a  power  in  me 
Parted  from  Nature  by  the  joy  in  her 
That  doubtfully  revealed  me  to  myself. 
Thenceforward  1  must  stand  outside  the 

gate; 
And  paradise  was  paradise  the  more. 
Known  once  and  barred  against  satiety. 

What  we  call  Nature,  all  outside  ourselves. 
Is  but  our  own  conceit  of  what  we  see. 
Our  own  reaction  upon  what  we  feel; 
The  world's  a  woman  to  our  shifting  mood. 
Feeling  with  us,  or  making  due  pretence; 
And  therefore  we  the  more  persuade  our- 

To  make  all  things  our  thought's  confeder- 

Conniving  with  us  in  whate'er  we  dream. 
So  when  our  Fancy  seeks  analogies, 
Though  she   have   hidden  what  she   after 

finds, 
She  loves  to  cheat  herself  with  feigned  sur* 

prise. 
I  find  my  own compleiion  everywhere: 
No  rose,  I  doubt,  was  ever,  like  the  first, 
A  marvel  to  the  bush  it  dawned  upon, 
The  rapture  of  its  life  made  visible. 
The  mystery  of  its  yearning  realised. 
As  the  first  babe  to  the  first  woman  bom; 
No  falcon  ever  felt  delight  of  wings 
As  when,  an  ejas,  from  the  stolid  cliff 
Loosing  himself,  be  followed  his  high  heart 
To  swim  on  sunshine,  masterless  as  wind; 
And  I  believe  the  brown  earth  takes  delight 
In  the  new  snowdrop  looking  back  at  her, 
To  think  that  by  some  vernal  alchemy 
It  could  transmute  her  darkness  into  pearl; 
^Vhat  is  the  buiom  peony  after  that. 
With  its  coarse  constancy  of  hoyden  blush? 
What  the  full  summer  to  that  wonder  new? 


But,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  ns  there  is 
A  sense  fastidious  hardly  reconuited 
To  the  poor  makeshifts  of  life's  scenery. 
Where  the  same  slide  must  double  all  ito  1 


Tyre. 

I  blame  not  in  the  soul  this  daiutini 
Rasher  c>f  surfeit  than  a  humming-Ur''   i 
In  things  indifferent  by  sense  purri 
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Aiid  dirttikf  iawaw  <rf 

Hii*  ttstiinft   hrwMiirwpiin,^  that  wiO  not 

A  dMb  wwmed-cnrer  St  the  fwt  of  life, 
Ajfd  find*  TwiM  rtafoy  fenred 

KtiT  jiiiitum  ■MM^  boir  it  may  go  with  me 
WW  d  vet  J  ia  Gmb  Street  and  am  prood  to 

drudge 
When  luMtt,  mj  betten,  wet  their  emst 

with  tean: 
LJge  eau  juuake  tweet  the  peaeh's  ahady  aide, 
That  <«Jy  bj  refleetaoo  taatea  of  nm. 

But  afae,  ny  Frineeaa,  who  will  aomethnea 

My  farrH  to  iJlumijie  till  the  walla, 
Karrow  tuA  dingy,  aerawled  with  hack- 

U0fjtod  thoo^bt 
CPour  Kidbftrd  ilowly  elbowing  Plato  out), 
VHmU  and  drape  thimiaelTea  with  tapeatriea 
KtMiiifita  loight  hare  stooped  o'er,  while, 

between, 
Mirrvn,  elfaeed  in  their  own  cleamesa,  send 
Her  only  image   on    through   deepening 

With  mtdiem  repercossion  of  delight,  — 
hrinptr  iji  life,  witching  each  sense  to  sool, 
Thai  sometimes  almost  gives  me  to  believe 
I  might  fiaTe  been  a  poet,  gives  at  least 
A  bimiu  desazonized,  an  ear  that  makes 
Music  where  none  is,  and  a  keener  pang 
Of  extf^uisiie  surmise  outleaping  thought,  — 
li»>r  will  I  |>amper  in  her  luzury: 
No  tirumywd  nise-leaf  of  too  careless  choice 
hhaJl  bnng  a  northern  nightmare  to  her 

drtiams, 
Veiing  with  sense  of  exile;  hers  shall  be 
'J*lie  inritiate  flriitHngs  of  experience, 
Viliratioiis  felt  but  once  and  felt  life  lonj^: 
Ob,  more  thati  half-way  turn  that  Grecum 

front 
Upon  ni«i,  while  with  self-rebuke  I  spell, 
On  Uie  plain  fillet  that  confines  thy  hair 
Jn    ooniM^ioiiN    bounds   of  seeming  uncon- 

straint, 
'J*lie  Nnut/ht  in  ovtirplui,  thy  race's  badge  I 

( )ne  fflUMt  for  her  I  secretly  designed 
lij  that  Ohl  World  so  strangely  beautiful 
'I'o  us  the  <lifiiiih(^rit4Nl  of  old, — 
A  day  at  (Uiartn^H,  with  no  soul  beside 
'I'o  roil  with  pmlfiiit  prate  my  joy  serene 
And  make  the  minster  shy  of  oonfidenoe. 


With 

In  its  giawe 
A  pretty 
For  brgooe 


Upon  the  Bund 
Brooding  its 
Diat  mincle 
tnrb. 
Its 


aa  Fnaey  lores 
faintly  mmorooi 

as  of  stonn 
£ar  aloof, 
but  not  dis- 


bohruksy  tamed  to  loren' 


Look  down  mwatdifal  on  the  aliding  Enre, 
Whose  listlfai  losore  snits  tiie  qoiet  plaee, 
Lisping  among  hia  sfaaUowB  homekke  aonndi 
At  Concord  sod  by  Rankaide  heard  before. 
Chance  led  me  to  a  pnhlie  plenaQre-groond, 
Where  I  grew  kindly  with  &  merxT  groups, 
And  blessed  the  Frenehman  for  his  simple 
art 


Of  being  domestie  in  the  lieht  of  day. 
His  language  has  no  word^  we  growl,  for 

Home; 
But  he  can  find  a  fireside  in  the  son. 
Flay  with  his  child,  make  loTe,  and  shriek 

his  mind. 
By  throngs  of  strangers  nndinpriTaeied. 
Me  makes  his  life  a  public  gaUery, 
Nor  feels  himself  till  what  he  feels  comes 

back 
Li  manifold  reflection  from  without; 
While  we,  each  pore  alert  with  oonscioas- 

ness, 
EUde  our  best  selves  as  we  had  stolen  them, 
And  each  bystander  a  detective  were. 
Keen-eyed  for  every  chink  of  nndisgnise. 

SOf  musing  o'er  the  problem  which  was 

bes^  — 
A  life  wide-windowed,  shining  all  abroad. 
Or  curtains  drawn  to  shield  firom  s^t 

profane 
The  rites  we  piy  to  the  mysterioos  I, — 
With  outwara  senses  fnriooghed  and  head 

bowed 
I  followed  some  fine  instinet  in  my  feet. 
Till,    to   unbend   me  from  the  loom  of 

thought. 
Looking  up  suddenly,  I  foond  mine  eyes 
Confronted  with  the  minster^s  vast  repoae. 
Silent  and  gray  as  forest  leagoered  ehif 
Left  inhmd  by  the  ooean'ii  alow  nteeaty 
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That  hears  afar  the  breeze-borne  rote  and 

longs, 
Rememberine  shocks  of  surf  that  olomb 

and  fell, 
Spame-sUding  down  the  baffled  decuman, 
It  rose  before  me,  patiently  remote 
From  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted  once, 
Hearing  the  noise  of  men  as  in  a  dream. 
I  stood  before  the  triple  northern  port. 
Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and  kings, 
Stern  faces  bleared  with  immemorial  watch. 
Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed 

to  say, 
Ye  come  and  go  incessant;  toe  remain 
Safe  in  the  hallowed  ouiets  of  the  past; 
I  Be  reverent^  ye  whojlit  and  are  forgot, 
L^f  faith  so  nobly  realized  as  this. 
I  seem  to  have  heard  it  said  by  learned 

folk 
Who  drench  yon  with  esthetics  till  yon  feel 
As  if  all  beauty  were  a  ghastly  bore. 
The  faucet  to  let  loose  a  wash  of  words. 
That  Grothio  is  not  Grecian,  therefore  worse ; 
But,  being  convinced  by  much  experiment 
How  little  inventiveness  there  is  in  man. 
Grave  copier  of  copies,  I  give  thanks 
For  a  new  relish,  careless  to  inquire 
My  pleasure's  pedigree,  if  so  it  please. 
Nobly,  I  mean,  nor  renegade  to  art. 
The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  perfeot- 

ness. 
Unanswerable  as  Euclid,  self-contained, 
The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty  world, 
^  Forever  finished,  though  the  barbiffous  pit, 
Fanatical  on  hearsay,  stamp  and  shout 
As  if  a  miracle  could  be  encored. 
^  But  ahl  this  other,  this  that  never  ends, 
^  StiU  climbing,  lurine  f ancv  still  to  climb. 
As  full  of  morals  hfuf-divmed  as  life. 
Graceful,  grotesque,  with  ever  new  surprise 
Of  hazardous  caprices  sure  to  please, 
Hea^  as  nightmare,  airy-light  as  fern, 
"-"Imagmation^  very  self  in  stone  1 
With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 
From  pedantries  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  happy  Goth. 
Tour  blood  is  mine,  ye  architects  of  dream, 
Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete,  ^ 
So  more  consummate,  souls  self-confident, 
Who  felt  your  own  thought  worthy  of  re- 
cord 
In  monumental  pomp!    No  Grecian  drop 
Rebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kindred 

thrill, 
After  long  exile,  to  the  mother-tongue. 


Ovid  in  Pontus,  puling  for  his  Rome 
Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames 
That  poison  sucked  from  the  Attic  bloom 

decayed. 
Shrank  with  a  shudder  from  the  blue-eyed 

race 
Whose  force  rough-handed  should  renew 

the  world. 
And  from  the  drogs  of  Romulus  express 
Such  wine  as  Dante  poured,  or  he  wno  blew 
Roland's  vain  blast,  or  sang  the  Campeador 
In  verse  that  cluiks  like  armor  in  the 

charge, 
Homeric  juice,  though  brimmed  in  Odin's 

horn. 
And  they  could  build,  if  not  the  columned 

fane 
That  from  the  height  gleamed  seaward 

many-hued. 
Something  more  friendly  with  their  ruder 

skies: 
The  flpay  spire,  molten  now  in  driving  mist, 
Now  lulled  with  the  incommunicable  olue; 
The  carvings  touched  to  meaning  new  with 

snow, 
Or  commented  with  fleeting  grace  of  shade; 
The  statues,  motley  as  man's  memory. 
Partial  as  that,  so  mixed  of  true  and  false. 
History  and  legend  meeting  with  a  kiss 
Across  this  bound-mark  where  their  realms 

confine; 
The  painted  windows,  freaking  gloom  with 

glow, 
Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem  to 

cheer, 
Meet  symbol  of  the  senses  and  the  soul. 
And  the  whole  pile,  grim  with  the  North- 
man's thought 
Of  life  and  death,  and  doom,  life's  equal 

fee, — 
These    were    before    me :    and    I   gazed 

abashed. 
Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates. 
Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful  ^ 

Past, 
And  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger 

men. 
As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 
Far  up  the  great  bells  wallowed  in  delight. 
Tossing  their  clangors  o'er  the  hee£es8 

town. 
To  call  the  worshippers  who  never  came, 
Or  women  mostly,  m  loath  twos  and  threes. 
I  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 
Guards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind 
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Or  gives  the  soul  a  moment's  trace  of  (rod. 
And  shared  decoroos  in  the  ancient  rite 
My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous. 
The  service  over,  I  was  tranced  in  thought : 
Solemn  the  deepening  vaults,  and  most  to 

me, 
Fresh  from  the  fragile  realm  of  deal  and 

paint, 
Or  brick  mock-pious  with  a  marble  front ; 
Solemn  the  lift  of  high-embowered  roof. 
The  clustered  stems  that  spread  in  boughs 

disleaved. 
Through  which  the  organ  blew  a  dream  of 

storm. 
Though  not  more  potent  to  sublime  with 

awe 
And  shut  the  heart  up  in  tranquillity. 
Than  aisles  to  me  familiar  that  o'erarch 
The  conscious  silences  of  brooding  woods, 
Centurial  shadows,  cloisters  of  the  elk  : 
Tet  here  was  sense  of  undefined  regret, 
Irreparable  loss,  uncertain  what : 
Was  all  this  grandeur  but  anachronism, 
A  shell  divorced  of  its  informing  life, 
Where  the  priest  housed  him  like  a  hermit- 
crab. 
An  alien  to  that  faith  of  elder  days 
That  gathered  round  it  this  fair  shape  of 

stone  ? 
Is  old  Religion  but  a  spectre  now, 
Haunting  the  solitude  of  darkened  minds, 
Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptic  day  ? 
Is    there  no  comer  safe    from    peeping 

Doubt,  * 
Since  Gutenberg  made  thought  cosmopolite 
And  stretched  electric  threads  from  mind 

to  mind  ? 
Nay,  did  Faith  build  this  wonder  ?  or  did 

Fear, 
That  makes  a  fetish  and  misnames  it  God 

g Blockish  or  metaphysic,  matters  not), 
ontrive  this  coop  to  shut  its  tyrant  in, 
Appeased  with  playthings,  that  he  might 
not  harm  ? 

I  turned  and  saw  a  beldame  on  her  knees  ; 
With  eyes  astray,  she  told  mechanic  beads- 
Before  some  shnne  of  saintly  womanhood, 
Bribed  intercessor  with  the  far-off  Judge  : 
Such  my  first  thought,  by  kindlier  soon  re- 
buked, 

I  Pleading  for  whatsoever  touches  life 

'  With  upwa^  impulse  :   be  He  nowhere^  / 

else, 
God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts, 


In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens,  and  con- 
soles : 
BlessSd  the  natures  shored  on  every  side 
With  landmarks  of  hereditary  thought  I 
Thrice  happy  they  that  wander  not  life 

long 
Beyond  near  succor  of  the  household  faith, 
The  guarded  fold  that  shelters,  not  con- 
fines 1 
Their  steps  find  patience  in  familiar  paths, 
Printed  with  hope  by  loved  feet  gone  be- 
fore 
Of  parent,  child,  or  lover,  glorified 
Bv  simple  magic  of  dividing  Time. 
My  lids  were  moistened  as  the  woman 

knelt. 
And  —  was  it  will,  or  some  vibration  faint 
Of  sacred  Nature,  deeper  than  the  will?  — 
My  heart  occultly  felt  itself  in  hers, 
Through      mutual     intercession      gently 


Or  was  it  not  mere  sympathy  of  brain  ? 
A  sweetness  intellectuallv  conceived 
In  simpler  creeds  to  me  m[ipossible  ? 
A  juegle  of  that  pity  for  ourselves 
In  others,  which  puts  on  such  pretty  masks 
And  snares  self-love  with  bait  of  charity  ? 
Something  of  all  it  might  be,  or  of  none : 
Tet  for  a  moment  I  was  snatched  away 
And  had  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ; 
For  one  rapt  moment ;  then  it  all  came 

back, 
OThis  age  that  blots  out  life  with  questioD- 

marks. 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife  and 

glass 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far 

off 
The  Heaven,  so  neighborly  with  man  of 

old. 
To  voids  sparse-sown  with  alienated  stars. 

na  is  irrecoverable,  that  ancient  faith. 
Homely    and    wholesome,  suited    to    the 

time. 
With  rod  or  candy  for  child-minded  men : 
No  theologio  tube,  with  lens  on  lens 
Of  syllogism  transparent,  brines  it  near,  — 
At  l>est  resolving  some  new  nebula, 
Or  blurring  some   fixed-star  of  hope  to 

mist. 
Science  was  Faith  once  ;  Faith  were  Science 

now. 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 
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And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the 

time. 
Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  safe  from 

thought. 
For  there 's  no  virgin-fort  but  self-respect. 
And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on 

God. 
Shall  we  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  a  child 
That  knew  not  His  own  purpose  ?  nor  dare 

trust 
kXhe  Rock  of  Ages  to  their  chemio  tests, 
Lest  some  day  the  all-sustaining  base  divine 
Should  fail  from  under  us,  dissolved  in 

gas? 
The  armgd  eye  that  with  a  glance  discerns 
^  In  a  dry  blood-speck  between  ox  and  man 
SStares  helpless  at  this  miracle  called  life, 
TbiB  shaping  potency  behind  the  egg. 
This  circulation  swift  of  deity, 
Where  suns  and    systems    inconspicuous 

float 
As  the  poor  blood- disks  in  our  mortal 

veins. 
Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought  of 

More  or  less  earthy,  clarifying  still 
With  subsidence  continuous  of  the  dregs  ; 
Kor  saint  nor  sage  could  fix  immutably 
The  fluent  image  of  the  unstable  Best, 
Still  changing  in  their  very  hands  that 

wrought : 
To-day's  eternal  truth  To-morrow  proved 
Frail  as  frost-landscapes  on  a  window-pane. 
Meanwhile  Thou  smiledst,  inaccessible, 
At  llionght's  own  substance  made  a  cage 

for  Thought, 
And  Truth  locked  jfast  with  her  own  mas- 
ter-key ; 
Nor  didst  Thou  reck  what   image  man 

might  make 
Of  hiB  own  shadow  on  the  flowing  world; 
The  climbing  instiuct  was  enough  for  Thee. 
Or  wast  Thou,  then,  an  ebbing  tide  that 

left 
Strewn  with  dead  miracle  those    eldest 

shores. 
For  men  to  dry,  and  dryly  lecture  on. 
Thyself  thenceforth  incapable  of  flood  ? 
Idle   who    hopes    with    prophets    to    be 

snatched 
By  Tirtae  in  their  mantles  left  below; 
Shall  the  soul  live  on  other  men's  report. 
Herself  a  pleasing  fable  of  herself  ? 
Man  eannot  be  G^'s  outlaw  if  he  would, 
Nor  to  abscond  him  in  the  caves  of  sense 


But  Nature  still  shall  search  some  crevice 

out 
With    messages    of    splendor   from  that 

Source 
Which,  dive  he,  soar  he,  baffles  still  and 

lures. 
This  life  were  brutish  did  we  not  some- 
times 
Have  intimation  clear  of  wider  scope. 
Hints  of  occasion  infinite,  to  keep 
The  soul  alert  with  noble  discontent 
And  onward  yearnings  of  unstilled  desire; 
Fruitless,  except  we  now  and  then  divined 
A  mystery  of  nrpose,  gleaming  through 
The  secular  confusions  of  the  world. 
Whose  will  we  darkly  accomplish,  doing 

ours. 
No  man  can  think  nor  in  himself  perceive. 
Sometimes  at  waking,  in  the  street  some- 
times, 
Or  on  the  hillside,  always  unforewamed, 
A  g^race  of  being,  finer  than  himself, 
That  beckons  and  is  gone, —  a  larger  life 
Upon    his    own     impinging,    with    swift 

glimpse 
Of  spacious  circles  luminous  with  mind. 
To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his 

own 
Seems  but  gross  cloud  to  make  that  visible. 
Touched  to  a  sudden  glory  round  the  edge. 
Who  that  hath  known  these  visitations  fleet 
Would    strive    to  make   them  trite  and 

ritual? 
I,  that  still  pray  at  morning  and  at  eve. 
Loving  those  roots  that  feed  us  from  the 

past. 
And  prizing  more   than    Plato  things  I 

learned 
At  that  best  academe,  a  mother's  knee. 
Thrice    in    my   life  perhaps    have  truly 

prayed. 
Thrice,  stirred  below  my  conscious  self, 

have  felt 
That  perfect  disenthralment  which  is  God; 
Nor  know  I  which  to  hold  worst  enemy. 
Him  who  on  speculation's  windy  waste 
Would  turn  me  loose,  stript  of  the  raiment 

warm 
By  Faith  contrived  against  our  nakedness. 
Or  him  who,  cruel-kind,  would  fain  obscure^ 
With  painted  saints  and  paraphrase  of  Grod| 
The  soul's  east-window  of  divine  surprise. 
^Where  others  worship  I  but  look  and  long; 
For,  though  not  recreant  to  my  fathers 

faiUi, 
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Its  fomiB  to  me  are  weariness,  and  most 
ThafSrony  yacnum  of  compulsorj  prajer, 
Still  pumping  phrases  for  the  IneffaUey 
Thoagfa  all  the  valves  of  memory  gasp  and 

wheeze. 
Words  that  have  drawn  transoendent  mean- 
ings np 
From  the  best  passion  of  all  bygone  time, 
Steeped  through  with  tears  of  triumph  and 

remorse. 
Sweet  with  all  sainthood,  cleansed  in  mar^ 

^TV-fires, 
Can  they,  so  consecrate  and  so  inspired. 
By  repetition  wane  to  vexing  wind? 
AJas  1  we  cannot  draw  habitual  breath 
In  the  thin  air  of  life's  supremer  heights. 
We  cannot  make  each  m^  a  sacrament, 
Nor  with  our  tailors  be  disbodied  souls,  — 
We  men,  too  conscious  of  earth's  comedy. 
Who  see  two  sides,  with  our  posed  selves 

debate, 
And  only  for  great  stakes  can  be  sublime  1 
Let  us  oe  tha^cf  ul  when,  as  I  do  here. 
We  can  read  Bethel  on  a  pile  of  stones. 
And,  seeing  where  God  kas  been,  trust  in 
Him. 

Brave  Peter  ilscher  there  in  Nuremberg, 
Moulding  Saint  Sebald's  miracles  in  bronze. 
Put  saint  and  stander-by  in  that  quaint 

garb 
Familiar  to  him  in  his  daily  walk. 
Not  doubting  God  could  g^rant  a  miracle 
Then  and  in  r^uremberg,  if  so  He  would; 
But  never  artist  for  three  hundred  years 
Hath  dared  the  contradiction  ludicrous 
Of  supernatural  in  modem  clothes. 
Perhaps  the  deeper  faith  that  is  to  come 
Will  see  God  rather  in  the  strenuous  doubt, 
Than  in  the  creed  held  as  an  infant's  hand 
Holds  purposeless  whatso  is  placed  therein. 

Say  it  is  drift,  not  progress,  none  the  less. 
With  the  old  sextant  of  the  fathers'  creed. 
We  shape  our  courses  by  new-risen  stars. 
And,  still  lip-loyal  to  what  once  was  truth, 
.  Smuggle    new    meanings    under    ancient 

names. 
Unconscious  perverts  of  the  Jesuit,  Time. 
Change  is  the  mask  that  all  Continuance 


To  keep  us  youngsters  harmlessly  amused; 
Meanwhile  some  ailing  or  more  watchful 

child. 
Sitting  apart,  sees  the  old  eyes  gleam  oat. 


Stern,  and  yet  soft  with  hnmorou  pity  too. 
Whilere,  men  burnt  men  for  a  ooubtfol 

poin^ 
As  if  the  mmd  were  qnenehable  with  fire. 
And  Faith  danced  round  them  with  her 

war-paint  on,* 
Devoutly  savage  as  an  Iroquois ; 
Now  Calvin  and  Servetns  at  ona  board 
Snuff  in  grave  sympathy  a  milder  roast. 
And  o'er  their  claret  settle  Comte  nnrwd. 
Fagot  and  stake  were  desperately  sincere: 
Our  coder  martyrdoms  are  done  in  ^pes; 
And  flames  that  shine  in  eontiaveraisLi  ejes 
Bum  out  no  brains  hot  his  who  kindles 
them. 

iziThis  is'no  age  to  set  cathedrals  built: 
Did  O^  then,  wait  for  one  in  Bethlehem? 
Worst  is  not  yet:  lo,  where  his  coming 

looms. 
Of  earth's  anarchic  children  latest  bom. 
Democracy,  a  Titan  who  hath  learned 
To  lau£h  at  Jove's  old-fashioned  thunder- 
bolts,-— 
Could  he  not  alsofor|^  them,  if  he  would? 
He,  better  skilled,  with  solvents  merciless, 
Loosened  in  air  and  home  on  every  wind, 
Saps    unperceived:   the    calm    Ofympian 

height 
Of  ancient  order  feels  its  bases  yield. 
And  pale  gods  glance  for  help  to  gods  ai 

pale. 
What  will  be  left  of  good  or  worshipful, 
Of  spiritual  secrets,  mvsteries. 
Of  fair  religion's  guarded  heritage. 
Heirlooms  of  som,  passed  downward  un- 

pro&med 
From  eldest  Ind?    This  Western  giant 

coarse. 
Scorning  refinements  which  he  lacks  him- 
self. 
Loves  not  nor  heeds  the  ancestral  hierar- 
chies. 
Each  rank  dependent  on  the  next  above 
In  orderly  gradation  fixed  as  fate. 
King    by    mere    manhood,    nor  aUowing 

aught 
Of  holier  unction  than  the  sweat  of  toil; 
In  his  own  strength  sufficient;  called  to 

solve. 
On  the  roug^  edges  of  soeieiyy 
Flroblems  long  sacred  to  the  dwicer  few. 
And  improvise  what  daewhere  men  re- 
ceive 
As  gifts  of  ddty;  tough  tonndling  reared 
Where  every  man  's  his  Ofwm  liMbueddc, 


How  I 


;   of   a  King  of 


Of  Jadg«  self-made,  executor  of  laws 
By  him  not  first  discussed  and  Yoted  on  7 
Foe  him  uo  tree  of  knowledge  ia  forbid. 
Or  awt'eter  if  forbid.    .How  save  the  ark. 
Or  butj  of  holies,  unprofaned  a  day 
From  bb  unsorupuloua  cariosity 
That  handles  ererytbiug  as  if  to  buy, 
Tossing  aside  what  fabrics  delicate 
Suit    not   the   rough  •  and  -  tumble   of   his 

What  hope  for  those  Gne-nerved  humani- 

That  mode  earth  graeious  once  with  gentler 

arta. 
Now  the  rude  hands  have  caught  the  trick 

of  thought 
And   clnim    so    equal    suffrage   with   the 

The  bom  disciple  of  an  elder  time, 

(To  me  aufiicient,  friendlier  than  the  oew,) 

Who   in    uiy   blood   feel   motions   of   the 

Past, 
I  thank  benignant  nature  moat  for  this,  — 
A  force  of  sympathy,  or  call  it  lack 
Of  character  firm-planted,  loosing  me 
Prom  the  pent  chamber  of  habitual  self 
To    dwell    enlarged    in    alien    modes    of 

thought, 
Ha,ply  distasteful,  wholesomer  for  that, 
And  through  imagination  to  posaess, 
Aa   they   were   mine,   the   lives   of   other 

This  growth  original  of  virgin  soil. 
By  fascination  felt  in  opposites. 
Pleases  aud  .shocks,  entices  and  perturbs. 
In  this  brown-Bsted  rough,  this  slurt-sleeved 

Cid, 
This  backwoods  Charlemagne  of  empires 

Whose  blundering  heel  instinctively  finds 

The  goutier  foot  of  speechless  dignities, 
Who,   meeUng   Ctesar'a   self,    would    slap 

his  back, 
Call  him  "Old  Horse,"  and  challenge  to  a 

My    lungs    draw   braver    air,   my   breast 

duatcs 
With  ampler  msjibood,  and   I  front  both 

Of  iense  and  spirit,  as  my  natural  fiefs. 
To  ibape  and  uien  reshape  them  as  I  wiU. 


It  was  the   first  man's  charter;  why  not 

How  forfeit  ?  when  deposed  in  other  hands  7 

Thou  shudder'st,  Orid  ?   Dost  in  him  fore- 

A  new  avatar  of  the  large-limbed  Goth, 
To   break,   or  seem  to   break,  tradition's 

And  chase   to  dreamland   back   thy  gods 

dethroned  7 
I  think   man's  soul  dwells  nearer  to  the 

Nearer   to   morning's   fountains   than   the 

Herself   the   source   whence   all   tradition 

spraug, 
Herself  at  onee  both  labyrinth  and  clue. 
The  miracle  fades  out  of  history. 
But  faith  and  wonder  and  the  primal  earth 
Are  born  into  the  world  with  every  child. 
Shall  this  self-maker  with  the  prying  eyes. 
This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect 
By  the  New  World's  new  fiend,  I*ubliolt^, 
Vv  hose  testing  thumb  leaves  everywhere  its 

smutch. 
Not  one  day  feel  within  himself  the  need 
Of  loyalty  to  better  than  himself. 
That  shall  ennoble  him  with  the  upward 

Shall  he  not  catch  the  Voice  that  wanders 

With  spiritual  summons,  dreamed  or  heard. 
As  aomctimes,  just  ere  sleep  seals  up  the 


We   hear  o 


'   mother  call  from  deeps  of 


And,  waking,  find  it  vision,  —  none  the  less 
The  beuedictiou  bides,  old  skies  return, 
And  that  unreal  thing,  preeminent. 
Makes  air  and  dream  of  all  we  see  and 

feel? 
Shall   he   divine   no   strength   unmade   of 

Inward,  impregnable,  found  soon  as  sought. 
Not  cognizable   of   sense,   o'er  sense   su- 
preme ? 
Else  were  he  desolate  as  none  before. 
His  holy  places  may  oi>t  be  of  stone, 
Nor  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than 

By  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardor  reared, 
Fit  altars  for  who  guards  inviolate 
God's  chosen  seat,  the  sacred  form  of  mas- 
Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  h" 
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For   superanniiate    forms    and   mumping 

shamSi 
No  parlor  where  men  issue  policies 
Of  Ufe-assnrance  on  the  Eternal  Mind, 
Nor  his  religion  but  an  ambulance 
To  fetch  life's  wounded  and  malingerers  in, 
Scorned  by  the  strong;  yet  he,  unconscious 

heir 
To  the  influence  sweet  of  Athens  and  of 

Rome, 
And  old  Judsea's  eift  of  secret  fire, 
Spite  of  himself  uiall  surely  learn  to  know 
y  And  worship  some  ideal  of  himself, 
-^  Some    divine    thing,    large-hearted,    bro- 
therly, 
Not  nice  in  trifles,  a  soft  creditor. 
Pleased  with  his  world,  and  hating  only 
\  cant. 

And,  if  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is  sure 
That,  in  a  world,  made  for  whaterer  else. 
Not  made  for  mere  enjoyment,  in  a  world 
Of  toil  but  half-requited,  or,  at  best. 
Paid  in  some  futile  currency  of  breath, 
A  world  of  incompleteness,  sorrow  swift 
And  consolation  laggard,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  of   buildmg  or  the  creed  pro- 
fessed, 
The  Cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  homage 

turned. 
Of  an  unfinished  life  that  sways  the  world. 
Shall  tower  as  sovereign  emblem  over  all. 

The  kobold  Thought  moves  with  us  when 

we  shift 
Our  dwelling  to  escape  him;  perched  aloft 
On  the  first  load   of  household-stuff    he 

went;* 
For,  where  the  mind  goes,  goes  old  furni- 
ture. 
I,  who  to  Chartres  came  to  feed  my  eye 
And  give  to  Fancy  one  clear  holiday, 
Scarce  saw  the  minster  for  the  thoughts  it 

stirred 
Buzzing   o'er  past  and  future  with  vain 

quest. 
Here  once  there  stood  a  homely  wooden 

church, 
Which  slow  devotion   nobly  changed  for 

this 
That  echoes  vaguely  to  my  modem  steps. 
By  suffrage  universal  it  was  built. 
As  practised  then,  for  all  the  country  came 
From  far  as  Rouen,  to  give  votes  for  God, 
Each  vote  a  block  of  stone  securely  laid 
Obedient  to  the  master's  deep-mused  plan. 


Will  what  our  ballots  rear,  responfible 
To  no  grave  forethought,  stand  so  long  as 

this? 
Delieht  like  this  the  eye  of  after  days 
Brigntening  with  pride  that  here,  at  leasti 

were  men 
Who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thing  thej 

knew  ? 
Can  our  religion  cope  with  deeds  like  this  ? 
We,  too,  buUd  Gothic  oontract-shams,  be- 
cause 
Our  deacons  have  discovered  that  it  pays, 
And  pews  sell  better  under  vaulted  roofs 
Of  olaster  painted  like  an  Indian  squaw. 
Shall  not  tnat  Western  Grothy  of  whom  we 

spoke. 
So  fiercely  practical,  so  keen  of  eye. 
Find  out,  some  day,  that  nothing  pays  but 

God, 
Served  whether  on  the  smoke-shut  battle- 
field. 
In  work  obscure  done  honestly,  or  Tote 
For  truth  unpopular,  or  faith  maintained 
To  ruinous  convictions,  or  good  deeds 
Wrought    for    good's    sake,  mindless   of 

heaven  or  hell  ? 
Shall  he  not  learn  that  all  prosperity, 
Whose  bases  stretch  not  deeper  than  tiie 

Is  but  a  trick  of  this  world's  atmosphere, 
A  desert-bom  mirage  of  spire  and  aoaae. 
Or  find  too  late,  the  Past's  long  lesson 

missed, 
That  dust  the    prophets    shake  &tmi  off 

their  feet 
Grows  heavy  to  drag  down  both  tower  and 

wall  ? 
I  know  not;  but,  sustained  by  sure  belief 
That  man  still  rises  level  with  the  height 
Of  noblest  opportunities,  or  makes 
Such,  if  the  tmie  supply  not,  I  can  wait 
I  gaze   round  on  the  windows,  pride  of 

France, 
Each  the  bright  gift  of  some  mechanic 

guild 
Who  loved  their  city  and  thought  gold  well 

spent 
To  make  her  beautiful  with  piety; 
I  pause,  transfigured  by  some  stripe  of 

bloom, 
And  my  mind  throngs  with  shining  angar- 
ies. 
Circle  on  circle,  bright  as  seraphim. 
With  golden  trumpets,  silent,  that  await 
The  signal  to  blow  news  of  good  to  men. 


Then  the  reTulsJon  came  that  always  cornea 

After  tbeae  dizzy  elatiuna  uf  the  mind: 
And  with  a   passiooate  pang   of  doubt  I 

"  O   moiiutAin  -  born,    aweet    with    snow- 
filtered  air 
From  uni^outamiuatc  wella  of  ether  dranti 
And  never-broken  seurecies  of  sky. 
Freedom,  with  anguish  won,  misprized  till 

loat, 
Thej  keep  thee  nut  who  from  tby  aacred 

Catch  the  consuming  lust  of  sensual  good 
And  the  brute's  license  uf  unfettered  will. 
Far   fn>m    the   popular  shout    and   venal 

Of  Cleou  blowing  the  mob's  baser  mind 

To  bubbles  of  wind-piloted  conceit, 

Thoa  ahrinkest,  gathering  up  thy  akirts,  to 

In  forttesttes  of  solitary  thought 
And  private  virtue  strong  in  self-restraint. 
Must  we  too  forfeit  thee  misunderstood, 
Content  with  names,  nor  inly  nise  to  know 
That  best  thioga  perish  of  their   own   ez- 

And  quality  o'er^iven  becomes  defect  ? 
N»y,    is    it    thou    indeed    that   we    have 

glimpsed. 
Or  rather  such  illusion  as  of  old 


A  shape  of  vapor,  mother  of  vain  dreams 
And  mutinoaa  traditions,  specious  plea 
Of  the  glaived  tyrant  and  long-memoried 
priest  ?  " 

I  walked  forth  saddened;  for  all  thought 

is  sad. 
And  leaves  a  bitterish  savor  in  the  brain, 
Tonic,  it  may  be,  nut  delectable. 
And  turned,  reluctant,  for  a  parting  look 
At  those  old  weather-pitted  images 
Of  bygone  struggle,  now  so  sternly  calm. 
About  their  shoiudcra  aparrone   had  built 

And  fluttered,  chirping,  from  gray  perch 

to  perch, 
Now  on  a  mitre  poising, 
...  ...  ,..jj^ 

,   what   careless 

Flew  on  those  lightsome  wings  and  shared 

the  sun, 
A  lacger  shadow  crossed;  and  looking  np. 


With  sidelong  head  that  watehed  the  joy 

Grim  Norman  baron  o'er  this  clan  of  Kelts, 
Enduring  Nature,  force  couservative. 
Indifferent    to    our    noisy    whims !     Men 

Of  all  heads  to  an  equal  grade  cashiered 
On  level  with  the  duJlest,  and  expect 
(Sick  of  no  worse  distemper   than   them- 
selves) 
A  wondrous  cure-all  in  equahty; 
They  reason  tbat  To-morrow  must  be  wise 
Beoausa  To-day  was  Dot,  nor  Yesterday, 
As  if  good  days  were  shapen  of  themselves. 
Not  of  the  very  lifeblood  of  men's  souls; 
Meanwhile,  long-suffering,  imperturbable. 
Thou  quietly  complet'st  thy  syllogiam, 
And  from  the  premise  sparrow  here  below 
Draw'st  sure  conclusion  of  the  hawk  above, 
Pleased    with    the    soft  -  billed    songster, 

pleased  no  less 
With  the  fierce  beak  of  natures  aquiline. 

Tbou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 

In  the  Past's  valley  of  Avilion, 

Haply,    tike   Arthur,   till    thy  wound    be 

healed, 
Then   to   reclaim    the   Eword   sod    crown 

Thrice  beautiful  to  us;  perchance 
To  who  possessed    thee,    as  a  i 


To  dwellers  round  its  bases  but  a  heap 
Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the  storm 
And  the  avalanche's  sileut  bolt  holds  back 
Leashed  with  a  hair,  —  meanwhile  some 

far-off  clown, 
Hereditary  delver  of  the  plain, 
Sees  it  an  unmoved  vision  of  repose. 
Nest  of  the  morning,  and  conjectures  there 
The  dance  of  streams   to  idle   shepherds' 

And  fairer  habitations  softly  hung 
On  breezy  slopes,  or  hid  in  valleys  cool,  j 

For  happier  men.     No  mortal  ever  dreama 
That  the  scant  isthmus  he  encamps  upon 
Between    two    oceans,    one,   tho    Stormji 

And  one,  the  Peaceful,  yet  to  venture  on. 
Has    been   tbat   future   whereto   prophets 

yearned 
For  the  fulfilment  of  Earth's  ch 
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Shall  be  that  past  which  nerveleas  poets 

moan 
As  the  lost  opportunity  of  song. 

O  Power,  more  near  my  life  than  life  itself 

(Or  what  seems  life  to  as  in  sense  im- 
mured), 

Eyenas  the  roots,  shut  in  the  darksome 
earth. 

Share  in  the  tree-top's  joyanoe,  and  oon- 
ceiye 

Of  sunshine  and  wide  air  and  wingfid 
thinffs 

By  symjMtthy  of  nature,  so  do  I 

ItisLve  eyidenoe  of  Thee  so  far  above. 
Yet  in  and  of  me  !    Rather  Thou  the  root 
Inyisibly  sustaining,  hid  in  light, 
Not  darkness,  or  in  darkness  made  by  us. 
If  sometimes  I  must  hear  good  men  debate 
Of  other  witness  of  ThyseB  than  Thou, 


/" 


As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  oozs 

To    nurse    Thy  flickering  life,  that  else 

must  cease, 
Blown  out,  as  't  were  a  candle,  by  men's 

breath. 
My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare, 
To    change  her  inward  surety  for  their 

doubt 
Moffled   from  sight   in  fomml  wbet  of 

proof: 
While  she  can  only  feel  herself  thxoiii^ 

Thee, 
I  fear  not  lliy  withdrawal;  more  I  fear, 
Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with 

dreams 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  unnotioed, 

Thou, 
Walking  Thy  garden  still,  commim'st  with 

men. 
Missed  in  the  commonplaoe  of  miracle. 
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O  ddlA  propiri*  o  dall*  altrni  ynfogoA 
Por  Motiri  Utoft  pwola  bnuca." 

If  I  let  &11  a  word  of  bitter  mirth 

When  public  shames  more  shamefnl  pudon  won. 

Some  have  mislndffed  me,  and  my  serrioe  done. 

If  small,  yet  f  aithnd,  deemed  of  little  worth : 

Hirougrh  veins  that  drew  their  life  from  Western  earth 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  my  blood  hath  ran 

In  DO  polluted  oouise  from  sire  to  son ; 

And  tnns  was  I  predestined  ere  my  birth 

To  lore  the  soil  wherewith  my  fibres  own 

Instinotiye  symrathies ;  yet  love  it  so 

As  honor  wonld,  nor  ligrhily  to  dethrone 

Judgment,  the  stamp  of  manhood,  nor  forego 

The  son's  right  to  a  mother  dearer  grown 

With  growing  knowledge  and  more  chaste  than  snow. 


TO 
K  L.  QODKm, 


IK  OOBDIAL  AOKNOWTiBDOlEKirr  OF  HIS  EMINENT 

IN  HEIGHTENING  ANI>  PUBIFYING  THE   TONE 
OF  CUB  POLITIGAIi  THOUGHT, 

Mfjilft  0lfctt  pocnuf 

ABE  DEDICATED. 


*«*  Readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember  that,  by  his  Ode  at  the  Harrard  Commemo- 
ration, the  author  had  precluded  himself  from  many  of  the  natural  ontlels  of  draught 
and  feeling  common  to  such  oooasioos  as  are  celebrated  in  these  poems. 


READ   AT    THE  ONE    HUNDREDTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF   THE  FIGHT  AT  CONCORD 

BRIDGE 


19TH  A 


IL,  .87s 


Id  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thajer  qaat«d  i 
note  introdacijlg  the  Conuu^TnorattOQ  Ode. 
Lowall  wrots  at  some  length  p 
BtmotTire  of  hit  odeii  id  general. 
"  The  sentiment  of  the  Concord  Ode  d 
a  Luger  timportion  of  Ijrical  Diove. 
Goune,  than  the  others.  IlnTnion;,  nithout 
aacrifice  of  melody,  woa  what  1  had  maiDly  in 
Tiew."     He  wrote  to  another  friend  that  the 

d»T>  before  the  celebmtiuD." 


Who  Cometh  over  the  bills. 
Her  garmenta  with  morning  sweet, 
The  dance  of  a  thousand  rills 
Making  music  before  her  feet? 
Her  presence  freshens  the  air; 
Simabiiie  steals  light  from  her  lace; 
The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 
Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  pace. 
Fairness  of  all  that  ia  fair, 
Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace, 
Eireetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 
Bringer  of  life  out  of  naugbt, 
Freedom,  ob,  fairest  of  all 
The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought! 


She  cometb,  cometb  to-day: 
Hark  t  bear  ye  not  her  tread, 
Sending  a  thrill  through  your  clay. 
Under  tbe  sod  there,  ye  dead. 
Her  Quraliogs  and  champions  ? 
Do  ye  not  bear,  as  she  comes, 
Tbe  hay  of  the  deep-mouthed  guns, 
The  gathering  rote  of  the  drums  ? 
The  Dells  that  called  ye  to  prayer. 
How  wildly  they  clamor  on  ber, 
Crying,  "  She  cometh  1  prepare 
Her  to  prMse  and  her  to  honor, 


Potent  seeds  wherefrom  sbould  grow 
1  trladnesB  for  a  hundred  years  I " 


Tell  me,  young  men,  have  ye  seen 
Creature  of  diviner  mien  ■ 

For  true  hearts  to  long  and  cry  for,         I 
Afaaly  hearts  to  live  and  die  for?  ^ 

What  hath  she  that  others  want  ?  ^ 

Brows  that  all  endearments  haunt. 
Eyes  that  make  it  sweet  to  dare. 
Smiles  that  cheer  uutimely  death. 
Looks  that  fortify  despair. 
Tones  more  brave  than  trumpet's  breath; 
Tell  me,  maidens,  have  ye  known 
Household  charm  more  sweetly  rat«, 
Grace  of  woman  ampler  blown, 
Modesty  more  debonair,  I 

Yoimger  heart  nith  wit  full  grown?       H 
Oh  for  an  hour  of  my  prime,  H 

The  pulse  of  my  hotter  years,  ^ 

Tliat  I  might  pnuse  ber  in  rhyme 
Would  tingle  your  eyelids  to  tears. 
Our  sweetness,  our  atrengtb,  and  our  star, 
Our  hope,  our  joy,  and  our  trust, 
Who  lifted  us  out  of  tbe  dust, 
And  made  us  whatever  we  arc  ! 


Whiter  than  moonsbine  upon  snow 

Her  raiment  is,  but  round  the  hem 

Crimson  stained;  and,  as  to  and  fro 

Her  sandals  flash,  we  see  on  them. 

And  on  her  instep  veined  with  blue, 

Flecks  of  crimson,  on  those  fair  feet, 

Higb-arobed,  Diana-like,  and  fleet. 

Fit  for  no  grosser  stain  than  dew: 

Ob,  call  them  rather  cbrisms  than  staiaa, 

Sacred  and  from  heroic  veins  t 

For,  in  tbe  glory-guarded  pass,  H 

Her  haughty  and  far-shining  bead  H 

She  bowed  to  shrive  Leonidaa 

With  his  imperishable  dead; 

Her,  too,  Moi^rten  saw. 

Where  the  Swiss  lion  fleshed  bis  icy  paw ; 

She  fallowed  Cromwell's  quenchless  stu 

Where  the  grim  Puritan  tread 

Shook  MarstoD,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar: 

Tea,  on  her  feet  are  dearer  dyes 

Yet  fresh,  nor  looked  on  with  untearful  _ 


Our  fathers  fonnd  her  in  tbe  woods 
Where  Nature  meditates  and  b: 
The  seeds  of  nneiampled  thim 
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Which  Time  to  conBoniination  brings 
Through  life  and  death  and  man's  uistable 

moods; 
They  met  her  here,  not  recognized, 
A  sylvan  huntress  clothed  in  fors. 
To  whose  chaste  wants  her  bow  sufficed. 
Nor  dreamed  what  destinies  were  hers: 
She  taught  them  bee-like  to  create 
Their  simpler  forms  of  Church  and  State; 
She  taoght  them  to  endue 
The  past  with  other  functions  than  it  knew, 
And  turn  in  channels  strange  the  uncertain 

stream  of  Fate; 
Better  than  all,  she  fenced  them  in  their 

need 
With  iron-handed  Duty's  sternest  creed, 
'Gainst  Selfs  lean  wolf  that  ravens  word 

and  deed. 

VI 

Why  Cometh  she  hither  to-day 
To  this  low  village  of  the  plam 
Far  from  the  Present's  loud  highway, 
From  Trade's  cool  heart  and  seething  brain  ? 
Why  Cometh  she  ?  She  was  not  far  away. 
Since  the  soul  touched  it,  not  in  vain. 
With  pathos  of  immortal  gain, 
'T  is  here  her  fondest  memories  stay. 
She  loves  yon  pine-bemurmured  rioge 
Where  now  our  broad-browed  poet  sleeps, 
Dear  to  both  Englands;  near  him  he 
Who  wore  the  ring  of  Canace; 
But  most  her  heart  to  rapture  leaps 
Where  stood  that  era^partin?  bridge. 
O'er  which,  with  footfall  still  as  dew. 
The  Old  Time  passed  into  the  New; 
Where,  as  your  stealthy  river  creeps, 
He  whispers  to  Ids  listening  weeds 
Tales  of  sublimest  homespun  deeds. 
Here  English  law  and  English  thought 
'Grainst  the  self-will  of  England  foueht; 
And  here  were  men  (coequal  with  their 

fate). 
Who  did  great  things,  unconscious  they 

were  great. 
They  dreamed  not  what  a  die  was  cast 
With  that  first  answering  shot;  what  then? 
There  was  their  duty;  thev  were  men 
Schooled  the  soul's  inward  gospel  to  obey. 
Though  leading  to  the  lion's  den. 
They  felt  the  habit-hallowed  world  give  way 
Beneath  their  lives,  and  on  went  they. 
Unhappy  who  was  last. 
When  Buttrick  gave  the  word. 
That  awful  idol  of  the  unchallenged  Past, 


Strong  in  their  love,  and  in  their  lineage 

strong. 
Fell  crashing:  if  they  heazd  it  not, 
Yet  the  ear&  heard. 
Nor  ever  hath  forgot,         • 
As  on  from  startled  throne  to  throne, 
Where     Superstition    sate    or    consdoas 

Wrong, 
A  shudder  ran  of  some  dread  birth  un- 
known. 
Thrice  venerable  spot  I 
River  more  fateful  than  the  Rabieon  1 
O'er  those  red  planks,  to  snatch  her  <liaii^my 
Man's  Hope,  star-girdled,  sprang  with  them. 
And  over  ways  untried  the  feet  of  Doom 
strode  on. 

vn 

Think  you  these  felt  no  charms 

In  their  gray  homesteads  and  embowered 

hama? 
In  household  faces  waiting  at  the  door 
Their  evening  step  should  lighten  up  no 

more? 
In  fields  their  boyish  feet  had  known  ? 
In  trees  their  fathers'  hands  had  set, 
And  which  with  them  had  grown. 
Widening  each  year  their  leafy  coronet? 
Felt  they  no  paii^  of  passionate  regret 
For  those  unsolid  goods  that  seem  ao  mndi 

our  own? 
These  things  are  dear  to  every  manthst 

lives. 
And  life  prized  more  for  what  it  lends  than 

gives. 
Yea,  many  a  tie,  throue^h  iteration  sweet, 
Strove  to  detain  their  mtal  feet; 
And  yet  the  enduring  half  they  chose, 
Whose  choice  decides  a  man  life's  slave  or 

king. 
The  invisible  things  of  God  before  the  seen 

and  known: 
Therefore  their  memory  inspiration  blows 
With  echoes  gathering  on  from  sone  to 

zone; 
For  manhood  is  the  one  immortal  thing 
Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky. 
And,  where  it  lightened  once,  from  age  to 

age. 
Men  come  to  leam,  in  grateful  pilgrimase, 
That  length  of  days  is  mowing  when  to  &. 

vin 

Wliat  marvellous  change  of  things  and  men  1 
She,  a  world- wandering  orphan  then. 
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So  mighty  now  !    Those  are  her  streaniB 
That  whirl  the  myriad,  myriad  wheels 
Of  all  that  does,  and  all  that  dreams. 
Of  all  that  thinks,  and  all  that  feels. 
Through  spaces  stretched  from  sea  to  sea; 
By  idle  tongues  and  busy  brains, 
By  who  doth  right,  and  who  refrainSi 
Hers  are  our  losses  and  our  gains; 
Our  maker  and  our  victim  she. 

IX 

Maiden  half  mortal,  half  divine, 
We  triumphed  in  thy  coming;  to  the  brinks 
Our  hearts  were  filled  with  pride's  tumul- 
tuous wine; 
Better  to-day  who  rather  feels  than  thinks. 
Yet  will  some  graver  thoughts  intrude, 
And  cares  of  sterner  mood; 
They  won  thee :  who  shall  keep  thee  ?  From 

the  deeps 
Where  discrowned  empires  o'er  their  ruins 

brood, 
And  many  a  thwarted  hope  wrings  its  weak 

hands  and  weeps, 
I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
From  all  heaven's  caverns  rushing  uneon- 

fined, 
"I,  Freedom,  dwell  with  Elnowledge:    I 

abide 
With  men  whom  dust  of  faction  cannot  blind 
To  the  slow  tracings  of  the  Eternal  Mind; 
With  men  by  culture  trained  and  fortified. 
Who  bitter  duty  to  sweet  lusts  prefer. 
Fearless  to  counsel  and  obey. 
Conscience    my  sceptre  is,  and  law  my 

sword. 
Not  to  be  drawn  in  passion  or  in  play. 
But  terrible  to  Dunish  and  deter; 
Implacable  as  God's  word. 
Like  it,  a  shepherd's  crook  to  them  that 

blindly  err. 
Your  firm-pulsed  sires,  my  martyrs  and  my 

saints, 
Offohoots  of  that  one  stock  whose  patient 

sense 
ELath  known  to  mingle  flux  with  permar 

nence. 
Rated  my  chaste  denials  and  restraints 
Above  the  moment's  dear-paid  paradise: 
Beware  lest,  shifting  with  Hme's  gradual 

creep. 
The  light  that  guided  shine  into  your  eyes. 
The  envious  Powers  of  ill  nor  wink  nor 

sleep: 
Be  therefore  timely  wise. 


Nor  laugh  when  this  one  steals,  and  that 

one  lies. 
As  if  your  luck  could  cheat  those  sleepless 

spies. 
Till  the  deaf  Fury  comes  your  house  to 

sweep  I " 
I  hear  the  voice,  and  unafiErighted  bow; 
Ye  shall  not  be  prophetic  now. 
Heralds  of  ill,  that  darkening  fly 
Between  my  vision  and  the  rainbowed  sky, 
Or  on  the  left  your  hoarse  forebodings 

croak 
From  many  a  blasted  bough 
On  Yggdrasil's  storm-sinewed  oak. 
That  once  was  green,  Hope  of  the  West,  as 

thou: 
Yet  pardon  if  I  tremble  while  I  boast; 
For  1  have  loved  as  those  who  pardon  most 


Away,  ungrateful  doubt,  away ! 
At  least  ^e  is  our  own  to-day. 
Break  into  rapture,  my  song. 
Verses,  leap  forth  in  the  sun, 
Bearing  the  joyance  along 
Like  a  train  of  fire  as  ye  run ! 
Pause  not  for  choosing  of  words, 
Let  them  but  blossom  and  sine 
Blithe  as  the  orchards  and  birds 
With  the  new  coming  of  spring ! 
Dance  in  your  jollity,  bells; 
Shout,  cannon;  cease  not,  ye  drums; 
Answer,  ye  hiUside  and  dells; 
Bow,  all  ye  people  !     She  comes, 
Radiant,  calm-fronted,  as  when 
She  hallowed  that  April  day. 
Stay  with  us  !    Yes,  thou  shalt  stay. 
Sooner  and  stren&fthener  of  men. 
Freedom,  not  won  by  the  vain, 
Not  to  be  courted  in  play. 
Not  to  be  kept  without  pain. 
Stay  with  us  !    Yes,  thou  wilt  stay, 
Handmaid  and  mispress  of  all, 
Kindler  of  deed  and  of  thought, 
Thou  that  to  hut  and  to  hall 
Equal  deliverance  brought ! 
Souls  of  her  martyrs,  draw  near, 
Touch  our  dull  lips  with  your  fire. 
That  we  may  praise  without  fear 
Her  our  delight,  our  desire. 
Our  faith's  inexting^uishable  star. 
Our  hope,  our  remembrance,  our  trust, 
Our  present,  our  past,  our  to  be. 
Who  will  mingle  her  life  with  our  dust 
And  makes  us  deserve  to  be  free  ! 
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UNDER  THE  OLD  ELM 

POEM  READ  AT  CAMBRIDGE  ON  THE 
HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  WASH- 
INGTON'S TAKING  COMMAND  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ARMY,  3D  JULY,  1 775 


Lowell  was  diiposed  to  think  this  ode  tibe 
beet  of  tfaeee  three  memoriel  odee,  **'  mainly  be- 
eanae,"  he  aays,  ^  it  waa  oompoaed  after  mj 
eollei^  dntiea  were  orer,  though  eTen  in  that 
I  wai  distracted  by  the  interrention  of  the 
Commenoement  dinner."  Two  days  after  de- 
liTering  it,  he  wrote  to  *  friend  in  another 
8tate :  ^  We,  too,  here  in  my  birthplace,  hny- 
inr  foond  oat  that  something  happened  here 
a  nnndred  yean  ago,  mnst  hare  onr  centen- 
nial ;  and,  since  my  friend  and  townsman  Dr. 
Holmes  could  n*t  be  IumLI  felt  bonnd  to  do 
the  poetry  for  the  day.  We  haye  still  stand- 
ing the  elm  under  which  Washington  took 
command  of  the  Ameriecm  (till  then  provin- 
rial)  army,  and  under  whidi  also  Whitefield 
had  preached  some  thirty  years  before.  I  took 
advantiu^  of  the  occasion  to  hold  out  a  hand 
of  Idndlpr  reconciliation  to  Virginia.  I  could 
60  it  with  the  prof ounder  feeling,  that  no 
family  lost  more  than  mine  by  the  ciTil  war. 
Three  nephews  (the  hope  of  our  race)  were 
killed  in  one  or  other  of  the  Virginia  battles, 
and  three  cousins  on  other  of  those  bloody 
fields."  Lowell  afterward,  when  he  waa  in 
Baltimore  giving  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
UniTcrsitT,  read  a  part  of  this  poem  in  public 
^  I  actually  drew  tears,"  he  wrote,  **  from  the 
eres  of  bitter  secessionists  —  comparable  with 
toose  iron  ones  that  rattled  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
I  did  n't  quite  like  to  read  the  iuTooation  to 
Virginia  here  —  I  was  willing  enough  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  north  —  but  I  wink  it  did 
good«" 

I 

I. 

Words  pass  as  wind,  bat   where  great 

deeds  were  done 
A  power  abides  transfused  from  sire  to 

son: 
The  boy  feels  deeper  meanings  thrill  his 

ear, 
That  tingling  throogh  his  poise  life-long 

shall  run. 
With  sore  impulsion  to  keep  honor  dear, 
When,  pointing  down,  his  lather  whispers, 

"  Here, 
HerVy  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the  purely 

great, 


Whose  soul  no  liieii 
liken  nameless, 

with&te." 
Historie  town,  thoaholdert 
Onoe  known  to  men  as  _ 
And  one  memorial  pile  tiai 
Bat  Memory  greets  with 
No  spot  in  all  thy  eizcait 
Toadked  by  that  modest 
O'er  idiich  yon  elm  bath 
These  handled  years  its 


tolMt; 


It  past, 
diqilayed 


flee. 


Of  oar  swift  passage  throvgii  tlus 
Of  life  and  death,  moie  dnzalile  t' 
What  landmark  so  congenial  aa  a 
Bepeatmf  its  green  legend  emj 
Ana,  with  a  yearly  ring, 
Recording  the  fair  seasons  aa  tliej 
Type  of  our  brief  bot  "" 

ity? 
We  fall  as  leares:  the  immovtal 

mams, 
Bnilded  with  costly  joiee  of 

brains 
Gone  to  the  moald  now,  wlutlier 

be        ^      • 
Vanish  retnmless,  yet  axe  pioereaiit 
Li  human  lives  to  come  of  good  or 
And  feed  onseen  the  roots  of  Destimr 


we, 


re- 
snd 
an  tint 
still 

in. 


n 

I. 

Men's  monoments,  grown  old,  forget  their 

names 
They  should  eternize,  bat  the  plaoe 
Where  shining  sools  haye  passed  imlnbeB  t 

grace 
Beyond  mere  earth;  some  sweetness  of 

their  fames 
Leaves  in  the  soil  its  nnextingaiahed  tisse^ 
Pungent,  pathetic,  sad  with  noUer  aims, 
That  penetrates  our  Uvea  and  heightens 

them  or  shames. 
This  insubstantial  world  and  fleet 
Seems  solid  for  a  moment  when  we  stand 
On  dust  ennobled  by  heroic  feet 
Once  nii^hty  to  sustain  a  tottering  land. 
And  mi^ty  stiU  such  burthen  to  upbear, 
Nor  doomed  to  tread  the  path  of  things 

that  merely  were: 
Oar  sense,  refined  with  virtue  of  tite  wpdt^ 
Across  the  mists  of  Lethe's  sleepy  stream 
Recalls  him,  the  sole  ehief  wiUiost  a  bIol» 


Onr   grosser  nu&ds   need   this  terrestrial 

To  raise  long-buried  da;s  from  tombs  of 

"  Here  stood  he,"  softlj  we  repeat. 
And  lo,  the  statue  Bhiined  and  still 
In  tbat  gray  minster-front  we  call  the  Past, 
Feels  in  its  frozen  veins  uur  pulsea  thrill, 
Breathes  living  air  and  mocks  at  Death's 

deceiL 
It  warms,  it  stirs,  comes  down  to  us  at  last, 
Its  features  human  with  familiar  light, 
A  man,  beyond  the  historian's  art  to  kill, 
Or  saulptur's  to  efface  with  patient  chiseU 

bUght. 


Sura  the  domb  earth  hath  memory,  nor  for 

naught 
Was   Fancy   given,   on   whose    enchanted 

Present   and   Past    commingle,   fruit   and 

bloom 
Of  one  fair  bough,  inseparably  wrought 
Into  the  seamless  tapestry  of  thought. 
So  charmed,  with  undeluded  eye  we  see 
In  history's  fragmentary  tale 
Bright  clues  of  continuity. 
Learn  that  high  natures  over  Time  prevail. 
And  feel  ourselves  a  link  in  that  entail 
Tbat  hinds  all  ages  past  with  all  that  are 
^B  tabs. 

■ 

^''BsbmUi  our  consecrated  elm 

A  emtotf  ago  he  stood, 
I      fkmed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight   in  the 

Whose  red  su^e   sought,   but    could   not 

overwhelm 
The  life  foredoomed  to  wield   our  rough- 
hewn  helm:  — 
n  colleges,  where  now  the  gown 
inns  bad  yielded,  from  the  town, 
B  mde  self-summoned  levies  flocked  to 


No  need    to    question    long;    close-lipped 

and  tall. 
Long  trained   in   murder-brooding  forests 

To  bridle  others'  clamors  and  his  own. 
Firmly  erect,  be  towered  above  them  all. 
The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 
With  irou  curb  that  armed  democracy. 

A  motley  rout   was   that   which   came   to 

In  raiment   tanned    by  years   of   sun  and 

storm. 
Of  every  shape  that  was  not  uniform. 
Dotted  with  regimentals  here  and  there; 
An  army  all  of  captuns,  used  to  pray 
And  stiS  in  fight,  but  serious  drill  s  despur. 
Skilled  to  debate  their  orders,  not  obey; 
Deacons   were    there,   selectmen,   men  of 

In   half-tamed    hamlets   ambushed    round 

with  woods. 
Ready  to  settle  Freewill  by  a  vote. 
But  largely  liberal  to  its  private  moods; 
Prompt  to  assert  by  mnnners,  voice,  or  pen, 
Or  ruder  arms,  their  rights  as  Engjishmeli, 
Nor  much  fastidious  as  to  how  and  when: 
Yet  seasoned  stuff  and  fittest  to  create 
A  thought-staid  army  or  a  lasting  state; 
Haughty  they  said  he  was,  at  first;  severe; 
But  owned,  as  all   men   own,   the   steady 

hand 
Upon  the  bridle,  patient  to  command. 
Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  jostice  pure  from 

And  learned  to  honor  first,  then  love  him. 

Such  power  there  is  in  clear-eyed  self- 
restraint 

And  purpose  clean  as  light  from  eveiy 
selfish  t^nt. 


Musing  beneath  the  legendair  tree, 

The  years  between  fori  off:  I  seem  to  see 

The  snn-flecbs,  shaken  the   stirred  foliage 

through. 
Dapple  with  gold  his  sober  boff  and  bine 
And  weave  prophetic   aureoles   round  tl 

That  shines  our  beacon   now   nor   darken 

with  the  dead. 
O  man  of  silent  mood, 
A  stranger  among  strangen  0 
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How  art  thou  since  renowned  the  Great, 

the  Good, 
Familiar  as  tlie  day  in  all  the  homes  of 

men  I 
The  winff^  years,  that  winnow  praise  and 

buune, 
Blow  many  names  oat :  they  but  fan  to 

flame 
The  self-renewing  splendors  of  thy  fame. 

IV 

I. 

How  man^  subtlest  influences  nnite, 
With  spiritual  touch  of  joy  or  pain. 
Invisible  as  air  and  soft  as  li^^t, 
To  bodv  forth  that  ima^  of  the  brain 
We  call  our  Country,  yisionanr  shi^>e, 
Lored  more  than  woman,  ruller  of  fire 

than  wine, 
Whose  charm  can  none  define, 
Nor  any,  though  he  flee  it,  can  escape  I 
All  iiarty-colortxl  thrt^ads  the  weaver  Time 
Hets  In  his  web,  now  trivial,  now  sublime. 
All  iiiemuries,  all  forebodings,  hopm  and 

fears, 
Mountain  and  river,  forest,  mrairte,  sea, 
A  hill,  a  rook,  a  homestead,  neld,  or  tree. 
The  casual  gleaniugs  of  unreckoned  years, 
'JVke  MiddeMHiihape  at  last  and  there  is 

()UI  at  our  birth,  new  as  the  springing 

himr«« 
Hhriui)  uf  our  weakness,  ftftress  of  our 

|»owertt« 
(3tU4iH4vri  kiu^Uer%  veerlese  Naaid  her  peers, 
A  fU4ve  thai  S«eath  v>ur  coaseiotts  being 

Mllrm 
A  Ufi»  W  give  oum  i»eriuaiieaee»  when  we 
Ah»  Uaue  ^  uilugW  our  poor  earth  with 

b«»nik 
Au4  all  thla  gWwlug  wsMrld  goee  with  us  on 

a* 

Nniiuuii  ti(v  Ivuig  ivMultA,  by  ruder  ways 
(U^lwUttjn  tU0  might  that  warrants  length 

tUov    uii^s    W    |a«HH>d  of  half  •reluctant 

W^MmI    kv    UmuiiMr  -  stroke*   d  broad- 
Li  uiuuU  l^iugM, 
h  hMU4 14  d«muhty  people  gfow,  the  heirs 
.  i(  ^iMu  UiitliUduii  wuleuiug  cautious  rings; 

Av  li«uit  tU^  ykm  vvoKi^utam  M^p^ 


I 


A  strength  behind  us  twolritig  Qg  f ^^  hM 
In  right,  or,  as  may  chance,  in  wrong; 
Whose  force  by  figures  may  be  summed 

and  told, 
So  many  soldiers,  ships,  and  dollars  strong. 
And  we  but  drops  that  bear  oompulsorv 

part  '^        ' 

In  the  dumb  throb  of  a  mechanic  heart* 
But   Country  is  a  shape  of  each  man's 

mind 
Sacred  from  definition,  unconfined 
By  the  cramped  walls  where  daily  dmdgeib 

ies  gnnd; 
An  inward  vision,  yet  an  outward  birth 
Of  sweet  familiar  heaven  and  earth; 
A   brooding  Presence  that  stirs  motions 

blind 
Of  wings  within  our  embryo  beii^s  shell 
That  wait  but  her  completer  spelf 
To  make  us  eagle-natured,  fit  to  dare 
Life's  nobler  spaces  and  untarnished  air. 

3. 

Yon,  who  hold  dear  this  self -conceived 

ideal, 
Whose  faith  and  works  alone  can  wmVe  it 

real. 
Bring  all  your  fairest  gifts  to  deck  her 

shrine 
Who  lifts  our  lives  away  from  Thine  and 

Mine 
And  feeds  the  lamp  of  manhood  more  di- 
vine 
With  fragrant  oils  of  quenchless  constancy. 
When  aU  have  done  their  utmost,  surely  he 
Hath  given  the  best  who  gives  a  character 
Erect  and  constant,  which  nor  any  shock 
Of  loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful  sea 
Of  flowinfi^  or  of  ebbing  fates,  can  stir 
From  its  aeep  bases  in  the  living  rock 
Of  ancient  manhood's  sweet  security  : 
And  this  he  gave,  serenely  far  from  pride 
As  baseness,  boon  with  prosperous  stars 

allied. 
Fart  of  what  nobler  seed  shall  in  our  loins 

abide. 


No   bond  of  men  as  common   pride  so 

strong, 
In  names  time-filtered  far  the  lipa  of  song. 
Still  operant,  with  the  j^rimal  Foreee  boond 
Whoee  currents,  on  their  sniritnal  round, 
T^ransfnse  our  matai  wiU  nor  aie  gain- 

aaid: 


UNDER  THE   OLD   ELM 


These  are  their  arsenals,  these  the  exhaust- 
That  give  a  constant  heart   iu  great   de- 
signs ; 
These  are  the  stufE  whereof  such  dreams 

As  make  heroic  men  :  thus  surely  he 
Still  balds  in  place  the  massy  uloeks  he 

laid 
'Neath  our  new  frame,  enforciDg  soberly 
The  self-control  tluit  makes  and  keeps  a 

people  free. 


Oh,  for  a  drop  of  that  Cornelian  ink 
Which   gave   Agricola   dateless  length    of 

To  celebrate  him  fitly,  neither  swerve 

To  phrasi!  uukempt,  noi  pass  discretion's 

With  him  so  statue-like  in  and  reserve, 
So   diffident   la  claim,  so  forward  tu  de- 


The  equestrian  shape  with  unim passioned 


What  figure  more  immovably  august 
Than  tliat  grave  strength  su  patient  and  so 

Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered. 

That  mind  serene,  impenetrably  just. 
Modelled  uu  ula^slc  lines  so  simple  they 

enilnre  7 
That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 
The  truck  it  loft  seems  less  of  fire  than 

light. 
Cold  bat  to  such  OS  love  diatemperatare  ? 
And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the 

That    drives    rejoicing    planets   on    their 

Why  for  his  power  benign  seek  an  impurer 

source  ? 
Hia  was   the  tme  enthusiasm  that   bums 


long, 


Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 
The   bidden  force  that   makes  a  metimo 

strong. 
And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  song. 
Passionless,   say   you  ?     What   is   passion 

But  to  sublime  our  natures  and  control 
To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return, 
Or  none,  or  such  as  shames  the  conqueror  ? 
That  fire  vaa  fed  with  substance  of  the 

And  not  with   holiday  stubble,  that  could 

Unpraiaed  of  men  who  after  bonfires  run. 
Through  seven  slow  years  of  unadvaucing 

Equal  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were 

With  breath  of  popular  applause  or  blame. 
Nor  fanned  nor  damped,  uuquenchahly  the 


Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison  ; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 
Tramping  the   snow  to   coral  where   they 

trod. 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 
Modest,   yet   finu    as   Nature's   self;    un- 

blamed 
Save    by    the    men     his     nobler     temper 

shamed ; 
Never  seduced   through   show  of  present 

good 
By  other  tluin  unsetting  lights  to  steer 
New -trimmed    in  Heaven,  nut    than   his 

steadfast  mood 
More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from 

Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 
In  swerveless  pobe  the  wave-beat  helm  of 

will; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  beeanse  he  wooei' 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he   stilt  wiUi 

Broad-minded,  higher-sonled,  there  is  bu 
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Minds  strong  by  fits,  irregolarly  j^reat. 
That  flash  and  darken  like  reyolving  lights, 
Catch  more  the  yulgar  eye  unschooled  to 

wait 
On  the  long  curye  of  patient  days  and 

nights 
Bounding  a  whole  life  to  the  circle  fair 
Of   orbed  fulfilment;   and  this  balanced 

soul. 
So  simple  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 
Of  drM>eries  theatric,  standing  there 
In  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control. 
Seems  not  so  great  at  first,  but  greater 

grows 
StiQ  as  we  look,  and  by  experience  leam 
How  ^rand  this  quiet  is,  how  nobly  stem 
Tlie  discipline  that  wrought  through  life- 
long throes 
Tliat  energetic  passion  of  repose. 


A  natiire  too  decorous  and  seyere. 

Too  self-respectful  in  its  grie&  and  joys, 

For  ardent  girls  and  boys 

Who  find  no  genius  in  a  mind  so  clear 

Tliat  its  graye  depths  seem  obyious  and 


Kor  a  soul  great  that  made  so  little  noise. 
TWy  feel  no  force  in  that  calm-cadenced 

phrase, 
TW    habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-bred 

mind, 
seems  to  pace  the  minuet's  courtly 


Amd  tell  of  ampler  leisures,  roomier  length 

of  days. 
Hjs  fin&4iased  brain,  to  self  so  little  kind 
TIddt  ao  tomnltoary  blood  could  blind, 
Foraubi  t/>  eriDtrol  men,  not  amaze, 
l^^xiJM  wt  like  those  that  borrow  height  of 


Is  WW  7k  wjM  fA  statelier  moyement  then 

TukA,  \eiA  vn^  fr^  in,  he  a  denizen 

Of  ttcM  >>=ai  ajjoMb  that  made  a  man  for 


VI 

I. 

TVt  Vva^KT  om  tiuM  euih  we  liye 

AM0i  9ti^^  *M  ra/vMS  r^oalities  of  men, 

h0s0ea^  Ji^/v  jH/ztt  xn  fngitiye. 

Or  idal  pitM^  at  beat,  of  now  and  then. 


Wind-wayered  oorpeo-ligfatSi  dangfadeis  of 

the  fen, 
The  more  we  feel  the  hi^  ttem-lestored 

beauty 
Of  plain  deyotedness  to  duty. 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal 

praise. 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungananded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  nnwasted  days. 
For  this  we  honor  him,  that  he  could  know 
How  sweet  the  sendee  and  how  free 
Of  her,  God's  eldest  daughter  here  below, 
And  choose  in  meanest  raiment  which  was 

she. 


Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  fsll 
From  faith  or  highest  aims,  truth's  biesdi- 

less  wall. 
Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  touch. 
His  will  say  *<  Here  I "  at  the  last  trumpet's 

call. 
The  unexpressiye  man  whose  life  eiqiressed 

so  much. 


vn 


I. 

Neyer  to  see  a  nation  bom 
Hath  been  giyen  to  mortal  man. 
Unless  to  those  who,  on  that  summer  mon, 
Grazed  silent  when  the  great  Viiginian 
Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 
Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  clash 
Of  our  loose  atoms,  crystallizing  them 
Around  a  single  will's  unpliant  stem. 
And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 
Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  ite 

womb. 
Nebulous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a  star, 
Through  mutual  share  of  sonbuzst  and  of 

gloom. 
The  common  futh  Uiat  made  ns  what  we 


I 


That  lifted  blade  traasfdrmed 

clans, 
Till  then  proyincial,  to 
And  made  a  unity  of 
Here  was  the  dooat  §BmA 

the  dale 
When  this  New  WotU 


jaQgling 


plans- 
is  marked 


awoka  to  man's 


Bomt  ita  last  ship  and  ceaaed  to  look  be- 

Nor  thoughtleBB  was  the  choice ;  no  love  or 

bate 
Could  from  its  poiae  move  that  deliberate 

Weighing  between  too  earlj  and  too  late 
Those  pitfalb  of  tlie  num  refused  by  Fate : 
His  was  the  impartial  vision  of  the  great 
Who  see  not  as  thej  wish,  but  a»  they  find. 
Hs  saw  the  dangers  of  defeat,  nor  less 
The  incomputal^e  perils  of  success; 
The  sacred  past  thrown  by.an  empty  rind; 
The  future,  cloud-land,  snare  of  prophets 

blind; 
The  waste  of  war,  the  ignominy  of  peace; 
On  either  hand  a  sullen  roar  of  woes, 
Whose    garnered    lightnings    none   could 

IHIing   ita   thunder  -  heads   and  muttering 

Tet  drew  not  back  his  hand,  but  gravely 

Tbe   seeming-despernte   task   whence   our 
new  nation  rose. 

3- 
A  noble  ohoice  and  of  immortal  seed  I 
Nor  deem  that  acts  heroic  wait  on  chance 
Or  easy  were  as  in  a  boy's  romance; 
The  man's  whole  life  preludes  the  single 

That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 

Be  with  the  sifted  few  of  matchless  breed, 


Ourr 


0(  with  the  unmotivod  herd  that  only  sleep 

and  feed. 
Choice  seems  a  thing  indifferent ;  thus  or  so, 
What  matters  it  ?     The  Fates  with  mock- 
ing face 
Look  ou  inexorable,  nor  seem  to  know> 
Where  the  lot  lurks  that  gives  life's  fore- 
most place. 
Yet  Duty's  leaden  casket  holds  it  still, 
And  but  two  ways  am  offered  to  our  will. 
Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe  dis- 

Tho  problem  still  for  us  and  all  of  human 

He  chose,  as  men  :^hoose,  where  most  dan- 
ger showed. 
Nor  ever  faltered  'neath  the  load 
Of  petty  cares,  that  gall  great  hearts  the 

But  kept  right  on  the 


Wasted  its  wind-home  spray. 

The  noisy  marvel  of  a  day; 

His  soul  sate  still  in  ita  unstormed  abode. 


Virginia  gave  us  this  imperial  man 

Cast  in  the  massive  mould 

Of  those  high-statured  ages  old 

Which  into  grander  forms  our  mortal  metal 


As  in  the  dear  old  unestranged  days 
Before  the  inevitable  wrong  began  ? 
Mother  of  States  and  undiminished  men, 
Thou  gavest  us  a  country,  ^ving  him, 
And  we  owe  alway  what  we  owed  thee  then: 
The  boon  thou  wouldst  have  snatched  from 

usagen 
Shines  as  before  with  no  abatement  dim. 
A  great  man's  memory  is  the  only  thing 
With  influence  to  outlast  tbe  present  whim 
And    bind  us   as  when  here  he    knit   our 

golden  ring. 
All  of  bim  that  was  subject  to  the  hours 
Lies  in  thy  soil  and  makes  it  part  of  ours; 
Across  more  recent  graves, 
Where  unresentful  Nature  waves 
Her  pennons  o'er  the  sbot-plougbed  sod. 
Proclaiming  the  sweet  Truee  of  God, 
We  from  this  consecrated  plain  stretch  out 
Our   hands   as  free  from  afterthought   or 

doubt 
As  here  the  united  North 
Poured  her  embrowned  manhood  forth 
In  weleome  of  our  savior  and  thy  son. 
Through  battle  we  have  better  learned  thy 

The   long-breathed   valor    and   undaunted 

will, 
Which,   like   his   own,   the  day's  disaster 

Could,  safe  in  manhood,  suffer  and  be  stilt. 
Both  thine   and   ours   the   victory  hardly 

If  ever  with  distempered  voice  or  pen 
We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take 

And   for   the   dead  of  both  doo 

black. 
Be  to  us  evermore  as  thou  wast 
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As  we  forget  thou  hast  not  always  been, 
Mother  of  States  and  onpolluted  men, 
Virginia,  fitly  named  from  England's  manly 
queen! 

AN  ODE 

FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1876 

I 
I. 

Entranced  I  saw  a  vision  in  the  cloud 
That  loitered  dreaming  in  yon  sunset  sky, 
Full  of  fair  shapes,  half  creatures  of  the 

eye. 
Half  chance-evoked  by  the  wind's  tantaaj 
In  gulden  mist,  an  ever-shifting  crowd: 
There,  'mid  unreal  forms  that  came  and 

went 
In  air-spun  robes,  of  evanescent  dye, 
A  woman's  semblance  shone  preeminent; 
Not  armed  like  Pallas,  not  like  Hera  proud. 
But,  as  on  household  diligence  intent. 
Beside  her  visionary  wheel  she  bent 
Like  Arete  or  Bertna,  nor  than  they 
Less  queenly  in  her  port :  about  her  knee 
Glad  children  clustered  confident  in  play: 
Placid  her  pose,  the  calm  of  energy; 
And  over  her  broad  brow  in  many  a  round 
(That  loosened  would  have  gilt  her  gar- 
ment's hem). 
Succinct,  as  toil  prescribes,  the  hair  was 

wound 
In  lustrous  coils,  a  natural  diadem. 
The  cloud  changed  shape,  obsequious  to  the 

whim 
Of  some  transmuting  influence  felt  in  me, 
And,  looking  now,  a  wolf  I  seemed  to  see 
Limned  in  Uiat  vapor,  gaunt  and  hunger- 
Threatening  her  charge:  resolve  in  every 

limb, 
Erect  she  flamed  in  mail  of  sun-wove  gold, 
Penthesilea's  self  for  battle  dight; 
One  arm  uplifted  braced  a  flickering  spear, 
And  one  her  adamantine  shield  made  light ; 
Her  face,  helm-shadowed,  grew  a  thing  to 

fear, 
And  her  fierce  eyes,  by  danger  challenged, 

took 
Her  trident -sceptred  mother's  dauntless 

look. 
'*  I  know  thee  now,  O  goddess-bom  I "  I 

cried, 


And  turned  with  loftier  brow  and  firmer 

stride; 
For  in  that  spectral  cloud-work  I  had  seen 
Her  imaee,  bodied  forth  by  love  and  pride. 
The  feaness,  the  benign,  the  mother-eyed. 
The  fairer  world's  toiE<M>nsecrated  queen. 

2. 

What  shape  by  exile  dreamed  elates  the 

mind 
Like  hers  whose  hand,  a  fortress  of  the 

poor, 
No  blood  in  vengeance  spilt,  though  lawful, 

stains? 
Who  never  turned  a  suppliant  from  her 

door? 
Whose  conquests  are  the  gains  of  all  man- 
kind? 
To-day  her  thanks  shall  fly  on  every  wind. 
Unstinted,  unrebuked,  from  shore  to  shore, 
One  love,  one  hope,  and  not  a  doubt  behind ! 
Cannon  to  cannon  shall  repeat  her  praise, 
Banner  to  banner  flap  it  forth  in  flune; 
Her  children  shall  rise  up  to  bless  her 

name. 
And  wish  her  harmless  length  of  days. 
The  mighty  mother  of  a  mighty  brood. 
Blessed  in  all  tongues  and  dear  toereiy 

blood. 
The  beautiful,  the  strong,  and,  best  of  sl]» 

the  good. 


Seven  years  long  was  the  bow 
Of  battle  bent,  and  the  heightening 
Storm-heaps  coiyrulsed  with  the  tlmie 
Of  their  uncontainable  lightning; 
Seven  years  long  heard  the  sea 
Crash  of  navies  and  wave-borne  thunder; 
Then  drifted  the  cloud-rack  a-lee, 
Ahd  new  stars  were  seen,  a  world's  won- 
der; 
Each  by  her  sisters  made  bright, 
All  binding  all  to  their  stations, 
Cluster  of  manifold  light 
Startling  the  old  constellations: 
Men  looked  up  and  grew  pale: 
Was  it  a  comet  or  star, 
Omen  of  blessing  or  bale. 
Hung  o'er  the  ocean  afar  ? 


Stormy  the  day  of  her  birth: 
Was  tiie  not  bom  of  the  strong 
She,  the  last  ripeness  of  euth. 


Beautiful,  prophesied  loug  ? 
Stormy  tlie  days  of  her  prime: 
Hers  are  the  pulses  that  beat 
Higher  for  perils  sublime, 
Making  them  fawu  at  ber  feet. 
Was  she  nut  born  of  the  struag? 
Was  she  uot  born  of  the  wise  ? 
Daring  and  counsel  belong 
Of  right  to  her  confldeot  eyes: 
Human  and  motherly  they. 
Careless  of  station  or  race: 
Hcacken  I  her  children  tiMlny 
Shout  for  the  joy  of  her  face. 


No  praises  of  the  past  are  hers, 

No  fanea  by  hallowing  time  caressed. 

No  broken  atcb  that  rainist^rs 

To  Time's  sad  instinct  in  the  breast: 

She  has  not  gathered  from  the  years 

GrMtdeur  of  tragedies  and  tears, 

Nor  from  long  leisure  the  unrest 

That  &nda  repose  iu  forma  of  cluEsic  grace: 

These  tuny  delight  the  coming  race 

Who  haply  shall  not  count  it  to  our  crime 

That  we   who  fain   would   sing   are   here 

She  also  bath  her  monuments; 
Not  iDoh  as  stand  decrepitly  resigned 
To  ruin-mark  the  path  of  dead  events 
That  left  no  seed  uf  better  days  behind. 
The    tourist's   pensioners  that   ahow   their 


And  maunder  of  forgotten  wars  ; 
She  builds  nut  on  the  ground,  but  i 


the 


Rer  open-hearted  palaces 

For  large  r-thought«d  men  with  heaven  and 

Her  march  the  plump  mow  marks,  tbe 
sleepless  wheel. 

The  golden  sheaf,  the  self-swayed  com- 
monweal ; 

The  happy  homesteads  hid  in  orchard 
trees 

Witose  sacrificial  smokes  through  peaceful 

1^  lost  in  heaven,  tbe  household's  silent 


,,     With  Bofteui 


Holding  by  toil-won  titles  fresh  from  God 
The  lauds  no  serf  or  Beigneur  ever  trod. 
With  manhood  latent  in  the  very  sod, 
Where  the  long  billow  of  tbe  wheatfield'a 

tide 
Flows  to  tbe  sby  across  tbe  prairie  wide, 
A  sweeter  vision  than  the  castled  Bbiue, 
Kindly  with  thoughts  of  Ruth  and   Bible- 
days  benign. 


Your  deeds  like  s 


:a  down  tbe  aisles  of 


Shine  peerless  in  memorial  calm  Buhlime, 
And  Athens  is  a  trumpet  still,  and  Kome; 
Yet  which  of  your  achievementB  is  not  foam 
Weighed  with  this  one  of  hers  (below  you 


Of  death-deaf   sky,  the   bounteous   West 

means  home, 
With  dear  precedency  of  natural  ties 
That  stretch  from  roof  to  roof  and  make 

men  gently  wise  ? 
And  if  tlie  nobler  passions  wane, 
Duturted  to  base  use,  if  the  near  goal 
Of  insubstantial  gain 
Tempt  from  the  proper  race-course  of  the 

That  crowns  their  patient  breath 

Whose  feet,  song-sandalied,  ore   too  fleet 

for  Ueath, 
Yet  may  she  claim  one  privilege  nrhane 
And  haply  first  upon  the  civic  roll, 
That  none  can   breathe  bei  air  nor  grow 


Oh,  better  far  the  briefest  hour 

Of   Athena   self -consumed,   whose    plastio 

Hid  Beauty  safe  from  Death  in  words  o 

Of  Rome,  fair  quarry  wher 

Whose  fulcirouB  vans  about  tbeworid| 


Triumphant  storm  and 
Of  Venice,  fading  o'er 
Last  iridescence  of  ft  iniuet 
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Than  this  inert  prosperity, 
This  bovine  comfort  in  the  sense  alone  1 
Yet  art  came  slowly  even  to  such  as  those, 
Whom  no  past  genius  cheated  of  their  own 
With  prudence  of  o'ermasterinjC^  precedent; 
Petal  by  petal  spreads  the  perfect  rose, 
Secure  of  the  divine  event; 
And  only  children  rend  the  bud  half -blown 
To  forestall  Nature  in  her  calm  intent: 
Time  hath  a  quiver  full  of  purposes 
Which  miss  not  of  their  aim,  to  us  un- 
known. 
And  brings  about  the  impossible  with  ease: 
Haply  for  us  the  ideal  dawn  shaU  break 
From  where  in  legend-tinted  line 
The  peaks  of  Hellas  drink  the  momiiig's 

wme, 
To  tremble  on  our  lids  with  mystic  sign 
Till  the  drowsed  ichor  in  our  veins  awake 
And  set  our  pulse  in  tune  with  moods 

divine: 
Long  the  day  lingered  in  its  sea-fringed 

nest. 
Then  touched  the  Tuscan  hills  with  golden 

lance 
And  paused;  then  on  to  Spain  and  France 
The    splendor    flew,  and    Albion's  misty 

crest: 
Shall  Ocean  bar  him  from  his  destined 

West? 
Or  are  we,  then,  arrived  too  late, 
Doomed  with  the  rest  to  grope  disconsolate. 
Foreclosed  of  Beauty  by  our  modem  date  ? 


Ill 


I. 

Poets,  as  their  heads  grow  gray. 
Look  from  too  far  behind  the  eyes. 
Too  lone-experienced  to  be  wise 
In  guileless  youth's  diviner  way; 
Life  singfs  not  now,  but  prophesies; 
Time's  shadows  they  no  more  behold, 
But,  under  them,  the  riddle  old 
That  mocks,  bewilders,  and  defies: 
In  childhood's  face  the  seed  of  shame, 
In  the  gfreen  tree  an  ambushed  flame, 
In  Phosphor  a  vaunt-guard  of  Night, 
They,  though  against  their  will,  divine. 
And  dread  the  care-dispelling  wine 
Stored  from  the  Muse's  vintage  bright, 
By  age  imbued  with  second-sight. 
From  Faith's  own  eyelids  there  peeps  out. 
Even  as  they  look,  the  leer  of  doubt; 
The  festal  wreath  their  &noy  loads 


With  care  that  whispers  and  folebodet: 
Nor  this  our  triumph-day  can  blunt  Me- 
gera's  goads. 

2. 

Murmur  of  many  voices  in  the  air 
Denounces  us  degenerate, 
Unfaithful  guardians  of  a  noble  ^ite. 
And  prompts  indifference  or  despair: 
Is  this  the  country  that  we  dz^uned  in 

youth. 
Where  wisdom  and  not  nombers  should 

have  weight, 
Seed-field  of  simpler  manners,  braver  truth, 
Where  shams  should  cease  to  dominate 
In  household,  church,  and  state  ? 
Is  this  Atlantis  ?    This  the  nnpoisoned  soO, 
Sea-whelmed  for  ages  and  recovered  late, 
Where  parasitic  gi;«ed  no  more  should  cool 
Round  Freedom's  stem  to  bend  awry  and 

blight 
What  fi^w  so  fair,  sole  plant  of  love  and 

light? 
Who  sit  where  once  in  crowned  seclusion  site 
The  long^proved  athletes  of  debate 
Trained  from  their  youth,  as  none  thinks 

needful  now  ? 
Is  this  debating  club  where  boys  dispute. 
And  wrangle  o  er  their  stolen  fruit. 
The  Senate,  erewhile  cloister  of  the  few, 
Where  Clav  once  flashed  and  Wehrter's 

douay  brow 
Brooded  those  bolts  of  thought  that  all  the 

horizon  knew  ? 


Oh,  as  this  pensive  moonlight  blurs  my 

pines. 
Here  while  I  sit  and  meditate  these  lines. 
To  gray-green  dreams  of  what  they  are  hj 

day. 
So  would  some  light,  not  reason's  sharp- 
edged  ray. 
Trance  me   in  moonshine  as  before  the 

flight 
Of  years  had  won  me  this  onwelcome  right 
To  see  things  as  they  are,  or  shall  be  soon, 
In  the  frank  prose  of  undissembling  noon  1 


Back  to  mv  breast,  ungratefal  sigh  I 
Whoever  fails,  whoever  errs. 
The  penalty  be  ours,  not  hers  I 
The  present  still  seems  Tii]gar»  wtmi  too 
nigh; 


The  golden  age  u  still  the  &ge  that  's  past: 
I  ask  Qo  drowsy  opinte 
To  dull  mj  TisioQ  of  that  odIj  state 
FoDoded  an  faith  in  taut,  luid  therefore 

For,  O  my  oowitry,  touched  by  thee, 
The  gray  liairs  gather  back  their  gold; 
Thy  thought  sets  ail  my  pulses  free; 
The  heart  refuses  to  be  old; 
The  love  is  all  thnt  I  can  see- 
Not  to  thy  natal-day  belong 
Time's  prudent  doubt  or  age's  wrong, 
But  gifts  of  gratitude  and  soug: 
Unsummoned  crowd  the  tbnnkful  words. 
As  sap  in  spring-time  Hoods  the  tree, 
Foreboding  tbe  return  of  birds. 
For  all  that  thou  hast  been  to  tne  I 


FIawIbsb   hia   heart   and   tempered  to  the 
Who,    beckoned    by   the   forward-leaning 


Steered  for  the   Unknown  which   gods  to 

mortals  gave, 
Of  thought  and  action  the  mysterious  door. 
Bugbear  of  foola,  a  summons  to  the  brave: 
Strength  fouod  be  in   the  un sympathizing 


And  strange  si 


■s  from  beneath  the  horizon 


And  the  dumb  ocean  pitilessly  grave: 

High-hearted  surely  he; 

But  bolder  they  who  first  oS-cast 

Their  moorings  from  the  bahitahle  Past 

And  ventured  chartless  on  the  sea 

Of  storm-eoeendering  Liberty: 

For  all  earth  s  width  of  waters  is  a  span, 

And  their  convulsed  existence  mere  repose. 

Hatched  with  the  unstable  heart  of  man, 

Shoreless    in   wants,   mist  -  girt   in   all    it 


Hwj  steered  by  stars  the  elder  shipmen 


Who  changed  the  Old  World  for  the  New, 

And  more  devoutly  prized 

Than  all  perfection  theorized 

The  more  imperfect   that   had   roots   and 

They  founded  deep  and  well, 
Those  danger-chosen  chiefs  of  men 
^Vbo  still  believed  in  Heaven  and  Hell, 
Nor  hoped  to  find  a  spell, 
In  some  fine  Oourish  of  a  pen, 
To  make  a  better  man 
Than  long-considering  Natnre  will  or  can. 
Secure  against  his  own  mistakes. 
Content  with  what  life  gives  or  takes. 
And  acting  still  on  some  fore-ordered  phug 
A  cog  of  iron  in  an  iron  wheel, 
Too  nicely  poised  to  think  or  feel. 
Dumb  motor  in  a  clock-like  commonweal. 
They  wasted  not  their  brain  in  schemes 
Of  what  man  might   be   in  some   bubble 

As  if  he  must  be  other  than  he  seems 
Because  be   was   not   what   he   should   be 

Postponing  Time's  slow  proof  to  petulant 

drenms: 
Yet  herein  they  were  great 
Beyond  the  incredulous  lawgivers  of  yore. 
And  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  shelf. 
That  they  conceived  a  deepei^rooted  state. 
Of  hardier  growth,  alive  from  rind  to  core, 
By  making  man  sole  sponsor  of  himself. 


God  of  our  fathers,  Thon  who  wast. 

Art,  and  shalt  be  when  those  eye-wiae  who 

flout 
Thy  secret  presence  shall  be  lost 
In  the  great   light   that  dazzles   them   to 

doubt, 
We,  sprung  from  loins  of  stalwart  men 
Whose  strength  was  in  their  trust 
That  Thou  wouldst  make  thy  dwelling  in 


thei 


dust 


And  walk  with  those  a  fellow-citiien 
Who  build  a  city  of  the  just. 
We,  who  believe  Life's  bases  rest 
Beyond  tbe  probe  of  cbemic  test. 
Still,  like  out  fathers,  feet  Thee  near. 
Sure  that,  while   lasts  the  immutaUfl  I 
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Thd  title  was  given  to  the  Tolume  of  poems 
edlleeted  and  published  in  1888  after  Lowell's 
vetozn  to  priTSte  life.     He  took  occasion  to 


glean  after  his  eailier  harrest  and  preserved 
in  it  seTeral  poems  written  baloie  the  pnhli- 
eation  of  Under  the  WUlowg. 


I.  FRIENDSHIP 
AGASSIZ 

Come 
Dioerti  egli  tbbe  t  non  tIt*  egli  anoorar 
Hon  flare  gli  occhi  aooi  lo  dMoa  lome  ? 

Lowell  was  in  Florence  when  Aeaasis  died, 
and  sent  this  poem  home  to  Mr.  Norton  for 

Enblioation.  *'His  death,**  he  says,  "came 
ome  to  me  in  a  singiilar  way,  growing  into 
my  consciousness  from  day  to  day  as  if  it 
were  a  graft  newHKt,  that  by  degrees  became 
part  of  my  own  wood  and  drew  a  greater 
share  of  my  sap  than  belonged  to  it,  as  grafts 
sometimes  will.  I  suppose  that,  unconsciously 
to  myself,  a  great  part  of  the  ferment  it  pro- 
duced in  me  was  owing  to  the  deaths  of  my 
sister   Anna    [Mrs.    Charles    R.    Lowell],  of 

Mrs. ,  whom  I  knew  as  a  child  in  my  early 

manhood,  and  of  my  cousin  Amory,  who  was 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  priinal  associa- 
tions of  my  life,  associations  which  always  hare 
a  sing^ular  sweetness  for  me.  A  very  deep 
chord  had  been  touched  also  at  Florence  by 
the  sight  of  our  old  lodgings  in  the  Casa  Quidt 
of  the  balcony  Mabel  used  to  run  on,  and  the 
windows  we  used  to  look  out  at  so  long  ago. 
I  got  sometimes  into  the  mood  I  used  to  be 
in  when  I  was  always  repeating  to  myself, 

*  King  Pandion  he  U  dead ; 
All  thy  friends  are  lapt  in  lead,'  — 

Terses  which  seem  to  me  desolately  pathetic. 
At  last  I  begpan  to  hnm  over  bits  of  my  poem 
in  my  head  till  it  took  complete  possession  of 
me  and  worked  me  up  to  a  delicious  state  of 
excitement,  all  the  more  delicious  as  my  brain 
(or  at  any  rate  the  musical  part  of  it)  had 
been  lyings  dormant  so  long.  My  old  trick  of 
seeing  things  with  my  eyes  shut  after  I  had 
g^ne  to  bed  (I  mean  whimsical  things  utterly 
alien  to  the  train  of  my  thoughts  —  for  ex- 
ample, a  hospital  ward  with  a  long  row  of 
white,  untenanted  beds,  and  on  the  farthest 
a  pile  of  those  little  wooden  dolls  with  red- 
painted  slippers)  reviyed  in  full  force.  Ner- 
Tous,  horribly  nervous,  but  happy  for  the 
first  time  (I  mean  consciously  happy)  since  I 


came  over  here.  And  so  by  degrees  my  poem 
worked  itMlf  out.  The  parts  came  to  me  as  I 
came  awake,  and  I  wrote  them  down  in  the 
morning.  I  had  all  my  bricks —  bnt  the  mor- 
tar wouldn't  sef,  as  the  masons  say.  Howeyer, 
I  got  it  into  order  at  last.  Ton  will  aee  there 
is  a  logical  sequence  if  yon  look  sharp.  It 
waa  curious  to  me  after  it  was  done  to  see  hov 
fleshly  it  was.  This  impresrion  of  Agsssiz  had 
wormed  itMlf  into  my  oonscionsnesa,  and  with- 
out my  knowing  it  had  colored  my  whole  poeia. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  how,  &  I  had  bees 
writing  of  Emerson,  for  eznmide,  I  shmild 
hare  been  quite  otherwise  ideaL  Bnt  there  it 
is,  and  yon  can  judge  for  yooTBelf .  I  thiok 
there  is  some  go  in  it  somehow,  bnt  it  is  too 
near  me  yet  to  be  judged  fairly  by  me.  It  ii 
old-fashioned,  yon  see,  but  none  the  wone  for 
that.**    The  poem  was  dated  Febnuiry,  1874. 


I. 

The  electric  nerre,  whose  instantaneoiii 

thrill 
Makes  next-door  gossips  of  the  antipodes, 
Confntes  poor  Hope's  Inst  fallacy  of  ease,— 
The  distance  that  divided  her  from  ill: 
Earth  sentient  seems  again  as  when  of  old 

The  homy  foot  of  Pan 
Stamped,  and  the  consciona  horror  ran 
Beneath  men's  feet  through  all  herfibiei 

cold: 
Space's  blue  walls  are  mined;  we  feel  the 

throe 
From  underground  of  oar  night-mantled 
foe: 

The  flame-winged  feet 
Of  Trade's  new  Mercury,  that  dry-shod  ran 
Through  briny  abysses  dreamless  of  the 
son, 

Are  mercilessly  fleet, 
And  at  a  bound  annihilate 
Ocean's  prerogative  of  short  reprieve; 

Surely  ill  news  might  wait. 
And  man  be  patient  of  delay  to  grieve: 
Letters  have  sympathies 
And  tell-tale  faces  that  reveal. 


The  ineiorable  face: 
But  now  Fate  stuns  as  with  a  ma.ce; 
ThB  savage   of   tbe  skies,  that  men   have 
caught 
And    some    scant    use    of     language 
taugbt, 

Tells  only  what  ho  must,  — 
The  steel-cold  fact  in  one  lacouio  thrust. 


So  thought  I,  as,  with  vague,  meobuiio 

eyes, 
I  wsanued  the  festering  news  we  half  de- 
spise 

Yet  scramble  for  no  less, 
And  read  uf  piiblio  scaiidul,  private  fraud, 
Criine   flaunting   scot-free  while  the  moh 

applaud. 
Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unworthiness, 

And  all  tbe  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Honest  Abraham  serves  of 
late 
To  teach  the  Old  Wurld  bow  to  wait, 
When  suddenly, 
Aa  happens  if  the  brab,  from  overweight 

Of  bloud,  iufeut  the  eye, 
Three  tiny  words  grew  lurid  as  I  read, 
And  reeled  com  mingling:  Ai/assiz  is  dead, 
Aa  when,  beneath  tbe  street's  familiar  jar, 
An  earthquake's  alien  omen  rumbles  far, 
Men  listen  and  forebode,  X  hung  my  head. 

And  strove  the  present  to  recall, 
Al  if  the  blow  that  stunned  were  yet  to 
faU. 


Uprooted  is  our  mountnin  oak, 
That  promised  long  security  of  shade 
And   brooding'place    for   many   a  winged 
thought; 
Not  by  Time's  sottly-cadenced  stroke 
With  pauses  of  relenting  pity  stayed. 
But  ere  a  root  seemed  sapt,  a  bough  de- 
Prom   su<lden   ambush   by   the   whirlwind 
^^       caught 
^^Mi  in  hisbroad  maturity  betrayed  I 


Well  might  I,  as  of  old,  appeal  to  yon, 

O  moimtaius  woods  aud  streams, 
To  help  us  mourn  him,  for  ye  loved  htm 

But  simpler  moods  befit  our  modern 

themes, 
And  no  less  perfect  birth  of  nature  can, 
Though  they  yearn  tow'rd  turn,  sympathiu 

with  man, 
Save  as  dumb  feUow-prisouers   through  & 

Answer  ye  rather  to  itiy  call. 
Strong  poets  of  a  more  uucunsciuus  day. 
When  Nature  spake  nor  sought  nice  rea- 

Too  much  for  softer  arts  forgotten  since 
That  teach   our  forthright  tongue  to  lisp 

And  drown  in  music  the  heart's  bitter  cry  I 
Lead  me  some  st£ps  in  your  directer  way, 
Teach  me  those  words  that  strike  a  solid 

Within  tbe  ears  of  men; 
Ye  chiefly,  virile  both  to  think  and  feel, 
Deep-chested    Chapman    and    tirm-footed 

Ben, 
For  be  was  masculine  from  head  to  heel. 
Nay,  let  himself  stand  undiminished  by 
With  those  clear  parts  of  him  that  will  not 


Himself  from  out  tbe  recent  dark  I  claim 
To  hear,  and,  if  I  flatter  him,  to  blame; 
To  show  himself,  as  still  I  seem  to  see, 
A  mortal,  built  upon  the  antique  plan. 
Brimful  of  Insty  blood  as  ever  ran. 
And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree  I 
To  claim   my  foiled   good-by  let  him  ap- 


pear. 
Large-limbed   and  human   as   I  s 


Loosed   from    the    stiffening    uniform   of 

And  let  me  treat  him  largely:   I  should 

(If  with  too  prying  lens  I  chanced  h 
Mistaking  catalogue  for  character,' 
His  wise  toreflnger  raised  in  s 
Nor    wonld    I    scant    him 

And  turn  mere  critic  in  an  epitaph; 
I  choose  the  wheat,  incurioi: 
That  swells  fame   living,  i 
death, 
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And  would  bat  memorize  the  shining  half 
Of  his  large  nature  that  was  turned  to  me: 
Fain  had  I  joined  with  those  that  honored   ^ 

him 
With  eyes  that  darkened  because  his  were 

dim,  y 

And  now  been  silent:  but  it  might  not  be. 


II 
I. 

In  some  the  genius  is  a  thing  apart, 
A  pillared  hermit  of  the  brain. 
Hoarding  with  incommunicable  art 
Its  intellectual  gain; 
Man's  web  of  circumstance  and  fate 
They  from  their  perch  of  self  obsenre, 
Indifferent  as  the  figures  on  a  slate 

Are  to  the  planet's  sun-swung  curve 
Whose  bright  returns  they  calculate; 
Their  nice  adjustment,  part  to  part. 
Were  shaken  from  its  serviceable  mood 
By  unpremeditated  stirs  of  heart 

Or  jar  of  human  neighborhood: 
Some  find  their  natural  selves,  and  only 

then. 
In  furloughs  of  divine  escape  from  men, 
And  when,  by  that  brief  ecstasy  left  bare, 

Driven  by  some  instinct  of  desire. 
They  wander  worldward,  't  is  to  blink  and 

stare. 
Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a  fire. 
Dazed  by  the    social    glow  they  cannot 
share; 
His  nature  brooked  no  lonely  lair, 
But  basked  and  bourgeoned  in  copartnery. 
Companionship,  and  open-windowed  glee: 
He  knew,  for  he  had  tried. 
Those  speculative  heights  that  lure 
The  unpractised  foot,  impatient  of  a  g^de, 

Tow'rd  ether  too  attenuately  pure 

For  sweet  unconscious  breath,  though  dear 

to  pride. 

But  better  loved  the  foothold  sure 

Of  paths  that  wind  by  old  abodes  of  men 

Who  hope  at  last  the  churchyard's  peace 

secure. 
And    follow  time-worn  rules,  that  them 

su£Bce, 
Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionally  wise. 
Careful  of  honest  custom's  how  and  when; 
His  mind,  too  brave  to    look  on  Truth 

askance. 
No  more  those  faabitades  of  faith  ooold 
•hue» 


But,  tinged  with  sweetness  of  the  old 

manse. 
Lingered  around  them  still  and  ftdn  would 

spare. 
Patient  to  spy  a  sullen  egg  for  weeks, 
The  enigma  of  creation  U>  surprise. 
His    truer    instinct  sought  tne  life  thai 

speaks 
Without  a  mystery  from  kindly  eyes; 
In  no  self-spun  cocoon  of  prudence  wound. 
He  by  the  touch  of  men  was  best  inspired, 
And  caught  his  native  greatness  at  re- 
bound 
From  generosities  itself  had  fired; 
Then  how  the  heat  through  every  fibre  ran, 
Felt  in  the  gathering  presence  of  the  man, 
While  the  apt  word  and  gesture  came  un- 
hid! 
Virtues  and  faults  it  to  one  metal  wrought, 

Fined  all  his  blood  to  thought. 
And  ran  the  molten  man  in  all  he  said  or 

did. 
All  TuUy's  rules  and  all  Quintilian's  too 
He  by  the  light  of  listening  faces  knew, 
And  his  rapt  audience  all  unconscious  lent 
Their  own  roused  force  to  make  him  elo- 
quent; 
Persuasion  fondled  in  his  look  and  tone; 
Our  speech  (with  strangers  prudish)  he 

could  bring 
To  find  new  charm  in  accents  not  her  own; 
Her  coy  constraints  and  icy  hindrances 
Melted  upon  his  lips  to  natural  ease. 
As  a  brook's  fetters  swell  the  dsmce  of 

spring. 
Nor  ^et  all  sweetness:  not  in  vain  he  wore. 
Nor  u  the  sheath  of  ceremony,  controlled 
By  velvet  courtesy  or  caution  cold. 
That  sword  of  honest  anger  prized  of  old, 

But,  with  two-handed  wrath. 
If  baseness  or  pretension  crossed  his  path, 
Struck  once  nor  needed  to  strike  more. 

2. 

His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,  — 
He  was  so  human !    Whether  strong  or 

weak. 
Far  from   his  kind  he  neither  sank  nof 

soared. 
But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  every  board: 
No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend. 
No  prince  presume;  for  still  himself  he 

bare 
At  manhood's  simple  level,  and  where'er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 


How  Iftrge  an  aspect  I  noblj  ansevere, 
With  freshaees   rODud   bitu  of   Olfmpiiui 

Like  visits  of  those  earthly  gods  he  tame; 
His  look,  wherevitr  its  good-fortuue  fell. 
Doubled  the  feast  without  a  miracle, 
And  on  the  hearthstone  danced  a  happier 

Philemon's  crabbed  vintage  grew  benign; 
Amphitrjon's  gold'juice  homaiuzed  to  wine. 


The  garmli 
Gather    again    from   all    their    far-flown 

Singly  at  hrst,  and  then  by  twos  aud  tbreas, 
Then  ili  a  throng  itinumerable,  as  the  rooks 

Thickeo  their  twilight  iiles 
ToVrd  Tintern'a  gray  repose   of  roofless 

Once  more  I  see  him  at  the  table's  head 
When     Saturday    her    monthly     banquet 
spread 

To  scholars,  poets,  wits, 
All  oboice,  some  famous,  bring  things,  not 

And  BO  without  a  twinge  at  others'  fames; 
Snofa  company  aa  wisest  moods  beflts, 
Tet  with  no  pedant  blindness  to  the  worth 

Of  undeliberate  mirth, 
Natores  benignly  mixed  of  air  and  earth, 
Now  with  the  stars  nud  now  with  equal  test 
Tnuung  the  ecoentric  orbit  of  a  jest. 


I  Me  in  Tision  the  varm-lighted  hall. 
The  living  and  the  dead  I  see  again. 
And   but  my   chair  is  empty;  'mid    them 

all 
T  is  I  tbat  seem  the  dead:  tbey  all  remain 
Immortal,  changeless  creatures  of  the  brain: 
Welluigb  I  doubt  which  world  is  real  most, 
Of  sense  or  spirit,  to  the  truly  sane; 
In  this  abstraction  it  were  light  to  deem 
Myself    the    figment    of    some    stronger 

They  are  the  real  things,  and  I  the  ghost 
That  glide  unhindered  through  the   solid 

Vunly  for  recognition  seek  from  chair  to 

t  strive  to  speak  and  am  but  futile  air, 
tnilj'  most  of  ns  ore  little  more. 
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Him  most  I  see  whom  we  most  dearly  miss. 

The  latest  parted  theuce. 
His  features  poised  in  genial  armii^tice 
And  armed  ueutrality  of  self-defence 
Beneath  the  forehead's  walled  preeminence, 
While  Tyro,  plucking  facts  with  careless 

Settles  off-hand  our  human  how  and  whence; 
The  long-trained  veteran  scarcely  wincing 

The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 
Making  through   Nature's   walls  its   easy 

breach, 
And  seems  to  learn  where  he  alone  could 

Ample  and  ruddy,  the  board's  end  he  fills 
As  he  our  fireside  were,  our  light  and  heat. 
Centre  where  minds  diverse   and   various 

skills 
Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  unham- 
pered feet; 
I  see  the  lirm  benignity  of  face, 
Wide-smiling  champaign,  without  tameness 

The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace, 
The  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the 

While  liolmes's  rockets  curve  their  long 
ellipse, 
And  burst  in  seeds  of  Are  that  bunt 


ITtere  too  the  face  half-rustic,  half-divine. 
Self-poised,  sagacious,  freaked  with  ha- 

Of  him  who  taught  ns  not  to  mow  and 

mope  z* 

About  our  fancied  selves,  but  seek  onr 

scope 
In  Nature's  world  and  Man's,  nor  fade  to   ^ 

hollow  trope. 
Content  with  our  New  World  and  timely 

bold 
To  challenge  the  o'ermastery  of  the  Old] 
Listening  with  eyes  averse  I  see  him  sit 
Pricked  with  the  cider  of  the  Judge's  wit 
(Ripe-hearted  homebrew,  fresh  and  fresh 

While  the  wise  nose's  firm-built  aqniliiM  I 
"  sharper  to  restrain 


The  merriment  whose  moat  t 
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Pass  not  the  dumb  laagh  learned  in  listen- 
ing woods 

Of  silence-shedding  pine: 
Hard  by  is  he  whose  art's  consoling  spell 
Hath    given    both   worlds    a   whiff    of 

asphodel, 
Hb  look  still  vernal  'mid  the  wintry  ring 
Of  petals  that  remember,  not  foretell. 
The  paler  primrose  of  a  second  spring. 

5. 

And  more  there  are:    bat  other  forms 

arise 
And  seen  as  clear,  albeit  with  dimmer 

eves: 
First  he  from  sympathy  still  held  apart 
By  shrinking  over-eagerness  of  heart, 
Cload  charged  with  searching  fire,  whose 

shadow's  sweep 
Heightened  mean  things  with  sense  of 

broodine  ill. 
And  steeped  in  doom  familiar  field  and 

hill,— 
New  England's  poet,  sool  reserved  and 

deep, 
November  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 
Whom  high  o'er  Concord  plains  we  laid 

to  sleep. 
While  the  orchards  mocked  us  in  their 

white  array 
And  building  robins  wondered  at   our 

tears, 
Snatched  in  his  prime,  the  shape  aug^ust 
That  should  have  stood  unbent   'neath 

fourscore  years. 
The  noble  head,  the  eyes  of  furtive  trust. 
All  g^ne  to  speechless  dust. 
And  he  our  passing  gfuest, 
Shy  nature,  too,   and  stung  with  life's 

unrest. 
Whom  we  too  briefly  had  but  could  not 

bold, 
Who  brought  ripe  Oxford's  culture  to  our 

board, 

The  Past's  incalculable  hoard, 
Mellowed  by  scutcheoned  panes  in  clois- 
ters old, 
Seclusions    ivy-hushed,    and   pavements 

sweet 
With  immemorial  lisp  of  musing  feet; 
Young  head  time-tonsured  smoother  than 

a  friar's, 
Boy   face,    bat   grave   with   answerless 

desires, 
Poet  in  all  that  poets  have  of  best, 


But  foiled  with  ziddiM  dark  and  doiidj 

aims, 

Wlio  now  hath  fooiid  ame  ttt^ 
Not  by  still  Isis  or  historic  Thames, 
Nor  by  the  Charles  he  tried  to  loTe  with 

me. 
But,  not  misplaced,  by  Amo'a  hallowed 

brim. 
Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Crooe's  neigliboriDf 

fames. 
Haply  not  mindless,  whereaoe*er  he  be, 
Of  violets  that  to-day  I  scatterod  orer 

him. 

He,  too,  is  there. 
After  the  good  centurion  fitly  named. 
Whom  learning  dulled  not,  nor  oonventkn 

tamed. 
Shaking  with  burly  mirth  his  hyaeinthiM 

hair. 
Our  hearty  Grecian  of  Homerie  waji, 
Still  found  tibe  surer  friend  where  least  he 

hoped  the  praise. 


Tea  truly,  as  the  sallowing  years 
Fall  from  us  faster,  like  froai-looseiied 
leaves 

Pushed  by  the  misty  touch  of  Bhortening 
days. 

And  that  nnwakened  winter  neais, 
'T  is  the  void  chair  our   surest  guest 

receives, 
'T  is  lips  long  cold  that  give  the  warmest 

kiss, 
'T  is  the  lost  voice  comes  oftenest  to  oor 

ears; 
We  count  our  rosary  by  the  beads  we  nam: 

To  me,  at  least,  it  seemeth  so. 
An  exile  in  the  land  once  found  divine, 

While  my  starved  fire  bums  low. 
And  homeless  winds  at  the  loose  gtsfT^"* 

whine 
Shrill  ditties  of  the  anow-roof ed  Apea- 

nine. 

IV 

I. 

Now  forth  into  the  ^ifl-ylrpfiffii  ^  fu^  gOBfl^ 
But  memory,  still  unsated,  follows  on. 
Retracing  step  by  step  oor  homeward 

walk, 
With  many  a  laugh  a.mnng  qq^  serious 

talk. 
Across  the  bridge  where,  on  tiiadinqiliiig 

tide. 
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The  lone  red  streamers  from  the  windows 

^de, 

Or  the  dim  western  moon 
Rocks  her  skiff's  image  on  the  hroad  lagoon, 
And  Boston  shows  a  soft  Venetian  side 
In  that  Arcadian  light  when  roof  and  tree, 
Hard  prose  by  daylight,  dream  in  Italy; 
Or  haply  in  the  sky's  cold  chambers  wide 
Shivered  the  winter  stars,  while  all  below, 
As  if  an  end  were  come  of  human  ill. 
The  world  was  wrapt  in  innocence  of  snow 
And  the  cast-iron  luky  was  blind  and  still; 
These  were  oar  poedry;  in  him  perhaps 
Science  had  barred  the  gate   that  lets  in^ 

dream, 
And  he  would  rather  count  the  perch  and 

bream 
Than  with  the  current's  idle  fancy  lapse;  ^^ 
And  yet  he  had  the  poet's  open  eye        ~-^^ 
That  takes  a  frank  aelight  in  all  it  sees. 
Nor  was  earth  voiceless,  nor  the  mystic  sky, 
To  him  the  life-long  hriend  of  fields  and 

trees: 
Then  came  the  prose  of  the  suburban  street, 
Its  silence  deepened  by  our  echoing  feet, 
And  converse  such  as  rambling  hazard  finds ; 
Then  he  who  many  cities  knew  and  many 

minds. 
And  men  once  world  -  noised,  now  mere 

Ossian  forms 
Of  misty  memory,  bade  them  live  anew 
As  when  they  shared  earth's  manifold  de- 
light. 
In  shape,  in  gait,  in  voice,  in  gesture  true. 
And,  with   an  accent  heightening  as  he 

warms, 
Would  stop    forgetful  of  the  shortening 

night. 
Drop  my  confining  arm,  and  pour  profuse 
Much  worldly  wisdom  kept  for  others'  use. 
Not  for  his  own,  for  he  was  rash  and  free, 
His  purse  or  knowledge  all  men's,  like  the 

sea. 
Still  can  I  hear  his  voice's  shrilling  might 
(With  pauses  broken,  while  the  fitful  spark 
He  blew  more  hotly  rounded  on  the  dark 
To  hint  his  features   with  a  Rembrandt 

light) 
Call  Oken  back,  or  Humboldt,  or  Lamarck, 
Or  Cuvier's  taller  shade,  and  many  more 
Whom  he  had  seen,  or  knew  from  others' 

sight, 
And  make  them  men  to  me  as  ne'er  before: 
Not  seldom,  as  the  undeadened  fibre  stirred 
Of  noble  friendships  knit  beyond  the  sea, 


German  or  French  thrust  by  the  lagging 

word. 
For  a  good  leash  of  mother-tongues  had  he. 
At  last,  arrived  at  where  our  paths  divide, 
**  Good  night !  "  and,  ere  the  oistance  grew 

too  wide, 
*'  Good    night! "    again ;    and    now    with 

cheated  ear 
I  half  hear  his  who  mine  shall  never  hear. 

2. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  England 

air 
For  his  large  lungs  too   parsimonious 

were. 
As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma  drear 
Where  the  ghost  shivers  of  a  faith  austere 

Counting  the  horns  o'er  of  the  Beast, 
Still  scaring  those  whose  faith  in  it  is 

least, 
As  if  those  snaps  o'  th'  moral  atmosphere 
That  sharpen  aill  the  needles  of  the  East, 

Had  been  to  him  like  death. 
Accustomed    to    draw   Europe's    freer 

breath 

In  a  more  stable  element; 
Nay,  even  our  landscape,  half  the  year 

morose,  « 

Our  practical  horizon  grimly  pent. 
Our  air,  sincere  of  ceremonious  haze, 
Forcing  hard  outlines  mercilessly  close, 
Our  social  monotone  of  level  days, 
Might  make  our  best  seem  banish- 
ment; 

But  it  was  nothing  so; 

Haply  his  instinct  might  divine, 

Beneath  our  drift  of  puritanic  snow. 

The  marvel  sensitive  and  fine 
Of  sang^inaria  over^rash  to  blow 
And  trust  its  shyness  to  an  air  malign; 
Well  might  he  prize  truth's  warranty 

and  pledge 
In  the  grim  outcrop  of  our  granite  edge, 
Or  Hebrew  fervor  flashing  forth  at  need 
In  the  gaunt  sons  of  Calvin's  iron  breed. 
As  prompt  to  give  as  skilled  to  win  and 

keep; 
But,  though  such   intuitions  might  not 

cheer, 
Tet  life  was  good  to  him,  and,  there  or 

here, 
With  that  sufficing  joy,  the  day  was  never 

cheap; 
Thereto   his  mind  was  its  own  ample 

sphere, 
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And,  like    those    btiildings   great  that 

through  the  year 
Carry  one  temperature,  his  natnre  large 
Made  its  own  climate,  nor  conld  any 

marge 
Traced  by  conyention  stay  him  from  his 

bent: 
He  had  a  habitude  of  mountain  air; 
He  brought  wide  outlook  where  he  went, 

And  could  on  sunny  uplands  dwell 
Ofprospect  sweeter  than  the  pastures  fair 
High-hung  of  viny  Neufchktel; 
Nor,  surely,  did  he  miss 
Some  pale,  imaginary"  Uiss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  inner  landscape  still 
was  Swiss. 


I. 

I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to  die 
With  all  his  senses  full  of  eager  heat, 
And  rosy  years  that  stood  expectant  by 
To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their 

feet. 
He  that  was  friends  with  Earth,  and  all 

her  sweet 
Took  with  both  hands  unsparingly: 
Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root. 
And  good  the  fed  of  grass  beneath  the 

^t; 
To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover^bloom, 

Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees, 
And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift  through 

gulfs  of  trees. 
Is  better  than  long  waiting  in  the  tomb; 
Only  once  more  to  feel  the  coming  spring 
As  the  birds  feel  it,  when  it  bids  them 

sing, 
Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon      * 
Through  leaf-fringed  abbey-arches  of  the 

elms 
Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  West 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks,  were 

a  boon 
Worth  any  promise  of  soothsayer  realms 
Or  casual  hope  of  being  elsewhere  blest; 

To  take  December  by  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with  springy 

foot, 
While     overhead     the     North's    dumb 

streamers  shoot, 
Till  Winter  fawn  upon  the  cheek  en- 
deared, 
Then  the  long  evening-ends 


Lingered  by  cosy  chimney-nooks^ 
With  high  companionship  of  books 
Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 
And  sweet  habitual  looks. 
Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  with  dost: 
Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say,  **  'Dun 
must ! " 

2. 

When  toil-crooked  hands  are  crest  19011 
the  breast, 
They  comfort  us  with  sense  of  rest; 
They  must  be  glad  to  lie  forever  still; 
Their  work  is  ended  with  their  day; 
Another  fills  their  room;  't  is  the  World't 
ancient  way. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill; 
But  the  deft  spinners  of  the  brain. 
Who  love  each  added  day  and  find  it 

Them  overtakes  the  doom 
To  snap  the  half-grown  flower  upon  the 

loom 
(Trophy  that  was  to  be  of  life-long  psin). 
The  thread  no  other  skill  can  ever  knit 

again, 
rr  was  so  with  him,  for  he  was  glad 

to  live, 
'T  was  doubly  so,  for  he  left  work  begun; 
Could  not  tms  eagerness  of  Fate  forgive 

Till  all  the  allotted  flax  were  spun? 
It  matters  not ;  for,  go  at  night  or  noon, 
A  friend,  whene'er  he  dies,  has  died  too 

soon, 
And,  once  we  hear  the  hopeless  He  » 

dead. 
So  far  as  flesh  hath  knowledge,  all  is 

said. 

VI 

I. 

I  seem  to  see  the  black  procession  go:        » 
That  crawling  prose  of  death  too  well  I 

know. 
The  vulgar  paraphrase  of  glorious  woe; 
I  see   it   wmd   through   Uiat  nnsigfatly 

grove, 
Once  beautiful,  but  long  defaced 
With  granite   permanence  of   coekoejr 

taste 
And  all  those  grim  disfigorements  ^ 

love  : 
There,  then,  we  leave  him  :  Him  ?  t^ 

costly  waste 
Nature  rebels  at :  and  it  is  not  true 


Of  those  moat  precious  patta  of  him  we 

Could  we  be  conscious  but  aa  dreamers  be, 
1  sweet  to  leave  this  shiftitig  lifo 

Sunk  ia  the  cbangeless  calm  of  Deity; 
Nay,  to  be  mingled  with  the  elements. 
The  fellow-servant  of  creative  powers, 
Partaker  iu  the  solemn  year's  events. 
To   share    the   work   of   busy -fingered 

hours. 
To  be  night's  silent  almoner  of  dew, 
To  rise  again  in  plants  and  breathe  and 

grow, 

through. 
Or  with  the  rapture  of  great  winds  to 

blow 

About  earth's  shaken  coignes,  were  not  a 


sod 

OF  charitable  earth 
That  takes  out  all  our  mortal  stains. 
And  makes  us  cleanlier  neighbors  of  the 

Methinks  were  better  worth 
lliaii  the  poor  fruit  of  must  men's  wake- 
ful paiuB, 
The  heart's  insatiable  ache; 
Bnt  such  was  not  his  faith, 
Nor  mine  :  it  may  be  he  hod  trod 
Outside  the   plain   old   path   of  God  Ihiu^ 
tpate,  / 

But  God  to  hun  was  very  God,        - 
And  not  a  visionary  wraith 
Skulking  in  murky  comers  of  the  mind. 
And  he  was  sure  to  be 
Somehow,  somewhere,  imperishable  as  He, 
Not  with  His  essence  myatlcally  combined,  - 
'  Ai  lome  high  spiiits  long,  but   whole  and 

A  perfected  and  conscious  Agassiz. 
Aad  such  I  figure  him  :  the  wise  of  old 
Welcome  and  own  him  of  their  peaceful 
fold, 
Not  truly  with  the  guild  enrolled 
Of  him  who  seeking  inward  guessed 
Diviner  riddles  than  the  rest, 
I        And  groping  in  the  dnrks  of  thought 
I         Touched  the  Great  Hand  and  knew  it 


The  shape  erect  ia  prone:  forever  stilled 
The  winuine  tongue  \  the  forehead's  high- 
piled  heap, 
A   cairn   which   every   science   helped   to 

build. 
Unvalued  will  its  golden  secrets  keep: 
He  knows  at  last  if  Life  or  Death  be  best: 
Wherever  he  be  flown,  whatever  vest 
The  being  hath  put  on  which  lately  here 
So  many-friended  was,  so  full  of  cheer 
To  make  men  feel  the  Seeker's  noble  lest, 
We  have  not  lost  him  all ;  he  is  not  gone 
To  the  dumb  herd  of  Uiem  that  wholly 

The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 

In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an 

He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  severity; 

He   was  a  Teacher  :  .why  be  grieved  for 

him 
Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the  air  7 
In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come 
The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share, 
And  trace  his  features  with  au  eye  leas 


4 


TO   HOLMES 


i  HIS   SEVENTV-F 


'Dear  Wendell,  why  need  connt  the  yean 

Since  first  your  genius  made  me  thrill, 

If  what  moved  then  to  smiles  or  tears. 

Or  both  contending,  move  me  still  ? 

What  has  the  Calendar  to  do 

With    poets?     What    Time's    fruitlea 

With  gay  immortals  such  as  you 

Whose  years  but  emphasize  youryouthi 

One  air  gave  both  their  lease  of  breath; 

The  same  paths  lured  our  boyish  feet; 
One  earth  will  bold  us  safe  in  death 

With  dust  of  saints  and  scholars  Bi 
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Oar  legends  from  one  source  were  drawn, 
I  scarce  distinguish  yours  from  mine, 

And  don*t  we  make  the  Gentiles  yawn 
With    "You    remembers?"    o'er    our 
wine  I 

If  I,  with  too  senescent  air, 

Invade  your  elder  memory's  pale. 

You  snub  me  with  a  pitying  "  Where 
Were  you  in  the  September  Grale  ?  " 

Both  stared  entranced  at  Lafayette, 
Saw  Jackson  dubbed  with  LL.  D. 

What  Cambridge  saw  not  strikes  us  yet 
As  scarcely  worth  one's  while  to  see. 

Ten  years  my  senior,  when  my  name 
In  Harvard's  entrance-book  was  writ. 

Her  halls  still  echoed  with  the  fame 
Of  you,  her  poet  and  her  wit. 

rr  is  fifty  years  from  then  to  now: 
But  your  Last  Leaf  renews  its  green, 

Though,  for  the  laurels  on  your  brow 
(So  thick  they  crowd),  't  is  hardly  seen. 

The  oriole's  fledglings  fifty  times 
Have  flown  from  our  familiar  elms; 

As  many  poets  with  their  rhymes 
Oblivion's  darkling  dust  o'erwhelms. 

The  birds  are  hushed,  the  poets  gone 
Where  no  harsh  critic's  lash  can  reach, 

And  still  your  winged  brood  sing  on 
To  all  who  love  our  English  speech. 

Nay,  let  the  foolish  records  be 

That  make  believe  you  're  seventy-five: 
You  're  the  old  Wendell  still  to  me,  — 

And  that 's  the  youngest  man  alive. 

The  gray-blue  eyes,  I  see  them  still, 
The  gallant  front  with  brown  o'erhung, 

The  shape  alert,  the  wit  at  will, 

The  phrase  that  stuck,  but  never  stung. 

You  keep  your  youth  as  yon  Scotch  firs. 
Whose  g^unt  line  my  horizon  hems, 

Though  twilight  all  the  lowland  blurs, 
Hold  sunset  in  their  ruddy  stems. 

You  with  the  elders  ?    Yes,  *t  is  true, 

But  in  no  sadly  literal  sense, 
With  elders  and  coevals  too. 

Whose  verb  admits  no  preterite  tense. 


Master  alike  in  speech  and  song 
Of  fame's  great  antiseptic  —  Style, 

You  with  the  classic  few  belong 
Who  tempered  wisdom  with  a  smile. 

Outlive  us  all  I    Who  else  like  you 
Could  sift  the  seedcom  from  our  chal^ 

And  make  us  with  the  pen  we  knew 
Deathless  at  least  in  epitaph  ? 

IN  A  COPY  OF  OMAR  KHAYyXm 

These  pearls  of  thought  in  Persian  gnlfi 

were  bred. 
Each  softly  lucent  as  a  rounded  moon; 
The  diver  Omar  plucked  them  from  thdr 

bed, 
Fitzgerald    strung   them    on    an  English 

thread. 

Fit  rosary  for  a  queen,  in  shape  and  hoe, 
When  Contemplation  tells  her  pensive  beadi 
Of  mortal  thoughts,  forever  old  and  new. 
Fit  for  a  queen  ?    Why,  surely  then  for 
you  I 

The  moral?    Where  Doubt's  eddies  ton 

and  twirl 
Faith's  slender  shallop  till  her  footing  reel, 
Plunge  :  if  you  find  not  peace  beneaui  the 

whirl. 
Groping,  yon  may  like  Omar  grasp  a  pesri. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  COPY  OF 
MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  "OLD 
WORLD   IDYLLS" 


At  len^h  arrived,  your  book  I  take 
To  read  in  for  the  author's  sake; 
Too  gray  for  new  sensations  grown. 
Can  charm  to  Art  or  Nature  known 
This  torpor  from  my  senses  shake  ? 

Hush !    my    parched    ears    what    runnelfl 

slake? 
Is  a  thrush  gurgling  from  the  brake  ? 
Has  Spring,  on  all  the  breezes  blown, 
At  length  arrived  ? 

Long  may  you  live  such  songs  to  make, 
And  I  to  listen  while  you  wake. 


II  of  late  disoBed,  eaob  Ume 
i  Laboum  barbiion, 
latery,  through  long  finger-ache, 
igth  arrived. 

II 
read  on,  what  changes  steal 
De  and  through,  from  hend  to  heel  ? 
ier  thrusts  coat-skirt  aside, 
lugh  Tweeda  bloom  to  silkeu  pride,  — 
was  it   laughed  ?     Your  baud,  Dick 
Steele  t 

ristss  long  of  dipt  charmiUe 
»a  as  Pierrot  leads  the  reel; 
'  aud  pipe  the  dancers  guide 

I  in  and  out  the  verses  wheel 
rind-caught  robes  trim  feet  reveal, 
ankles  that  to  mufiio  glide, 
tiastelj  and  bv  chaticc  descried; 
Nature  ?     Which  do  I  most  feel 


TO   C  F.  BRADFORD 


BE  GIFT  OF  A  MEERSCHAUM  PIPE 


)ipe  came  safe,  and  welcome  too, 

ything  must  be  from  jou; 

Bnchauin  pure,  't  would  float  as  light 

a  the  girls  call  Amphitrite. 

fe  divine  of  foam  and  claj, 

both  it  stole  the  boat  away; 

rfters  brimmed  by  Veuve  Clicquot; 

kj  is  but  coDgested  lymph 

:bose  to  make  some  choicer  nympfa; 

lere  combined,  —  wbv,  this  must  be 

irth  of  some  enchanted  sea, 

d  to  immortal  form,  the  type 

■ety  Venus  of  a  pipe. 


I  high  I  heap  it  with  the  need 
Lethe  wbarf,  whose  potent  seed 
la,  big  from  Baccbns,  bore 
ait  upon  Virginia's  shore, 
unk,  —  So  fill  the  fairer  bowl 
rise  alembic  of  thy  snul, 
herbs  far-sought  that  shall  distil, 
nines  to  slacken  thought  and  wilt, 
racing  essences  that  nerve 
lit,  to  dkie,  to  strive,  to  serve. 


When  curls  the  smoke  iu  eddies  soft, 

And  haugB  a  shifting  dieam  aloft, 

That  gives  and  takes,  though  cbance-de- 

signed, 
The  impress  of  the  dreamer's  mind, 
I  '11  think,  —  Ho  let  the  vapors  bred 
By  Passion,  in  the  heart  or  head. 
Pass  off  and  upward  iuto  space, 
Waving  farewells  of  tenderest  grace. 
Remembered  in  some  happier  time. 
To  blend  their  beauty  with  my  rhyms. 

While  slowly  o'er  its  candid  bowl 
The  color  deepens  (as  the  soul 
That  bums  in  mortals  leaves  its  trace 
Of  bale  ot  beauty  on  the  face), 
I  'II  think,  —  So  let  the  essence  rare 
Of  years  consuming  make  me  fair; 
So,  'gainst  the  ills  of  life  profuse, 
Steep  me  in  some  narcotic  juice; 
And  if  my  soul  must  part  with  all 
That  white oess  which  we  greenness  call. 
Smooth  back,  O  Fortune,  half  tby  frown, 
And  make  me  beautifully  brown  I 

Dream-forger,  I  refill  tby  cup 
With  reverie's  waatetol  pittance  up, 
Aud  while  the  fire  burns  alow  away, 
Hiding  itself  in  ashes  gray, 
I  '11  think,  —  As  inward  Youth  retreats. 
Compelled  to  spare  his  wasting  heats. 
When  Life's  Ash-Wednesday  comes  abont. 
And  my  head  'b  gray  with  firea  burnt  oat, 
While  stays  one  spark  to  light  the  eye. 
With  the  last  flash  of  memory, 
'T  wUl  leap  to  welcome  C.  F.  B., 
Who  sent  my  favorite  pipe  to  me. 


BANKSIDE 
(home  of  EDMUND  QUINCV) 


Edmnnd  Quincy  was  eleven  yeata  the  senior 
of  Lowall,  hnt  Uieir  common  labors  in  the 
early  days  of  tie  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
their  eonpiniality  of  tamper  and  wit,  made 


I  CHBI9TENED  you  in  happier  days,  before 
These  gray  forebodings  on  my  brow  were 
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Yoa  are  still  lovely  in  your  new-leaved 

green; 
The  brimming   river  soothes  his  grassy 

shore; 
The  bridge  is  there;  the  rock  with  lichens 

hoar; 
And  the  same  shadows  on  the  water  lean, 
Outlasting  us.    How  many  graves  between 
That  day  and  this  I    How  many  shadows 

more 
Darken  my  heart,  their  substance  from 

these  eyes 
Hidden  forever  !    So  our  world  is  made 
Of  life  and  death  commingled;  and  the 

sighs 
Outweigh  the  smiles,  in  equal  balance  laid: 
What  compensation  ?    None,  save  that  the 

AUwise 
So  schools  us  to  love  things  that  cannot 

fade. 

II 

Thank  Grod,  he  saw  you  last  in  pomp  of 
May, 

Ere  any  leaf  had  felt  the  year's  regret; 

Your  latest  image  in  his  memory  set 

Was  fair  as  when  your  landscape's  peaceful 
sway 

Charmed  dearer  eyes  with  his  to  make 
delay 

On  Hope's  long  prospect, — as  if  They  for- 
get 

The  happy.  They,  the  unspeakable  Three, 
whose  debt. 

Like  the  hawk's  shadow,  blots  our  brightest 
day: 

Better  it  is  that  ye  should  look  so  fair. 

Slopes  that  he  loved,  and  ever-murmuring 
pines 

That  make  a  music  out  of  silent  air. 

And  bloom-heaped  orchard-trees  in  pros- 
perous lines; 

In  you  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  divines, 

And  wiser,  than  in  winter's  dull  despair. 

in 

Old  Friend,  farewell  t    Tour  kindly  door 

again 
I  enter,  but  the  master's  hand  in  mine 
No  more  clasps  welcome,  and  the  temperate 

wine. 
That  cheered  our  long  nights,  other  lips 

must  stain: 
All  is  unchanged,  but  I  expect  in  vain 
The  face  alei^  the  manners  free  and  fine, 


The  seventy  years  borne  lightly  as  the  pine 
Wears  its  first  down  of  snow  in  gieen  dis- 
dain: 
Much  did  he,  and  much  well;  yet  most  of 

aU 
I  prized  his  skill  in  leisure  and  the  ease 
Of  a  life  flowing  full  without  a  plan; 
For  most  are  imy  busy;  him  I  call 
Thrice  fortunate  who    knew  himself   to 

please. 
Learned  in  those  arts  that  make  a  gentle* 
man. 

IV 

Nor  deem  he  lived  unto  himself  alone; 
His  was  the  public  spirit  of  his  sire. 
And  in  thoito  eyes,  soft  with  domestic  fire, 
A  quenchless  light  of  fiercer  temper  shone 
What  time  about  the  world  our  shame  was 

blown 
On  every  wind;  his  soul  would  not  con- 
spire 
With  selfish  men  to  soothe  the  mob's  de- 
sire, 
Veiling   with    garlands    Moloch's    bloody 

stone; 
The  hi|^h-bred  instincts  of  a  better  day 
Ruled  m  his  blood,  when  to  be  citizen 
Rang  Roman  yet,  and  a  Free  People's  sway 
Was  not  the  exchequer  of  impoverished 

men. 
Nor  statesmanship  with  loaded  Totes  to 


Nor  public  ofBce  a  tramps'  boosing-ken. 


JOSEPH   WINLOCK 

DIED  JUNE   II,  187s 

Mr.  Wixdock  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hanrard 
Astronomical  Observatory  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Shy  soul  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will 
Throud^  years  one  hair's-breadth  on  our 

Dark  to  gain. 
Who,  from  the  stars  he  studied  not  in  vain, 
Had  learned  their  secret  to  be  strong  and 

still. 
Careless  of  fames  that  earth's  tin  tram- 
pets  fill; 
Born  under  Leo,  broad  of  build  and  brain. 
While  others  slept,  he  watched  in  thai 

hushed  fane 
Of  Science,  only  witness  of  his  skill: 


WITH   AN   ARMCHAIR 
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Sadden  as  falls  a  shootiogHstar  he  fell^ 
Bat  inextingaishable  his  Inminons  trace 
In  mind  and  heart  of  all  that  knew  him 

well. 
Happy  man's  doom  I    To  him  the  Fates 

*^^'were  known 
Of  orbs  dim  hovering  on  the  skirts  of 

space, 
Unprescienty  throogh  (rod's  mercy,  of  his 

own! 


SONNET 

TO  FANNY  ALEXANDER 

^le  daughter  of  an  American  portrait 
painter  who  spent  his  life  in  Italy,  and  henelf 
Known  thronsh  her  sympathetic  and  delicate 
portraitnre  01  Italian  peasant  life,  especially 
m  her  Roculside  Songs  of  TVucany.  The  poem 
is  dated  at  Florence  in  1873. 

Unconscious  as  the  snnshine,  simply  sweet 
And  generous  as  that,  then  dost  not  close 
Thyself  in  art,  as  life  were  but  a  rose 
To  rumple  bee-like  with  luxurious  feet; 
Thy  higner  mind  therein  finds  sure  retreat, 
But  not  from  care  of  common  hopes  and 

woes; 
Thee  the  dark  chamber,  thee  the  onfriended, 

knows, 
Although  no  babbling  crowds  thy  praise 

repeat: 
Ck>nsammate  artist,  who  life's  landscape 

bleak 
Hast  brimmed  with  sun  to  many  a  clouded 


eye, 
led  to 


Touched  to  a  brighter  hue  the  beggar's 

cheek. 
Hung  over  orphaned  lives  a  gracious  sky. 
And  traced  for  eyes,  that  else  would  vainly 

seek. 
Fair  pictures  of  an  angel  drawing  nigh  t 


JEFFRIES  WYMAN 

DIED  SEPTEMBER  4,  1 874 

An  associate  of  Lowell  in  Cambridge,  and 
eminent  as  a  man  of  science  in  the  neld  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  Fate 
Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true, 


Safe  from  the  Many,  honored  by  the  Few; 
To  count  as  naught  in  World,  or  Churchy 

or  State, 
But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great; 
To  feel  mysterious  Nature  ever  new; 
To  touch,  if  not  to  grasp,  her  endless  clue. 
And  learn  by  each  discovery  how  to  wait. 
He  widened  knowledge  and  escaped  the 

praise; 
He  wisely  taught,  because  more  wise  to 

learn; 
He  toiled  for  Science,  not  to  draw  men's 

gaze. 
But  for  her  lore  of  self-denial  stem. 
That  such  a  man  could  spring  from  our 

decays 
Fans  the  soul's  nobler  faith  until  it  bum. 


TO  A   FRIEND 

WHO  GAVE  ME  A  GROUP  OF  WEEDS  AND 
GRASSES,  AFTER  A  DRAWING  OF  DURER 

True  as  the  sun's  own  work,  but  more 

refined. 
It  teUs  of  love  behind  the  artist's  eye. 
Of  sweet  companionships  with  earth  and 

sky. 
And  summers  stored,  the  sunshine  of  the 

mind. 
What  peace  t    Sure,  ere  you  breathe,  the 

fickle  wind 
Will  break  its  truce  and  bend  that  grass- 
plume  high, 
Scarcely  yet  quiet  from  the  gilded  fly 
That  flits  a  more  luxurious  perch  to  find. 
Thanks  for  a  pleasure  that  can  never  pall, 
A  serene  moment,  deftly  caught  and  kept 
To  make  immortal  summer  on  my  wall. 
Had   he  who   drew  such    gladness    ever 

wept? 
Ask  rather  could  he  else  have  seen  at  all. 
Or  grown  in  Nature's  mysteries  an  adept  ? 

WITH   AN   ARMCHAIR 

I. 

About  the  oak  that  framed  this  chair,  of 

old 
The  seasons  danced  their  round;  delighted 

wmgs 
Brought  music  to  its  boughs;  shy  wood- 

land  things 
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Shared  iti  broad  roof » "neaUi  whose  green 

glooiiis  grown  boldy 
LoTers,  more  shy  than  tiiejy  their  feoret 

told; 
The  resnrreotion  of  a  thooiand  sprii^ 
Swelled  in  its  Teinsy  and  dim  imaginings 
Teased  them,  perehanee,  of  life  more  mani- 
fold. 
Sneh  shall  it  know  when  its  proud  arms 

enoloee 
My  Lady  Goshawk,  mnsbg  here  at  rest. 
Careless  of  him  who  into  uile  goes, 
Yet,  while  his  gift  by  those  nir  limbs  is 

prest, 
Thronni  some  fine  sympathy  of  nature 

Imows 
That,  seas  between  ns,  she  is  still  his  guest 

2. 

Yet  sometimes,  let  me  dream,  the  eon- 
scions  wood 
A  momentary  yision  may  renew 
Of  him  irho  eoonts  it  treasure  that  he 

knew. 
Though  but  in  passing,  sneh  a  priceless 

jBfood, 
And,  like  an  elder  brother,  felt  his  mood 
Uplifted  by  the  spell  that  kept  her  true. 
Amid  her  Ughtsome  compeers,  to  the  few 
That  wear  the  crown  of  serious  woman- 
hood: 
Were  he  so  happy,  think  of  him  as  one 
Who  in  the  Louyre  or  Fitti  feels  his  sool 
Bapt  by  some  dead  face  which,  till  then 

unseen, 
MoTOS  like  a  memory,  and,  till  life  outrun. 
Is  Tezed  with  yagne  misgiying  past  con- 
trol, 
Of  DundeH  loM  and  thwarted  might-haTe- 
been. 


£.  G.  DE  R. 

Why  should  I  seek  her  spell  to  decompose 
Or  to  its  scarce  each  rill  of  influence  trace 
That    feeds  the    brimming   riyer  of  her 

grace  ? 
The  petals  numbered  but  degrade  to  prose 
Summer's  triumphant  poem  of  the  rose: 
Enough   for  me    to  watch  the  wayering 

chase, 
Like  wind  o'er  grass,  of  moods  across  her 

face, 
Fairest  in  motion,  fairer  in  repose. 


Steeped  in  her  sonshine,  let  me^  wUls  I 

may, 
Fsrtake  the  boonty:  anqde  *t  is  for  me 
That  her  mirth  cheats  my  templea  of  tfasir 

Her  charm  makes  yean  long  spent  sseo 

yet  to  be. 
Wit,  goodness,   grace,   swift   fladi  froo 

grays  to  gay, -^ 
All  these  are  good,  but  better  iar  is  she. 


BON  VOYAGE 

Ship,  blest  to  bear  such  freight  uetam  tin 

blue. 
May  stormless  stars  control  thy  hotoseope; 
In  keel  and  hull,  in  eyery  spar  and  rope^ 
Be  night  and  day  to  thy  dear  office  tme  I 
Ocean,  men's  psth  and  their  divider  too^ 
No  fairer  shrine  of  memory  and  hope 
To  the  underworld  adown  thy  wesieriag 

slope 
E'er  yanisned,  or  whom  sneh  regrets  poi^ 


Smooth  all  thy  surges  as  wlmi  Joys  to 

Crete 
Swam  with  less  costly  bnrthen,  and  pie- 
pare 
A  pathway  meet  for  her  home-MMimif 

soon 
With  golden  undulations  such  as  greet 
The  printless  summer-sandals  of  the  moon 
And  tempt  the  Nautilus  his  cruise  to  dsrs  I 


TO  WHITTIER 

ON  HIS  SEVENTY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY 

New  Enoland's  poet,  rich    in   loye  u 

years. 
Her  hills  and  yalleys  praise  thee,  her  swift 

brooks 
Dance  in  thy  yerse;  to  her  graye  sylvaa 

nooks 
Thy  steps  allure  us,  which  tiie  wood-thnah 

hears 
As    maids  their  loyers',  and  no  trsasnn 

fears; 
Through  thee  her  Merrimacs  and  Agio* 

chooks 
And  many  a  name  uncouth  win  gradoos 

looks. 
Sweetly  familiar  to  both  Englands*  ears: 


ON    PLANTING  A   TREE   AT   INVERARAY 


FelUMtful  by  birthright  aa  a.  virgin  l&ke. 
The  lily's  aochomgc,  which  do  eyes  behold 
Save  tbuse  of  atara,  yet  for  thy  brother's 

That  lay  in  bonds,  thou  blewst  a  blast  us 

bold 
As  that  wherewith   the   heart   of   Roland 

Far  heard  across  the  New  World  and  the 
Old. 


Thanks  to  the  wtiat,  ever  on  my  wall 
The  sunset  stays:  that  hill  iu  glory  rolled. 
Those  trees  and  cloads  ia  crioisoit  and  in 

gold. 
Bom  on,  nor  cool  when  evening's  shadows 

faU. 
Not  round  these  splendors  Midnight  wraps 

her  pall; 
Th^e  leaves  the  flush  of  Autumn's  vintage 

hold 
In  Winter's  spite,  nor  can  the   Northwind 

bold 
Deface  mj  chapel's  woatem  window  small: 
On  one,  ah  me  I  October  struck  his  frost, 
Bat    not  repaid   him   with   those    Tyrian 

Hii  nabcd  boughs  but  tell  him  what  is  lost, 
And  parting  comforts  of  the  sun  refuse: 
His  heaven  19  bare,  —  ah,  were  its  hollow 

Even  with  a  olond  whose  light  were  yet  to 


TO   MISS    D.  T. 


A^    cleansed    of    'Hber's   and   Obliv 


Baek  to  his  Athens  and  the  Muse's  clime. 
So  these  world'Orphaned   waifs  of  Want 
and  Crime, 


Purged  bv  Art's  absolution  from  the  ataio 
Of  the  polluting  city-flood,  regain 
Ideal  grace  secure  from  taiut  of  time. 
An  Attic  frieie  you  give,  a  pictured  song; 
For   as    with   words   the   poet   punts,  for 

The  happy  pencil  at  its  labor  sings, 
Stealing  bis  privilege,  nor  does  him  wrong, 
Beneath  the  false  discovering  the  true, 
And  Beauty's  best  in  unregarded  things. 


Lkaves    fit  to  have    been   poor  Jnliet'i 

cradle-rliyme, 
With  gladness  of  a  heart  long  quenched  in 

mould 
They  vibrate  stilt,  a  nest   not  yet   grown 

cold 
From    its    fledged    burthen.      The   noinb 

band  of  Time 
Viunly   his    glass   turns;    here   is   endlen. 

Here  lip.i  their  roses  keep  and  locks  their 

gold; 
Here  Love  in  pristiiie  innocency  bold 
Speaks  what  our  grosser  conscience  makes 

Because  it  tells  the  dream   that  all   have 

Once  in  their  lives,  and  to  life's  end  the 

Memory's   desert 


Becanse   its   seeds   i 

Spring    up    in    heartsease    such   as   Eden 

Because  it  hath  n  beauty  all  its  own, 
Dear  Friend,  I  plucked  this  herb  of  graoe 


Who  does  his  duty  is  a  question 
Too  coinplei  to  be  solved  by  me. 

But  he,  I  venture  the  suggestion, 
Does  part  of  his  that  plants  a  tree. 

For  after  he  is  dead  and  buried. 
And  epitaphed,  and  wrll  forgot, 

Na^,  even  his  shade  by  Charon 
To  —  let  OB  not  inquire  to  w 
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His  deed,  its  author  long  oatHying, 
By  Nature's  mother-care  increased. 

Shall  stand,  his  verdant  almoner,  giving 
A  kindly  dole  to  man  and  beast. 

The  wayfarer,  at  noon  reposing, 
Shall  bless  its  shadow  on  the  ^^rass, 

Or  sheep  beneath  it  huddle,  dozmg 
Until  the  thundergust  o'erpass. 

The  owl,  belated  in  his  plundering. 
Shall  here  await  the  friendly  night. 

Blinking  whene'er  he  wakes,  and  wondering 
What  fool  it  was  invented  light. 

Hither  the  busy  birds  shall  flutter, 
With  the  light  timber  for  their  nests, 

And,  pausing  from  their  labor,  utter 
The  morning  sunshine  in  their  breasts. 

What  though  his  memory  shall  have  van- 
ished, 

Since  the  good  deed  he  did  survives  ? 
It  is  not  wholly  to  be  banished 

Thus  to  be  part  of  many  lives. 

Grow,  then,  my  f oster^hild,  and  strengthen, 
Bough  over  bough,  a  murmurous  pile, 

And,  as  your  stately  stem  shall  lengthen, 
So  may  the  stateUer  of  Argyll  I 
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CuBTis,  whose  Wit,  with  Fancy  arm  in  arm, 
Masks  half  its  muscle  in  its  skill  to  charm, 
And  who  so  gently  can  the  Wrong  expose 
As  sometimes  to  make  converts,  never  foes. 
Or  only  such  as  good  men  must  expect. 
Knaves  sore  with  conscience  of  their  own 

defect, 
I  come   with  mild  remonstrance.     Ere  I 

start, 
A  kindlier  errand  interrupts  my  heart. 
And  I  must  utter,  though  it  vex  your  ears, 


The  love,  the  honor,  felt  so  many  years. 
Curtis,  skilled  equally  with  voice  and  pen 
To  stir  the  hearts  or  mould  the  minds  of 

men, — 
That  voice  whose  mnsie,  for  I  've  heard  yoa 

sing 
Sweet  as  Casella,  can  with  passion  ring, 
That  pen  whose  rapid  ease  ne'er  trips  with 

haste, 
Nor  scrapes  nor  sputters,  pointed  with  good 

taste. 
First  Steele's,  then  Goldsmith's,  next  it 

came  to  you. 
Whom  Thackeray  rated  best  of  all  our 

crew, — 
Had  letters  kept  you,  every  wreath  were 

yours; 
£[ad  the  World  tempted,  all  its  chaiieii 

doors 
Had  swune  on  flattered  hinges  to  admit 
Such  high-bred  manners,  8u<m  good-natured 

wit; 
At  courts,  in  senates,  who  so  fit  to  serve  ? 
And  both  invited,  but  ^ou  would  not  swerre, 
All  meaner  prizes  waiving  that  you  might 
In  civic  duty  spend  your  heat  and  light. 
Unpaid,  untraznmelled,  with  a  sweet  disdain 
Refusing  posts  men  grovel  to  attain. 
Good  Man  all  own  you;  what  is  left  me, 

then. 
To  heighten  praise  with  but  Good  Citizen  ? 

But  why  this  praise  to  make  you  blush  and 

stare. 
And  give  a  backache  to  your  Easy-Chair? 
Old  Crestien  rightly  says  no  language  can 
Express  the  worth  of  a  true  Gentleman, 
And  I  agree;  but  other  thoughts  deride 
My  first  intent,  and  lure  my  pen  aside. 
Thinking  of  you,  I  see  my  firelight  glow 
On  other  faces,  loved  from  long  ago, 
Dear  to  us  both,  and  all  these  loves  com- 
bine 
With  this  I  send  and  crowd  in  every  line; 
Fortune  with  me  was  in  snch  generous  mood 
That  all  my  friends  were  yours,  and  all 

were  good; 
Three  generations  come  when  one  I  call. 
And  the  fair  grandame,  youngest  of  them 

all. 
In  her  own  Florida  who  found  and  nps 
The  fount  that  fled  from  Ponoe's  longing 

lips. 
How  bright  they  rise   and  wreathe  my 
hearthstone  round. 
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Aa  dear  as  they,  but  croinied  with  aureoles 

these  1 
What  wonder  if,  with  protest  in  my  thought, 
Arrived,  I  find  't  was  only  love  I  brought  ? 
I  came  with  protest;  Memory  barred  the 

Till  I  rep^d  you  half  the  debt  I  owed. 

No,  'twas  not  to  bring  laurels  that  I  came, 
Nor  would  yon  wish  it,  diuly  seeing  fame, 

J  Of  out  cheap  substitute,  unknown  of  yore,) 
>nmped  like  a  load  of  coal  at  every  dour. 
Mime  and  hettera  getting  equal  weight 
With  him  whose  toils  heroic  saved  the  State. 
But  praise  can  harm   not  who  so  calmly 

Slander's  worst  word,  nor  treasured  up  the 

debt. 
Knowing,   what   all   experience   serves   to 

show, 
No  mud  can  soil  us  but  the  mud  we  tlirow. 
Yon  have  heard  harsher  voices  and  more 

As  all  must,   not   sworn  liegemeu  of  the 

And  far  aloof  jour  silent  mind  could  keep 
As  when,  in  beaveus  with  winter-miduight 

The  perfect  moon   hangs  thoughtful,  nor 


Bat  to  mj  business,  while  you  rub  your 

And  wonder  how  you  ever  thought  me  wise. 
Dear  friend  and  old,  they  say  you  shake 

your  bead 
And  wish  some  bitter  words  of  mine  nn- 

I  wish  they  might  be,  —  there  we  are 

I  hate  to  speak,  still  mora  what  makes  the 

But  I  nnst  utter  what  the  voice  within 
Dictates,  for  acquiescence  dumb  were  sin; 
I  blurt  ungrateful  truths,  if  so  they  be, 
That  none  may  need  to  say  them  after  me. 
T  were  my  felicity  could  I  attain 
Tbe   temperate    zeal    that   balances   yonr 

But  nsture  still  o'erleaps  reflection's  plan. 


And  one  must  do  hia  service  os  he  cs 

Think  you  it  were  not  pleasanter  to  speak  I 

Smooth    words   that   leave   unflusbed   thi^ 

brow  and  cheek  ? 
To  sit,  well-dined,  with  cynic  smile,  unseeBil 
In  private  L>ox,  spectator  of  the  scene 
^Vhere  mep  the  comedy  of  life  rehearse, 
Idly   to   judge   which   better    and    which  a 

Each  hireling  actor  spoiled  his   worthleM  1 
part?  ' 

Were  it  not  sweeter  with  a  careless  heart. 

In   happy   commune    with    the   untainted  ; 

brooks, 

To  dream  all  day,  or,  walled  with  silent 

To  hear  nor  heed  the  World's  unmeaning 

Safe  in  my  fortress  stored  with  lifelong 
joys  ? 

I  love  too  well  the  pleasures  of  retreat 
Safe  from  the  crowd  and  cloistered  from 

the  street; 
The  Sre  that  wbispers  its  domestia  joy, 
Flickering  on  walls  that  knew  me  still  m 

And  knew  my  saintly  father;  the  full  days, 
Not  careworn  from  the  world's  soul-squan- 
dering ways. 
Calm    days    that  loiter  with  snow-silent 

Nor  break  my  commune  with  the  undying  | 

Truants  of  Time,  to-morrow  like  to-day. 
That  come  imbid,  and  claimless  glide  awaj 
liy  shelves  that  sun  them  in  the  indulgent 

Past, 
Where  Spanish  castles,  even,  were  boilt  to 

lost, 
Where  saint  and  sage  their  silent  vigil  keep, 
And  wrong  hath  ceased  or  sung  itaelt  to 

Dear  were  my  sralks,  too,  gathering  fra- 

Of  Mother  Nature's  siinple-minded  lore:  M 

I  learned  all  weather-signs  of  day  or  night;  I 

No  bird  but  I  could  name  him  by  his  flight,  i        I 

No  distant   tree   but   by    his    shape    was  I        I 

known,  I 

Or,  near  at  hand,  by  leaf  or  bark  alone.  II 
This  learning  won  by  loring  looks  I  hived 
As  sweeter  lore  than  all  from  books  derived. 
I  know  the  cbarm  of  hillside,  field 
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Of  lake  and  stream,  and  the  sky's  downy 

brood, 
Of  roads  sequestered  rimmed  with  sallow 

sod. 
But  fiends  with  hardback,  aster,  golden- 
rod, 
Or  succory  keeping  summer  lone  its  trust 
Of  heaven-blue  fleckless  from  the  eddying 

dust: 
These  were  my  earliest  friends,  and  latest 

too, 
Still  unestranged,  whatever  fate  may  do. 
For  years  I  had  Uiese  treasures,  knew  their 

worth, 
Estate  most  real  man  can  have  on  earth. 
I  sank  too  deep  in  this  soft-stuffed  repose 
That  hears  but  rumors  of  earth's  wrongs 

and  woes; 
Too  well  these  Capuas  could  my  muscles 

waste. 
Not  void  of  toils,  but  toils  of  choice  and 

taste; 
These  still  had  kept  me  could  I  but  have 

quelled 
The  Puritan  drop  that  in  my  veins  rebelled. 
But  there  were  times  when  silent  were  my 

books 
As  jailers  are,  and  gave  me  sullen  looks, 
When  verses  palled,  and  even  the  woodland 

path, 
By  innocent  contrast,  fed  my  heart  with 

wrath, 
And  I  must  twist  my  little  gift  of  words 
Into  a  scourge  of  rough  and  knotted  cords 
Unmusical,  that  whistle  as  they  swing 
To  leave  on  shameless  backs  their  purple 

sting. 

How  slow  Time  comes  !  Gone,  who  so  swift 

as  he? 
Add  but  a  year,  't  is  half  a  century 
Since  the  slave's  stifled  moaning  broke  my 

sleep, 
Heard  'gainst  my  will   in  that   seclusion 

deep, 
Haply  heard  louder  for  the  silence  there, 
And  so  my  fancied  safegfuard  made   my 

snare. 
After  that  moan  had  sharpened  to  a  cry, 
And  a  cloud,  hand-broad  then,  heaped  all 

our  sky 
With  its  stored  vengeance,  and  such  thun- 
ders stirred 
Aa  heaven's  and  earth's  remotest  chambers 

heard, 


I  looked  to  see  an  ampler  atmosphere 
By  that  electric  passion-gust  blown  clear. 
I  looked  for  this;  consider  what  I  see  — 
But  I  forbear,  't  would  please  nor  yon  nor 

me 
To  check  the  items  in  the  bitter  list 
Of  all  I  counted  on  and  all  I  mist. 
Only  three  instances  I  choose  from  all, 
And  each  enough  to  stir  a  pigeon's  gall: 
Office  a  fund  for  ballot-brokers  made 
To  pay  the  drudges  of  their  gainful  trade; 
Our   cities   taught  what  conquered  cities 

feel 
By  ediles  chosen  that  they  mig^t  safely 

steal; 
And  gold,  however  got,  a  title  fair 
To  such  respect  as  only  gold  can  bear. 
I  seem  to  see  this;  how  shall  I  gainsay 
What  all  our  journals  tell  me  every  day  7 
Poured   our   young  martyrs   their  hi^ 

hearted  blood 
That  we  might  trample  to  congenial  mud 
The  soil  with  such  a  legacy  sublimed  ? 
Methinks  an  angry    scorn  is   here  well- 
timed: 
Where  find  retreat  ?    How  keep  reproseh 

at  bay? 
Where'er  I  turn  some  scandal  foals  the 

way. 

Dear  friend,  if  any  man  I  wished  to  please, 
'T  were  surely  you  whose  humor's  honied 

ease 
Flows  flecked  with  gold  of  thought,  whose 

generous  mind 
Sees  Paradise  reg^ained  by  all  mankind. 
Whose   brave   example    still  to   vanward 

shines. 
Checks  the  retreat,  and  spurs  our  lagging 

lines. 
Was  I  too  bitter?     Who  his  phrase  can 

choose 
That  sees    the   life-blood  of   his   dearest 

ooze  ? 
I  loved  my  Country  so  as  only  they 
Who  love  a  mother  fit  to  die  for  may; 
I    loved    her  old    renown,    her    stainless 

fame, — 
What  better  proof  than  that  I  loathed  her 

shame? 
That  many  blamed  me  could  not  irk  me 

long, 
But,  if  you  doubted,  must  I  not  be  wrong  ? 
'T  is  not  for  me  to  answer:  this  I  know, 
That  man  or  race  so  prosperously  low 
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Sunk   in  success   Uiat  wrath   they  caunut 

feel, 
Shall  ttuta  the  spiini  of  purtiiig  Fortuou's 

For  never  land  luiig  lease  of  empire  wuii 
Whose  sons  sate  silent  when   bone  deeds 

POSTSCRIPT,   1887 

Curtis,  BO  wrote  I  thirteen  years  ago. 
Tost  it  unfinished  by,  and  left  it  so  ; 
Found  lately,  I  have  pieced  it  out,  or  tried, 
Since  time  for  callid  juocture  wus  deuied. 
Some  of  the  verses  pleoaed  me,  it  is  true. 
And  still  were  pertinent,  —  those  houoring 


These   > 


vrill. 


'   I   offer :    take   them,   if  jou 


Like  the  old  haod-graap,  when  at  Shady 

Hill 
We  met,  or  Staten  Island,  in  the  days 
When  life  was  its  own  spur,  nor  needed 

If  OQce  you   thought  me  rash,  no  longer 

Past  my  next  milestone  waits  my  seven- 
tieth year. 

I  monnt  no  longer  when  the  trumpets 
call; 

My  battle- harness  idles  on  the  wall, 

Tbe   spider's   castle,   camping-ground   of 

Not  without  diuts,  and  all  in  front,  I  trust. 
Shivering  soiuetluies  it  calls  me  as  it  bears 
Aiar    the    charge's    tramp  and    clash   of 

But 't  is  sueh  murmur  only  us  might  be 
The  sea-sheli's  lost  tradition  of  tbi»  sea. 
That  makes  me  muse  and  wonder  Where  ? 

and  When  ? 
While  from  my  cliff  I  watch  tbe  waves  of 

Tliat  climb  to  break  midway  their  seeming 

gain. 
And  think  it  triamph  if  they  shake  their 

Uttla  I  ask  of  Fate  ;  will  she  refuse 
Some    days    of     reconcilement   with    the 

Muse? 
I  lake  my  reed  again  nitd  blow  it  free 
Of   dusty    silence,   murmuring,   "  Sing   to 

And,  a>  its  stops  my  curious  touch  retries, 
^le  Btir  of  earlier  instincts  I  surprise,  — 


Instincts,    if    less    imperious,    yet    more 

And  happy  in  the  toil  that  ends  with  song. 


I  c 


:  not,  as  I  hoped  might 


To  the  old  haunts,  too  full  of  ghosts  for  me. 
But   to   the   olden   dreams  that   time   en- 

And  the  loved   books  that  youuger  grow 

with  years  ; 
To  country  rambles,  timing  with  my  tread 
Some    happier   verse   that    carols   in   my 

Yet   all   with   sense   of   something   vainly 

Of  something  lost,  but  when  I  never  wist. 
Uow   empty   seems   to   me   the    populous 


Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  boused 

below  I 
And,  ah,  what  absence  feel  I  at  my  side. 
Like  Dante  when  be  missed  his  laurelled 

What  sense  of  diminution  iu  the  air 
Once  BO  inspiring,  Emerson  not  there  ! 
But  life  is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes  it 

Lessen   like   sound    of   friends'   departing 

feet, 
And  Death  is  beautiful  as  feet  of  friend 
Coming   with    welcome   at    our  journey's 

Far  me  Fate  gave,  whate'er  she  else  de~ 


Such  natures  double-darken  gloomy  skies. 
I  muse  upon  the  margin  of  the  sen, 
Our  common  pathway  to  the  new  To  Be, 
Watching  the  sails,  that  lessen  more  and 

Of  good  and  beautiful  embarked  before; 
With  bits  of  wreck  I  patch  the  boat  shall 

Me  to  that  nnexhausted  Otherwhere, 

Whose  friendly-peopled  shore  I  somctimefl 


By  soft  mirage  uplifted,  beckon 
Nor  sadly  hear,  as  lower  sinks  the 
My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  oiw 
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11.   SENTIMENT 
ENDYMION 

A    BfYSTICAL    COMMENT    ON    TITIAN'S 
<* SACRED  AND  PROFANE  LOVE** 


Mt  day  began  not  till  the  twiliffht  fell, 
And,  loy  in  ether  from  heaven^s  sweetest 

well, 
The  New  Moon  swam  divinely  isolate 
In  maiden  silenoe,  she  that  makes  my  fate 
Haply  not  knowini?  it,  or  only  so 
As  I  the  secrets  of  my  sheep  may  know; 
Nor  ask  I  more,  entirely  blest  if  she, 
In  letting  me  adore,  ennoble  me 
To  height  of  what  the  Gods  meant  mak- 
ing man, 
As  only  she  and  her  best  beauty  can. 
Mine  be  the  love  that  in  itself  can  find 
Seed  of  white  thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the 

mind, 
Seed  of  that  glad  surrender  of  the  will 
That  finds  in  service  self's  true  purpose 

still; 
Love  that  in  outward  fairness  sees  the  tent 
Pitched  for  an  inmate  far  more  excellent; 
Love  with  a  light  irradiate  to  the  core, 
lit    at    her  lamp,  but  fed  from  inborn 

store ; 
Love  thrice-requited  with  the  single  joy 
Of    an  immaculate  vision  naught    could 

cloy, 
Dearer  because,  so  high  beyond  my  scope. 
My  Ufe  grew  rich  with  her,  unbribed  by 

hope 
Of  other  guerdon  save  to  think  she  knew 
One  grateful  votary  paid  her  all  her  due; 
Happy  if  she,  high-radiant  there,  resigned 
To  his  sure  trust  her  image  in  his  mind. 
O   fairer  even  than   Peace    is  when  she 

comes 
Hushin?   War's  tumult,    and    retreating 

drums 
Fade  to  a  murmur  like  the  sough  of  bees 
Hidden  among  the  noon-stilled  Unden-trees, 
Bringer  of  quiet,  thou  that  canst  allay 
The  dust  and  din  and  travail  of  the  aajf 
Strewer  of  Silence,  Giver  of  the  dew 
That  doth  our  pastures  and  our  souls  re- 
new. 
Still  dwell  remote,  still  on  thy  sluireleas  sea 


Float  unattained  in  silent  empery, 

Still  light  my  thoughts,  nor  listen  to  t 

prayer 
Would  make  thee  less  imperishably  fair ! 

II 

Can,  then,  my  twofold  nature  find  content 
In  vain  conceits  of  airy  blandishment  ? 
Ask  I  no  more  ?     Since  yesterday  I  task 
My  storm-strewn  thoughts  to  tell  me  what 

I  ask: 
Faint  premonitions  of  mutation  stranee 
Steal  o'er  my  perfect  orb,  and,  wi&  the 

change. 
Myself  am  changed;  the  shadow  of  my 

earth 
Darkens  the  disk  of  that  celestial  worth 
Which  only  yesterday  could  still  8u£Bce 
Upwards  to  waft  my  thoughts  in  sacrifice; 
My  heightened    fancy  with    its    touches 

warm 
Moulds  to  a  woman's  that  ideal  form; 
Nor  yet  a  woman's  wholly,  but  divine 
With  awe  her  purer  essence  bred  in  mine. 
Was  it  long  brooding  on  their  own  surmise, 
Which,  of  the  eyes  engendered,  fools  the 

eyes, 
Or  have  I  seen  through  that  transluoent  air 
A  Presence  shaped  in  its  seclusions  bare, 
My  Goddess  looking  on  me  from  above 
As  look  our  russet  maidens  when  they  love, 
But  high-uplifted  o'er  our  human  h^    . 
And  passion-paths  too  rough  for  her  pearl 

feet? 

Slowly  the  Shape  took  outline  aa  I  gazed 
At  her  full-orbed  or  crescent,  till,  bedazed 
With  wonder-working  light    that  subtly 

wrought 
My  brain  to  its  own  substance,  steeping 

thought 
In  trances  such  as  poppies  give,  I  saw 
Tilings  shut  from  vision  by  sight's  sober 

law. 
Amorphous,  changeful,  but  defined  at  last 
Into  the  peerless  Shape  mine  eyes  hold 

fast. 
This,  too,  at  first  I  worshipt:  soon,  like 

wine. 
Her  eyes,  in  mine  poured,  irenzy-plultred 

mine; 
Passion  put  Worship's  priesllY  raiment  on 
And  to  the  woman  knelt,  the  Goddeosgooe. 
Was  I,  then,  more  than  mortal  made  ?  or 

she 


ENDYMION 


SjBU  tlun  divine  that  she  might  mate  with 
me? 

If  mortal  merely,  could  vaj  nature  cupo 
With    such    o'ermastery    of     maddening 

hope? 
If  Goddess,  could  she  feel  the  blissful  woe 
That  women  in  their  self-suircudcr  know  ? 


Long  she  abode  aloof  there  in  her  heaveti, 
Far  OS  the  grape-bunch  of  the  Pleiad  sevsn 
Beyond    mj   madness'   utmost    leap;   but 

Mine  eyes  have  feigned  of  lata  her  rapture 

Moulded  of  mind-mist  that  broad  da;  dis- 
pels, 

Here  in  these  sbadowy  woods  and  brook- 
lulled  della. 

Have  no  heaven-habitants  e'er  felt  a  void 
In  hearts  sublimed  with  ichor  uoalloyed  ? 
E'er  longed  to  mingle  with  a  mortal  fate 
Intense  with  pathos  of  its  briefer  date  ? 
Could  she  partake,  and  live,   our   human 

ataios? 
Sveu  withtlie  thonght  there  tingles  through 

Sense  of  unwarned  renewal;  I,  the  dead, 
Keceive  and  boose  i^ain  the  ardor  fled. 
As  once  Alceatis;  to  the  ruddj  brim 
Feel  masenline  virtue  flooding  ever;  limb. 
And  life,  like  Spring  returiiiug,  brings  the 

key 
That  seta  my  senses  from  their  winter  free. 
Dancing  like   naked   fauns   too   glad   for 

H«T  passion,  purified  to  palest  flaino. 
Can  it  thus  kindle  ?     Is  her  purpose  this  ? 
I  will  not  argue,  lest  1  lose  a  blisa 
That  makes  me  dream  Titbonus'  fortune 

(Or  what  of  it  was  palpably  divine 
Ere  came  the  fniittessly  immortal  gift;) 
I  cannot  curb  my  hope's  imperious  drift 
That  wings  with  Are  my  dull  mortality: 
Though  fancy-forged,  't  is  all  I  feel  or  see. 


My  Goddess  sinks;  round  Latmos'  darken- 
ing brow 
Trembles  the  parting  of  her  presence  now. 
Faint  OS  tbe  perfume  left  upon  the  graaa 
By   her   limbs'  pressure  or   her  feet  that 


Was  it  mine  eyes'  imposture  I  have  seen 
Flit  with  the  moonbeams  on  from  shade  to 

Throueh  tbe  wood-openings  ?     Nay,  I  see 

Out  of  ber   heaven  new-lighted,  from  her 

The  hair  breeze-scattered,  like  loose  mists 

that  hlow 
Across  her  crescent,  goldenlng  as  they  go 
Uigh-kirtled  for  the  chase,  and  wh^  was 

shown. 
Of  maiden  rondure,  like  the  rose  half* 

If  dream,  turn  real  I     If  a  vision,  stay  I 
Take  mortal  shape,  my  pbiltre'a  spell  obey  I 
If  hags  compel  thee  &oni  thy  secret  sky 
With  gruesome  incantations,  why  not  I, 
Whose  only  magic  is  that  I  distil 
A  potion,  blent  of  passion,  thought,  and 

will. 
Deeper  in  reach,  in  force  of  fate  more  rich, 
Than  e'er  was  juice  wrung  by  Thessalian 

From   muon-enchanted    herbs,  —  a  potion 

brewed 
Of  my  best  life  in  each  diviner  mood  7 
Myself  tbe  elirir  am,  myself  the  bowl 
8cetbing  and  mantling  with  niy  soul  of  soul. 
Taste  and  be  humanized:   what  though  the 

With  thy  lips  frenzied,  shatter?     Drink  it 

up  I 
If  but  these  arms  may  clasp,  o'erquitcd  so. 
My   world,  thy  heaven,  all   life   means   I 

shall  know. 


Sore  she  hath  heard  my  prayer  and  granted 

As  Gods  do  who  at  mortal  madness  laugh. 
Yet  if  life's  solid  things  illusion  seem. 
Why  may  not  substance  wear  tbe  mask  of 

dream?  ^^h 

In  sleepshe  comes;  she Tiaitsmeindream'   i.    I 
And,  as  her  image  in  a  thousand  streanu 
So  in  my  veins,  that  her  obey,  she  sees. 
Floating  and  flaming  there,  her  imairr 
Boar  to  my  little  world's  remoter' 
Glad  me.ssnges  of  ber,  and  ber 
With  silence-sandalled  Sleep 
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(But  softer-footed^  sweeter-browed,  than 

she,) 
In  motion  gracious  as  a  seagull's  wing. 
And  all  her  bright  limbs,  moving,  seem  to 

sing. 
Let  me  believe  so,  then,  if  so  I  may 
With  the  night's  bounty  feed  my  beggared 

day. 
In  dreams  I  see  her  lay  the  goddess  down 
With  bow  and  quiver,  and  her  crescent- 
crown 
Flicker  and  fade  away  to  dull  eclipse 
As  down  to  mine  she  deigns  her  longed-for 

lips; 
And  as  her  neck  my  happy  arms  enfold. 
Flooded  and  lustred  with  her  loosened  gold, 
She  whispers  words  each  sweeter  than  a 

kiss: 
llien,  wakened  with  the  shock  of  sudden 

bliss. 
My  arms  are  empty,  my  awakener  fled, 
And,  silent  in  the  silent  sky  o'erhead. 
But  coldly  as  on  ice -plated  snow,  she 

gleams, 
Herself  the  mother  and  the  child  of  dreams. 

VI 

Gone  is  the  time  when  phantasms  could 

appease 
My  quest  phantasmal  and  bring  cheated 

ease; 
When,  if  she  glorified  my  dreams,  I  felt 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  change  immortal 

melt 
At  touch  of  hers  illuminate  with  soul. 
Not  long  could  I  be  stilled  with  Fancy's 

dole; 
Too  soon  the  mortal  mixture  in  me  caught 
Red  fire   from    her  celestial  flame,  and 

fought 
For  tyrannous  control  in  all  my  veins: 
My  fool's  prayer  was  accepted;  what  re- 
mains ? 
Or  was  it  some  eidolon  merely,  sent 
By  her  who  rules  the  shades  in  banishment, 
To  mock  me  with  her  semblance  ?    Were 

it  thus, 
How  'scape  I  iliMiia»  wIiom  will  was  ini- 

toroot? 
What  ■hall  eomptMitii  wn  IdMl  dimmed  ? 
How  Maneh  asuin  wd, 

Soilad 


Within  the  soul's  shrine  ?    Could  my  fallen 

star 
Be  set  in  heaven  again  by  prayers  and  teats 
And  quenchless  sacrifice  of  au  my  years, 
How  would  the  victim  to  the  flamen  lei^, 
And  life  for  life's  redemption  paid  hold 

cheap  ! 

But  what  resource  when  she  herself  de- 
scends 

From  her  blue  throne,  and  o'er  her  vsssal 
bends 

That  shape  tlirice-deified  by  love,  those 
eyes 

Wherein  the  Lethe  of  all  others  lies  ? 

When  my  white  queen  of  heaven's  remote- 
ness tires. 

Herself  against  her  other  self  conspires. 

Takes  woman's  nature,  walks  in  mortal 
ways,^ 

And  finds  in  my  remorse  her  beauty's 
praise? 

Tet  all  would  I  renounce  to  dream  again 

Hie  dream  in  dreams  fulfilled  that  made 
my  pain. 

My  noble  pain  that  heightened  all  my 
years 

With  crowns  to  win  and  prowess-breeding 
tears; 

Nay,  would  that  dream  renounce  once  more 
to  see 

Her  from  her  sky  there  looking  down  it 
me ! 

VII 

Goddess,  reclimb  thy  heaven,  and  be  ooee 

more 
An  inaccessible  splendor  to  adore, 
A  faith,  a  hope  of  such  transcendent  worth 
As  bred  ennobling  discontent  with  earth; 
Give  back  the  longing,  back  the  elated 

mood 
That,  fed  with  thee,  spumed  every  meaner 

good; 
Give  even  the  spur  of  impotent  despur 
That,  without  hope,  stiU  bade  aspire  and 

dare; 
Give  back  the  need  to  worship,  that  still 

pours 
Down  to  the  sool  the  vixtoe  it  adores  I 

Nisj,  briglitesfc  and  most  besntifDly  deem 

MWgllt 

<e  flnmewacds^  Urn  leeUeH  wind  of 
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Still  stoop,  still  grant,  —  I  live  but  in  thy 

will; 
Be  what  thou  wilt,  but  be  a  woman  still  I 
Vainly  I  cried,  nor  could  myself  believe 
That  what  I  prayed  for  I  would  fain  re- 
ceive. 
My  moon  is  set;  my  vision  set  with  her; 
No  more  can  worslup  vain  my  pulses  stir. 
Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell, 
Mj  heaven's  queen,  —  queen,  too,  of  my 
earth  and  hell ! 


THE  BLACK  PREACHER 

A  BRETON  LEGEND 

At  Camac  in  Brittany,  close  on  the  bay. 
They  show  you  a  church,  or  rather  the 

gray 

Ribs  of  a  dead  one,  left  there  to  bleach 
With  the  wreck  lying  near  on  the  crest  of 

the  beach. 
Roofless  and  splintered  with  thunder-stone, 
'Mid  lichen-blurred  gravestones  all  alone; 
'T  is  the  kind  of  ruin  strange  sights  to 


That  may  have  their  teaching  for  yon  and 


Something  like  fhaa,  then,  my  goide  had  to 

tell. 
Perched  on  a  taint  cracked  aerots  when  he 

feU; 
But  onee  I  miicfat  ehanee  give  his  meaning 


BDee  I  might 

a  wrems, 
liking  his  Mill 
I U  put  iriiat  ne  told  me,  pieserviag  the 

In  a  iht med  ptoaetluit  makes  it  half  his, 
Ufn 


He  talking  his  paiak  and  I  EngHsh-Frendb, 
~       be  tol~ 


n^ 


But  one  day  came  Northmen,  and   lithe 

tongues  of  fire 
Lapped  up   the  chapter-house,  licked  off 

the  spire. 
And   left  all  a  rubbish-heap,  black  and 

dreary, 
Where  only  the  wind  sings  miserere. 

No  priest  has  kneeled  since  at  the  altar's 

foot, 
Whose  crannies  are  searched  by  the  night- 
shade's root. 
Nor  sound  of  service  is  ever  heard, 
Except  from  throat  of  the  unclean  bird, 
Hooting  to  unassoiled  shapes  as  they  puss 
In  midnights  unholy  his  witches'  inaitH, 
Or  shoutmg  **  Ho  I  ho  I  "  from  thu  belfry 

high 
As  the  Devil's  sabbath-train  whirls  by. 

But  once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All-Souls, 
Through    these    arches    dishallowed    the 

organ  rolls, 
Fingers  long  fleshless  the  bell-ropes  work, 
The  chimes  peal  muflOed   with  sea-mists 

mirk, 
The  skeleton  windows  are  traced  anew 
On  the  baleful  flicker  of  corpse-li^htH  blue, 
And  the  ghosts  must  come,  §o  the  h;gend 

saith. 
To  a  preachmg  of  Reverend  Doctor  Death. 

Abbots,  monks,  barons,  and  hidii;*  fair 
Hear  the  dull  sommons  and  gath#rr  there: 
No  rustle  of  silk  now,  no  clink  of  i/i;iil, 
Nor  ever  a  one  greets  his  church-mate 

pale; 
No  knight  whispers  lore  in  the  ckaUj/un^n 


His  next-door  neighbor  this  five-hundred 


No  monk  has  a  sleek  hayediciu 

For  the  fi;reat  lord  shadowy  now  as  he; 

Nor  necdeth  any  to  ImU  his  breath. 

Lest  be  lose    the  least  word  of   Doctor 


He 


his  text  in  the  Book  JHr'tM:^ 
reae  of  the   Freaeber  iin   f:hxffltw 


u  * 


Fm 


Whatnuevcr  thy  hand  shall  fir^  tU^:  tm 

An 

do  witk  tfaj  whole  migi^t,   or  K\^fm 


IT,  or  ww0t,  <v 
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In  that  quencher  of  might-be's  and  woold- 

be's,  the  grave.'  • 

Bid  by  the  Bridegroom,  <  To-morrow,'  ye 

said, 
And  To-morrow  was  digging  a  trench  for 

Yoor  bed; 
Ye  said, '  Grod  can  wait;  let  us  finish  oar 

wine;' 
Ye  had  wearied  Him,  fools,  and  that  last 

knock  was  mine  ! " 

But  I  can't  pretend  to  give  yon  the  ser- 
mon. 
Or  say  if  the  tougae  were  French,  Liatin, 

or  Crerman; 
Whateyer  he  preached  in,  I  giye  yon  my 

word 
The  meaning  was  easy  to  all  that  heard; 
Famous  preachers  there  have  been  and  be. 
But  neyer  was  one  so  conyincing  as  he; 
So  blunt  was  neyer  a  beggiiu^  friar. 
No  Jesuit's  tongue  so  barbed  with  fire, 
Cameronian  neyer,  nor  Methodist, 
Wrung  gall  out  of  Scripture  with  such  a 
twist. 

And  would  you  know  who  his  hearers  must 

be? 
I  tell  you  just  what  my  guide  told  me: 
Excellent   teaching   men  haye,    day  and 

night, 
From  two  earnest  friars,   a  black  and  a 

white. 
The  Dominican  Death  and  the  Carmelite 

Life; 
And    between  these   two    there  is  neyer 

strife, 
For  each  has  his  separate  office  and  station, 
And  each  his  own  work  in  the  congrega- 
tion; 
Whoso  to  the  white  brother  deafens  his 

ears, 
And  cannot  be  wrought  on  by  blessings  or 

tears, 
Awake  in  his  coffin  must  wait  and  wait, 
In  that  blackness  of  darkness  that  means 

too  late. 
And  come  once  a  year,  when  the  ghost-bell 

tolls. 
As  till  Doomsday  it  shall  on  the  eve  of 

All-Souls, 
To  hear  Doctor  Death,  whose  words  smart 

with  the  brine 
Of  the  Preacher,  the  tenth  verse  of  chap- 
ter nine. 


ARCADIA    REDIVIVA 

I,  WALKING  the  familiar  streety 

While    a  'crammed    horse-ear  jingled 
through  it. 
Was  lifted  from  my  prosy  feet 

And  in  Arcadia  ere  I  Imew  it. 

Fresh  sward  for  gravel  soothed  my  tread, 
And  shepherd's  pipes  my  ear  delighted; 

The  riddle  may  be  lightly  read: 
I  met  two  lovers  newly  plighted. 

lliejjr  murmured  by  in  happy  care, 
"New  plans  for  paradise  devising. 

Just  as  the  moon,  with  pensive  stare. 
O'er  Mistress  Craigie  s  pines  was  rising. 

Astarte,  known  nieh  threescore  years. 
Me  to  no  speecmess  rapture  urges; 

Uem  in  Elysium  she  enspheres. 

Queen,  from  of  old,  of  thaumaturges. 

The  railings  put  forth  bud  and  bloom. 
The  house-fronts  all  with  myrtles  twine 
them, 
And  light-winged  Loves  in  every  room 
Make  nests,  and  then  with  kisses  line 
them. 

O  sweetness  of  untasted  life ! 

O  dream,  its  own  supreme  fulfilment  I 
O  hours  with  all  illusion  rife. 

As  ere  the  heart  divined  what  ill  meant ! 

" Et  ego"  sighed  I  to  myself. 

And  strove  some  vain  regrets  to  bridle, 
**  Though  now  laid  dusty  on  the  shelf, 

Was  hero  once  of  such  an  idyl  I 

"  An  idyl  ever  newly  sweet, 

Although  since  Adam's  day  recited. 

Whose  measures  time  them  to  Love's  feet, 
Whose  sense  is  every  ill  requited." 

Maiden,  if  I  may  counsel,  drain 

Each  drop  of  this  enchanted  season. 

For  even  our  honeymoons  must  wane, 
Convicted  of  green  cheese  by  Reason. 

And  none  will  seem  so  safe  from  change, 
Nor  in  such  skies  benignant  hover. 

As  this,  beneath  whose  witchery  alraiige 
You  tread  on  rose-leaves  with  your  lover 


The  glass  uiitiUed  all  tastes  con  fit, 
As  round  its  brim  Conjecture  dances; 

For  not  Mcphisto's  self  liath  «it 
To  draw  such  vintages  as  Fancy's. 

When  OUT  pulse  beats  its  minor  key. 

When  play-time  halves  and  auhuoUtime 
doables, 
A^  fills  the  cup  with  serious  tea, 

Which  once  Dame  Clicquot  starred  with 
bubbles. 

"  Fie,  Mr.  GraybeardI     Is  this  wise  ? 

Is  this  the  moral  of  a  poet. 
Who,  wbou  the  plaut  of  £<leu  dies. 

Is  privileged  once  more  to  sow  it  7 

"  That  herb  of  clay-disdaining  root, 
From  stars  secrctiug  what  it  fi^cds  on, 

Is  bumt-out  passion's  slag  and  soot 
Fit  soil  to  strew  its  diunty  seeds  on  ? 

"Pray,  why,  if  in  Arcadia  once. 

Need    one     so    soon     forget    the    way 
there  ? 
Or  why,  once  there,  be  such  a  dunes 

As  not  contentedly  to  stay  there  f  " 

Dear  child,  't  was  but  a  sorry  jest, 
And  from  my  heart  I  bate  the  cynio 

Who  makes  the  Book  of  Life  a  uest 
For  comments  staler  than  rabbinic. 

If  Love  his  simple  spell  but  keep. 

Life  with  ideal  eyes  to  datter. 
The  Grail  itself  were  crockery  cheap 

To  Every-day's  conimunion-platter. 

One  Darby  is  to  me  well  known, 

Who,  as  the  hearth  between  them  blazes, 

Sees  the  old  moonlight  shine  on  Joan, 
And  float  her  youthward  in  its  hazes. 

He  rubs  his  spectacles,  he  stares, — 

"T  is  the  same  face   that   witched   him 

He  gropes  fur  his  remaining  hairs,  — 
Is  this  a  fleece  that  feels  so  curly? 

"Good  heavens  I    but  now 't  was  winter 
Fray, 

And  I  of  years  had  more  than  plenty; 
The  almanac  's  a  fool !     'T  is  Klay  I 

Hamg  family  Bibles  !     I  am  twenty ! 


"Come,  Joan,  your  arm; 

The  lane,  I  mean  —  do  yi 
How  confident  the  roses  bloom. 
As  if  it  ne'er  could  be  December  1 

<<  Nor  more  it  shall,  while  in  your  eyes 
My  heart  its  summer  heat  recovers. 

And  you,  howe'er  your  mirror  lies. 
Find  your  old  beauty  in  your  lover's." 


THE  NEST 

MAY 
When  oaken  woods  with  buds  are  pink, 

And  new-come  birds  each  morning  sing. 
When  fickle  May  on  Summer's  briuk 

Pauses,  and  knows  not  which  to  fling. 
Whether  fresh  bnd  and  bloom  again, 
Or  hoar-frost  silvering  hill  and  plain. 

Then  from  the  honeysuckle  gray 
The  oriole  with  eiperienced  quest 

Twitches  the  fibrous  bark  away, 
The  cordage  of  hia  hammock-nest, 

Cheering  his  labor  with  a  note 

Rich  aa  the  orange  of  his  throat. 

High  o'er  the  loud  and  dusty  road 
The  soft  gray  cup  in  safety  swings, 

To  brim  ere  August  with  its  load 

Of  downy  breasts  and  throbbing  wingi. 

O'er  which  the  friendly  elm-tree  heaves 

An  emerald  roof  with  sculptured  eaves. 

Below,  the  noisy  World  drags  by 
In  the  old  way,  because  it  must, 

The  bride  with  heartbreak  in  her  eyo, 
The  mourner  following  hated  dust: 

Thy  duty,  winged  flame  of  Spring, 

Is  but  to  love,  and  fly,  and  sing. 

Ob,  happy  life,  to  soar  and  sway 
Above  the  life  by  mortals  led. 

Singing  the  merry  months  away. 
Master,  not  slave  of  daily  bread. 

And,  when  the  Autumn  comes,  to  flee 

Wherever  sunshine  beckons  thee  t 
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In  ruins  on  its  floor  is  strewed 

The  caryen  foliage  quaint  and  rare, 
And  homeless  winds  complain  alou? 
The  columned  choir  once  thriUed  with  song. 

And  thou,  dear  nest,  whence  joj  and  praise 
The  thankful  oriole  used  to  pour, 

Swingf  st  empty  while  the  north  winds  chase 
Their  snowy  swarms  from  Labrador: 

But,  loyal  to  the  happy  past, 

I  lore  thee  still  for  what  thou  wast. 

Ah,  when  the  Summer  graces  flee 

From  other  nests  more  dear  than  thou, 

And,  where  June  crowded  once,  I  see 
Only  bare  trunk  and  disleaved  bough ; 

When  springs  of  life  that  gleamed  and 
gushed 

Bun  chilled,  and  slower,  and  are  hushed ; 

When  our  own  branches,  naked  long. 
The  vacant  nests  of  Spring  betray, 

Nurseries  of  passion,  love,  and  song 
That  vanished  as  our  year  grew  gray; 

When  Life  drones  o'er  a  tale  twice  told 

O'er  embers  pleading  with  the  cold,  — 

1 11  trust,  that,  like  the  birds  of  Spring, 
Our  good  goes  not  without  repair. 

But  only  flies  to  soar  and  sing 
Far  off  in  some  diviner  air. 

Where  we  shall  find  it  in  the  calms 

Of  that  fair  garden  'neath  the  palms. 


A  YOUTHFUL  EXPERIMENT   IN 
ENGLISH   HEXAMETERS 

IMPRESSIONS  OF   HOMER 

Sometimes  come  pauses  of  calm,  when  the 
rapt  bard,  holding  his  heart  back. 

Over  his  deep  mind  muses,  as  when  o'er 
awe-stricken  ocean 

Poises  a  heapt  cloud  luridly,  ripening  the 
gale  and  the  thunder; 

Slow  rolb  onward  the  verse  with  a  long 
swell  heaving  and  swinging, 

Seemini?  to  wait  till,  gradu^y  wid'ning 
from  far-off  horizons, 

Piling  the  deeps  up,  heaping  the  glad- 
hearted  surges  before  it, 

Gathers  the  thought  as  a  strong  wind 
darkening  and  cresting  the  tumult. 

Then  every  pause,  every  heave,  each  trough 
in  the  waves,  luui  its  meaning; 


Full-sailed,  forth  like  a  tall  ship  steadiei 

the  theme,  and  around  it. 
Leaping  beside  it  in  glad  strength,  running 

m  wild  glee  beyond  it, 
Harmonies  billow  exulting  and  floating  the 

soul  where  it  lists  them. 
Swaying  the  listener's  fantasy  hither  and 

tliither  like  driftweed. 


BIRTHDAY  VERSES 

WRITTEN   IN  A   CHILD'S   ALBUM 

'T  WAS  sung  of  old  in  hut  and  hall 
How  once  a  king  in  evil  hour 
Hung  musing  o'er  his  castle  wall, 
And,  lost  in  idle  dreams,  let  fall 
Lito  the  sea  his  ring  of  power. 

Then,  let  him  sorrow  as  he  might. 
And  pledge  his  daughter  and  his  throne 
To  who  restored  the  jewel  bright. 
The  broken  spell  would  ne'er  unite; 
The  grim  old  ocean  held  its  own. 

Those  awful  powers  on  man  that  wait, 
On  man,  the  beggar  or  the  king, 
To  hovel  bare  or  hall  of  state 
A  mag^c  ring  that  masters  fate 
With  each  succeeding  birthday  bring. 

Therein  are  set  four  jewels  rare: 
Pearl  winter,  summer's  ruby  blaze, 
Spring's  emerald,  and,  than  all  more  faii^ 
Fall's  pensive  opal,  doomed  to  bear 
A  heart  of  fire  bedreamed  with  haze. 

To  him  the  simple  spell  who  knows 
The  spirits  of  the  ring  to  sway, 
Fresh  power  with  every  sunrise  flowi. 
And  royal  pursuivants  are  those 
That  fly  his  mandates  to  obey. 

But  he  that  with  a  slackened  wUI 
Dreams  of  things  past  or  things  to  be, 
From  him  the  charm  is  slippine  still. 
And  drops,  ere  he  suspect  the  lU, 
Lito  the  inexorable  sea. 

ESTRANGEMENT 

The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led. 

Untrodden  long,  witii  grass  is  grown, 
Mute  carpet  that  his  lieges  spread 
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Before  the  Prince  Oblivion 
When  he  goes  yisiting  the  dead. 

And  who  are  they  but  who  forget  ? 

You,  who  my  coming  could  surmise 
Ere  any  hint  of  me  as  yet 

Warned  other  ears  and  other  eyes, 
See  the  path  blurred  without  regret. 

But  when  I  trace  its  windings  sweet 
With  saddened  steps,  at  every  spot 

That  feels  the  memory  in  my  feet, 
Each  grass-blade  turns  forget-me-not, 

Where  murmuring  bees  your  name  repeat. 

PHCEBE 

This  poem  was  sent  from  London  September 
4,  1881,  to  Mr.  Gilder  for  The  Century,  Its 
first  form  was  in  the  main  the  same  as  this, 
but  before  the  poem  was  published  several 
changes  and  omissions  were  made.  The  inter- 
esting evolution  of  the  final  form  may  be  seen 
in  detail  in  the  Note*  and  lUuitrations. 

Ere  pales  in  Heaven  the  morning  star, 
A  bird,  the  loneliest  of  its  kino. 

Hears  Dawn's  faint  footfall  from  afar 
While  all  its  mates  are  dumb  and  blind. 

It  is  a  wee  sad-colored  thing. 

As  shy  and  secret  as  a  maid, 
That,  ere  in  choir  the  robins  sincf, 

Pipes  its  own  name  like  one  airaid. 

It  seems  pain-prompted  to  repeat 

The  story  of  some  ancient  ill, 
But  Phoebe  I  Phabe  I  sadly  sweet 

Is  all  it  says,  and  then  is  still. 

It  calls  and  listens.    Earth  and  sky. 
Hushed  by  the  pathos  of  its  fate, 

Listen  :  no  whisper  of  reply 

Comes  from  its  doom-aisseyered  mate. 

Phosbe  !  it  calls  and  calls  again. 

And  Ovid,  could  he  but  have  heard. 

Had  hung  a  legendary  pain 

About  the  memory  of  the  bird  ; 

A  pain  articulate  so  long. 

In  penance  of  some  mouldered  crime 
Whose  ghost  still  flies  the  Furies'  thong 

Down  the  waste  solitudes  of  time. 


Waif  of  the  young  World's  wonder-hour, 
When  gods  found  mortal  maidens  fair, 

And  will  malign  was  joined  with  power 
Love's  kind^  laws  to  overbear. 

Like  Progne,  did  it  feel  the  stress 
And  coil  of  the  prevailing  words 

Close  round  its  bemg,  and  compress 
Man's  ampler  nature  to  a  bird's  ? 

One  only  memory  left  of  all 

The  motley  crowd  of  vanished  scenes, 
Hers,  and  vain  impulse  to  recall 

By  repetition  what  it  means. 

Phabe  J  is  all  it  has  to  say 

In  plaintive  cadence  o'er  and  o'er. 

Like  children  that  have  lost  their  way. 
And  know  their  names,  but  nothing  more. 

Is  it  a  type,  since  Nature's  Lyre 
Vibrates  to  every  note  in  man. 

Of  that  insatiable  desire. 
Meant  to  be  so  since  life  began  ? 

I,  in  stranee  lands  at  gray  of  davm, 
Wakeful,  have  heard  that  fruitless  plaint 

Through  Memory's  chambers  deep  with- 
drawn 
Renew  its  iterations  faint. 

So  nigh  I  yet  from  remotest  yearn 
It  summons  back  its  magic,  rife 

With  longings  unappeased,  and  tears 
Drawn  from  the  very  source  of  life. 


DAS  EWIG-WEIBLICHE 

How  was  I  worthy  so  divine  a  loss. 

Deepening   my  midnights,  kindling  all 
my  moms  ? 
Why  waste  such  precious  wood  to  make  my 
cross, 
Such  far-sought  roses  for  my  crown  of 
thorns? 

And  when  she  came,  how  earned  I  such  a 

gift? 
Why  spend  on  me,  a  poor  earth-delving 

mole. 
The  fireside  sweetnesses,  the  heavenward 

lift. 
The  hourly  mercy,  of  a  woman's  soul  ? 
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All,  did  we  know  to  give  her  all  her  rigtit, 
Wh>t  wonden  even  in  oiu'  poor  tHay 
were  done  T 

It  is  not  Woman  learea  qb  to  oar  night, 
fint  oar  bruto  earth  that  groveb  from 

Onr  nobler  cnltmed   flelda   and  graoions 

We  whirl   too  oft  from  her   who   still 

To  light  in  vain  our  caTM  and  clefts,  the 
homes 
Of  night-bird  instinots  pained  till  she  be 
gone. 

Still  must  this  bod;  starre  onr  souls  with 

But  when  Death  makes  us  what  we  were 

^len  shall  her  sunshine  all  onr  depths 

And  not  a  shadow  stain  hesTen's  orjstal 
floor. 

THE  RECALL 

CoifB  back  before  the  birds  are  flown. 
Before  the  leaves  desert  the  tree. 
And,  throDgh  the  lonely  allejs  blown. 
Whisper  their  vain  regrets  to  me 
Who  drive  before  a  bfiiat  more  rnde, 
^e  plaything  of  mj  gustj  mood, 
In  vain  pnrsniDg  and  pursued  I 

Naj,  oome  althou^  the  boughs  be  bare, 
Though   snowflalces  fledge   the   SDmmer'a 

And  ia  some  tar  Ausonian  air 
The  thrush,  your  minstrel,  warm  his  breast 
Come,  sunsmnc's  treasurer,  and  bring 
To  donbtiDg  flowers  tbeir  faith  in  spring. 
To  birds  t(M  me  the  need  to  sing  t 


And,  you  away.  Life's  lips  their  red  forego, 
Kuohed   in  an   air  nnfreshened   hj  four 

Idght  of  those  ejea  tliat  made  the  light  of 


Where  ahine  yon  ?    On  what  happier  field 

and  flowers  ? 
Hearen's    lamps  renew  their  lnstr«  lea 

But  only  serve  to  coont  my  darkened  hoon 


That  bndn-bom  ghost  my  path  w 
Whioh  meets  me  now  where'er  I  ono 
nultiply  my  loss. 


MONNA  LISA 

Sbk  gave  me  all  that  woman  can. 
Nor  her  soul's  nunnery  forego, 
A  confidence  that  man  to  man 
Without  remorse  can  never  show. 

Rare  art,  that  can  the  sense  refine 
Till  not  a  pulse  rebellious  stirs. 
And,  since  she  never  can  be  mine. 
Makes  it  seem  sweeter  to  be  hers  I 


THE  OPTIMIST 

TtntBiD  from  London's  noise  and  smok^ 
Here  I  find  air  and  quiet  too: 
Air  filtered  through  the  beech  and  oak, 
Quiet  by  nothing  harsher  broke 
Than  wood-dove^s  meditative  coo. 

The  Tmce  of  God  is  here;  the  breeie 

Sighs  as  men  sigh  relieved  from  care, 
Or  tilts  as  lightly  in  the  trees 
As  might  a  robin:  all  is  ease, 
With  pledge  of  ampler  ease  to  spare. 

Time,  leaning  on  bis  scythe,  forgets 
To  turn  the  houp-glaas  In  his  hand. 
And  all  life's  petty  cares  and  frel^ 
Its  teasing  hopes  and  weak  reerats, 
Are  still  as  that  oblivious  sand. 

Repose  fills  all  the  generous  space 
Of  undulant  plain;  the  rook  sjid  crow 
Hush;  *t  is  as  if  a  silent  grace. 
By  Nature  murmured,  cidnied  the  faee 
Of  Heaven  above  and  Eartb  below. 

From  past  and  future  toils  I  res^ 
One  Sabbath  paoifiBs  my  year; 


^                            THE   PROTEST                                                4«^n 

I  am  the  halcyon,  thia  my  ncBt; 
And  all  U  safely  for  the  beat 

Seek  we  first  an  altar  tit 

For  such  victims  Liid  on  it: 

While  the  Wofld  's  there  and  I  am  here. 

It  shall  be  this  slab  brought  home                         i 
In  old  happy  days  from  Rome, —                         i 

So  r  tum  tory  for  the  nonce, 

Lazuli,  once  blest  to  line 

And  think  th«  radii:al  a  hore. 

Dian's  inmost  cell  and  shrine. 

Who  cannot  see,  tbiok-witted  dunce, 

Gently  now  I  lay  them  there. 

That  what  was  good  for  people  once 

Pure  as  Dian's  forehead  hare. 

Yet  suffused  with  warmer  hue, 

Such  as  only  Latmos  knew. 

Sun,  sink  no  deeper  down  the  skj-; 

Earth,  never  chauge  this  Bummer  mood; 

Fire  I  gather  from  the  snn 

Breeze,  loiter  thus  forever  h\. 

Id  a  virpn  lens:  'tis  done  1 

Stir  the  dead  leaf  or  let  it  lie; 

Mount  the  flames,  red,  yellow,  blue. 

Since  I  am  happy,  all  m  good. 

As  her  moods  were  shining  through, 

Of  the  moment's  impulse  bom,  —                         ' 

Moods  of  sweetness,  playful  scorn, 

Half  deBanee,  half  surrender. 

ON    BURNING    SOME    OLD 

More  than  crnel,  mora  than  tender. 

LETTERS 

Flouts,  caresses,  sunshine,  shade. 

Gracious  doublings  of  a  maid 

WiTB  what  odorous  woods  and  spices 

Infinite  in  guileless  art, 

Playing  hide-seek  with  her  heart. 

Spared  for  royal  sacritlcca, 
With  what  costly  gums  aeld-seen. 

HoEuded  to  embalm  a  quteii, 

On  the  altar  now,  alas. 

With  what  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

There  they  lie  a  crinkling  mass, 

Bum  these  precious  parts  of  her, 

Writhing  still,  as  if  with  grief 

Full  of  life  and  light  aud  sweetness 
As  a  Bummer  day  s  completeness, 

Went  the  life  from  every  leaf; 

Joy  of  sun  and  song  of  bird 

Vanishmg  ere  wholly  guessed,                              . 

Ranoing  wild  in  every  word, 

Suddenly  some  lines  flash  back,                            1 

Traced  in  lightning  on  the  black, 

And  confess,  till  now  denied. 

All  the  fire  they  strove  to  hide. 

O'er  these  leaves  her  wrist  has  slid, 

What  they  told  me,  sacred  trust, 

Thrilled  with  veins  where  fire  is  liid 

Stays  to  glorify  my  dust. 

'Neath  the  skin's  pellucid  veil. 

There  to  bum  through  dust  and  damp 

Like  the  opal's  passion  pale; 

Like  a  mage's  deathless  lamp. 

Thia  her  breath  bus  sweetened;  this 

While  an  atom  of  this  frame                                  , 

Still  seems  trembling  with  the  kiss 

LasU  to  feed  the  dainty  flame.                          J 

' 

^L   Brow  and  cheek  and  throat  aflame; 

All  is  ashes  now.  but  they                          ^^H 

In  my  soul  are  laid  away,                           ^^^| 

^r  SaDBbine  left  there  by  her  eves; 

And  their  radiance  round  me  hovers         ^^^| 

■    From  them  all  an  (-fdu^ntr  ^re 

Soft  as  moonlight  over  lovers,                             | 

W    With  her  nearness  fills  (he  air, 

Shutting  her  and  me  alone 

m        IHU  the  murmur  I  half.hear 

In  dream-Edena  of  our  own; 

I        Of  ber  Ught  feet  drawing  ucar. 

First  of  lovers  to  invent 

f 

Love,  and  teach  men  what  it  meant. 

Rarest  woods  were  coarse  and  rough, 

Sweetest  spice  not  sweet  enough. 

Too  impure  all  earthly  Are 

THE   PROTEST 

For  this  sacred  funeral-pyre; 

^^Duwi  Hch  relics  must  suffice 

I  COULD  not  bear  to  see  those  eyes 

^■k  their  own  dear  sacrifice. 

On  all  with  wasteful  la^ess  al.™ 
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And  that  delight  of  welcome  rise 
Like  sunshine  strained  through  amber  wine. 
But  that  a  glow  irom  deeper  skies. 
From  conscious  fountains  more  divine, 
Is  (is  it  ?)  mine. 

Be  beautiful  to  all  mankind, 
As  Nature  fashioned  thee  to  be; 
T  would  anger  me  did  all  not  find 
The  sweet  perfection  that 's  in  thee: 
Yet  keep  one  charm  of  charms  behind,  — 
Nay,  thou  'rt  so  rich,  keep  two  or  three 
For  (is  it  ?)  me ! 

THE  PETITION 

Oh,  tell  me  less  or  tell  me  more, 
Soft  eyes  with  mystery  at  the  core. 
That  always  seem  to  meet  my  own 
Frankly  as  pansies  fully  grown, 
Tet  vraver  still  'tween  no  and  yes  ! 

So  swift  to  cavil  and  deny. 
Then  parley  with  concessions  shy, 
Dear  eyes,  that  make  their  youth  be  mine 
And  through  my  inmost  shadows  shine. 
Oh,  tell  me  more  or  tell  me  less ! 


FACT  OR  FANCY? 

In  town  I  hear,  scarce  wakened  yet. 
My  neighbor's  clock  behind  the  wall 

Record  the  day's  increasing  debt, 
And  Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo  I  nuntly  call. 

Our  senses  run  in  deepening  grooves. 
Thrown  out  of  which  they  lose  their  tact, 

And  consciousness  with  effort  moves 
From  habit  past  to  present  fact. 

So,  in  the  country  waked  to-day, 
I  hear,  unwitting  of  the  change, 

A  cuckoo's  throb  from  far  away 
Begin  to  strike,  nor  think  it  strange. 

The  sound  creates  its  wonted  frame: 
My  bed  at  home,  the  songster  hid 

Behind  the  wainscoting,  —  all  came 
As  long  association  bid. 

Then,  half  aroused,  ere  yet  Sleep's  mist 
From  the  mind's  uplands  fori  away, 

To  the  familiar  soond  I  list, 
Dispated  for  l^  Night  and  Day. 


I  count  to  learn  how  late  it  is. 

Until,  arrived  at  thirty-four, 
I  question,  "  What  strange  world  is  this 

Whose   lavish   hours  would   make  me 
poor?" 

Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo  !    StiU  on  it  went. 
With  hints  of  mockery  in  its  tone; 

How  could  such  hoards  of  time  be  spent 
By  one  poor  mortal's  wit  alone  ? 

I  have  it  I    Grant,  ye  kindly  Powen, 
I  from  this  spot  may  never  stir. 

If  only  these  uncounted  hours 
May  pass,  and  seem  too  short,  with  Her  1 

But  who  She  is,  her  form  and  face. 
These  to  the  world  of  dream  belong; 

She  moves  through  fancy's  visioned  space, 
Unbodied,  like  the  cuckoo's  song. 

AGRO-DOLCE 

One  kiss  from  all  others  prevents  me. 

And  sets  all  my  pulses  astir. 
And  bums  on  my  bps  and  torments  me: 

'T  is  the  kiss  that  I  fain  would  give  her 

One  kiss  for  all  others  requites  me, 

Although  it  is  never  to  be. 
And  sweetens  my  dreams  and  invites  me: 

T  is  the  kiss  that  she  dare  not  give  me. 

Ah,  could  it  be  mine,  it  were  sweeter 
Than  honey  bees  gamer  in  dream. 

Though  its  buss  on  my  lips  were  fleeter 
Than  a  swallow's  dip  to  the  stream. 

And  yet,  thus  denied,  it  can  never 
In  the  prose  of  life  vanish  away; 

O'er  my  lips  it  must  hover  forever. 
The  sunshine  and  shade  of  my  day. 


THE  BROKEN  TRYST 

Walking  alone  where  we  walked  togetboi 
When  June  was  breezy  and  blue, 

I  watch  in  the  graj  autumnal  weatiier 
Hie  leaves  f ful  moonstant  as  yon. 

If  a  dead  leaf  startle  behind  me, 
I  think  't  is  your  garment's  bnii. 

And,  oh,  where  no  memorr  ooold  find  n^ 
Might  I  whirl  away  wita  them  I 


I 


CASA  SIN   ALMA 


SlLENCloso  por  la  puerta 

Voy  de  su  cBsa  desiurta 

Do  aiempre  feliz  eutr^, 

Y  la  eacueDtm  en  vano  abierta 

Cual  la  bofa  de  una  muerta 

Despues  que  el  alma,  ae  fue. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 


Tbe  Church  of  the  Di>cipl«s  in  Boston  waa 
nader  the  uiiuUCratioD  of  the  Reteraod  James 

Freeman  Clarke. 

**  What  means  this  glory  roiuid  onrfeet," 
The   Magi   mused,    "  more  bright  than 

Aud  Toices  chanted  i^Idbt  and  sweet, 
"  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom  ! " 

"  What  means  that  star,"  the  Shepherds 

"  That    brightena    through     the    rock; 
gle.?'' 
And  angela,  answering  overhead. 

Sang,   "Peace   on    earth,  good -will   to 

T  is  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 

We  wait  for  Him,  like  tliem  of  yore; 
Alas,  He  seems  su  slow  to  come  I 

But  it  was  said,  iu  words  of  gold 
No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim. 

That  little  children  might  be  buld 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shitie 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

If  we  our  loving  wi1l«  inolme 

To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then, 
iad,  clasping  kindly  hand  in  band, 

"Peace    on   earth,  good -will    to 


Aud  they  who  do  their  sonls  no  wrong. 
But  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  morn. 

Shall  daily  hear  the  angel-song, 

"  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom  I " 


MY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


bol^V, 
From   stainless    quarries   of  deep  -  buried 

There,  as  1  muse  in  soothing  melancholy. 
Your  faces  glow  in  more  than  mortal  youth, 
Companions  of  my  prime,  now    vanished 

Tbe  loud,  impetuooB  boy,  the  low-voiced 

maiden. 
Now  for  the  first  time  seen  in  flawless  truth. 
Ah,  never  master  tliat  drew  uiortal  breath 
Can  match  thy  portraits,  just  aud  generous 

Death, 
Whose  brush  with  sweet  regretful  tints  is 

laden  t 
Thou  paiatest   that  which  struggled  here 

Half  understood,  or  understood  for  woe. 

And  with  a  sweet  forewarning 

Mak'st  round  the  sacred  front  an  aureole 

glow 
Woven  of  that  light  that  rose  on  Easter 

momtug. 

PAOLO  TO  FRANCESCA 

I  WAS  with  thee  in  Heaven;  I  cannot  tell 
If  years  or  moments,  so  the  sudden  bliss. 
When  first  we  found,  then  lost,  us  in  a  kiss, 
Abolished  Time,  abulished  Earth  and  Hell, 
Loft  only  Heaven.     Then  from  our  blue 


the 


efell 


The  dagger's  Bash,  and  did  not  fall  amiss. 
Fop  nothing  now  can  rob  my  life  of  this,  *— 
That  once  with  thee  in  Heaven,  all  else  is 

TJs,  undivided  when  man's  vengeance  came, 
God's    half-forgives   that  doth   not   here 

And,  were  tliis  bitter  whirl-bkat  faq 
with  flame, 

■,  we  being  sidal 


This  granted,  I  God's  mercy  will  ni 
For,  given  thy  nearness,  nothing  is  deni 
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SONNET 

SCOTTISH  BORDER 

The  foUowing  letter  to  Mr.  Howells,  then 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly y  in  whidi  this 
sonnet  was  printed,  is  a  little  out  of  proportion 
as  a  head-note  to  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  but 
it  IB  too  oharacteristio  and  too  indicatiye  of 
Lowell's  extreme  solicitude  over  his  verse  to 
be  omitted.  "  There  was  one  verse  in  the 
Border  sonnet  which,  when  I  came  to  copy 
it,  worried  me  with  its  lack  of  just  what  I 
wanted.  Only  one?  yon  will  say.  Yes,  all; 
but  never  mind  —  this  one  moat.    Instead  of 

*  Where  the  ahy  ballad  oould  its  lesvet  unfold  * 

read  *  dared  its  blooms.*  I  had  liefer  *  cup,' 
but  cup  is  already  metaphoric  when  applied 
to  flowers,  and  Bottom  the  Weaver  would  be 
sure  to  ask  in  one  of  the  many  joumab  he 
edits  —  *  How  unfold  a  cup  ?  Does  he  mean 
one  of  those  pocket  drinking-cups  —  leathern 
inconveniences  that  always  stick  when  you  try 
to  unfold  *em  ?  '  Damn  Bottom !  We  ought 
not  to  think  of  him,  but  then  the  Public  is 
made  up  of  him,  and  I  wish  him  to  know  that 
I  was  tliinlring  of  a  flower.  Besides,  the  son- 
net is,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  verse,  a 
deliberate  composition,  and  *  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,"  as  tiie  dendrologists  say  of  the 
woods  of  certain  trees.  Or  shidl  we  say  *  grew 
in  secret  bold '  ?  I  write  both  on  the  opposite 
leaf,  that  you  may  choose  one  to  paste  over 
and  not  get  the  credit  of  tinkering  my  rhymes. 

dared  its  blooms 
grew  in  secret  bold. 

• 

Perhaps,  after  aU,  it  is  the  buzzing  of  that  b  in 
blooms  and  bold,  answering  his  brother  b  in 
ballads  that  &-witched  me,  and  merely  chang- 
ing *  could '  to  *  dared '  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
The  sentiment  of  this  sonnet  pleases  me." 

As  sinks  the  sun  behind  yon  alien  hills 
Whose    heather-purpled  slopes,  in  glory 

rolled, 
Flush  all  my  thought    with    momentary 

gold, 
What  pang  of  yague  reg^t    mj    fancy 

thrills? 
Here  't  is  enchanted  ground  the  peasant 

tills, 
Where  the  shy  ballad  dared  its  Uooms  un- 
fold. 
And  memory's  glamour  makes  new  sights 

seem  old. 
As  when  our  life  some  TUiished  dieam 

fulfils. 


Yet  not  to  thee  belong  these  painless  tears, 
Land  loved  ere  seen:  before  my  darkened 

eyes, 
From  far  beyond  the  waters  and  the  yean, 
Horizons  mute  that  wait  their  poet  rise; 
The  stream  before  me  fades  and  disappears, 
And  in  the  Charles  the  western  splendor 

dies. 

SONNET 

ON  BEING  ASKED  FOR  AN  AUTOGRAPH 

IN  VENICE 

Amid  these  fragments  of  heroic  days 
When  thought  met  deed  with  mutual  pas- 
sion's leap, 
There  sits  a  Fame  whose  silent  trump  makes 

cheap 
What  short-liyed  rumor  of  ourselTCS  we 

raise. 
They  had  far  other  estimate  of  praise 
Who  stamped  the  signet  of  their  souls  so 

deep 
In  art  and  action,  and  whose  memories 

keep 
Their  height  like  stars  above  our  misty 

ways: 
In  this  grave  presence  to  record  my  name 
Something  within  me  hangs  the  head  and 

shrinks. 
Dull  were   the  soul  without  some  joy  in 

fame; 
Yet  here  to  claim  remembrance  were,  me- 

thinks. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  desert's  awful  frame, 
Notches  his  cockney  initials  on  the  Sphinx. 


THE  DANCING  BEAR 

Far  over  Elf-land  poets  stretch  their  sway. 
And  win  their  dearest  crowns  beyond  the 

goal 
Of  their  own  conscious  purpose;  they  con- 
trol 
With  eossamer   threads    wide-flown   oar 

fancy's  play. 
And  so  our  action.    On  my  walk  to-day, 
A  wallowing  bear  begged  clumsily  his  tdl, 
When  straieht  a  vision  rose  of  Atia  TroU, 
And  scenes  ideal  witched  mine  eyes  away. 
<*  Merdf  Momeu  I "  the  astonislied  botf- 

ward  cried, 
Gkatefol  for  thrioe  his  hope  to  me,  the 
slave 
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Of  partinl  memoTy,  Beeing  at  bis  side 
A  bear  immortal.     The  glad  dole  I  gave 
W&s  noue  of  mine;  poor  Ileiue  o'er   the 

Atlantic  wetter  stretched  it  from  hia  graTB. 

THE  MAPLE 

The  Maple  pats  ber  corala  ou  in  May, 
While  loitering   frosts  about  the  lowlaads 

To  be  in  tune  with  what  the  robioB  sing, 
Plastering  new  It^hiits  'mid  her  branches 

gray; 
But   when   the   Autumn   southward   turns 

Then  in  her  veins  bums  most  the  blood  of 

Spring, 
And  evorj  leaf,  inlenselj  blossoming, 
MaJces  the  year's  sunset   pale  the   set  of 

O  Touth  unprescient,  were  it  only  so 
With  ll^es  jon  plant,  and  in  whose  shade 

recliued, 
Thinking  their  drifting  blooms  Fate's  cold- 


II  oarve  dear  u 


upon  the   faithful 


Nor   in   that  vernal   stem  the 

Hiat    Age   shaU   bear,   silent,    yet    nnre- 
ugned  ! 


NIGHTWATCHES 

WaiLz  the  slow  clock,  ss  tbey  were  miser's 

gold, 
Counts  and  reconnts  the  momward  steps  of 

Time, 
The   darkness   thrills   with    conscience   of 

By  Death   committed,   daily   grown  more 

Once  more  the  list   of  all  my  wrongs   is 

told. 
And  ghostly  hands  stretch  to  me  from  my 

Helpless  fnrewells,  as  from  an  alien  dine; 
For  each  new  loss  redoubles  all  the  old. 
This  morn  't  was  May;  the  blossoms  were 


With  snow  iustead  of  birds,  and  all  things 

How  much  of  all  my  past   is  dumb  with 

And  of  my  future,  too,  for  vrith  her  went 
Half  of  that  world  I  ever  eared  to  please  I 


DEATH  OF    QUEEN    MERCEDES 

Id  a  letter  to  bU  daoghler  from  Madrid, 
July  26,  mS,  Lowell  wnrte  of  Queen  Mar- 
cedes:  "  Anything  more  tragic  than  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  hor  death  it  vould  be  bard  to 
iiDBgiue.  She  van  actually  receiving  eitrenie 
unction  while  the  guns  were  firing  in  honor  of 
ber  eighteenth  butliday,  and  four  days  later 
we  saw  her  dragged  to  her  dreary  tomb  at  the 
£acurial,  tulluned  by  the  coath  and  ita  eight 
white  horses  in  which  she  had  driven  in  tri- 
umph from  the  chnrch  to  the  palace  on  the 
day  of  her  wedding.  The  poor  brutes  toaaed 
their  snowv  pluraea  aa  honghtily  now  as  then. 
Hec  dealb  is  reolly  a  great  public  loss.  She 
was  amiable.  inlelli|;ent,  and  simple  ~- not 
beauttfut  bTit  pfW-looking  —  and  was  already 
becoming  popidar." 

Hers  all  that  Earth  could  promise  or  b^ 

Youth,  Beauty,  Love,  a  crown,  the  beckon- 
ing years. 
Lids  never  wet,  unless  with  joyous  tears, 
A  life  remote  from  every  sordid  woe. 
And  by  a  nation's  swelled  to  lordlier  flow. 
What  lurking-place,  thought  we,  for  doubts 

When,  the  day's  swan,  she  sworn  along  the 

cheers 
Of  the  Alcal^  five  happy  months  ago? 
The  guns  were  shouting  lo  Hymen  then 
Tliftt,  on  her  birthday,  now  denounce  her 


)  white   steeds   that   tossed  their 
nof  ir 


The  B 


To-clay  as  proudly  dmg  her  to  the  tomb. 
Grim  jest  of  fate  I     Yet  who  dare  call  it 

blind, 
Knowing  what  life  is,   what   our 

kind? 
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Seat  of  all  woei?     Though  Nature's 

decree 
The  narrovring  soul  with   narrowing 

geon  bind. 
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Tet  was  his  free  of  motion  as  the  wind. 

And  held  both  worlds,  of  spirit  and  sense, 
in  fee. 

In  charmed  communion  with  his  dual  mind 

He  wandered  Spain,  himself  both  knight 
and  hind, 

Redressing  wrongs  he  knew  must  ever  be. 

His  humor  wise  could  see  life's  long  de- 
ceit, 

Man's  baffled  aims,  nor  therefore  both  de- 
spise; 

His  knightly  nature  could  ill  fortune  g^reet 

Like  an  old  friend.  Whose  eyer  such  kind 
eyes 

That  pierced  so  deep,  such  scope,  save  his 
whose  feet 

By  Avon  ceased  'neath  the  same  April's 
skies? 

TO    A   LADY   PLAYING    ON  THE 

CITHERN 

So  dreamy-soft  the  notes,  so  far  away 
They  seem  to  fall,  the  horns  of  Oberon 
Blow  their  faint  Hunt's-up  from  the  good- 
time  gone; 
Or,  on  a  morning  of  long^withered  May, 
Larks  tinkle  unseen  o'er  Claudian  arches 

That  Rome  ward  crawl  from  Dreamland; 

and  anon 
My  fancy  flings  her  cloak  of  Darkness  on, 
To  vanish  from  the  dungeon  of  To-day. 
Jn  happier  times  and  scenes  I  seem  to 

be. 
And,  as  her  fingers  flutter  o'er  the  strings, 
The  days  return  when  I  was  young  as  she, 
And  my  fledged  thoughts  began  to  feel 

their  wings 
With    all    Heaven's    blue    before    them: 

Memory 
Or  Music  is  it  such  enchantment  sings  ? 


THE   EYE'S   TREASURY 

GrOLD  of  the  reddening  sunset,  backward 
thrown 

In  largess  on  my  tall  paternal  trees. 

Thou  with  false  hope  or  fear  didst  never 
tease 

His  heart  that  hoards  thee;  nor  is  child- 
hood flown 

From  him  whose  life  no'  fairer  boon  bath 
known 


Than  that  what  pleased  him  earliest  stiQ 
should  please: 

And  who  hath  incomes  safe  from  chance  «s 
these, 

Grone  in  a  moment,  yet  for  life  his  own  ? 

All  other  gold  is  slave  of  earthward  laws; 

This  to  the  deeps  of  ether  takes  its  flight. 

And  on  the  topmost  leaves  makes  glorious 
pause 

Of  parting  pathos  ere  it  yield  to  night: 

So  linger,  as  from  me  earth's  light  with- 
draws. 

Dear  touch  of  Nature,  tremuloosly  bright  1 


PESSIMOPTIMISM 

Ye  little  think  what  toil  it  was  to  build 
A  world  of  men  imperfect  even  as  this. 
Where  we  conceive  of  Grood  by  what  we 

miss. 
Of  111  by  that  wherewith  best  days  are 

filled; 
A  world  whose  every  atom  is  self-willed. 
Whose  comer-stone  is  propt  on  artifice. 
Whose  joy  is  shorter-lived  than  woman's 

kiss. 
Whose    wisdom    hoarded    is    but    to  be 

spilled. 
Yet  this  is  better  than  a  life  of  caves. 
Whose  highest  art  was  scratching  on  t 

bone. 
Or  chipping  toilsome  arrowheads  of  flint; 
Better,  though  doomed  to  hear  while  Cleon 

raves, 
To  see  wit's  want   etemed    in  paint  or 

stoue. 
And  wade  the  drain-drenched  shoals  of 

daily  print 


THE   BRAKES 

What  countless  years  and  wealth  of  bnio 
were  spent 

To  bring  us  hither  from  our  caves  and 
huts. 

And  trace  through  pathless  wilds  the  deep- 
worn  ruts 

Of  faith  and  habit,  by  whose  deep  in- 
dent 

Prudence  may  guide  if  geniuB  be  not  lent, 

Genius,  not  always  happy  when  it  shuts 

Its  ears  against  the  plodder's  ifis  and 
butSy 


Hoping  in   one   rash   leap  to   snatch   thu 

The  coursers  of  the  sun,  whoae  hoofa  of 

Consume  mom's  misty  threshold,  are  exact 
As  bankers'  clerks,  and  all  this  atar-poised 

One  swerve  allowed,  were  with  convulsion 

This  world  were  doomed,  should  Dulnesa 

fail,  to  tame 
Wit's  feathered  heels  in  the  stem  stocks  of 

fact. 

A  FOREBODING 

What  were  the  whole  void  world,  if  thou 

Whose   briefest   absence   can    eclipse   my 

And   make   the   hours   that    danced   with 

Drag    their   funereal   steps   with   muffled 

head  ? 
Through  thee,  meteems,  the  very  rose  is 

From  thee  the  riolet  st«alB  its  breath  in 

From  thee  draw  life  all  things  that  grow 

not  gray. 
And  by  thy  force  the  happy  stars  are  sped. 
Thou  near,  the  hope  of  thee  to  overflow 
Fills  all  my  earth  and  heaven,  as  when  in 

Spring, 
Ere  April  come,  the   birds  and   bloasoms 

And   gracses   brighten  round   her  feet  to 

cling; 
Nay,  and  this  hope  delights  all  nature  so 
That  the  dumb  turf  I  tread  on  seems  to 

taing. 
WSAT  mean  these  banners  spread, 
These  patba  with  royal  red 
Bo  gaily  carpeted  ? 
Comes  there  a  prince  to-day  ? 
Such  footing  were  too  fine 
For  feet  less  argentine 
Than  Dion's  own  or  thine, 
Qneeu  whom  my  tides  obey. 


III.  FANCY 
IJDER  THE  OCTOBER  MAPLES 


Surely  for  thee  are  meant 
These  hues  ao  orient 
That  with  a  sultan's  tent 
Each  tree  iuvitcs  the  sun  ; 
Our  Earth  such  homage  pays, 
So  decks  her  dusty  ways. 
And  keepa  such  holidays. 
For  one  and  only  one. 

My  brain  shapes  fortn  and  face. 
Throbs  with  the  rhythmic  gracB 


Her  footsteps,  as  they  pass. 
Than  moon Wma  over  grass 
Fall  Ughter,_but,  alas. 
More  insubstantial  too  I 


LOVE'S   CLOCK 

A  PASTORAL 
DAPHKIS  loaiting 
"  O  Dbtas  feet. 
Be  doubly  fleet. 

Timed  to  my  heart's  expectant  beat 
While  I  await  her ! 
'  At  four,'  vowed  she ; 
'T  is  scarcely  three, 
Tet  by  mj  time  it  seems  to  be 
A  good  hour  later  1 " 


"  Bid  me  not  stay  I 
Hear  reason,  pray  ! 
'T  is  striking  six  1     Sure  never  day 
Was  short  as  this  is  t " 


"  Early  or  late, 
When  lovers  wait. 
And  Love's  watch  gains,  if  Tim 
So  snail-like  chooses. 
Why  should  his  feet 
Become  more  fleet 
Than  cowards'  are,  wi 
And  Love's  watdh  In 
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ELEANOR  MAKES   MACAROONS 

Light  of  triumph  in  her  eyes, 
Eleanor  her  apron  ties; 
As  she  pushes  back  her  sleeves, 
High  resolve  her  bosom  heaves. 
Hasten,  cook !  impel  the  fire 
To  the  pace  of  her  desire; 
As  you  hope  to  save  your  sool. 
Bring  a  virgin  casserole, 
Brightest  bring  of  silver  spoons, — 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  I 

Almond-blossoms,  now  adanoe 
Li  the  smile  of  Southern  France, 
Leave  your  sport  with  sun  and  breeze, 
Think  of  duty,  not  of  ease ; 
Fashion,  'neath  their  jerkins  brown, 
Kernels  white  as  thistle-down. 
Tiny  cheeses  made  with  cream 
From  the  Galaxy's  mid-stream. 
Blanched  in  light  of  honeymoons,  — 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  I 

Now  for  sugar,  —  nay,  our  plan 
Tolerates  no  work  of  man. 
Hurry,  then,  ye  gulden  bees; 
Fetch  your  clearest  honey,  please, 
Gramered  on  a  Yorkshire  moor. 
While  the  last  larks  sing  and  soar. 
From  the  heather-blossoms  sweet 
Where  sea-breeze  and  sunshine  meet. 
And  the  Augusts  mask  as  Junes,  >— 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons ! 

Next  the  pestle  and  mortar  find. 
Pure  rock-crystal,  —  these  to  sprind 
Into  paste  more  smooth  than  silk. 
Whiter  than  the  milkweed's  milk: 
Spread  it  on  a  rose-leaf,  thus, 
Cate  to  please  Theocritus; 
Then  the  fire  with  spices  swell. 
While,  for  her  completer  spell. 
Mystic  canticles  she  croons,  — 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  ! 

Perfect  f  and  all  this  to  waste 
On  a  graybeard's  palsied  taste  1 
Poets  so  their  verses  write, 
Heap  them  full  of  life  and  light, 
And  then  fling  them  to  the  rude 
Mumbling  of  the  multitude. 


Not  so  dire  her  fate  as  theirs, 
Since  her  friend  this  gift  declares 
Choicest  of  his  birthday  boonSy — 
Eleanor's  dear  macaroons  1 

/'edmoyy  22,188*. 


TELEPATHY 

'*  Ain>    how   could  you  dream  of  mec 
ing?" 
Nay,  how  can  you  ask  me,  sweet  ? 
All  day  my  pulse  had  been  beating 
The  tune  of  your  coming  feet. 

And  as  nearer  and  ever  nearer 
I  felt  the  throb  of  your  tread. 

To  be  in  the  world  grew  dearer. 
And  my  blood  ran  rosier  red. 

Love  called,  and  I  could  not  linger. 
But  sought  the  forbidden  tryst, 

As  music  follows  the  finger 
Of  the  dreaming  lutanist. 

And  though  you  had  said  it  and  said  it 
**  We  must  not  be  happy  to-day," 

Was  I  not  wiser  to  credit 

The  fire  in  my  feet  than  your  Nay? 


SCHERZO 

When  the  down  is  on  the  chin 
And  the  gold-eleam  in  the  hair. 
When  the  birds  their  sweethearts  win 
And  champagne  is  in  the  air. 
Love  is  here,  and  Love  is  there. 
Love  is  welcome  everywhere. 

Summer's  cheek  too  soon  turns  thin, 
Days  grow  briefer,  sunshine  rare; 
Autumn  from  his  cannekin 
Blows  the  froth  to  chase  Despair: 
Love  is  met  with  frosty  stare. 
Cannot  house  'neath  branches  baztt. 

When  new  life  is  in  the  leaf 

And  new  red  is  in  the  rose, 

Though  Love's  Maytime  be  as  brief 

As  a  dragon-fly's  repose. 

Never  moments  come  like  those^ 

Be  they  Heaven  or  Hell :  who  knows? 


All  too  Boon  oomes  Winter'a  grief, 
Speadthrift  Love's  false  frieuds  tuia  foes; 
Softly  comes  Old  Age,  the  thief. 
Steals  the  rapture,  leaves  the  throes: 
Love  his  mantle  round  bim  throns,  — 
"Time  to  say  Good-by;  it  snows." 


Tbat'9   a   rathar   bold   speeeb,  my   Lord 
Bacon, 

For,  indeed,  is 't  so  easy  to  know 
Just  huw  much  we  from  otliers  have  takeo, 

And  how  much  our  own  iiatunU  Hon  ? 

SinM  yoai  mind  bubbled  up  at  its  fouo- 


s  made  it  elate, 

>   the   plain   from   the 


Aa  every  mind  must  that  grows  great  ? 


TV3)ile  joa  thought  't  nas  You 
newly 

Aa  Adam  still  wet  with  God's  dew. 
You  forgot  ID  your  sclf-prida  that  truly 
The   whola  Fast  was  thinking   through 


,   nay,  your   namesake,   old 
nameless    delvera    who 


With    Truth'f 

wrought 
In  the  dark  mines  of  Truth,  helped  to  prod 

your 
fine  brain  with  the  goad  of  their  thoagbt 

Aa  mununy  was  prized  for  a  rioh  hue 

The  painter  no  elsewhere  could  find. 
So  'twas  buried  men's  thinking  with  which 

Gats  the  ripe  mellow  tone  to  your  mind. 

I  heard  the  proud  etrawber^  saying, 
" Only  look  what  a  ruby  I've  made  I " 

It  forgot  how  the  bees  In  their  mayine 
Had  brought  it  the  stuff  for  its  trade. 

And  yet  there 's  the  h.ilf  of  a  truth  in  it. 
And  ray  Lord  might  his  copyright  sue; 
For  a  thought 's  his  who  kindles  new  youth 
I  in  it, 

LOr  so  puts  it  as  makes  it  more  true. 


The  birds  but  repeat  without  ending 
The  same  old  traditional  notes. 

Which  some,  by  more  happily  blending, 
Seem  to  make  over  new  in  their  throats; 

And  we  men  through  our  old  bit  of  song 

Until  one  just  improves  on  the  rest, 
And  we  call  a  thing  his,  in  the  long  rna, 
Who  utters  it  clearest  and  besL 


AUSPEX 

My  heart,  I  camiot  still  it. 
Nest  that  had  song-birds  in  it; 
And  when  the  last  shall  go, 
Tbe  dreary  days,  to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  lark  or  linnet. 
Shall  whirl  dead  leaves  and  snO' 


Had  they  been  swallows  only. 
Without  the  passion  stronger 
That  likyward  lungs  and  sings,  - 
Woe  's  me,  I  shall  be  loucly 
When  I  can  feel  do  longer 
The  impatience  of  their  wings  I 

A  moment,  sweet  delusion, 
Like  birds  the  brown  leaves  hover; 
But  it  will  not  he  long 
Before  their  wild  confusion 
Fall  wavering  down  to  cover 
The  poet  and  his  sung. 


THE  PREGNANT  COMMENT    . 

Opening  one  day  a  book  of  mine,  I 

I  absent,  Hester  found  a  line  ■ 

Praised  with  a  pencil-mark,  and  thil  I 
She  left  transfigured  with  a  kiss. 

When  next  upon  the  p^e  I  chance, 
Like  Poussin's  nymphs  my  pulses  danoe, 
And  whirl  my  fancy  where  it  sees  ' 

Pan  piping  'neath  Arcadian  trees. 
Whose  leaves  no  winter-scenes  rehear 
Still  young  and  glad  as  Homer's  verst^ 
"  What  mean,"  I  ask, "  these  sudden  jj 
This  feeling  fresher  than  a  boy's  ? 
What  makes  this  line,  familiar  long. 
New  as  the  first  bird's  April  song  ? 
I  could,  with  sense  illumined  thus, 
Clear  doubtful  tezU  in  .£schylu8 1  " 
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Laughin?,  one  day  she  gave  the  key. 
My  riddle's  open-sesame; 
Then  added,  with  a  smile  demure, 
Whose  downcast  lids  yeiled  triimiph  sure, 
"  If  what  I  left  there  give  you  pam, 
Tou  —  you  —  can  take  it  off  again; 
'T  was  for  my  poet,  not  for  him, 
Your  Doctor  Donne  there  I " 

Earth  grew  dim 
And  wavered  in  a  golden  mist, 
As  rose,  not  paper,  leaves  I  kissed. 
Donne,  you  f org^ive  ?    I  let  you  keep 
Her  precious  comment,  poet  deep. 


THE  LESSON 

I  SAT  and  watched  the  walls  of  night 
With  cracks  of  sudden  lightning  glow. 

And  listened  while  with  clumsy  might 
The  thunder  wallowed  to  and  fro. 

The  rain  fell  softly  now;  the  squall, 
That  to  a  torrent  drove  the  trees. 

Had  whirled  heyond  us  to  let  fall 
Its  tumult  on  the  whitening  seas. 

But  still  the  lightning  crinkled  keen. 
Or  fluttered  fitful  from  behind 

The  leaden  drifts,  then  only  seen. 
That  rumbled  eastward  on  the  wind. 

Still  as  gloom  followed  after  glare. 

While  bated  breath  the  pine-trees  drew, 

Tiny  Salmoneus  of  the  air, 

His  mimic  bolts  the  firefly  threw. 

He    thought,    no    doubt,  ''Those    flashes 
graad, 
That  light  for  leagues  the  shuddering, 
sky, 
Are  made,  a  fool  could  understand, 
By  some  superior  kind  of  fly. 

"  He  's  of  our  race's  elder  branch. 
His  family-arms  the  same  as  ours, 

Both  bom  the  twy-forked  flame  to  launch, 
Of  kindred,  if  unequal,  powers." 

And  is  man  wiser  ?     Man  who  takes 
His  consciousness  the  law  to  be 

Of  all  beyond  his  ken,  and  makes 
Grod  but  a  bigger  kind  of  Me  ? 


SCIENCE  AND  POETRY 

He  who  first  stretched  his  nerves  of  sub- 
tile wire 
Over  the  land  and  through  the  sea-deptht 

still, 
Thought  only  of  the  flame-winged  messen- 
ger 
As  a  dull  drudge  that  should  encircle  earth 
With  sordid  messages  of  Trade,  and  tame 
Blithe  Ariel  to  a  bagman.    But  the  Muse 
Not  long  will  be  defrauded.     From  her  foe 
Her  misused  wand  she  snatches;  at  a  touch, 
The  Age  of  Wonder  is  renewed  again. 
And  to  our  disenchanted  day  restores 
The  Shoes  of  Swiftness  that  give  odds  to 

Thought, 
The  Cloak  tiiat  makes  invisible;  and  with 

these 
I  glide,  an  airy  fire,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Or  from  my  Cambridge  whisper  to  Cathay. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S   GREETING 

The  century  numbers  fourscore  yean; 

You,  f ortressed  in  your  teens. 
To  Time's  alarums  close  your  ears. 
And,  while  he  devastates  your  peers, 

Conceive  not  what  he  means. 

If  e'er  life's  winter  fleck  with  snow 

Your  hair's  deep  shadowed  bowers, 
That  winsome  head  an  art  would  know 
To  make  it  charm,  and  wear  it  so 
As  't  were  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

If  to  such  fairies  years  must  come, 

May  yours  fall  soft  and  slow 
As,  shaken  by  a  bee's  low  hum, 
The  rose-leaves  waver,  sweetly  dnml^ 
Down  to  their  mates  below  ! 

THE   DISCOVERY 

I  WATCHED  a  moorland  torrent  run 
Down  through  the  rift  itself  had  mad^ 

Golden  as  honey  in  the  sun. 
Of  darkest  amber  in  the  shade. 

In  this  wild  glen  at  last,  methought, 
The  magicrs  secret  I  surprise; 

Here  Celia's  guardian  fairy  caught 
The  changeful  splendors  of  her  eyes. 


All  else  grows  tame,  the  sky's  one  blue, 
The  oue  long  liiuguish  of  the  rose, 

But  these,  beyond  prevision  new. 
Shall  charm  and  startle  to  the  close. 


WITH  A  SEA5HELL 

Shell,  whose  lips,  than  mine  more  cold. 
Might  with  Uiim's  ear  make  bold, 
Seeh  my  Lady's;  if  thou  win 
To  that  portal,  shut  from  sin, 
Where  commissioned  angels'  swords 
Startle  back  unholy  noids. 
Thou  a,  miracle  ahalt  see 


Speech  of  poet,  speech  of  lover. 
If  she  deign  to  lift  you  there. 
Murmur  what  I  may  not  dare; 
In  that  archway,  pearly-pink 
As  the  Dawn's  untrodden  brink, 
Murmur,  "  Excellent  and  good. 
Beauty's  best  in  every  niood. 
Never  common,  never  tame, 
Changeful  fair  as  windwaved  flame  "  — 
Nay,  1  maunder;  this  she  hears 
Every  day  with  mocking  ears. 
With  a  brow  not  sudden-stained 
With  the  flush  of  bliss  restnuned. 
With  no  tremor  of  the  pulse 
More  than  feels  the  dreaming  dulse 
In  the  midmost  ocean's  caves. 
When  a  tempest  heaps  the.  waves. 
Thou  must  woo  her  in  a  phrase 
Mystic  aa  the  opal's  blaze, 
Which  pure  maids  alone  can  see 
When  their  lovers  constant  be. 
I  with  tbee  a  secret  share. 
Half  a  hope,  and  lialf  a  prayer. 
Though  no  reach  of  mortal  skill 
Ever  told  it  all,  or  will; 
Say,  "  He  bids  me  —  nothing  more  — 
Tell  jou  what  you  guessed  before  I  " 

THE  SECRET 
I  HAVK  a  fancy:  how  shall  I  bring  it 
Home  to  all  mortals  wherever  they  be  ? 
Say  it  or  sing  it  ?     Slioe  it  or  wing  it, 
So  it  may  outrun  or  outfly  Me, 
Merest  cocoon-weh  whence  it  broke  free  ? 

Only  one  secret  can  save  from  disaster, 
Only  one  magic  u  that  of  the  Master  ; 


Set  it  to  music ;  give  it  a  tune,  — 
Tune  the  brook  sings  you,  tune  the  brei 

brings  you. 
Tune  the  wild  columbines  nod  to  in  June  I   l 

This  is  the  secret:  so  simple,  you  si 
Easy  as  loving,  easy  as  kissing, 
Easy  as  —  well,  let  me  ponder  —  as  mias- 
ing, 

y  scarce  two 


IV.  HUMOR  AND   SATIRE 
FITZ  ADAM'S   STORY 

[Tha  greater  part  of  this  poem  woa  written 
many  years  ago  u  port  of  a  larger  one,  to  be 
called  The  Noonini/.  made  up  of  tales  in  verse, 

me  a  sad  pleasare  to  mtuember  tliat  I  was  en- 
couraged in  this  project  by  m;  friend  the  late 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough.J 

Thus  Lowell  in  the  note  which  he  prefixed 

Rue.  In  his  Letttra  are  Home  more  detailed 
references  to  the  design  of  The  Nooning.  A> 
far  back  as  184!),  when  issning  a  new  edition 
of  his  Puemi,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  liriggs:  "  Mj 
next  volume,  I  think,  will  show  an  advance. 
It  is  to  be  called  Thf  Nooning,  Now  guesp 
what  it  will  be.  The  name  suggests  pleas- 
ant thoughts,  does  it  not  ?  But  1  shall  pot 
tell  you  anything  about  it  yet,  and  you  must 

the  same  correspondent:  ''Maria  invented  the 
title  for  Die,  and  is  it  nat  a  pleasant  one  P     My 
plan  is  this.     I  am  going  tu  bring  tot^ether  a 
^rty  of  half  a  dozen  old  friends  at  Elmvaod. 
They  go  down  to  the  river  and  bathe,  and  then 
one  proposes  that  they  shall  go  up  into  a  great 
willow-tme  (which  stands  at  the  end  of   the 
cansey  near  our  house,  and  has  seats  in  it)  to 
take  their   nooning.     There   they   agree   that 
each   shall    tell  a  story  or  recite  a  poem  of 
some  sort.    In  the  tree  they  find  a  oountryman 
already  resting  himself,   who  entere  into   (he 
plan  and  tells  a  humorous  tale,  with  tonohe* 
of  Yankee  oharocter  and   habits  in  it.     In 
to  read  my  poem  of   the  Voyage  of  Leif 
Vinland.  in  which  I  moan   to  bring  my 
straight  into  Boston  Bay.  as  beGts  a  Bay^    I 
poet.     Two  of  my  poems  ore  already  wfl    I 
—  one  The  Foaalaia  of  Youth    (no  oonnet   I 
with  any  other  firm),  and  the  other  an  Ad^J 
to  the  Muse,  by  the  Transcendentalist  o' 
party.  ...  In  Tht  Nooning  I  f^-"  '■-■•i 
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eren  a  glance  towards  Refonn."  Apparently 
Lowell  regarded  the  book  as  imminent,  but 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Rose  early  in  1850 
and  the  subsequent  journey  to  Europe  seem  to 
haye  deferred  the  ezeoution  of  his  plans,  and 
the  book,  as  we  know,  neyer  had  a  whole, 
though  there  were  several  fragments  of  it  pub- 
lished. He  held  tenaciously,  however,  to  his 
^an.  In  June,  1853,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr. 
Griggs :  ^  I  have  I%e  Nooning  to  fimsh  —  which 
ahaU  turn  out  well ; "  and  thirteen  years  later 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Norton :  ^  I  have  been  work- 
ing hard,  and  if  my  liver  wiH  let  me  alone,  as 
it  does  now,  am  likely  to  go  on  all  winter. 
And  on  whatf  do  you  suppose  ?  I  have  taken 
op  one  of  the  unfiniahed  tales  of  The  Nooning, 
and  it  grew  to  a  poem  of  near  seven  hundred 
lines!  [^Lainly  this  poem  of  Fitz  Adam's 
Story],  It  is  mainly  descriptive.  First,  a 
sketch  of  the  narrator,  then  his  *  prelude,' 
then  his  *  tale.'  I  describe  an  old  inn  •and  its 
landlord,  bar-room,  etc.  It  is  very  homely, 
but  right  from  nature.  I  have  lent  it  to  Child 
and  hope  he  will  like  it,  for  if  he  does  n't  I 
shall  feel  discouraged.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing to  take  up  a  thread  dropt  so  long  ago,  and 
curious  as  a  phenomenon  of  memory  to  find 
how  continuous  it  had  remained  in  my  mind, 
and  how  I  could  go  on  as  if  I  had  let  it  fall 
only  yesterday." 

A  scheme  so  long  persisted  in  and  returned 
to  so  often  could  scarcely  be  wholly  unknown, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Professor  James  B.  Thayer 
written  in  December,  1868,  we  find  Lowell 
answering  a  query  he  had  put :  **  And  The 
Nooning.  Sure  enough,  where  is  it  ?  The 
June  Idyl  [renamed  Under  the  Willows]  (writ- 
ten in  '51  or  '52)  is  a  part  of  what  I  had  writ- 
ten as  the  induction  to  it.  The  description  of 
spring  in  one  of  the  Biglow  Papers  is  another 
fragment  of  the  same,  tagged  with  rhyme  for 
the  nonce.  So  is  a  passage  in  Mason  and  Slidell 
b^^inning 

'  Oh,  strange  new  world.* 

The  Voyage  to  Vinland,  the  Pictures  from 
Appledore^  and  Fitz  Adam's  Story  were  written 
for  The  Nooning,  as  originally  planned.  So, 
you  see,  I  had  made  some  progress.  Perhaps 
it  will  come  by  and  by  —  not  in  the  shape  I 
meant  at  first,  for  something  broke  my  life  in 
two,  and  I  cannot  piece  it  together  again.  Be- 
sides, the  Muse  asks  all  of  a  man,  and  for  many 
years  I  have  been  unable  to  give  myself  up  as  I 
would."  Fragments  of  an  Unfinished  Poem,  p. 
158,  is  another  bit  of  flotsam  from  The  Nooning, 

Thb  next  whose  fortune  't  was  a  tale  to 

teU 
Was  one  whom  men,  before  they  thonght, 

loved  well, 


And  after  thinking  wondered  why  they  did. 
For  half  he  seem^  to  let  them,  half  for- 
bid, 
And  wrapped  him  so  in  humors,  sheath  on 

sheath, 
'T  was  hard  to  gaess  the  mellow  aool  be- 
neath; 
But,  once  divined,  yon  took  him  to  your 

heart, 
While  he  appeared  to  bear  with  yoa  as 

part 
Of  life  8  impertinence,  and  onoe  a  year 
Betrayed  his  true  self  by  a  smile  or  tear, 
Or  rather  something  sweetly-shy  and  loath, 
Withdrawn  ere  fully  shown,  and  mixed  oi 

both. 
A  oynic  ?    Not  precisely:  one  who  throst 
Against  a  heart  too  prone  to  love  and  trust. 
Who  so  despised  false  sentiment  he  knew 
Scarce  in  himself  to  part  the  faJLae  and 

true. 
And  strove  to  hide,  by  rongfaening^'er  the 

skin. 
Those  cobweb  nerves  he  could   not  doll 

within. 
Grentle  by  birth,  but  of  a  stem  decayed. 
He  shunned  life's  rivalries  and  hated  trade; 
On  a  small  patrimony  and  larger  pride, 
He  lived  uneasefnl  on  the  Other  Side 
So  he  called  Europe^  only  coming  West 
^o  grive  his  Old- World  appetite  new  lest; 
Yet  still  the  New  World  spooked  it  in  hit 

veins, 
A  ghost  he  could  not  lay  with  all  his  pains; 
For  never  Pilg^ms'  offshoot  scapes  control 
Of  those  old  instincts  that  have  shaped  his 

soul. 
A  radical  in  thought,  he  puffed  away 
With  shrewd  contempt  the  dust  of  usage 

gray, 
Yet  loathed  democracy  as  one  who  saw, 
In  what  he  longed  to  love,  some  vulgar 

flaw, 
And,  shocked  through  all  his  delicate  x^ 

serves, 
Remained  a  Tory  by  his  taste  and  nerves. 
His    fancy's    thrall,  he    drew  all    eigoes 

thence, 
And  thought  himself  the  type  of  oommoii 

sense; 
Misliking  women,  not  from  croas  or  whim, 
But  that  his  mother  shared  too  mneh  ia 

him, 
And  he  half  felt  that  what  in  them  ««• 

g^race 


s 
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Made  the  luiluuky  weakness  of  his  race. 
What  powers  be  bad  be  bardly   cared  to 

But  BODutered  thrODgb  tbe  world  as  through 

A  critic  ibie  iu  bis  bapbazard  way, 

A  sort  of  mild  La  Uruycre  on  !ialf-pay. 

For  comic  weakneseea  be  hod  au  eye 

Keen  as  an  acid  for  au  alkali, 

Yet  you  could  feel,  thniugh   his   sardonio 

He  loved  thmn  all,  unless  they  were   hit 

Yoa  might  have  called  him,  with  his  ha- 

A  kind  of  human  entomologist: 

As  these  bring  home,  from  every  walk  they 

take. 
Their  hat-crowns  stuck  with  hugs  of  curi- 
ous Diake, 
So  he  filled  all  the  lining  of  his  head 
With  characters  impaled  and  ticketed. 
And  had  a  cabinet  behind  his  eyes 
For  all  they  caught  of  mortal  oddities. 
Re    might     have     been     a    poet'— maay 


But  that  be  bad,  • 


feigned,  contempt  of 


Called    it    tattooing  luuguage,  and    held 

e  foang  world's  lullaby  of  ruder  tiroes. 
Aet  in  words,  too  indolent  for  gall, 
[   He  Hitirized  himself  the  first  of  all, 

D  and  their  affairs  could  find  no  law, 
d  was  tbe  ill  logic  that  he  thought  he 


Scratching   a,  match   to    light   his   pips 

With  eyes  half  shut  some  musing  whiffs  he 

And  tbus  began:  "  I  give  yon  all  my  word, 
I  think  this  mock-Dccameron  absurd; 
Boccaccio's  garden!  how  bring  that  to  pass 
In   our   bleak    clime    save    under   double 

The  moral  east-wind  of  New  England  life 
Would  snip  its  gay  luxuriance  like  a  knife; 
Uil»4leep  the  glaciers  brooded  here,  they 

Through  sous  numb;  we   feel   their   chill 

Tliese  foreign  plants   are   but   half-hardy 
^K        still, 
^H|«i  a  oontb,  and  on  a  north  wall  chill. 


Had  we  stayed  Pnritans  I     They  had  some 

(Though  whence  derived  I  have  my  ovm 

But  you  have  long  ago  raked  up  their  fires; 
Where  they  had  faith,  you  've  ten  sham- 
Gothic  spires. 
Why    more    exotics  ?      Try    your   native 


Audii 


e  thousand  years  you  mag  have 


Tout  present  grapes  are  harsh,  all  pulps 

And  want  traditions  of  ancestral  bins 
That  saved  for  eveniugs  round  the  polished 

Old    lava-fires,  the    sun-steeped   hillside's 

Without  a  Past,   you   lack   that   Bouthem 

O'er   which   the    vines    of    Poesy    should 

Still  they  're  your  only  hope;  no  midnight 

Makes  up  for  virtue  wanting  in  the  soil; 
Manure    them   well   and    prune   them;  't 

won't  be  France, 
Nor  Spain,  uor   Italy,   but  there   's   your 

chance. 
You  have  one  story-teller  worth  a  More 
Of    dead   Boccaecios,  —  nay,   add   twenty 

A  hawthorn  asking   spring's   most   dainty 

breath, 
And    him  you  're  freezing  pretty  well  to 

However,  since  you  say  so,  I  will  tease 
My  memory  to  a  story  by  degrees, 
Though  you  will  cry,  '  Enough  1'  1  'm  well- 
nigh  sure, 
Ere  I  have  dreamed  through  half  my  over- 
Stories  were  good   for  men   who   had   no 

(Fortunate   race  !)    and   built   their   nesta 

like  rooks 
In  lonely  towers,   to  which   tbe   Jonglenl 

brought 
His    pedter's-boi   of    cheap    and    ta 

thought, 
With  here  and  there  a  fancy  fit  to  see 
Wrought  in  quaint   grace   in   golden 

gree, — 
Some  ring  that  with  the  Muse's  finger  J' 
Is  warm,  like  Ancassin  and  Nioolete; 
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The    morning    newspaper    has  spoilt    his 

trade, 
^For  better  or  for  worse,  I  leave  unsaid,) 
And  stories  now,  to  suit  a  pnblic  nice, 
Must  be  half  epigram,  half  pleasant  vice. 

*^  All  tourists  know  Shebagog  County: 
there 
The  summer  idlers  take  their  yearly  stare, 
Dress  to  see  Nature  in  a  well-bred  way. 
As  't  were  Italian  opera,  or  play. 
Encore  the  sunrise  (if  they  're  out  of  bed), 
And  pat  the  Mighty  Mother  on  the  head: 
These  have  I  seen,  —  all  things  are  good  to 

see,  — 
And  wondered  much  at  their  complacency. 
This  world's  g^at  show,  that  took  in  get- 
ting-up 
Millions  of  years,  they  finish  ere  they  sup; 
Sights  that  Grod  gleams  through  with  soul- 
tingling  force 
They  glance    approvingly    as    things    of 

course. 
Say,  *  That 's  a  grrand  rock,'  *  This  a  pretty 

Not  thinking,  *  Are  we  worthy  ? '    What 

if  aU 
The  scornful  landscape  should  turn  round 

and  say, 
'  This  is  a  fool,  and  that  a  popinjay '  ? 
I  often  wonder  what  the  Mountain  thinks 
Of  French  boots  creaking  o'er  his  breath- 
less brinks. 
Or  how  the  Sun  would  scare  the  chattering 

crowd. 
If  some  fine  day  he  chanced  to  think  aloud. 
I,  who  love  Nature  much  as  sinners  can. 
Love  her  where  she  most  grandeur  shows, 

—  in  man: 
Here  find  I  mountain,  forest,  cloud,  and 

sun. 
River  and  sea,  and  glows  when  day  is  done; 
Nay,   where  she   makes    grotesques,  and 

moulds  in  jest 
The  clown's  cheap  clay,  I  find  unfading 

zest. 
The  natural  instincts  year  by  year  retire. 
As  deer  shrink  northward  from  the  settler's 

fire. 
And  he  who  loves  the  wild  game-flavor 

more 
Than  city-feasts,  where  every  man's  a  bore 
To  every  other  man,  must  seek  it  where 
The    steamer's  throb  and  railway's  iron 

blare 


Have  not  yet  startled  with  their  ponctnil 
stir 

The  shy,  wood-wandering  brood  of  Charac- 
ter. 

''There  is  a  Yillage,  onoe  the  county 

town. 
Through    which  the    weekly  mail  rolled 

dustily  down. 
Where  the  courts  sat,  it  may  be,  twioe  a 

year. 
And  the  one  tavern  reeked  with  rustie 

cheer; 
Cheeshogquesumscot     erst,    now    Jethro 

bight. 
Red-man  and  pale-face  bore  it  equal  spite. 
The  railway  ruined  it,  the  natives  say. 
That  passed  unwisely  fifteen  miles  away, 
And  made  a  drain  to  which,  with  steady 

ooze. 
Filtered  away  law,  stage-coach,  trade,  and 

news. 
The    railway  saved  it;  so  at  least  think 

those 
Who  love  old  ways,  old  houses,  old  repose. 
Of  course  the   Tavern  stayed:  its   genial 

host 
Thought  not  of  flitting  more  than  did  the 

post 
On  which  high-hung  the  fading  signboard 

creaks, 
Inscribed,    'The    Eagle    Inn,    by    Em 

Weeks.' 

"If  in  life's  journey  you  should  ever 

find 
An  inn  medicinal  for  body  and  mind, 
'T  is  sure  to  be  some  drowsy-looking  honie 
Whose  easy  landlord  has  a  bustling  spouse: 
He,  if  he  like  you,  will  not  long  forego 
Some  bottle  deep  in  cobwebbed  dust  laid 

low. 
That,  since  the  War  we  used  to  call  tbe 

'Last,' 
Has  dozed  and  held  its  lang-eyne  memoM 

fast: 
From  him  exhales  that  Indian-«nmmer  air 
Of  hazy,  lazy  welcome  everywhere, 
While  with  her  toil  the  napery  is  white. 
The  china  dustless,' the  keen  knife-blsidei 

bright, 
Salt  dry  as  sand,  and  bread  that  seems  ti 

though 
'T  were  rather  searf  oam  baked  than  vulgtt 

dough. 
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**  In  our  swift  oonntry,  houses  trim  and 

white 
Are  pitched  like  tents,  the  lodging  of  a 

ni^ht; 
Each  on  its  bank  of  baked  turf  mounted 

high 
Perches  impatient  o'er  the  roadside  dry, 
While  the  wronged  landscape  coldly  stands 

aloof, 
Refusing  friendship  with  the  upstart  roof. 
Not  so  the  Eagle ;  on  a  grass-g^en  swell 
That  toward  the  south  with  sweet  conces- 
sions fell 
It  dwelt  retired,  and  half  had  grown  to  be 
As  aboriginal  as  rock  or  tree. 
It  nestled  close  to  earth,  and  seemed  to 

brood 
O'er  homely  thoughts  in  a  half-conscious 

mood, 
As  by  the  peat  that  rather  fades  than  bums 
The  smouldering  g^randam  nods  and  knits 

by  turns, 
Happy,  although  her  newest  news  were  old 
Ere  tiie  first  hostile    drum    at  Concord 

rolled. 
If  paint  it  e'er  had  known,  it  knew  no  more 
Tluin  yellow  lichens  spattered  thickly  o'er 
That  soft  lead-g^y,  less  dark  beneath  the 

eaves 
Which  the  slow  brush  of  wind  and  weather 

leaves. 
The  ample  roof  sloped  backward  to  the 

ground. 
And  vassal  lean-tos  gathered  thickly  round, 
Patched  on,  as  sire  or  son  had  felt  the  need. 
Like  chance  CTowths  sprouting  from  the 

old  roors  seed. 
Just  as  about  a  yellow-pine-tree  raring 
Its  rough-barked  darlings  in  a  filial  ring. 
But  the  great  chimney  was  the  central 

thought 
Whose   gravitation  through    the    duster 

wrought; 
For  't  is  not  styles  far-fetched  from  Greece 

or  Rome, 
But  just  the  Fireside,  that  can  make  a 

home; 
None  of  your  spindling  things  of  modem 

style. 
Like  pins  stuck  through  to  stay  the  card- 
built  pile, 
It  rose  broad   shouldered,   kindly,  debo- 
nair. 
Its  warm  breath  whitening  in  the  October 

air. 


While  on  its  front  a  heart  in  outline  showed 
The  place  it  filled  in  that  serene  abode. 

**  When  first  I  chanced  the  Eagle  to  ex- 
plore, 
Ezra  sat  listless  by  the  open  door; 
One  chair  careened  him  at  an  angle  meet. 
Another  nursed  his  hugely-slippered  feet; 
Upon  a  third  reposed  a  shirt-sleeved  arm. 
And  the  whole  man    diffused    tobacco's 

charm. 
*  Are  you  the  landlord  ? '    *  Wahl,  I  guess 

I  be,' 
Watching  the  smoke,  he  answered  leis- 
urely. 
He  was  a  stoutish  man,  and  through  the 

breast 
Of  his  loose  shirt  there  showed  a  brambly 

chest; 
Streaked  redly  as  a  wind-foreboding  mom, 
His  tanned  cheeks  curved  to  temples  closely 

shorn; 
CleaiMlmTed  he  was,  save  where  a  hedge 

01  gray 
Upon  his  brawny  throat  leaned  every  way 
About  an  Adam's-apple,  that  beneath 
Bulged  like  a  boulder  from  a  brambly  heath. 
The  Western  World's  true  child  and  nurs- 
ling he, 
Equipt  with  aptitudes  enough  for  three: 
No  eye  like  his  to  value  horse  or  cow. 
Or  gauge  the  contents  of  a  stack  or  mow; 
He  could  foretell  the  weather  at  a  word. 
He  knew  the  haunt  of  every  beast  and  bird. 
Or  where  a  two-pound  trout  was  sure  to  lie. 
Waiting  the  flutter  of  his  home-made  fly; 
Nay,  once    in   autumns  five,  he  had  the 

luck 
To  drop  at  fair-play  range    a  ten-tined 

buck; 
Of  sportsmen  true  he  favored  every  whim, 
But  never  cockney  found  a  g^ide  in  him; 
A  natural  man,  with  all  his  instincts  fresh. 
Not  buzzing  helpless  in  Reflection's  mesh, 
firm  on  its  feet  stood  his  broad-shouldered 

mind. 
As  bluffly  honest  as  a  northwest  wind; 
Hard-headed  and  soft-hearted,  you  'd  scarce 

meet 
A  kindlier    mixture  of  the    shrewd    and 

sweet; 
Grenerous  by  birth,  and  ill  at  saying  '  No,' 
Yet  in  a  bargain  he  was  all  men's  foe, 
Would  yield  no  inch  of  vantage  in  a  trade, 
And  give  away  ere  nightfall  all  he  made. 
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**  *  Can  I  have  lodging  here  ? '  onoe  more 

I  said. 
He  blew  a  whiff,  and,  leaning  back  his 

head, 
*  Yon  eome  a  piece  through  Bailey's  woods, 

I  s'pose, 
Acrost  a  bridge  where  a  big  swamp-oak 

grows  ? 
It  don't  grow,  neither;   it 's  ben  dead  ten 

year, 
Nor  th  ain't  a  livin'  creetnr,  fur  nor  near, 
Can  tell  wut  killed  it;  but  I  some  misdoubt 
'T  was  borers,  there 's  seoh  heaps  on  'em 

about. 
Yon  did  n'  chance  to  run  ag'inst  my  son, 
A  long,  slab-sided  youngster  with  a  gun  ? 
He  'd  oughto  ben  back  more  'n  an  hour 

ago, 
An'  brought  some  birds  to  dress  for  supper 

—  sho  I 
There  he  comes  now.    'Say,  Obed,  wut  ye 

got? 
(He  11  hev  some  upland  plover  like  as  not.) 
Wal,  them 's  real  nice  uns,  an  11  eat  A  1, 
Ef  I  can  stop  their  bein'  oveiMlone; 
Nothin'  riles  me  (I  pledge  my  fastin'  word) 
Like  cookin'  out  the  natur'  of  a  bird ; 
(Obed,  you  pick  'em  out  o'  sight  an'  sound, 
lour  ma'am  don't  love  no  feathers  duttrin' 

round;) 
Jes'  scare  'em  with  the  coals,  — thet  's  my 

idee.' 
Then,  turning  suddenly  about  on  me, 
<Wal,  Square,  I  g^ess  so.    Callilate   to 

stay? 
1 11  ask  Mis'  Weeks;  'bout  ihet  it 's  hem  to 

say.' 

''Well,  there  I    lingered    all    October 

through. 
In  that  sweet  atmosphere  of  hazy  blue. 
So  leisurely,  so  soothing,  so  forgiving. 
That  sometimes  makes  New  England  fit 

for  living. 
I  watched  the  landscape,  erst  so  granite 

glum. 
Bloom  like  the  south  side  of  a  ripening 

plum. 
And  each  rock-maple  on  the  hillside  make 
His  ten  days'  sunset  doubled  in  the  lake; 
The  very  stone  walls  draggling  up  the  hUls 
Seemed    touched,  and  wavered    in   their 

roundhead  wills. 
Ah  f  there  's  a  deal  of  sugar  in  the  sun  f 
Tap  me  in  Indian  sunmier,  I  should  run 


A  juice  to  make  rock-eandy  of,  —  bat  then 
We  get  such  weather  scarce  one  year  in 
ten. 

"  There  was  a  parlor  in  the  hoose,  a  room 
To  make  you  shudder  with  its  prudish 

gloom. 
The  furniture  stood  round  with  such  an  air. 
There   seemed  an    old   maid's   ghost   in 

every  chair. 
Which  looked  as  it  had  scattled  to  iti 

place 
And  pidled  extempore  a  Sunday  face, 
Too  smugly  proper  for  a  world  of  sin. 
Like  boys  on  whom  the  minister  oomes  in. 
The  table,  fronting  you  with  icy  stare. 
Strove  to  look  witless  that  its  legs  were 

bare, 
While  the  black  sofa  with  its  horse-hair 

paU 
Gloomed  like  a  bier  for  Comfort's  funenL 
Each  piece  appeared  to  do  its  chilly  best 
To  seem  an  utter  stranger  to  the  rest. 
As  if  acquaintanceship  were  deadly  sin, 
Like  Britons  meetine  in  a  foreign  inn. 
Two  portraits  graced  the  wall  in  grimmest 

truth, 
Mister  and  Mistress  W.  in  their  youth,  — 
New  England  youth,  that  aeems  a  sort  of 

pill. 
Half  wish-I-dared,  half  Edwards  on  the 

wm, 

Bitter  to  swallow,  and  which  leaves  a  trice 

Of  Calvinistic  colic  on  the  face. 

Between  them,  o'er  the  mantel,  hung  in 

state 
Solomon's  temple,  done  in  copperplate; 
Invention  pure,  but  meant,  we  may  pr^ 

sume. 
To  give  some  Scripture  sanction  to  the 

room. 
Facing  this  last,  two  samplers  you  might 

see. 
Each,  with  its  urn  and  stiffly-weeping  tree. 
Devoted  to  some  memory  long  ago 
More  faded  than  their  lines  of  worsted  woe; 
Cut  paper  decked  their  frames  against  the 

flies. 
Though  none  e'er  d^ed  an  entrance  who 

were  wise. 
And  bushed  asparagus  in  fading  green 
Added  its  shiver  to  the  finmklin  Sean. 

<<When  first  arrived,  I  chilled  a  half- 
hour  there. 
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Kor  dared  deflower  with  use  a  single  chair; 
I  caaght  no  cold,  yet  flying  pains  could  find 
For  weeks  in  me,  —  a  rheumatism  of  mind. 
One  thing    alone    imprisoned   there   had 

power 
To  hold  me  in  the  place  that  long  half- 
hour: 
A  scutcheon  this,  a  helm-surmounted  shield, 
Three  grifi&ns  argent  on  a  sable  field; 
A  relic  of  the  shipwrecked  past  was  here, 
And  Ezra  held  some  Old-World  lumber 

dear. 
Nay,  do  not  smile;  I  love  this  kind  of  thing, 
These  cooped  traditions  with  a  broken  wing, 
This  freehold  nook  in  Fancy's  pipe-blown 

baU, 
This  less  than  nothing  that  is  more  than 

aUI 
Have  I  not  seen  sweet  natures  kept  alive 
Amid  the  humdrum  of  your  business  hive. 
Undowered    spinsters    shielded    from   all 

harms, 
By  airy  incomes  from  a  coat  of  arms  ?  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  his  features 
took 
The  flitting  sweetness  of  that  inward  look 
I  hinted  at  before;  but,  scarcely  seen. 
It  shrank  for  shelter  'neath  his  harder  mien. 
And,  rapping  his  black  pipe  of  ashes  clear. 
He  went  on  with  a  self -derisive  sneer: 
**  No  doubt  we  make  a  part  of  God's  de- 
sign. 
And  break  the  forest-path  for  feet  divine; 
To  furnish  foothold  for  this  gfrand  prevision 
Is  good,  and  yet  —  to  be  the  mere  transi- 
tion. 
That,  you  will  say,  is  also  good,  though  I 
Scarce  like  to  feed  the  ogre  By-and-by. 
Baw  edges  rasp  my  nerves;  my  taste  is 

wooed 
By  things  that  are,  not  going  to  be,  good. 
Though  were  I  what  I  £eamed  two  lustz^s 

gone, 
I  'd  stay  to  help  the  Consummation  on. 
Whether  a  new  Rome  than  the  old  more 

fair, 
Or  a  deadflat  of  rascal-ruled  despair; 
But  my  skull  somehow  never  clos€»d  the 

suture 
That  seems  to  knit  yours  firmly  with  the 

future, 
So  you  11  excuse  me  if  I  'm  sometimes  fain 
To  tie  the  Past's  warm  nightcap  o'er  my 
brain; 


I 'm  quite  aware  'tis  not  in  fashion  here. 
But  then    your    northeast  winds  are    to 
severe! 

^Bnt  to  my  story:  though  'tis  truly 
naught 

But  a  few  hints  in  Memory's  sketchbook 
caught, 

And  which  may  claim  a  value  on  the  score 

Of  calling  back  some  scenery  now  no  more. 

Shall  I  confess  ?    The  tavern's  only  Lar 

Seemed  (be  not  shocked  I)  its  homely-fea- 
tured bar. 

Here  dozed  a  fire  of  beechen  logs,  that  bred 

Strange  fancies  in  its  embers  golden-red. 

And  nursed  the  loggerhead  whose  hissing 
dip. 

Timed  by  nice  instinct,  creamed  the  mug 
of  flip 

That  made  from  mouth  to  mouth  its  genial 
round. 

Nor  left  one  nature  wholly  winter-bound; 

Hence  dropt  the  tinkling  coal  all  mellow- 
ripe 

For  Uncle  Reuben's  talk-extinguished  pipe; 

Hence  rayed  the  heat,  as  from  an  indoor 
sun. 

That  wooed  forth  many  a  shoot  of  rustic 
fun. 

Here  Ezra  ruled  as  king  by  right  divine; 

No  other  face  had  such  a  wholesome  shiney 

No  laugh  like  his  so  full  of  honest  cheer; 

Above  the  rest  it  crowed  like  Chanticleer. 

''In  this  one  room  his  dame  you  never 

saw, 
Where  reigned  by  custom  old  a  Salic  law; 
Here  coatless  lolled  he  on  his  throne  of  oak, 
And  every  tongue  paused  midway  if  he 

spoke. 
Due  mirth  he  loved,  yet  was  his  sway  severe; 
No  blear-eyed  driveller  got  his  stagger 

here; 
'  Measure  was  happiness;  who  wanted  more. 
Must  buy  his  ruin  at  the  Deacon's  store;' 
None  but  his  lodgers  after  ten  could  stay. 
Nor  after  nine  on  eves  of  Sabbath-day. 
He  had  his  favorites  and  his  pensioners, 
The  same  that  gypsy  Nature  owns  for  hers: 
LfOose-ended  souls,  whose  skills  bring  scanty 

gold, 
And  whom  the  poor-house  catches  when 

they're  old; 
Rude  country-minstrels,  men  who  doctor 

kiney 
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Or  graft,  and,  out  of  scions  ten,  save  nine; 
Creatures  of  genius  they,  but  never  meant 
To  keep  step  with  the  civic  regiment. 
These  Ezra  welcomed,  feeling  in  his  mind 
Perhaps  some  motions  of  the  vagrant  kind; 
These  paid  no  money,  yet  for  them  he  drew 
Special  Jamaica  from  a  tap  they  knew, 
^dy  for  their  feelings,  chalked  behind  the 

door 
With  solenm  face  a  visionarv  score. 
This  thawed  to  life   in  Uncle  Reuben's 

throat 
A  torpid  shoal  of  jest  and  anecdote. 
Like  those  queer  fish  that  doze  the  droughts 

away. 
And  wait  for  moisture,  wrapped  in  sun- 
baked clay; 
This  warmed  the  one-eyed  fiddler  to  his 

task. 
Perched  in  the  comer  on  an  empty  cask. 
By  whose  shrill  art  rapt  suddenly,  some 

boor 
Rattled  a  double-shuffle  on  the  floor; 
*  Hull's  Victory '  was,  indeed,  the  favorite 

air. 
Though    'Yankee    Doodle'    claimed    its 

proper  share. 

**  'T  was   there   I    caught   from   Uncle 
Reuben's  lips. 
In  dribbling  monologue  'twixt  whiffs  and 

sips, 
The  story  I  so  long  have  tried  to  tell ; 
The  humor  coarse,  the  persons  common,  — 

well. 
From  Nature  only  do  I  love  to  paint. 
Whether  she  send  a  satyr  or  a  saint; 
To  me  Sincerity 's  the  one  thing  good, 
Soiled  though  she  be  and  lost  to  maiden- 
hood. 
Quompegan  is  a  town  some  ten  miles  south 
From  Jethro,  at  Nagumscot  river-mouth, 
A  seaport  town,  and  makes  its  title  good 
With  lumber  and  dried  fish  and  eastern 

wood. 
Here  Deacon  Bitters  dwelt  and  kept  the 

Store, 
The  richest  man  for  many  a  mile  of  shore; 
In  little  less  than  everything  dealt  he. 
From  meeting-houses  to  a  chest  of  tea; 
So  dextrous  therewithal  a  flint  to  skin. 
He  could  make  profit  on  a  single  pin ; 
In  business  strict,  to  bring  the  balance  true 
He  had  been  known  to  bite  a  fig  in  two. 
And  change  a  board-nail  for  a  shingle-naiL 


All  that  he  had  he  ready  held  for  sale. 
His  house,  his  tomb,  whate'er  the  law  allows, 
And  he  had  gladly  parted  with  his  spouse. 
His  one  ambition  still  to  get  and  get. 
He  would  arrest  your  very  ghost  for  debt 
His  store  looked  righteous,  should  the  Pk^ 

son  come. 
But  in  a  dark  back-room  he  peddled  mm. 
And  eased  Ma'am  Conscienoe,  if  she  e'er 

would  scold, 
By  christening  it  with  water  ere  he  sold. 
A  small,  dry  man  he  was,  who  wore  a  queue, 
And  one  white  neckcloth  all  the  week-dajt 

through,  — 
On  Monday  white,  by  Saturday  as  dun 
As  that  worn  homeward  by  the  prodigal  soil 
His  frosted    earlocks,  striped  with  foxj 

brown. 
Were  braided  up  to  hide  a  desert  crown; 
His  coat  was  brownish,  black  periiaps  of 

yore; 
In  summer-time  a  banyan  loose  he  wore; 
His  trousers  short,  through  many  a  season 

true. 
Made  no  pretence  to  hide  his  stockings  blue; 
A  waistcoat  buff  his  chief  adornment  was, 
Its  porcelain  buttons  rimmed  with  dusl^ 

brass. 
A  deacon  he,  you  saw  it  in  eaoh  limb. 
And  well  he  Imew  to  deaoonroff  a  hymn. 
Or  lead  the  choir  through  all  its  wandering 

woes 
With  voice   that  gathered  unction  in  his 

nose. 
Wherein  a  constant  snuffle  you  might  hear, 
As  if  with  him  't  were  winter  all  the  year. 
At  pew-head  sat  he  with  decorous  pains. 
In  sermon-time  could  foot  his  weekly  gains, 
Or,  with  closed  eyes  and  heaven-abstracted 

air, 
Could  plan  a  new  investment    in   loog- 

prayer. 
A  pious  man,  and  thrifty  too,  he  made 
The  psalms  and  prophets  partners  in  his 

trade. 
And  in  his  orthodoxy  straitened  more 
As  it  enlarged  the  business  at  his  store; 
He  honored    Moses,  but,  when   gain  he 

planned. 
Had  his  own  notion  of  the  Promised  Land. 

*^  Soon  as  the  winter  made  the  sledding 
good. 
From  rar  aroond  the  farmers  hanled  him 
wood. 
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Fox  all  the  tniiio  bad  gathered  'ueath  his 

thumb. 
Ue  paid  is  grocerieB   and  New  Etiglaud 


MaJdiig    two    profits    with    a 

Cheap  all  be  bought,  and  all  be  paid  with 

With  bis  own  meta-nand  measuriug  ever; 

lo«d, 
Each    Bumehow   had    dimioisbed    on    the 

An  houust  i^urd  iu  Jethro  still  would  fail 
By  a,  good  foot  upon  the  Deacon's  scale, 
■     '  ■  3  abate  tbe  price,  his  gimlet 


, ,«?« 


Would  pierce  to  cat-sticks  that 

coald  spv ; 
Yet  none  dared   grumble,  for  no  farmer 

Bat  New  Year  found  tiim  in  tbe  Deacon's 

debt. 


"While  the  first 
feet, 
1  drawled  creaking  down  Quompe- 


gan  si 


K  was  mealy 

ug  down  Qu. 

eighod  down  the  grind- 


Two  cords  of  oak 

And  corostalk  fodder  rustled  overhead; 
The   oxen's   muzzles,   as   they  shouldered 

through, 
Were  silver-fringed;  the  driver's  own  was 

Aa  the  coarse  frock  that  swung  below  bis 

Behind  his  load  for  sbcltifr  waded  he; 
Ilis  tsltteticd  bands  now  on  his  chest  he 

Now  stninped  the  stiffened  cowhides  of  his 

feet, 
Hiisbed   a.1   a   ghost's;    his   armpit   scarce 

could  hold 
Tbe  walnut  whipstock  slippery-bright  with 

What  wonder  if,  the  tavern  as  ho  past, 
Hb   looked    and   longed,   and    stnjed   his 

beasts  at  last, 
Who  patient  stood  and  veiled  themselves 


While  he   explored  the  bar-n 


ruddy 


"'Before  tbe  fire,  ia  want  of  thought 


There  sat  a  brother  -  townsman   weather- 
bound: 
A  sturdy  churl,  crisp-headed,  bristly-eared, 
Red  as  a  pepper;  'twiit  coarse  brows  and 

His  eyes  lay  ambushed,  on  the  watch  for 

Clear,  gray,  and  glittering  like  two  bay- 
edged  pools; 
A  shifty  creature,  with  a  turn  for  fun, 
Could   swap   a    poor  horse    for   a   better 


To  him   tbe   in-comer,  '  Perez,  how  d'  ye 

do?' 
■  Jest   as  I  'm   tnind   to,   Obed ;   how   do 

you  ? ' 
Then,  bta  eyes  twinkling  such  swift  gleams 

Along  the  levelled  barrel  of  a  gnn 
Brought   to   his   shoulder   by  a   man   you 

Will  bring  his  game  down,  he  continued, 

'So, 
I  s'poae  you  're  hanlin'  wood  7   But  you  're 

too  late; 
Tbe  Deacon  's  off;  Old  Splitfoot  could  n't 

He  made  a  bee-line  laf'  night  in  the  storm 
To  where  be  won't  need  wood  to  keep  him 

'Fore    this   he's   treasurer   of   a   fund   to 


Young  imps  as  missionaries;  hopes  to  gain 
That  way  a  contract  that  he  has  in  view 
For  fireproof  pitchforks  of  a  puttern  new. 
It  must  have   tickled  him,  all  drawhacki 

To  think  be  stuck  the  Old  One  in  a  trade; 
His    soul,  to  start  with,  was  n't  worth   a 


And  all  he  'd   left  'ould  hardly  s 


>  to 


"  By  this  time  Obed  had  his  wits  thawed. 
out,  ■■ 

And,  looking  at  the  other  half  in  doubt,  i 
Took  off  his   foi-skin  cap   to  scratch  f 

Donned  itagain,and  drawled  forth,  '  AMJ 

he  'fl  dead  ?  ' 
'  Jesao;  he  's  dead  and  t'  other  d  that  C 
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With  folkfl  that  never  love  a  thing  bat 

dollars. 
He  pulled  up  stakes  last  evening,  fair  and 

square. 
And  ever  since  there 's  been  a  row  Down 

There. 
The  minute  the  old  chap  arrived,  you  see^ 
Comes  the  Boss-devil  to  him,  and  says 

he, 
«  What  are  yon  good  at  ?    Little  enough, 

I  fear; 
We  callilate  to  make  folks  useful  here." 
**  Well,"  says  old  Bitters,  '<  I  expect  I  can 
Scale  a  fair  load  of  wood  with  e^r  a  man." 
''Wood  we  don't   deal  in;    but  perhaps 

you  'U  suit. 
Because  we  buy  our  brimstone  by  the  foot: 
Here,  take  this  measurin'-rod,  as  smooth  as 

sin. 
And  keep  a  reokonin'  of  what  loads  comes 

in. 
Ton  H  not  want  business,  for  we  need  a 

lot 
To  keep  the  Yankees  that  yon  send  us 

hot; 
At  firin'  up  they  're  barely  half  as  spry 
As  Spaniards  or  Italians,  though  they  're 

dry; 
At  first  we  have  to  let  the  draught  on 

stronger. 
But,  heat  'em  through,  they  seem  to  hold 

it  longer." 

'''Bitters  he  took  the  rod,  and  pretty 
soon 

A  teamster  comes,  whistling  an  ex-psalm 
tune. 

A  likelier  chap  you  would  n't  ask  to  see. 

No  different,  but  his  limp,  from  you  or 
me  *  — 

'  No  different,  Perez !  Don't  your  mem- 
ory fail? 

Why,  where  in  thunder  was  his  horns  and 
tail?' 

'  They  're  only  worn  by  some  old-fashioned 
pokes; 

They  mostly  aim  at  looking  just  like  folks. 

Sech  things  are  scarce  as  queues  and  top- 
boots  here; 

'T  would  spoil  their  usefulness  to  look  too 
queer. 

Ef  you  could  always  know  'em  when  they 
come. 

They'd  get  no  purehase  on  you:  now  be 
mum. 


On  come  the    teamster,  smart  as  Davy 

Crockett, 
Jinfi^lin'  the  red-hot  coppers  in  his  pocket, 
And  clost  behind,  ('t  was  gold-dust,  yoa  'd 

ha'  sworn,) 
A  load  of  sulphur  yallower  'n  seed-corn; 
To  see  it  wasted  as  it  is  Down  There 
Would  make  a  Friction-Match  Co.  tear  its 

hair ! 
"Hold    on!"  says    Bitters,  "stop   right 

where  you  be; 
You  can't  go  m  athout  a  pass  from  me." 
"All   righV'  says    t'  oUier,   "only   step 

round  smart; 
I  must  be  home  by  noon-time  with  the 

cart." 
Bitters  eoes  round  it  sharp-eyed  as  a  lat, 
Then  with  a  scrap  of  paper  on  his  hat 
Pretends  to  cipher.     "  By  the  public  stafE, 
That  load  scarce  rises  twelve  foot  and  a 

half." 
*'  There 's  fourteen  foot  and  oTer,"  says  the 

driver, 
"Worth  twenty  dollars,  ef  it  's  worth  a 

stiver; 
Grood  fourth-proof  brimstone,  that  11  make 

'em  squirm,  — 
I  leave  it  to  the  Headman  of  the  firm; 
After  we  masure  it,  we  always  lay 
Some  on  to  allow  for  settlin'  by  the  way. 
Imp  and  full-grown,  I've  carted  sulphur 

here, 
And  g^'n  fair  satisfaction,  thirty  year." 
With  that  they  fell  to  quarrellin'  so  loud 
That  in  five  minutes  they  had  drawed  a 

crowd, 
And  afore  long  the  Boss,  who  heard  the 

row, 
Comes  elbowin'  in  with  "  What 's  to  pay 

here  now  ?  " 
Both  parties  heard,  the  measnrin'-rod  he 

takes. 
And  of  the  load  a  careful  survey  makes. 
"  Sence  I  have  bossed  the  business  here,** 

says  he, 
"  No  fairer  load  was  ever  seen  by  me." 
Then,  tumin'  to  the  Deacon,  "  xou  mean 

cus. 
None  of  your  old  Quompegan  tricks  with 

us ! 
They  won't  do  here:    we  Ve  plain  ddf 

fashioned  folks. 
And  don't  quite  understand  that  kind  o' 

jokes. 
I  know  this  teamster^  and  his  paatoe  himi 
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And  the  hacd-workiug  Mrs.  D.  that  bore 

He  would  n't  soil  his  conscience  with  a  lie, 
Though   he   might   get   the   custoio-house 

thereby. 
Here,  conatahle,  take  Bitters  hj  the  queue. 
And  clap  him  into  furoai-e  ninety-two. 
And  try  this   brimstone   on   hiiu;  if   he  's 

He  '11  find  the  maaure  honest  afore  night. 
He  is  u't  worth  bis  fuel,  and  I  '11  bet 
The  parish  oven  has  to  lake  him  jet  I " ' 

"  This  is  mj  tale,  heard  twenty  years 
ago 

From  Unele  Reuben,  sa  the  logs  burned 
low. 

Touohing  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  that 
bloom 

That  makes  a  rose's  calyx  of  a  room. 

I  could  not  give  hia  language,  where- 
through ran 

The  gamy  Davor  of  the  booklesA  man 

Who  shapes  a  word  before  the  fancy  cools. 

As  lonely  Crusoe  improvised  his  tools. 

I  liked  the  tale,  —  't  was  Like  so  many  told 

By  RutebeuE  and  his  brother  Trouv^res 
bold  J 

Nor    were    the   hearers    much    unlike   to 

Men  unsophisticate,  rude-nerved  as  bears. 
Ezra  is  gone  aud  his  large-hearted  kind. 
The  landlords  of  the  hospitable  mind; 
Good  Warriner  of  Springfleld  was  the  last; 
An  inn  is  now  a  vision  of  the  past; 
One  yet-surviving  host  my  mind  recalls,  — 
Tou   11   find   him   if  you  go  to   Trenton 
Falls." 


When  wise  Minerva  still  was  young 

And  just  the  least  roiuantic, 
Soon  aAer  from  Jove's  head  she  flung 

That  preternatural  antic, 
"T  is  said,  to  keep  from  idleness 

Or  flirting,  those  twin  curses, 
She  spent  her  leisure,  more  or  less, 

'q  writing  po -,  uo,  verses. 


I  to  rhyme  withyiif 


A  kind  liar  did  not  tany; 
13ke  metre,  too,  was  regular 
I  Ai  sahoolboy's  dot  and  cuiy; 


i  plume,  ^^^H 

rgums  ^^^ 

t  tenses,  I 


And  full  they  were  of  pious 
So  ertra-HQ  per- moral,  — 

For  Bucking  Virtue's  tendei 
Most  tooth-enticing  coral. 


A  clean,  fair  copy  she  prepares, 

Makes  sure  of  moods  and  tenses. 
With  her  omtd  hand,  —  for  prudence  eporea 

Complete,  and  tied  with  ribbons  proud. 

She  hinted  soon  how  cosy  a 
Treat  it  would  be  to  read  them  loud 

After  next  day's  Ambrosia. 

The  Gods  thought  not  it  wonld  amuse 

So  much  as  Homer's  Odyssees, 
But  could  not  very  well  refuse 

The  properest  of  Goddesses; 
So  all  sat  roimd  iu  attitudes 

Of  various  dejection. 
As  with  a  hem!  the  queen  of  prudea 

Began  her  grave  prelection. 

At    the     first    pause    Zens    Mid,    "  Well 

I  mean  —  ask  Phabus,  —  he  kuowa." 
Says  Fbfebus,  ■ '  Zounds  I  a  wolf  'b  among 

Admetus's  merinos  I 
Fine  I  very  fine  t  but  I  must  go; 

They  stand  in  need  of  mc  there; 
Excuse  mo  J  "  snatched  his  stick,  and  so 

Plunged  down  the  ghiddened  ether. 

With  the  next  gap.  Mars  said,  "  For  me 

Don't  wait,  —  naught  could  be  finer. 
But  I  'm  engaged  at  half  past  three,  — 

A  fight  in  Asia  Minor  I  " 
Then  VennB  lisped,  "  I  'm  sorely  tried, 

These  duty-calls  ore  vip'rons; 
But  I  musf  go;  I  have  a  bride 

To  see  about  in  Cyprus." 

Then  Bacchus,  —  "I  must  say  good-by. 

Although  my  peace  it  jeopards; 
I  meet  «  man  at  tour,  to  try 

A  well-broke  pair  of  leopards." 
His  words  woke  Hermes.     "  Ah  I "  he  said, 

"  I  »o  love  moral  theses  I " 
Then  winked  at  Hebe,  who  turned  red 

And  smoothed  her  apron's  creasea. 

Just  then  Zeus  snored,  —  the  Eagle  ■ 

His  head  the  wing  from  under; 
Zens  snored, — o'er  startled  Greece 
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The  manj-volomed  thunder. 
Some  augurs  counted  nine,  some,  ten; 

Some  said  't  was  war,  some,  famine. 
And  all,  that  other-minded  men 

Would  get  a  precious  — — . 

Frond  Pallas  sighed,  *'  It  will  not  do; 

Against  the  Muse  I  've  sinned,  oh  1  ** 
And  her  torn  rhymes  sent  flying  through 

Olympus's  back  window. 
Then,  packing  up  a  peplus  clean. 

She  took  the  soortest  path  thenee, 
And  opened,  with  a  mind  serene, 

A  Sunday-school  in  Athens. 

The  verses  ?    Some  in  ocean  swilled. 

Killed  every  fish  that  bit  to  'em; 
Some  Galen  caught,  and,  when  distilled, 

Found  morphine  the  residuum ; 
But  some  that  rotted  on  the  earth 

Sprang  up  again  in  copies, 
And  eave  two  strong  narcotics  birth, 

Didactic  verse  and  poppies. 

Tears  after,  when  a  poet  asked 

The  Goddess's  opinion. 
As  one  whose  soul  its  wing^  had  tasked 

In  Art's  clear-aired  dominion, 
''  Discriminate,"  she  said,  "  betimes; 

The  Muse  is  unforgiving; 
Put  all  your  beauty  in  your  rhvmes. 

Your  morals  in  your  living.' 


THE   FLYING  DUTCHMAN 

This  poem  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  for 
January,  1868^  and  Lowell's  own  criticism  on 
it  is  frank.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Thayer :  '^  You 
will  find  some  verses  of  mine  in  the  next  At- 
lantiCy  the  conceptioD  of  which  tickles  me  — 
but  half  spoiled  (and  in  verse  half  is  more 
than  whole)  in  the  writing ;  "  and  in  a  similar 
vein  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fields,  the  editor :  **  The 
trouble  with  The  Flying  Dutchman  is  not  in 
what  I  left  out,  but  in  what  I  could  n*t  get  in. 
Let  us  be  honest  with  each  other,  my  dear 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  if  we  can't  be  with  any- 
body else.  The  conception  of  the  venes  is 
good ;  the  verses  are  bad." 

Don't  believe  in  the  Flying  Dutchman  ? 

I  've  known  the  fellow  for  years; 
My  button  I  've  wrenched  from  his  datoh, 


I  ahndder  whoneror  lie  ntin  I 


He 's  a  Rip  van  Winkle  skipper, 
A  Wandering  Jew  of  the  sea. 

Who  sails  his  bedevilled  old  clipper 
In  the  wind's  eye,  straight  as  a  bee. 

Back  topsails  I  you  can't  escape  him; 

The  man-ropes  stretch  with  his  weight, 
And  the  queerest  old  t<^^ries  drape  him, 

The  Lord  knows  how  long  out  of  date  1 

Like  a  long-disembodied  idea, 
(A  kind  of  ghost  plentiful  now,) 

He  stands  there;  you  fancy  you  see  a 
Coeval  of  Teniers  or  Douw. 

He  greets  you  ;  would  have  yon  take  let- 
ters: 

You  scan  the  addresses  with  dread. 
While  he  mutters  his  donnen  and  toeOert,  — 

They  're  all  from  the  dead  to  the  dead  1 

You  seem  taking  time  for  reflection. 
But  the  heart  fills  your  throat  with  a 
jam. 

As  yon  spell  in  each  faded  direction 
An  ominous  ending  in  dam. 

Am  I  tagging  my  rhymes  to  a  legend  ? 
That  were    changing    green  turtle  to 
mock: 
No,  thank  yon  I    I  've  found  out  which 
wedge-end 
Is  meant  for  the  head  of  a  Uock. 

The  fellow  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
Plays  the  old  Skipper's  part  here  oo 
shore, 

And  sticks  like  a  burr,  till  he  finds  I 
Have  got  just  the  gauge  of  his  bore. 

This  postman  'twixt  one  ghost  and  t'  other. 
With  last  dates  that  smell  of  the  mould, 

I  have  met  him  (O  man  and  brother. 
Forgive  me  1)  in  azure  and  gold. 

In  the  pulpit  I  've  known  of  his  preachings 
Out  of  hearing  behind  the  time. 

Some  statement  of  Balaam's  impeaching, 
Giving  Eve  a  due  sense  of  her  crime. 

I  have  seen  him  some  poor  ancient  thnsb* 
ing 

Into  something  (God  save  na  I)  more  diy, 
With  the  Water  <^  Life  itself  washing 

The  life  out  of  earth,  se%  and  sky. 
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O  dread  fellow-mortal,  get  newer 

Despatches  to  carry,  or  none  I 
We  're  as  quick  as  the  Greek  and  the  Jew 
were 

At  knowing  a  loaf  from  a  stone. 

Till  the  conriers  of  God  fail  in  duty, 
We  sha'n't  ask  a  mummy  for  news. 

Nor  sate  the  soul's  hunger  for  beauty 
With  your  drawings  from  casts  of  a 
Muse. 


CREDIDIMUS   JOVEM   REGNARE 

O  DAYS  endeared  to  every  Muse, 
When  nobody  had  any  Views, 
Nor,  while  the  cloudscape  of  his  mind 
By  every  breeze  was  new  designed. 
Insisted  all  the  world  should  see 
Camels  or  whales  where  none  there  be  1 

0  happy  days,  when  men  received 
From  sire  to  son  what  all  believed, 
And  left  the  other  world  in  bliss, 
Too  busy  with  bedevilling  this  1 

Beset  by  doubts  of  every  breed 
In  the  last  bastion  of  my  creed. 
With  shot  and  shell  for  Sabbath-chime, 

1  watch  the  storming-party  climb, 
Panting  (their  prey  in  easy  reach), 

To  pour  triumphant  through  the  breach 
In  walls  that  shed  like  snowflakes  tons 
Of  missiles  from  old-fashioned  guns, 
But  crumble  'neath  the  storm  that  pours 
All  day  and  night  from  bigger  bores. 
There,  as  I  hopeless  watch  and  wait 
The  last  life-crushing  coil  of  Fate, 
Despair  finds  solace  m  the  praise 
Of  those  serene  dawn-rosy  days 
Ere  microscopes  had  made  us  heirs  <-\ 
To  large  estates  of  doubts  and  snares, 
By  proving  that  the  title-deeds, 
Once  all-sufficient  for  men's  needs. 
Are  palimpsests  that  scarce  disguise 
The  tracings  of  still  earlier  lies, 
Themselves  as  surelv  written  o'er 
An  older  fib  erased  before. 

So  from  these  days  I  fly  to  those 
That  in  the  landlocked  Past  repose. 
Where  no  rude  wind  of  doctrine  shakes 
From     bloom -flushed    boughs     untimely 

flakes; 
Where  morning's  eyes  see  nothing  strange, 


No  crude  perplexity  of  change. 

And  morrows  trip  alons^  their  ways 

Secure  as  happy  yesterdays. 

Then  there  were  rulers  who  could  trace 

Through  heroes  up  to  gods  their  race, 

Pledged  to  fair  fame  and  noble  use 

By  veins  from  Odin  filled  or  Zeus, 

And  under  bonds  to  keep  divine 

The  praise  of  a  celestial  line. 

Then  priests  could  pile  the  altar's  sods. 

With  whom  gods  spake  as  they  with  g^s, 

And  everywhere  from  haunted  earth 

Broke  springs  of  wonder,  that  had  birth 

In  depths  divine  beyond  the  ken 

And  fatal  scrutiny  of  men; 

Then  hills  and  groves  and    streams  and 


seas 


Thrilled  with  immortal  presences. 

Not  too  ethereal  for  the  scope 

Of  human  passion's  dream  or  hope. 

Now  Pan  at  last  is  surely  dead, 

And  King  No-Credit  reigns  instead. 

Whose  officers,  morosely  strict. 

Poor  Fancy's  tenantry  evict. 

Chase  the  last  Genius  from  the  door, 

And  nothing  dances  any  more. 

Nothing  ?     Ah,  yes,  our  tables  do, 

Drumming  the  Old  One's  own  tattoo. 

And,  if  the  oracles  are  dumb, 

Have  we  not  mediums  ?     Why  be  glum  ? 

Fly  thither  ?    Why,  the  very  air 

Is  full  of  hindrance  and  despair  1 

Fly  thither  ?     But  I  cannot  fly;  -^ 

My  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try,  ^ 

Each  Liliputian,  but,  combined. 

Potent  a  giant's  limbs  to  bind. 

This  world  and  that  are  growing  dark;  ^-. 

A  huge  interrogation  mark,  —  - 

The  Devil's  crook  episcopal, 

Still  borne  before  him  since  the  Fall, 

Blackens  with  its  ill-omened  sign 

The  old  blue  heaven  of  faith  benign.  — 

Whence  ?  Whither  ?  Wherefore  ?  How  ? 

Which?    Why? 
All  ask  at  once,  all  wait  reply. 
Men  feel  old  systems  cracking  under  'em; 
Life  saddens  to  a  mere  conundrum    . 
Which  once  Religion  solved,  but  she 
Has  lost  —  has  Science  found  ?  —  the  key. , 

What  was  snow-bearded  Odin,  trow, 

The  mighty  hunter  long  ago. 

Whose  horn  and  hounds  the  peasant  hears 
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Still  when    the  NorthlighU    ihake  their 

spean  7 
BoieiiM  uath  answen  twain,  I  Ve  heard; 
Cbootie  which  you  will,  nor  hope  a  third; 
Whiobever  box  the  truth  be  stowed  in, 
Tliere  'i  not  a  iliver  left  of  Odin. 
Kitber  he  waa  a  pinohbrowed  thing. 
With  icaroely  wit  a  itone  to  fling, 
A  creature  both  in  lize  and  ihape 
Nearer  than  we  are  to  the  ape. 
Who  hung  lublime  with  brat  and  spoiue 
By  tail  prehensile  from  the  boughs, 
And,  happier  than  his  maimed  descendants. 
The  culture-curtailed  tnde^ndents. 
Could  pluck  his  cherries  with  both  paws, 
And  stuff  with  both  his  big-boned  jaws; 
Or  else  the  core  his  name  enveloped 
Was  from  a  solar  myth  developed. 
Which,  hunted  to  its  primal  shoot. 
Takes  refuge  in  a  Sanskrit  root. 
Thereby  to  instant  death  explaining 
Tbe  little  poetry  remaining. 

Try  it  with  Zeus,  *t  is  just  the  same; 
The  thing  evades,  we  hug  a  name; 
Nay,  scarcely  that,  —  perhaps  a  vapor 
Born  of  some  atmospheric  caper. 
All  Lempriere's  fables  blur  together 
la  cloudy  symbols  of  the  weather. 
And  Anhrodite  rose  from  frothy  seas 
But  to  illustrate  such  hvpotheses. 
With  years  enough  behind  his  back, 
Lincoln  will  take  the  selfsame  track. 
And  prove,  hulled  fairlv  to  the  cob, 
A  mere  vagary  of  Old  Wob. 
Give  the  right  man  a  solar  myth. 
And  he  *11  confute  the  sun  therewith. 

Tbey  make  things  admirably  plain. 
But  t'^ie  hai\l  question  tciU  remain: 
If  \\iie  hy}K>the&is  you  lose, 
An^^ther  in  its  pla<«  you  choose. 
But*  your  fsuih  fi^kDe,  O  man  and  brother, 
WIk^sc  *h\^^  $)vul  f  umbh  yxHDi  another  ? 
One  that  will  wa&h,  I  mean,  and  wear. 
And  wrap  us  warmly  fr«>m  despair  ? 
\N*hile  thi?T  ai>?  clearing  up  oar  pnziles. 
And  elappan^  prophylaetie  muizles 
On  the  AvWod's  hounds  that  sniff 
Our  derioos  track  xhroojch  But  and  If. 
Would  they  *d  explain  away  the  Devil 
And  other  fact»  tlua  woe^'kei^p  level. 
Bat  rti«  Keoeash  oar  fe«pc  or  fslU 
A  Tyy'liit:^  ship's  deck  in  a  rale  ! 


.^ 


A  mere  subjective  synt 

A  doll,  stuffed  out  with  hopes  and  fears, 

Too  homely  for  us  pretty  dears. 

Who  want  one  that  conviction  canies. 

Last  make  of  London  or  of  Paris. 

He  gone,  I  felt  a  moment's  spasm. 

But  calmed  myself  with  Protoplasm, 

A  finer  name,  and,  what  is  more. 

As  enigmatic  as  before; 

Greek,  too,  and  sure  to  fill  with  ease 

Minds  caught  in  the  Symplegades 

Of  soul  and  sense,  life  s  two  conditionSi 

Each  baffled  with  its  own  omniscienoe. 

The  men  who  labor  to  revise 

Our  Bibles  will,  I  hope,  be  wise. 

And  print  it  without  foolish  qualms 

Instead  of  Grod  in  David's  psalms: 

Noll  had  been  more  effective  far 

Could  he  have  shouted  at  Dunbar, 

"  Rise,  Protopksm  1 "    No  dourest  Sect 

Had  waited  for  another  shot. 


And  yet  I  franklv  must  coiif< 

A  secret  unf  orgi^^ngnen. 

And  shudder  at  the  saving  ^liyigwn 

Whose  best  New  Birth  is  Pessimism; 

My  soul  —  I  mean  the  bit  of  phoephons 

That  fills  the  place  of  what  that  wis  for 


us 


Can't  bid  its  inward  horea  Holu»^^>ft 
With  the  new  nursery-tales  of 
What  profits  me,  thoQ^  doabt  by  doubt, 
As  nail  by  nail,  be  driven  oat. 
When  every  new  one,  like  the  last. 
Still  holds  my  coffin4id  as  £ast  ? 
Would  I  find  thought  a  someot's  tznee, 
Give  me  the  yoanr  w«xld*s  M^her  Goose 
With  life  and  joy  m  ereiy  limb^ 
The  chiinnev-<«ner  tales*  of  Gfimm! 


Our  dear  and  adsnrahle  HwxleT 
Cannot  explain  to  me  why  dodcs  ky. 
Or,  rather,  how  ioto  their  een 
Blunder  potential  wnigs  andlcf^s 
With  wiU  to  move  thna  aad  dfiridn 
^Vhether  in  air  or  lywph  tn  gUe. 
Who  e<Pts  a  hairVligfaihh  vm  br  shwing 
That  Scneihing  Ebe  ««  all  mmi  T 
Farther  aad  faotfapr  kwk 


Crv,   •Alt 

k>w« 

ABXatare 

TstheoU 


Ahsfe^  be 


Life  be  Life's  source.     I  mielit  as  well 
Obey  tbe  meeting-baoae's  bell, 
And  listen  while  Old  Uuodred  poara 
Forth  through  the  Bummer-opeued  doors, 
From  old  and  joung.     I  hear  it  yet, 
Swelled  hy  bass-vi^  and  clarinet. 
While  the  gray  mtuistcr,  with  taee 
Badinnt,  let  loose  hia  noble  bass. 
.r^it  Heaven  it  reached  not,  yet  its  roll 
Waked  all  the  echoes  of  the  soul. 
And  in  it  many  a  life  found  wings 
To  aonr  anay  from  sordid  things.  •' 
Church  gone  and  singers  too,  the  song 
Sings  to  me  voiceless  all  night  long, 
TUT my  soul  beckons  roe  afar. 
Glowing  and  trembling  like  a  star- 
Will  any  scientific  touch 
With  ray  worn  strings  achieve  as  much  7 

I  don't  object,  not  T,  to  know 
Uy  sires  were  monkeys,  if 't  was  so; 
I  tonob  my  ear's  collusive  tip 
And  own  the  poor-relationship. 
That  apes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
Contained  their  germs  that  all  the  prires 
Of  senate,  pulpit,  csmp,  and  bar  win 
May  give  us  hopes  that  sweeten  Darwin. 
Who  knows  but  from  our  loins  may  sprine 
(Long  hence)  some  winged  sweet-throated 

thing 
As  mnch  superior  to  us 
As  we  to  Cynoceplialiis  ? 

This  is  consoling,  but,  alas, 
It  vnpes  no  dimness  from  the  glass 
Where  I  am  flattening  my  poor  nose. 
In  hope  to  see  beyond  my  toes. 
Though  I  accept  my  pedigree, 
Tet  where,  pray  tell  me,  is  the  key 
That  shonla  unlock  a  private  door 

—  To  the  Great  Mystery,  such  no  more  ? 
Each  offers  his,  bat  one  nor  all 
Are  much  persuasive  with  the  wall 
That  rises  now,  as  long  ago, 
Between  I  wonder  and  I  know,~- 
Nor  will  voachsafe  a  pin-hole  peep 
At  the  veiled  Isis  in  its  keep. 
Where  is  no  door,  I  but  produce 
My  key  to  hnd  it  of  no  use. 
Tet  better  keep  it,  after  all, 

'   Since  Nature 's  economical, 
And  who  can  telt  but  some  fine  day 
(If  it  occur  to  her)  she  may. 
In  her  good-will  to  yon  and  me, 
tfate  door  and  lock  to  match  the  key  ? 


TEMPORA  MUTANTUK 

This  poem,  written  not  long  after  Lowell's 
return  from  a  journey  in  Europu  and  printed 
in  T/ie  Nation,  called  out  many  angrj  rutorta. 
The  reader  will  find  a  vigorous  letter  by  Lowell 
'-  "-    '-  '   "--ton,  reatatinK  his  position,  in 


The  world  turns  mild;  democracy,  they 

Rounds  the  sharp  knobs  of  character  away. 
And  no  great  harm,  unless  at  grave  ex- 
pense 
Of  what  needs  edge  of  proof,  the  moral 

For  man  or  race  is  on  the  downward  path 
Whose   fibre   grows   too    soft   for    honest 

And  there 's  a  subtle  influence  that  springs 
From  words  to  modify  our  sense  of  things. 
A  plain  distinction  grows  obscure  of  late: 
Man,  if  ho  will,  may  pardon;  but  the  State 
Forgets  its  function  if  not  iiied  as  Fate. 
So   thought  out  sires  :    a  hundred   years 


ago. 


knaves,  why,  people   called 

And   crime   could    see    the    prison-portal 

Its  brow  severe  at  no  long  vista's  end. 

In  those  days  for  plain  things  plain  words 

would  serve; 
Men  bad  not  learned  to  admire  the  graceful 

Wherewith  the  .Esthetic  Nature's   genial 

Makes  public  duty  slope  to  private  good; 
No  muddled  conscience  raiiied  the  saving 

A  soldier  proved  nnwortby  was  drummed 

An  officer  cashiered,  a  civil  servant 

(No  matter  though  his  uiety  were  fervent) 

Disgracefully  dismissed,  and  through  the 

Each  bore  for  life  a  stigma  from  the  br 
Whose   far-heard  hiss  made  others 

To  take  the  facile  step  from  bad  to  w 
The  Ten  Commandments  had  a  m«i 

then. 
Felt   in   their  bones   by  least  considt 
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Beoaose  behind  them  Public  Conscienoe 

stood, 
And  without  wincing  made  their  mandates 

good. 
But  now  that  **  Statesmanship "  is  just  a 

way 
To  dodge  the  primal  curse  and  make  it 

pay, 
Since  office  means  a  kind  of  patent  drill 
To  force  an  entrance  to  the  Nation's  till, 
And  peculation  something  rather  less 
Risky  than  if  you  spelt  it  with  an  «  ; 
Now  that  to  steal  by  law  is  ^^wn  an  art, 
Whom  rogues  the  sires,  their  milder  sons 

call  smart. 
And  **  slightly  irregular  "  dilutes  the  shame 
Of  what  had   once   a   somewhat  blunter 

name. 
With  generous  curve  we  draw  the  moral 

line: 
Our  swindlers  are  permitted  to  resign; 
Their  guilt  is  wrapped  in  deferential  names. 
And  twenty  sympathize  for  one  that  blames. 
Add  national  disgrace  to  private  crime, 
Confront  mankind  with  brazen  front  sub- 
lime. 
Steal  but  enough,  the  world  is  unseyere,  — 
Tweed  is  a  statesman,  Fisk  a  financier; 
Invent  a  mine,  and  be  —  the  Lord  knows 

what; 
Secure,  at  any  rate,  with   what  you  've 

got. 
The  public  servant  who  has  stolen  or  lied, 
If  called  on,  may  resign  with  honest  pride: 
As  unjust  favor  put  him  in,  why  doubt 
Disfavor  as  unjust  has  turned  him  out  ? 
Even  if  indicted,  what  is  that  but  fudge 
To  him  who  counted-in  the  elective  judge  ? 
Whitewashed,    he    quits    the    politician's 

strife 
At  ease  in  mind,  with  pockets  filled  for 

life: 
His  '<  lady  "  glares  with  gems  whose  vul- 
gar blaze 
The  poor  man  through  his  heightened  taxes 

pays, 
Himself  content  if  one  huge  Kohinoor 
Bulge  from  a  shirt-front  ampler  than  be- 
fore, 
But  not  too  candid,  lest  it  haply  tend 
To  rouse  suspicion  of  the  People's  Friend. 
A  public  meeting,  treated  at  his  cost. 
Resolves  him   rack  more  virtue  than  he 

lost; 
With  character  regilt  he  ooiintB  his  gains; 


What 's  gone  was  air,  the  solid  good  re- 


mains; 


For  what  is  good,  except  what  friend  and 

foe 
Seem  quite  unanimous  in  thinking  so^ 
The  stocks  and  bonds  which,  in  our  age  of 

loans. 
Replace    the  stupid    pagan's    stocks  and 

stones? 
With  choker  white,  wherein  no  cynic  eye 
Dares  see  idealized  a  hempen  tie. 
At  parish-meetings  he  conducts  in  prayer, 
And  pays  for  missions  to   be  sent  else- 
where; 
On  'Change  respected,  to  his  friends  en- 

deiured. 
Add  but  a  Sunday-school-class,  he  's  re- 
vered. 
And  his  too  early  tomb  will  not  be  dumb 
To  point  a  moral  for  our  youth  to  come. 


IN  THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE 


At  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle 


A  spirited  cross  of  romantic  and  grand, 
All  templars  and  minstrels  and  la£es  and 
pages. 
And  love  and  adventure  in   Outre-Mer 
land; 
But  ah,  where  the  youth  dreamed  of  build- 
ing a  minster. 
The  man  takes  a  pew  and  sits  reckoning 
his  pelf. 
And  the   Graces  wear  fronts,   the  Muse 
thins  to  a  spinster, 
When    Middle-Ag^    stares    from  one's 
glass  at  oneself  1 

II 

Do  you  twit  me  with  days  when  I  had  an 
Ideal, 
And  saw  the  sear  future  through  spec- 
tacles green  ? 
Then  find  me  some  charm,  while  I  look 
round  and  see  all 
These  fat  friends  of  forty,  shall  keep  ne 
nineteen; 
Should  we  go  on  pining  for  ehaplets  of 
laurel 
Who  've  paid  a  perrnqoier  lor  mending 
our  toatch, 


AT  THE   BURNS    CENTENNIAL 


Or,  tnu  feet   swathed   in   baize,   with   oar 
Fate  pick  a  ijuarrel. 
If,  instead  of  clieap  bay-leaves,  she  sent 
a  deal  scratch  7 


Wb  called  it  our  Eden,  that  small  patent- 
When  life  was  half  moonshine  and  half 
Mar;  Jane; 
But  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  caudlestiu  It- 
Did   Adani   baTe  duns  and  slip   down  a 
back-lane  ? 
Nsj,  after  the  Fall  did   the  modiste  keep 

With  last  styles  of  fig-leaf   to  Madam 
Eve's  bower  ? 
Did  Jubal,   or   whoever   taught   the   girls 
thrumming. 


hour? 


rtriarohs  deaf  at  a  dollar  the 


As  I  think  what  I  was,  I  sigh  Desunl  nor>- 

Tean  arc  creditors  Sheiidan's  self  conid 
not  bilk; 
But  then,  as  my  boj  says,  "  What  right  has 
afullah 
To  ask  for  the  cream,  when  himself  spilt 
the  milk  ?  ■' 
Perhaps  when  you  're  older,  my  lad,  yon  '11 
discover 
The  secret  with  which  Auld  Lang  Syne 
there  is  gUt,  — 
Bnperstition  of  old  man,  maid,   poet,  and 

That  cream  rises  thickest  on  milk  that 
yna  spilt  I 


We  sailed  for  the  moon,  but,  in  sad  diail- 

Sung  under  Point  Comfort  are  glad  to 
make  fast. 
And  strive  (sans  our  glasses)   to  make  a 

Twiit  onr  rind  of  green  cheese  and  the 

moon  of  the  past. 
Ah,     Might-have-been,     Could -have-been, 

Would-have-been  I  rascals. 
He  'b  b  genius  or  foor  whom  ye  cheat  at 

twfVHCore, 


And  the  man  whose  boy-piomise  was  lik- 
ened to  Pascal's 
Is  thankful  at  forty  they  don't  call  him 


With  what  fumes  of   fame  was   each  con- 
fldent  pate  full  I 
How   rates  of  insurance   should  rise  on 
the  Charles  ! 
And  which  of  UB  now  Vfould  not  feel  wisely 
grateful. 
If  his  rhymes  sold  as   fast  as   the  Em- 
blems of  Quarles  ? 
E'en  if  won,  what  's   the   good   of   Life's 
medals  and  prizes  7 
The  rapture  's  in  what  never  was  or  is 

I   of 


And  yet  who  would  change  the  old  dream 

for  new  treasure  ? 
Make  uot  youth's  sourest  grapes  the  best 

wine  of  our  life  ? 
Need  he  reckon  his  date  by  the  Almanac's 


Who  is 


venty  life-long  in  the  eyes  of 


Let  me  still  take  Hope's  frail  I. 

upon  tnist. 

Still  talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Islands  Macarian, 

And  still   climb  the   dream-tree   for  — 

ashes  and  dust  I 
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years  1  they're  quickly  fled. 

With  all  their  joy  and  sorrow; 
Their  dead  leaves  shed  upon  the  dead 

Their  fresh  ones  sprung  by  morron 
And  still  the  patient  seasons  bring 

Their  change  of  sun  and  shadow; 
New  birds  still  sing  with  every  sprinl,  J 

New  violets  spot  the  meadow. 
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A  hundred  yean  I  and  Nature's  powers 

No  greater  grown  nor  lessened  1 
They  saw   no  flowers    more  sweet  than 
oars, 

No  fairer  new  moon's  crescent. 
Would  she  but  treat  us  poets  so. 

So  from  our  winter  fiee  us, 
And  set  our  slow  old  sap  aflow 

To  sprout  in  fresh  ideas  1 

III 

Alas,  think  I,  what  worth  or  parts 

Have  brought  me  here  competing, 
To  speak  what  starts  in  myriad  hearts 

With  Bums*s  memory  beating  I 
Himself  had  loved  a  theme  like  this; 

Must  I  be  its  entomber  ? 
No  pen  save  his  but 's  sure  to  miss 

Its  pathos  or  its  humor. 

IV 

As  I  sat  musing  what  to  say. 

And  how  my  verse  to  number, 
Some  elf  in  play  passed  by  that  way, 

And  sank  my  lids  in  slumber; 
And  on  my  sleep  a  vision  stole, 

Which  I  will  put  in  metre. 
Of  Bums's  soul  at  the  wicket-hole 

Where  sits  the  good  Saint  Peter. 


The  saint,  methought,  had  left  his  post 

That  day  to  Holy  WilHe, 
Who  swore,  **  Each  ghost  that  comes  shall 
toast 

In  brunstane,  will  he,  nill  be; 
There 's  nane  need  hope  with  phrases  fine 

Their  score  to  wipe  a  sin  frae; 
1 11  chalk  a  sign,  to  save  their  tryin',  — 

A  hand  (j^)  and  *  Vide  infra  !  *  " 
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VI 

Alas  I  no  soil 's  too  cold  or  dry 

For  spiritual  small  potatoes, 
Scrimped  natures,  spry  the  trade  to  ply 

Of  diaholi  advocatus; 
Who  lay  bent  pins  in  the  penance-stool 

Where  Mercy  plumps  a  cushion, 
Who  Ve  just  one  rule  for  knave  and  fool, 

It  saves  so  much  confusion ! 


vn 

So  when  Bums  knocked.  Will  knit  hk 
brows. 

His  window  gap  made  scantery 
And  said,  *'  Go  rouse  the  other  hoose; 

We  lodge  no  Tarn  O'Shanter  I " 
"*  We  lodge  ! "  laughedBums.    «<NowweQ 
I  see 

Death  cannot  kiU  old  nature; 
No  human  flea  but  thinks  that  he 

May  speak  for  his  Creator  ! 

VIII 

"  But,  Willie,  friend,  don't  torn  me  fortb, 

Auld  Clootie  needs  no  ganger; 
And  if  on  earth  I  had  small  worth. 

Ton  've  let  in  worse  I  'se  wager  I " 
''  Na,  nane  has  knockit  at  the  yett 

But  found  me  hard  as  whunstane; 
There  's  chances  yet  your  bread  to  get 

Wi  Auld  Nick,  gaugin'  brunstane." 

IX 

Meanwhile,  the  Unco'  Gnid  had  ta'en 

Their  place  to  watch  the  process, 
Flattening  in  vain  on  many  a  pane 

Their  disembodied  noses. 
Remember,  please,  't  is  all  a  dream; 

One  can't  control  the  fancies 
Through  sleep  that  stream  with  wayward 
gleam. 

Like  midnight's  boreal  dances. 


Old  Willie's  tone  grew  sharp  's  a  knife: 

"/njorimw,  linditeye. 
For  makin'  strife  wi'  the  water  o'  life. 

And  pref  errin'  aqua  vitce  !  " 
Then  roared  a  voice  with  lus^  din. 

Like  a  skipper's  when  't  is  blowy, 
"  If  (hat 's  a  sin,  /  'd  ne'er  got  in. 

As  sure  as  my  name  's  Noah  I " 

XI 

Baulked,  Willie  turned  another  leaf,  — 

"  There  's  many  here  have  heard  ye, 
To  the  pain  and  g^ef  o'  true  belief. 

Say  hard  things  o'  the  clergy  ! " 
Then  rang  a  clear  tone  over  all,  — 

"  One  plea  for  him  allow  me: 
I  once  heard  call  from  o'er  me,  *  Saul, 

Why  perseoutes't  thou  me  ? ' " 
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xn 

To  the  next  charge  vexed  Willie  turned^ 

Andy  sighing,  wiped  his  glasses: 
*^  I  'm  much  concerned  to  find  je  yearned 

O'er-warmly  tow*rd  the  lasses  t '' 
Here  Dayid  sighed  ;  poor  Willie's  face 

Lost  all  its  self-possession: 
**  I  leave  this  case  to  God's  own  grace; 

It  baffles  my  discretion  1 " 

XIII 

Then  sudden  glory  round  me  broke, 

And  low  melodious  surges 
Of  wings  whose  stroke  to  splendor  woke 

Creation's  farthest  verges; 
A  cross  stretched,  ladder-like,  secure 

From  earth  to  heaven's  own  portal, 
Whereby  God's  poor,  with  footmg  sure. 

Climbed  up  to  peace  immortal. 

XIV 

I  heard  a  voice  serene  and  low 

(With  my  heart  I  seemed  to  hear  it,) 
Fall  soft  and  slow  as  snow  on  snow. 

Like  grace  of  the  heavenly  spirit; 
As  sweet  as  over  new-bom  son 

The  croon  of  new-made  mother, 
The  voice  begun,  **  Sore  tempted  one  I " 

Then,  pausing,  sighed,  **  Our  brother  I 

XV 

**  If  not  a  sparrow  fall,  unless 

The  Father  sees  and  knows  it. 
Think  !  recks  He  less  his  form  express. 

The  soul  his  own  deposit  ? 
If  only  dear  to  Him  the  strong. 

That  never  trip  nor  wander. 
Where  were  the  throng  whose  moming 
song 

Thrills  his  blue  arches  yonder  7 

XVI 

^Do  souls  alone  dear-eyed,  strong-kneed, 

To  Him  true  service  render. 
And  they  who  need  his  hand  to  lead. 

Find  they  his  heart  untender  ? 
Through  aU  your  various  ranks  and  fates 

He  opens  doors  to  duty, 
And  he  that  waits  there  at  your  gates 

Was  servant  of  his  Beauty. 

XVII 

^  The  Earth  must  richer  sap  secrete, 
(Could  ye  in  time  but  know  it  1) 


Must  juice  concrete  with  fiercer  heat, 

Ere  she  can  make  her  poet; 
Long  generations  go  and  come. 

At  last  she  bears  a  singer, 
For  ages  dumb  of  senses  numb 

The  compensation-bringer  I 

xvin 

**  Her  cheaper  broods  in  palaces 

She  raises  under  glasses. 
But  souls  like  these,  heaVn's  hostages. 

Spring  shelterless  as  grasses: 
They  shore  Earth's  blessing  and  her  bane, 

The  common  sun  and  shower; 
What  makes  your  pain  to  them  is  gain. 

Your  weakness  is  their  power. 

XIX 

«  These  larger  hearts  must  feel  the  rolls 

Of  stormier-waved  temptation; 
These  star^wide  souls  between  their  poles 

Bear  zones  of  tropic  passion. 
He  loved  much  1  —  that  is  gospel  g^od, 

Howe'er  the  text  you  handle; 
From  common  wood  the  cross  was  hewed, 

By  love  turned  priceless  sandal. 

XX 

''  If  scant  his  service  at  the  kirk, 

He  paten  heard  and  aves 
From  choirs  that  lurk  in  hedge  and  birk. 

From  blackbird  and  from  mavis; 
The  cowering  mouse,  poor  unroofed  thing, 

In  him  found  Mercy's  angel; 
The  daisy's  rin^  brought  every  spring 

To  him  Love  s  fresh  evangel ! 

XXI 

**  Not  he  the  threatening  texts  who  deals 

Is  highest  'mong  the  preachers. 
But  he  who  feels  tiie  woes  and  weals 

Of  all  God's  wandering  creatures. 
He  doth  good  work  whose  heart  can  find 

The  spirit  'neath  the  letter; 
Who  makes  his  kind  of  happier  mind. 

Leaves  wiser  men  and  better. 

XXII 

^  They  make  Religion  be  abhorred 
Who  round  with  darkness  gulf  her. 

And  think  no  word  can  please  the  Lord 
Unless  it  smell  of  sulphur. 

Dear  Poet-heart,  that  childlike  guessed 
The  Father's  loving  kindness, 
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Come    now    to   lestl     Tlioa   didst   lug 
hesty 
If  hi^ly  't  was  in  blindness ! " 


Then  leapt  heayen's  portals  wide  apart^ 

And  at  their  golden  thunder 
With  sudden  start  I  woke»  my  heart 

Still  throbhing^full  of  wonder. 
<<  Father,"  I  saicC  "'t  is  known  to  Hiee 

How  Thoa  thy  Saints  preparest; 
But  this  I  see,  —  Saint  Charity 

Is  still  the  first  and  fairest !" 

XXIV 

Dear  Bard  and  Brother !  let  who  may 

Against  thy  faults  be  railing, 
(Though  far,  I  pray,  from  us  be  they 

That  never  had  a  failing  I) 
One  toast  1 11  give,  and  tmit  not  long, 

Which  thou  wouldst  pledge  if  pzesenty 
To  him  whose  song,  in  nature  strong. 

Makes  man  of  prince  and  peasantl 


IN  AN  ALBUM 

The  misspelt  scrawl,  upon  the  wall 
By  some  Pompeian  idl^  traced. 
In  ashes  packed  (ironic  fact !) 
Lies  eighteen  centuries  unefmoed. 
While  many  a  page  of  bard  and  sage, 
Deemed  once  mankind's  immortal  gain. 
Lost  from  Time's  ark,  leaves  no  more  mark 
Than  a  keel's  furrow  through  the  main. 

O  Chance  and  Change !  our  buzz's  range 
Is  scarcely  wider  than  a  fly's; 
Then  let  us  play  at  fame  to-day. 
To-morrow  be  unknown  and  wise; 
And  while  the  fair  beg  looks  of  hair. 
And  autoeraphs,  and  Lord  knows  what. 
Quick  1    let    us    scratch    our    moment's 

match, 
Make  our  brief  blaze,  and  be  forgot  I 

Too  pressed  to  wait,  upon  her  slate 
Fame  writes  a  name  or  two  in  doubt; 
Scarce  written,  these  no  longer  please. 
And  her  own  finger  rubs  them  oat: 
It  may  ensue,  fair  girl,  that  you 
Tears  hence  this  yellowing  leaf  may  see. 
And  put  to  task,  your  memory  ask 
In  vain,  **  This  Lowell,  who  was  he  ?  " 


AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT 
DINNER,  1866 

IN    ACKNOWLEDGING  A  TOAST  TO  1HB 
SMITH  PROFESSOR 

I  HUE,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  both  of  as  know, 
With  the  impromptu  1  promiaed  70a  three 

weeks  ago» 
Dragged  up  to  my  doom  bj  jonr  might 

and  Diy  mane. 
To  do  what  1  vowed  I  'd  do  nerer  agam; 
And  I  feel  like  your  good  honest  dm^ 

when  poasest 
By  a  stirring,  impertinent  devil  of  yeast 
''xon  must  rise,"  says  the  leaven.   "I 

can't,"  says  the  dough; 
**  Just  examine  mv  bnmpsy  and  yon  Tl  see 

it 's  no  go." 
''But  yon  must,"    the  tannentor  hui^ 

<"t  is  all  right; 
Ton  must  rise  whmi  I  bid  you,  and,  whst^ 

more,  be  light." 

'T  is  a  dreadful  oppression,  this  msldiif 

men  speak 
What  they  're  sure  to  be  sony  for  sD  tke 

ne^  week; 
Some  poor  stick  requesting,  like  Asroo^ 

to  bud 
Into  eloquence,  pathos,  or  wit  in  cold  Uood, 
As  if  the  dull  mdn  that  you  vNited  jour 

spite  on 
Could  be  fpot,  like  an  oz,  by  mere  pddngi 

to  Brighton. 

They  say  it  is  wholesome  to  rise  with  the 

sun. 
And  I  dare  say  it  may  be  if  not  cfe^ 

done; 
(I  think  it  was  Thomson  who  made  the 

remark 
'T  was  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way— liv 

a  lark;) 
But  to  rise  after  dinner  and  look  down  the 

meeting 
On  a  distant  (aa  Gray  calls  it)  prospeet  d 

Eating, 
With  a  stomach  half  full  and  a  ceiehraD 

hollow 
As  the  tortoise-shell  ere  it  was  strong  iff 

Apollo, 
Under  contract  to  raise  anerithmongdsflBi 
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With  rhymes  so  hard  hunted  they  gasp  with 

the  asthma, 
And  jokes  not  much  yoonger  than  Jethro's 

phylacteries, 
Is  something  I  leave  you  yourselyes  to 

characterize. 

IVe  a  notion,  I  think,  of  a  good  dinner 

speech. 
Tripping  light  as  a  sandpiper  over   the 

Deach, 
Swerving  thiis  way  and  that  as  the  wave  of 

the  moment 
Washes  out  its  slight  trace  with  a  dash  of 

whim's  foam  on  't, 
And  leaving  on  memory's  rim  just  a  sense 
Something  graceful  had  gone  by,  a  live 

present  tense; 
Not  poetry,  —  no,  not  quite  that,  but  as 

good, 
A  kind  of  winged  prose  that  could  fly  if  it 

would. 
T  is  a  time  for  gay  fancies  as  fleeting  and 

vain 
As  the  whisper  of  foam-beads  on  fresh- 
poured  champagne. 
Since  dinners  were  not  perhaps  strictly 

designed 
For  manceuvring  the  heavy  dragoons  of  the 

mind. 
When  I  hear  your  set  speeches  that  start 

with  a  pop. 
Then  wander  and  maunder,  too  feeble  to 

stop. 
With  a  vague  apprehension  from  popular 

rumor 
Tliere  used  to  be  something  by  mortals 

called  humor, 
Beginning  again  when  you  thought  they 

were  done, 
Eeroectable,  sensible,  weighing  a  tan. 
And  as  near  to  the  present  occasions  of 

men 
As  aFast  Day  discourse  of  the  year  eighteen 

ten, 
I  —  well,  I  sit  still,  and  my  sentiments 

smother, 
For  am  I  not  also  a  bore  and  a  brother  ? 

Aad  a  toist,^  what  should  that  be?  Light, 

airy,  and  free, 
TW  foam- Aphrodite  of  Bacchus's  sea, 
A  fsDcv-tinml  bubble,  an  orbed  rainbow- 

I 


That  floats  for  an  instant  'twixt  goblet  and 

brain; 
A  breath-bom  perfection,  half  something, 

half  nauffht. 
And  breaks  if  it  strike  the  hard  edge  of  a 

thought. 
Do  you  ask  me  to  make  such?    Ah  no, 

not  so  simple; 
Ask  Apelles  to  paint  you  the  ravishing 

dimple 
Whose  shifting  enchantment  lights  Venus's 

cheek. 
And  the  artist  will  tell  you  his  skill  is  to 

seek; 
Once  fix  it,  't  is  naught,  for  the  charm  of 

it  rises 
From  the  sudden  bopeeps  of  its  smiling 

surprises. 

I  've  tried  to  define  it,  but  what  mother's 

son 
Could  ever  yet  do  what  he  knows  should 

be  done? 
My  rocket  has  burst,  and  I  watch  in  the  air 
Its  fast-fading  heart's-blood  drop  back  in 

despair; 
Tet  one  chance  is  left  me,  and,  if  I  am 

quick, 
I  can  palm  off,  before  you  suspect  me,  the 

stick. 

Now  since  I  've  succeeded  —  I  pray  do  not 

frown  — 
To  Ticknor's  and  Longfellow's  classical 

gown. 
And  profess  four  strange  languages,  which, 

Inoklpm  plf 

Let  me  beg,  Mr.  President,  leave  to  propose 
A  sentiment  treading  on  nobody's  toes. 
And  give,  in  such  ale  as  with  pump-handles 

we  brew, 
Hieir  memory  who  saved  us  from  all  talk- 
ing Hebrew,  — 
A  toast  that  to  deluge  with  water  is  good. 
For  in  Scripture  ihej  coma  in  just  after 

the  flood: 
I  give  you  the  men  but  for  whom,  9t 

guess,  sir. 
Modem  languages  ne'er  could  have  hM 

professor, 
The  builders  of  Babel,  to  whose  zeal  t 
Inncs 
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Of  the  children  of  men  owe  oonfosiou  of 
tongaes; 

And  a  name  all-embracing  I  couple  there- 
with, 

Which  is  that  of  my  founder — the  late 
Mr.  Smith. 


A  PARABLE 

An  ass  monohed  thistles,  while  a  nightin- 
gale 

From  passion's  fountain  flooded  all  the 
vale. 

'<  Hee-haw !  "  cried  he,  "  I  hearken,"  as 
who  knew 

For  such  ear-largess  humble  thanks  were 
due. 

^<  Friend/'  said  the  wing6d  pain,  *'  in  vain 
you  bray, 

Who  tunnels  bring,  not  cisterns,  for  my 

lay; 

None  but  his  peers  the  poet  rightly  hear, 
Nor  mete  we  listeners  by  their  leng^  of 


» 


ear. 


V.   EPIGRAMS 

SAYINGS 

I. 

In  life's  small  things  be  resolute  and  great 
To  keep  thy  muscle  trained:  know'st  thou 

when  Fate 
Thy  measure  takes,  or  when  she  '11  say  to 

thee, 
« I  find  thee  worthy;  do  this  deed  for  me  "  ? 

2. 


A  camel-driver,  angry  with  his  drudge, 
*"      '  ig  him,  called  lui    " 
hind 


Beating  him,  called  lum  hunchback;  to  the 


Thus  spake  a  dervish:  **  Friend,  the  Eternal 

Judg^ 
Dooms  not  his  work,  but  ours,  the  crooked 

mind." 


Swiftly  the  politic  goes:  is  it  dark?  —  he 

borrows  a  lantern; 
Slowly  the  statesman  and  sure,  guiding  his 

steps  by  the  stars. 


**  Where  lies  the  capital,  pilmm,  seat  of 
who  governs  the  Faith£d  ?  " 

«  Thither  m^  footsteps  are  bent:  it  is  where 
Saadi  is  lodged." 


INSCRIPTIONS 

FOR  A  BELL  AT  CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 

I  CALL  as  fly  the  irrevocable  hours. 

Futile  as  air  or  strong  as  fate  to  make 
Tour    lives    of    sand    or  granite;    awful 

powers, 
Even  as  men  choose,  they  either  give  or 

take. 


FOR  A  MEMORIAL  WINDOW  TO  SIR  WAL- 
TER RALEIGH,  SET  UP  IN  ST.  MARGA- 
RET'S, WESTMINSTER,  BY  AMERICAN 
CONTRIBUTORS 

The  New  World's  sons,  from  England's 

breasts  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we 

came; 
Proud  of  her  Past,  wherefrom  our  Present 

grew. 

This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh's 
name. 

PROPOSED   FOR  A    SOLDIERS*  AND  SAIL- 
ORS'  MONUMENT  IN  BOSTON 

To  those  who  died  for  her  on  land  and 

sea. 
That  she  might  have  a  country  great  and 

free, 
Boston  builds  this:  bmld  ye  her  monnment 
In  lives   like  theirs,  at  duty's  snnunooi 

spent. 

A  MISCONCEPTION 

B,  TAUGHT  by  Pope  to  do  his  good  hy 
stealth, 

'Twixt  participle  and  noon  no  differenes 
feeling. 

In  office  placed  to  serve  the  Commonwealfli, 

Does  himself  all  the  good  he  can  by  steel- 
ing. 


THE  BOSS 
Skilled  to  poll  wires,  be  baffles  Natore'i 
Who  sure  iutended  him  to  stretch  a  rope. 


SUN-WORSHIP 

If  I  were  the  roae  at  your  wiudow, 

Unppiest  rose  of  its  crew, 

£ver;   btoHsom    1    bore   would    bend    in- 

l^ti/'d  know  where  the  suushiue  grew. 


CHANGED  PERSPECTIVE 

Full  oft  the  pathway  to  her  door 
I  've  measured  by  the  selfsame  traok, 
Tet  doubt  the  distance  more  and  more, 
rtisBO  much  longer  ooming  back  I 


We  wagered,  she  for  saosbiue,  I  for  run, 
And   I   should   hint   shaqi   practice   if    I 

For  was  not  she  beforehand  sure  to  gain 
Who  made  the  auushinewe  together  shared? 

SIXTY-EIGHTH  BIRTHDAY 


I,  the  road  grows  strange 


Ab  life  rnns  < 

With  faces  m     , 

The  milestones  into  headstones  change, 

'Neath  every  one  a  friend. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT 

In  Tain  we  call  old  notions  fudge. 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing  ; 

The  Ten  Conmnuid meats  will  not  budge. 
And  stealing  will  continoe  stealing. 


LAST  POEMS 

Thx  fallowing  note  was   prefixed  to  this  be   might  have  wished  to  preserve.    Three 

group  when  published   in  1885 :  "  This  little  of  them  were  published  before  his  death.      Of 

volnme  contains  those  of  the  poems  which  Mr.  the  rest,  two  appear  here  for  the  firat   dme. 

Lowell  wrote  in  bis  last  jeors  which,  I  believe,  C.  E.  N." 

Of  its  hushed  habitants  as  they 
Pass  us  imcballenged,  night  and  day. 

Never  could  mortal  ear  nor  eye 
By  sound  or  sign  suspect  them  nigh, 
Yiet  why  may  not  some  subtler  scose 
Than  those  poor  two  give  evidence  ? 
Transfuse  the  termeiit  of  their  being 
Toto  our  own,  past  hearing,  seeing, 
As  men,  if  once  attempered  so, 
Far  o£F  each  other's  thought  can  know  ? 
As  horses  with  an  instant  thrill 
Measure  their  rider's  streugth  of  will  ? 
Comes  not  to  all  some  glimpse  that  brings 
Strange  sense  of  sense-escaping  things  ^ 

Wnutha  some  transfignred  ncrvo  divi'       

Approaches,  premonitions,  signs, 

Voices  of  Ariel  that  die  out 

In  the  dim  No  Man's  Land  of  Doubt 

Aref 


What  know  we  of  the  world  i 
Beyond  the  narrow  ring  of  sense  ? 
What  should  we  know,  who  lounge  about 
The  bouse  we  dwell  in,  nor  find  out. 
Masked  by  a  wall,  the  secret  cell 
Where  the  soul's  priests  in  biding  dwell  ? 
The  winding  stair  that  steals  aloof 
To  ehapel-mysteries  'neath  the  roof? 

It  lies  about  us,  yet  as  far 

From  sense  sequestered  as  a  star 

New  launched  its  wake  of  fire  to  trace 

In  secrecies  of  unprobed  space, 

Whose  beacon's  lightning-pinioned  spears 

Might  earthward  haste  a  thousand  years 

Nor  reach  it.     So  remote  seems  this 

World  undiwovered,  yet  it  is 

A  neighbor  near  and  dumb  as  death, 

80  near,  we  seem  to  feel  the  breath 
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Outer  or  inner  ?  —  rude  heirlooms 
From  grovellers  in  the  cavem-gloomSy 
Who  in  unhuman  Nature  saw 
Misshapen  foes  with  tusk  and  claw, 
And  with  those  night-fears  brute  and  blind 
Peopled  the  chaos  of  their  mind, 
Which,  in  ungovernable  hours, 
Still  make  their  bestial  lair  in  ours  ? 

Were    they,  or   were    they    not?    Tes; 

no; 
Uncalled  they  oome,  unbid  they  go, 
And  leave  us  fumbling  in  a  doubt 
Whether  within  us  or  without 
The  spell  of  this  illusion  be 
That  witches  us  to  hear  and  see 
As  in  a  twi-life  what  it  will, 
And  hath  such  wonder-workine  skill 
That  what  we  deemed  most  soud-wrought 
Turns  a  mere  figment  of  our  thought. 
Which  when  we  grasp  at  in  despair 
Our  fingers  find  vain  semblance  there. 
For  Psyche  seeks  a  cornerstone 
Firmer  than  aught  to  matter  known. 

Is  it  illusion  ?    Dream-stuff  ?    Show 

Made  of  the  wish  to  have  it  so  ? 

^  were  something,  even  though  this  were 

all: 
So  the  poor  prisoner,  on  his  wall 
Long  gazing,  from  the  chance  designs 
Of  crack,  mould,  weather-stain,  refines 
New  and  new  pictures  without  cease, 
Landscape,  or  saint,  or  altar-piece : 
But  these  are  Fancy's  common  t>rood 
Hatched  in  the  nest  of  solitude; 
This  is  Dame  Wish*s  hourly  trade, 
By  our  rude  sires  a  goddess  made. 
Could  longing,  though  its  heart  broke,  give 
Trances  in  which  we  chiefly  live  ? 
Moments  that  darken  all  beside. 
Tearfully  radiant  as  a  bride  ? 
Beckonines  of  bright  escape,  of  wings 
Purchased  with  loss  of  baser  things  ? 
Blithe  truancies  from  all  control 
Of  Hyle,  outings  of  the  soul  ? 

The  worm,  by  trustful  instinct  led, 
Draws  from  its  womb  a  slender  thread, 
And  drops,  confiding  that  the  breeze 
Will  waft  it  to  unpastured  trees: 
So  the  brain  spins  itself,  and  so 
Swings  boldly  off  in  hope  to  blow 
Across  some  tree  of  knowledge,  fair 


With  fruitage  new,  none  else  shall  share: 
^Sated  with  wavering  in  the  Void, 
It  backward  climbs,  so  best  employed, 
And^  where  no  proof  is  nor  can  be. 
Seeks  refuge  with  Analogy; 
Truth's  son  half-sister,  she  nmy  tell 
Where  lurks,  seld-sought,  the  other's  weU. 
With  metaphysic  midges  sore, 
My  Thought  seeks  comfort  at  her  door. 
And,  at  her  feet  a  suppliant  cast. 
Evokes  a  spectre  of  the  past. 
Not  such  as  shook  the  knees  of  Saul, 
But  winsome,  golden-gay  withal,  — 
Two  fishes  in  a  globe  of  glass, 
That  pass,  and  waver,  and  re-pass, 
And  lighten  that  way,  and  then  this, 
Silent  as  meditation  is. 
With  a  half-humorous  smile  I  see 
In  this  their  aimless  industiy. 
These  errands  nowhere  and  retoniB 
Grave  as  a  pair  of  funeral  nrns. 
This  ever-seek  and  never-find, 
A  mocking  image  of  my  mind. 
But  not  for  this  I  bade  you  climb 
Up  from  the  darkening  deeps  of  time: 
Help  me  to  tame  these  wild  day-mares 
That  sudden  on  me  unawares. 
Fish,  do  your  duty,  as  did  they 
Of  the  Black  Island  far  away 
In  life's  safe  places,  —  far  as  yoa 
From  all  that  now  I  see  or  do. 
Ton  come,  embodied  flames,  as  when 
I  knew  you  first,  nor  yet  knew  men; 
Tour  gold  renews  my  «>lden  days. 
Your  splendor  all  my  loss  repays. 

'T  is  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
Since  first  I  watched  your  to-and-fro; 
Two  generations  come  and  gone 
From  silence  to  oblivion. 
With  all  their  noisy  strife  and  stress 
Lulled  in  the  grave's  forgivinniess, 
While  you  unquenchably  survive 
Immortal,  almost  more  alive. 
I  watched  you  then  a  curious  boy. 
Who  in  your  beauty  found  full  joy, 
And,  by  no  problem-debts  distrest, ''' 
Sate  at  life's  board  a  welcome  g^est. 
Tou  were  my  sister's  pets,  not  mine; 
But  Property's  dividing  line 
No  hint  of  dispossession  drew 
On  any  map  my  simplesse  knew; 
O  golden  age,  not  yet  dethroned  I 
What  made  me  happy,  that  I  owned; 


Yon  were  mj  wooderB,  you  my  Lars, 

In  darklitig  days  my  siiu  and  atara, 

And  over  jou  eatraaced  I  bung, 

Too  yoang  to  know  that  I  was  jonng. 

Gazing  with  still  ungated  btisa. 

My  fancies  took  sotue  sliape  like  tbb: 

"  I  bare  my  world,  and  so  have  you, 

A  tiny  universe  for  two, 

A  bubble  by  tbe  artist  blown, 

Scarcely  more  fragile  than  our  own, 

Where  you  have  all  a  whale  (;ould  wish, 

Happy  as  Eden's  primal  fish. 

Manna  is  dropt  yon  thrice  a  day 

From  some  kind  beavca  not  far  away, 

And  still  you  snatch  its  softening  crumbs, 

Nor,  more  than  we,  think  whence  it  comes. 

No  toil  seems  yours  but  to  explore 

Toot  cloistered  realm  from  shore  to  shore; 

Sometimes  you  trace  ita  limits  round, 

Sometimes  its  limpid  depths  you  sound. 

Or  hover  motionless  midway, 

Like  gold-red  clouds  at  set  of  day; 

Erelong  you  whirl  with  sudden  wliim 

Off  to  your  globe's  most  distant  rim. 

Where,  grcatened  by  the  watery  lens, 

Uethinks  no  dragon  of  the  fens 

Flashed  huger  scales  against  tbe  sky, 

Roused  by  Sir  Bevis  or  Sir  Guy, 

And  the  one  eye  that  meets  my  view, 

Lidless  and  straogely  largening,  too. 

Like  that  of  eonaeience  in  the  dark, 

Seems  to  make  me  its  single  mark. 

What  a  beuigoaat  lot  is  yours 

That  hare  an  own  All-out-of-doors, 

No  words  to  spell,  no  sums  to  do. 

No  Nepos  and  no  parlyvoo  I 

How  happy  you  without  a  thought 

Of  inch  cross  things  as  Must  and  Ought, — 

I  too  the  happiest  of  boys 

To  see  and  share  your  golden  joys  1 " 

So  thought  the  child,  in  simpler  words. 
Of  you  his  finny  flocks  and  herds; 
Now,  an  old  man,  I  bid  you  rise 
To  the  fine  sight  behind  the  eyes. 
And,  lo,  you  float  and  flash  agaiu 
Id  tbe  dark  cistern  of  my  brain. 
But  o'er  your  visioned  Hames  I  brood 
With  other  mien,  in  other  mood; 
Yon  are  no  longer  there  to  please. 
But  to  stir  argument,  and  tease 
My  thought  with  all  tlm  ghostly  shapes 
From  which  no  moody  man  escapes. 


Diminished  creature,  I  no  more 
Find  Fairyland  beside  my  door, 
Qut  for  each  moment's  pleasure  pay 
With  the  quart  d'keure  of  Kabelais  1 

I  watch  you  in  your  crystal  sphere,  ^ 

And  wouder  if  you  see  and  bear 

Those  shapes  and  sounds  that  stir  the  wide 

Conjecture  of  tbe  world  outside; 

In  your  pent  hvcs,  as  we  in  ours, 

Have  you  surmises  dim  of  powers. 

Of  presences  obscurely  shown, 

Of  lives  a  riddle  to  your  own. 

Just  on  the  senses'  outer  verge, 

Where  aeiiBc-nerres  into  soul-nerves  merge. 

Where  we  conspire  our  own  deceit 

Confederate  in  deft  Fancy's  feat. 

And  tbe  fooled  brain  befools  the  eyes 

With  pageants  woven  of  its  own  lies  7' 

But  are  they  lies  7     Why  more  than  thoie 

Phantoms  that  startle  your  repose. 

Half  seen,  half  heard,  then  flit  away. 

And  leave  jou  your  prose-bounded  day  ? 

Tbe  things  ye  see  as  shadows  I 

Know  tu  be  substance;  tell  me  why 

My  visions,  like  those  haunting  you. 

May  not  be  as  substantial  too. 

Alas,  who  ever  answer  beard 

From  fish,  and  dream-fish  too  ?     Absurd  1 

Your  consciousness  I  half  divine. 


wholly  deaf  to  » 
Go,  I  dismiss  you;  ye  have  done 
All  that  ye  could;  our  silk  is  spnn; 
Dire  back  into  tbe  deep  of  dreanu. 
Where  what  is  real  is  what  seetna  I 
Tet  I  shall  fancjr  till  my  grave 
Your  lives  to  mine  a  lesson  gave; 
If  lesson  none,  an  image,  then. 
Impeaching  self-conceit  in  men 
Who  put  their  confidence  alone 
In  what  they  call  the  Seen  and  Known. 
How   seen  ?     How   known  ?     As  through 

your  glass 
Our  wavering  apparitions  pass 
Perpleiingly,  then  anbtly  wrought 
To  some  quite  other  thing  by  thought. 
Here  shall  my  resolution  be; 
Tlie  shadow  of  the  mystery 
la  haply  wbole-iomer  for  ejes 
That  cheat  us  to  lie  ovcrwise, 
And  I  am  happy  in  my  right 
To  love  God's  darkness  as  His  light. 
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TURNER'S   OLD   T£Bf£RAlRE 

UNDER    A    FIGURE    STMBOUZOfG    THE 

CHURCH 

Thou  wist  Uie  fairest  of  all  maifr-iiyide 

things; 
The  breath  of  beaTen  bore  op  thy  ehmdy 

wings. 
And,  patient  in  their  triple  rank. 
The  thunders  crouched  about  thy  flank. 
Their  black  lips  silent  with  the  doom  of 

kings. 

Tlie  storm-wind  lored  to  rock  him  in  thy 

pines. 
And  swell  thy  vans  with  breath  of  great 


Loog^wildered  pOffrims  of  the  main 
By  uiee  relaid  their  course  again, 
¥rhose  prow  was  guided  by  celestial  signs. 

How  didst  thou  trample  on  tumultuous 


Or,  like  some  basking  sea-beast  stretched 
at  ease. 

Let  the  bull-fronted  surees  glide 

Caressingly  along  thy  side. 

Like  $hM  hounds  leaping  by  the  hunts- 
man's knees  ! 

Ileroio  feet,  with  fire  of  genius  shod, 
Itt  battle's  eciitaiiy  thy  deck  have  trod. 
While  from  their  touch  a  fulgor  ran 
Through  plank  and  spar,  from  man  to 


Weiaiug  thee  to  a  thunderbolt  of  God. 

Now   a  black  demon,   belching  fire  and 

iileaiu, 
t>rag«    thee    away,    a    pale,    dismantled 

(Ireaiii, 
And  lUt  ihy  desecrated  bulk 
Mha^  tumlliieked  lie.  a  helpless  hulk, 
'i^i  i|iU'h4>r  weeds  lu  the  regardless  stream. 

Woe 's  HHs   fi^iu    Ooean's  sky-horizoned 

'IV  lUiA  I     Hetteti    the    flame-cross    still 

iUlare. 
Nhotostml'tei'eU  U»  have  met  thy  doom 
VVti«4'e  ^b>   ^    Ughtnings  cheered   the 

1  hiM  btM  hi  iiti  kl  teficliii  despair. 


Thy    drooping    symbol    to    the    flagstaff 

clings, 
Thy  rudder  soothes  the  tide  to  lazy  rings,  • 
Thy  thunders  now  but  Inrthdays  greet, 
Thy  planks  forget  the  martyrs'  feet. 
Thy  nuuts  what  challenges  the  sea-wind 

brings. 

Thou    a    mere    hospital,    where    human 

wrecks, 
Like    winter-flies,  crawl  those   renowned 

decks. 
Ne'er  trodden  save  by  captive  foes. 
And  wonted  sternly  to  impose 
God's  will  and  thine  on  bowed  imperial 

necks  1 

Shall  nevermore,  engendered  of  thy  &me, 
A  new  sea-eagle  heir  thy  conqueror  name. 
And  with  commissioned  talons  wrench 
From  thy  supplanter's  grimy  clench 
His  sheath  of  steel,  his  wings  of  smoke 
and  flame  ? 

This  shall  the  pleased  eyes  of  our  children 

AAA  • 

For  this  the  stars  of  God  long  even  as 

we; 
Earth  listens  for  his  wings;  the  Fates 
Expectant  lean;  Faith  cross-piopt  waits,' 
And  the  tired  waves  of  Hiought's  insur- 
gent sea. 


ST.   MICHAEL  THE  WEIGHER 

Stood  the  tall  Archangel  weighing 
All  man's  dreaming,  doing,  saying, 
All  the  failure  and  the  pam. 
All  the  triumph  and  the  gain. 
In  the  unimagined  years, 
Full  of  hopes,  more  fuU  of  tears. 
Since  old  Adam's  hopeless  eyes 
Backward  searched  for  Paradise, 
And,  instead,  the  flame-blade  saw 
Of  inexorable  Law. 

Waking,  I  beheld  him  there. 
With  his  fire-gold,  flickering  hair, 
Li  his  blinding  armor  stand. 
And  the  scales  were  in  his  hand: 
Mighty  were  they,  and  full  well 
They  could  poise  both  heaven  and  helL 
"  An^l,"  asked  I  humbly  then, 
**  Weighest  thoa  the  aonis  of  men? 
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That  thine  office  is,  I  know." 
'<  Nay,"  he  answered  me,  "  not  so; 
But  I  weigh  the  hope  of  Man 
Sinoe  the  power  of  choice  benm. 
In  the  world,  of  good  or  ilL'' 
Then  I  waited  and  was  stilL 

In  one  scale  I  saw  him  place 
All  the  glories  of  our  race. 
Cups  that  lit  Belshazzar's  feast, 
Gems,  the  lightning  of  the  East, 
Kublai's  sceptre,  Cesar's  sword, 
Many  apoers  golden  word. 
Many  a  skill  of  science,  vain 
To  make  men  as  gods  again. 

In  the  other  scale  he  threw 

Things  regardless,  outcast,  few. 

Martyr-ash,  arena  sand. 

Of  St.  Francis'  cord  a  strand, 

Beechen  cups  of  men  whose  need 

Fasted  that  the  poor  might  feed, 

Disillusions  and  despairs 

Of  young  saints  with  g^ef-grayed  hairs, 

Broken  hearts  that  brake  for  Man. 

Marrel  through  my  pulses  ran 
Seeing  then  the  b^am  divine 
Swiftly  on  this  hand  decline, 
While  Earth's  splendor  and  renown 
Mounted  light  as  thistle-down. 


A  VALENTINE 

Let  others  wonder  what  fair  face 

Upon  their  path  shall  shine. 
And,  fancying  half,  half  hoping,  trace 

Some  maiden  shape  of  tenderest  grace 
To  be  their  Valentine. 

Let  other  hearts  with  tremor  sweet 

One  secret  wish  enshrine 
That  Fate  may  lead  their  happy  feet 

Fair  Julia  in  the  lane  to  meet 
To  be  their  Valentine. 

Bat  I,  far  happier,  am  secure; 

I  know  the  eyes  benign, 
The  face  more  beautiful  and  pure 

Than  Fancy's  fairest  portraiture 
That  mark  my  valentine. 

Ifare  tina  when  first  I  singled  thee, 
TUi  «a]|f  pi*jw  is  mine,— 


That,  in  the  years  I  yet  shall  see. 
As,  darling,  in  the  past,  thou  It  be 
My  hi^py  Valentine. 


AN  APRIL  BIRTHDAY  — AT  SEA 

On  this  wild  waste,  where  never  blossom 
came. 
Save  the  white  wind-flower  in  the  billow's 
cap. 
Or  those  pale  disks  of  momentary  flame. 
Loose  petals  dropped  from  Dian's  care- 
less lap. 
What  far  fetched  influence  all  my  fancy 

fills. 
With  singing  birds  and  dancing  daffo- 
dils? 

Why,  't  is  her  day  whom  jocund  April 
brought. 
And  who  brings  April  with  her  in  her 
eyes; 
It  is  her  vision  lights  my  lonely  thought. 
Even  as  a  rose  that  opes  its  hushed  sur- 
prise 
In  sick  men's  chambers,  with  its  glow- 
ing breath 
Plants  Summer  at  the  glacier  edge  of 
Death. 

Gray  sky,  sea  gray  as  mossy  stones  on 
graves;  — 
Anon  comes  April  in  her  jollity; 
And  dancing  down  the  hleik  vales  'tween 
the  waves. 
Makes  them  green  glades  for  all  her 
flowers  and  me. 
The  gulls  turn  thrushes,  charmed  are 

sea  and  sky 
By  magic  of  my  thought,  and  know 
not  why. 

Ah,  but  I  know,  for  never  April's  shine. 
Nor  passion  g}iat  of  rain,  nor  all  her 
flowers 
Scattered  in  haste,  were  seen  so  snd< 
fine 
As  she  in  various  mood,  on  whom 
powers 
Of  happiest  stars  in  fair  conjunc 

smiled 
To  bless  the  birth  of  April's  darl 
child. 
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LOVE  AND  THOUGHT 

What  hath  Love  with  Thought  to  do  ? 
Still  at  variance  are  the  two. 
Love  is  sudden,  Love  is  rash. 
Love  is  like  the  levin  flash, 
Comes  as  swift,  as  swiftly  goes, 
And  his  mark  as  surely  knows. 

Thoue^ht  is  lumpish,  Thought  is  slow, 
Weighing  long  tween  yes  and  no; 
When  dear  Love  is  dead  and  gone. 
Thought  comes  creeping  in  anon. 
And,  m  his  deserted  nest. 
Sits  to  hold  the  crowner's  quest. 

Since  we  love,  what  need  to  think  ? 
Happiness  stands  on  a  brink 
Whence  too  easy  't  is  to  fall 
Whither  *s  no  return  at  all; 
Have  a  care,  half-hearted  lover. 
Thought  would  only  push  her  over  I 


THE   NOBLER  LOVER 

If  he  be  a  nobler  lover,  take  him  I 

You  in  you  I  seek,  and  not  myself; 
Love  with  men's  what  women  choose  to 
make  him, 

Seraph  strong  to  soar,  or  fawn-eyed  elf: 
All  I  am  or  can,  your  beauty  gave  it. 

Lifting  me  a  moment  nigh  to  you, 
And  my  bit  of  heaven,  I  fain  would  save 
it— 

Mine  I  thought  it  was,  I  never  knew. 

What  you  take  of  me  is  yours  to  serve 
/ou. 
All  I  give,  you  gave  to  me  before; 
Let  him  win  you  1     If  I  but  deserve  you, 
I  keep  all  you  grant  to  him  and  more: 
Tou  shall  make  me  dare  what  others  dare 
not, 
Tou  shall  keep  my  nature  pure  as  snow. 
And  a  light  from  you  that  others  share 
not 
Shall  transfigure  me  where'er  I  go. 

Let  me  be  your  thrall  I     However  lowly 
Be  the  bondsman's  service  I  can  do. 

Loyalty  shall  make  it  high  and  holy; 
JNaught  con  be  unworthy,  done  for  you. 


Men  shall  say,  "  A  lover  of  this 

Such  an  icy  mistress  well  beseems." 

Women  say,  *<  Could  we  deserve  such  pa^ 
sion. 
We  might  be  the  marvel  that  he  dreams." 


ON  HEARING  A  SONATA  OF 
BEETHOVEN'S  PLAYED  IN 
THE  NEXT  ROOM 

Unseen  Musician,  thou  art  sure  to  please, 
For  those  same  notes  in  happier  days  I 
heard 
Poured  by  dear  hands  that  long  have  never 
stirred 
Yet  now  agun  for  me  delight  the  keys: 
Ah  me,  to  strong  illusions  such  as  these 
What    are  Life's    solid    things?    The 
walls  that  gird 
Our  senses,  lo,  a  casual  seent  or  word 
Levels,  and  't  is  the  soul  that  hears  and 
sees  I 
Play  on,  dear  girl,  and  many  be  the  ^ears 
Ere  some  grayhaired  survivor  sit  like 
me 
And,  for  thy  largess  pay  a  meed  of  tears 

Unto  another  who,  beyond  the  sea 
Of  Time  and  Chan^,  perhaps  not  sadly 
hears 
A  music  in  this  verse  undreamed  by 
thee  I 

VERSES 

INTENDED  TO  GO  WITH  A  POSSET  DISH 
TO  MY  DEAR  LITTLE  GODDAUGHTER, 
1882 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  goddaugh- 
ter was  a  child  of  Leslie  Stephen. 

In  good  old  times,  which  means,  you  know, 
The  time  men  wasted  long  ago. 
And  we  must  blame  our  brains  or  mood 
If  that  we  squander  seems  less  good. 
In  those  blest  days  when  wish  was  act 
And  fancy  dreamed  itself  to  fact. 
Godfathers  used  to  fill  with  guineas 
The  cups  they  gave  their  pickaninnies^ 
Performing  functions  at  the  chrism 
Not  mentioned  in  the  Catechism. 
No  millioner,  poor  I  fill  up 
With  wishes  my  more  modest  cup. 
Though  had  I  Amalthea's  horn 


ON    A    BUST   OF    GENERAL   GRANT 


It  sboold  be  hers  the  uewly  iKim. 
Nay,  shudder  not !     I  aliould  buatow  it 
So  briniuiug  full  she  could  u't  blow  it. 
'Wishes  are  u't  horses:  true,  but  atUl 
There  are  worse  roadsters  thuii  goodwill. 
And  so  I  wish  my  darling  health, 
And  just  to  rouud  my  oouplet,  wealth. 
With  faith  enough  to  bridge  the  chasm 
Twixt  Genesis  and  Frotoi>la8in, 
And  bear  her  o'er  life's  current  Text 
From  this  world  to  a,  better  next, 
Where  the  full  glow  of  God  puta  out 
Poor  reason's  farthing  candle,  Doubt. 
I've  wished  her  healthy,  wealthy,  wise, 
What  more  can  godfather  derise  7 
But  since  there's  room  for  countless  wishes 
In  these  old-fashioned  posset  dishes, 
I  '11  wish  her  from  my  plenteous  store 
Of  those  commodities  two  mure. 
Her    father's     wit,   veined    throngh    and 

through 
With  tenderness  that  Watta  (but  whew  ! 
Celia '»  aflaaie,  I  mean  no  stricture 
On  hii  Sir  Jo^-surpassing  picture)  — 
I  wish  her  next,  and  't  is  the  suul 
Of  all  I  've  dropt  into  the  bowl, 
Her  mother's  beauty  —  nay,  but  two 
So  fair  at  once  woulil  never  do. 
Then  let  her  but  the  half  possess. 
Troy  was  besieged  ten  years  for  less. 
Now  if  there  's  any  truth  iu  Darwin, 
And  we  from  what  was,  all  WB  are  win, 
I  Bimply  wish  the  child  to  be 
A  sample  of  Heredity, 
Einojing  to  the  full  extent 
Lire's  best,  the  Unearned  Increment 
Which  Fate  her  Godfather  to  flout 
Gave  him  in  legacies  of  gnut. 
Thus,  then,  the  cup  is  duly  Riled; 
Walk  steady,  dear,  lest  all  be  spilled. 

ON  A  BUST  OF  GENERAL  GRANT 

"  This  pn^m  U  the  last,  so  far  ns  is  known, 
written  by  Mr.  Lowell.  He  Uid  it  aside  for 
reifisiun,  leaving  two  of  the  vprspB  inporaplBle. 
In  a  pencilled  fragment  of  the  poem  tho  first 
Tene  appeara  aa  follows  :  — 

■Stnng,  ilDiple,  ■ilsDt,  inch  >n  Niturr'i  Lawi,* 
In  the  lina]  copy,  from  which  the  poem  is  now 
printed,  the  Terse  originallj'  stood  :  — 

'  Btmne.  itudfut,  ailcnt  ue  the         liiwi.' 
bat  'uteadfaat'  is  cro«8ed  out,  snd  'simple' 


verae  of  the  stauza.  where  '  simpleneBB'  U  sub- 
stituted far  -  steadfaatsesa.'  The  change  from 
'  Bteadfut'  to'simple'  was  nut  made,  prob- 
ably Ihrongh  oTerught,iii  the  first  veiae  of  the 
■toond  stanza.  There  is  nolliing  to  indicate 
what  epithet  Mr,  Low«ll  would  have  chosen 
to  complete  the  first  verae  of  the  third  staiua. 
C.  E.  N." 

Strong,  simple,  ^ent  are  the  [eteadfait] 

That  sway  this  nniverBe,  of  none  withstood, 
Unconscious  of  man's  outcries  or  applause. 
Or  what  man  deems  bis  evil  or  his  good; 
And  when  the  Fates  ally  them  with  acnuse 
That  wallows  in  the  seit-trough  and  seems 

lost, 
Drifting  in  danger  of  the  reefs  and  sands 
Of   shallow   counsels,  tiJis  way,  that  way. 

Strength,  silence,  simpleness,  of  these  three 

strands 
They  twist  the  cable  shall  the  world  hold 


Strong,  simple,  silent,  therefore  such  was 

he 
Who  helped  us  in  our  need;  the  eternal  Law 
That  who  can  saddle  Opportunity 
Is  God's  elect,  though  many  a  mortal  flavr 
May  minish  him  in  eyes  that  closely  see. 
Was  verified  in  him:  what  need  we  say 
Of   one  who   made   success  where   others 

failed. 
Who,  with  no  light  save  that  of  common 

Stnick  ha^,  and  stili  struck  on  tUI  For- 
tune quailed. 
But  that  (so  sift  the  Noms)  a  desperate 

Ne'er  fell  at  last  to  one  who  was  not  wholly 


A  face  all  prose  where  Time's  [benignant] 

Softens  no  raw  edge  yet,  nor  makes  all  fair 
With  the  beguiling  light  of  vanished  d  _ 
This  is  relentless  granite,  bleak  and  )j 
Roughhewn,    and     scornful    of    . 

Nothing   is   here    foi    tonoy,   ' 

The  Present's 'bard  uooomi 


leddj^^^ 
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Accents  all    Tulgar    outlines,  flaws,  and 

seams, 
Tet  vindicates  some  pristine  natural  right 
O'ertopping  that  hereditary  grace 
Which  marks  the  gain  or  loss  of  some  time- 
fondled  race. 

So  Marius  looked,  methinks,  and  Crom- 
well so, 
Not  in  the  purple  bom,  to  those  they  led 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe. 
New  moulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature 

bred 
The  exhaustless  life  of  manhood's  seeds  to 

show, 
Let  but  the   ploughshare  of    portentous 

times 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where 

they  lie: 
Despair  and  danger   are  their  fostering 

climes. 
And  their  best  sun  bursts  from  a  stormy 

sky: 
He  was  our  man  of  men,  nor  would  abate 
The  utmost  due  manhood  could  claim  of 

fate. 

Nothing  ideal,  a  plain-people's  man 
At  the  first  glance,  a  more  deliberate  ken 
Finds  type  primeval,  theirs  in  whose  veins 
ran 


Such  blood  as  quelled  the  dragon  in  his 

den. 
Made  harmless  fields,  and  better  worlds 

began: 
He  came  grim-silent,  saw  and  did  the  deed 
That  was  to  do;  in  his  master-grip 
Our  sword  flashed  joy;  no  skill  of  words 

could  breed 
Such  sure  conviction  as  that  close-damped 

lip; 
He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it, 

knew 
He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest  man 

might  do. 

Tet  did  this  man,  war-tempered^  stem  as 

steel 
Where  steel  opposed,  prove  soft  in  civil 

sway; 
The  hand  hilt-hardened  had  lost  taet  to 

feel 
The  world's  base  coin,  and  glozing  knaves 

made  prey 
Of  him  and  of  the  entrusted  Commonweal; 
So  Truth  insists  and  will  not  be  denied. 
We  turn  our  eyes  away,  and  so  will  Fame, 
As  if  in  his  last  battle  he  had  died 
Victor  for  us  and  spotless  of  all  blame, 
Doer  of  hopeless  tasks  which  praters  shirk, 
One  of  those  still  plain  men  that  do  tha 

world's  rough  work. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND 
SERIES  OF  BIGLOW  PAPERS 

[Lowell  took  oocaaioii,  when  ooUeoting  in  a 
book  the  seyend  nnmbeis  of  the  seoond  series 
of  **Biglow  Papers,"  which  had  appeared^  in  the 
**  AilanticMonthly,"  to  prefix  an  essay  which  not 
only  gave  a  personal  narratiye  of  the  origin  of 
the  whole  scneme,  bat  particolarly  dwelt  upon 
the  use  in  literatnre  ot  the  homely  dialect  in 
which  the  poems  were  coached.  In  this  Cam- 
bric!^ Edition  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  print 
the  uitrodaction  here  rather  than  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  poems  themselves.] 

Though  prefaces  seem  of  late  to  have  fallen 
under  some  reproach,  they  have  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  they  set  as  again  on  the  feet  of 
onr  personal  oonscionsness  and  rescue  as  from 
the  gr^iarioas  mock-modesty  or  cowardice  of 
that  tpe  which  shrills  feebly  thronghoat  modem 
Uteratare  like  the  shriekincr  of  mice  in  the  walls 
of  a  house  that  has  passed  its  prime.  Having 
a  few  words  to  say  to  the  many  friends  whom 
tiie  **  Biglow  Paoers  '*  have  won  me.  I  shall  ac- 
cordingly take  tne  freedom  of  the  nrst  person 
singular  of  the  personal  pronoun.  Let  each  of 
the  good-natured  unknown  who  have  cheered 
me  by  the  written  communication  of  their  sym- 
pathy look  upon  this  Introduction  as  a  private 
letter  to  himself. 

When,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  wrote 
the  first  of  the  series,  I  haa  no  definite  plan  and 
no  intention  of  ever  writing  another.  Thinking 
the  Mexican  war,  as  I  think  it  still,  a  national 
crime  committed  in  behoof  of  Slavery,  onr  com- 
mon sin,  and  wishing  to  put  the  feeling  of  those 
who  thought  as  I  did  in  a  way  that  woold  tell, 
I  imagined  to  myself  such  an  upoountry  man 
as  I  Imd  often  seen  at  antislavery  gatherings, 
capable  of  district-school  English,  but  always 
instinctively  falling  back  into  the  natural 
stronghold  of  his  homely  dialect  when  heated 
to  the  point  of  self-forgetfulness.  When  I  be- 
^:an  to  carry  out  my  conception  and  to  write 
m  my  assumed  character,  1  found  myself  in  a 
strait  between  two  perils.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  carried  beyond  the  limit 
of  my  own  opinions,  or  at  least  of  that  temper 
with  which  every  man  should  speak  his  mmd 
in  print,  and  on  the  other  I  feared  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  vulgarize  a  deep  and  sacred  con- 
viction. I  needed  on  occasion  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  mere  patois,  and  for  this  purpose  con- 
ceived the  Rev.  Mr.  WUbur,  who  should  ex- 
press the  more  cautious  element  of  the  New 
Kngland  character  and  its  pedantry,  as  Mr. 


Biglow^  should  serve  for  its  homely  common- 
sense  vivified  and  heated  by  conscience.  The 
parson  waa  to  be  the  complement  rather  than 
the  antithesis  of  his  parianioner,  and  I  felt  or 
fancied  a  certain  humorous  element  in  the  real 
identitv  of  the  two  under  a  seeming  inconcnuity. 
Mr.  Wilbur's  fondness  for  scraps  of  Xatin, 
though  drawn  from  the  life,  I  adopted  de- 
liberately to  heighten  the  contrast.  Finding 
soon  after  that  I  needed  some  one  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  mere  drollery,  for  I  conceive  tbat 
true  humor  is  never  divorced  from  moral  con- 
viction, I  invented  Mr.  Sawin  for  the  clown  of 
my  little  puppet-show.  I  meant  to  embodv  in 
him  that  hall-conscious  unmorality  which  I  nad 
noticed^  as  the  recoil  in  gross  natures  from  a 
Puritanism  that  still  strove  to  keep  in  its  creed 
the  intense  savor  which  had  long  gone  out  of  its 
faith  and  life.  In  the  three  I  thooght  I  should 
find  room  enough  to  eroress,  as  it  was  my  plan 
to  do,  the  popular  feeling  and  opinion  of  the 
time.  For  the  names  of  two  of  my  characters, 
since  I  have  received  some  remonstrances  from 
very  worthy  persons  who  happen  to  bear  them, 
I  would  say  that  they  were  purely  fortuitous, 
probably  mere  unconscious  memories  of  sign- 
boards or  directories.  Mr.  Sawin's  sprang  from 
the  accident  of  a  rhyme  at  the  end  of  his  first 
epistle^  and  I  purposely  christened  him  by  the 
impossible^  surname  oi  Birdofredum  not  more 
to  sligmatize  him  as  the  incarnation  of  **  Miuii- 
fest  D^tiny,"  in  other  words,  of  national  reck- 
lessness as  to  right  and  wrong,  than  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  wounding  any  private  sensitiveness. 

The  success  of  my  experiment  soon  began  not 
only  to  astonish  me,  but  to  make  me  feel  the 
responsibility  of  knowing  that  I  held  in  my 
hand  a  weapon  instead  of  the  mere  fencings 
stick  I  had  supposed.  Very  far  from  being  a 
popular  author  under  my  own  name,  so  rar, 
maeed,  as  to  be  ahnost  unread,  I  found  the 
verses  of  my  pseudonym  copied  everjrwhere: 
I  saw  them  pinned  up  in  worktops ;  I  heara 
them  quoted  and  their  authorship  debated;  I 
once  even,  when  rumor  had  at  length  caught 
up  my  name  in  one  of  its  eddies,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  overhearing  it  demonstrated,  in  the 
pauses  of  a  concert,  uiat  I  was  utterlv  incom- 

rtent  to  have  written  anything  of  tne  kind, 
had  read  too  much  not  to  know  the  utter 
worthlessnees  of  contemporary  reputation,  ea- 
peciallpr  as  regards  satire,  but  I  knew  alao  that 
oy  giving  a  certain  amount  of  influence  it  also 
had  its  worth,  if  that  influence  were  used  on 
the  right  side.  I  had  learned,  too,  that  the 
first  requisite  of  good  writing  is  to  have  an 
earnest  and  definite  purpose,  whether 
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or  moral,  and  that  even  good  writiiig,  to  please 
long,  miist  have  more  than  an  average  amount 
either  of  imagination  or  common-sense.  The 
fint  of  these  falls  to  the  lot  of  sciutMily  one  in 
sevend  generations ;  the  last  is  within  the  reach 
of  many  in  evexy  one  that  passes ;  and  of  this 
an  author  may  fairly  hope  to  become  in  part 
tibe  mouthpiece.  If  I  put  on  the  cap  and  boUs 
and  made  myself  one  of  the  court-fools  of  King 
I>emos,  it  was  less  to  make  his  majesty  laugh 
than  to  win  a  j>as8age  to  his  royal  ears  for  cer- 
tain serious  thmgs  which  I  had  deeply  at  heart. 
I  say  this  because  there  is  no  imputation  that 
oould  be  more  ^railing  to  any  man  s  self-respect 
than  that  of  being  a  mere  jester.  I  endeavored, 
by  generalizing  ray  satire,  to  give  it  what  value 
I  could  beyond  the  passing  moment  and  the  im- 
mediate application.  How  far  I  have  succeiKled 
I  cannot  tell,  but  I  have  had  better  luck^  tliaii 
I  ever  looked  for  in  seeing  my  verses  survive  to 
pass  beyond  their  nonage. 

In  choosing  the  Yankee  dialect,  I  did  not  act 
without  forethought.  It  had  long  seemed  to 
me  that  the  great  vice  of  American  writing  and 
speaking  was  a  studied  want  of  simplicity,  that 
we  were  in  dai^fer  of  coming  to  look  on  our 
paother-tongue  as  a  dead  language,  to  be  sought 
in  the  grammar  and  dictionary  rather  than  in 
the  heart,  and  that  our  only  chance  of  escape 
was  by  seeking  it  at  its  living  sources  among 
those  who  were,  as  tScottowe  says  of  Major- 
General  Gibbons,  *'  divinely  illiterate.''  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  the  only  really  great  public  man 
whom  these  latter  da3r8  have  seen,  was  great 
also  in  this,  that  he  was  master  —  witness  his 
npeeoh  at  Gettysburg  —  of  a  truly  masculine 
English,  classic,  because  it  was  of  no  special 
period,  and  level  at  once  to  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  his  countrymen.  I  learn  from  the 
highest  authority  that  his  favorite  reading  was 
in  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to  which,  of  course, 
the  Bible  should  be  added.  But  whoever 
should  read  the  debates  in  Congress  might  f ancj 
himself  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  citv  council 
of  some  city  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  cfecline  of 
the  Empire,  where  barbarians  ii^-ith  a  Latin 
yamish  emulated  each  other  in  being  more  than 
Ciceronian.  "Whether  it  be  want  of  culture,  for 
the  highest  outcome  of  that  is  simplicity,  or  for 
whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  very  few 
American  writers  or  speakers  wield  their  native 
language  with  the  directness,  precision,  and 
force  that  are  common  as  the  day  in  the  mother 
country.  We  use  it  like  Scotsmen,  not  as  if  it 
belonged  to  us,  but  as  if  we  wished  to  prove 
that  we  belonged  to  it,  by  showing  our  inti- 
macy with  its  written  rather  than  with  its 
spoken  dialect.^  And  yet  all  the  while  our 
popular  idiom  is  racy  with  life  and  vigor  and 
originality,  bucksome  ('as  Milton  used  the  word) 
to  our  new  occasions,  and  proves  itself  no  mere 
graft  by  sending  up  new  suckers  from  the  old 
root  in  spite  of  us.  It  is  only  from  its  roots  in 
the  living  generations  of  men  that  a  language 
can  be  remforced  with  fresh  vi^r  for  its  needs ; 
what  may  be  called  a  literate  dialect  grows  ever 
more  and  more  pedantic  and  foreign,  till  it  be- 


comes at  last  as  unfitting  a  vehicle  for  Uving 
thought  as  monkish  Latin.  That  we  should  all 
be  made  to  talk  like  books  is  the  danger  with 
which  we  are  threatened  by  the  UniveRal 
Schoolmaster,  who  does  his  bjoit  to  enslave  the 
minds  and  memories  of  his  victims  to  what  he 
esteems  the  best  models  of  English  composi- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  to  the  writers  whose  style 
is  faultily  correct  and  has  no  blood-waimth  in 
it.  No  language  after  it  has  faded  into  diction, 
none  that  cannot  suck  up  the  feeding  juices 
secreted  for  it  in  the  rich  mother-earth  of  com- 
mon folk^  can  bring  forth  a  sound  and  lusty 
book.  True  vigor  and  heartiness  of  phrase  do 
not  pass  from  page  to  ^a^,  but  from  man  to 
man,  where  the  brain  is  kindled  and  the  lips 
supiijed  by  downright  living  interests  and  by 
passion  in  its  very  tnroe.  Language  is  the  soil 
of  thought,  and  our  own  especiudly  is  a  rich 
leaf-mould,  the  slow  deposit  of  a^fes,  the  ^ed 
foliage  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  imagination,  which 
has  suffered  an  earth-cnange,  that  the  vocal  for- 
est, as  Howell  called  it,  may  clothe  itself  anew 
with  living  green.  There  is  death  in  the  diction- 
ary ;  and,  where  language  is  too  strictly  limited 
by  convention,  the  ground  for  expression  to  grow 
in  is  limited  also;  and  we  get  a  potted  Uteratarek 
Chinese  dwarfe  instead  oi  healthy  trees. 

But  while  the  schoolmaster  has  been  bui^ 
starching  our  language  and  smoothing  it  flat 
with  the  mai^le  of  a  supposed  classical  anthor- 
ity,  the  newspaper  reporter  has  been  doing  even 
more  harm  by  stretching  and  swelling  it  to  soit 
his  occasions.  A  dozen  years  ago  1  b^an  a  hst, 
which  I  have  added  to  from  time  to  time,  of 
some  of  the  changes  which  may  be  f idrly  laid 
at  his  door.  I  give  a  few  of  them  as  showing 
their  tendency,  all  the  more  dangerous  that 
their  effect,  lilce  that  of  some  poisons,  is  insen- 
sibly cumulative,  and  that  they  are  sure  at  last 
of  effect  among  a  people  whose  chief  reading  ii 
the  daily  paper.  I  give  in  two  columns  the  old 
style  and  its  modem  equivalent. 


Old  Style. 

Wu  hsnged. 
When  the  halt4>r 
round  his  neck. 


pat 


▲  great  crowd  came  to  lee. 

Great  Are. 
The  fire  spread. 

Honae  burned. 

The  fire  was  got  under. 


Man  f  elL 

A  hone  and  wagon  ran 
against. 


The  frif^htened  hone. 
Bent  for  the  doctor. 


The  mayor  of  the  dty  in  a 
ahort  apoech  welcomed. 


AVir  Style, 

Was  launched  into  eternity. 

When  the  fatal  nooae  vu 
adjusted  about  the  iwck 
of  the  unfortunate  Tictim 
of  his  own  unbridled  pss* 
sions. 

▲  vast  concouTae  was  asKm* 
bled  to  witness. 

Diaastroua  conflagration. 
The  conflagration  eztendBd 

ita  devastatii^  career. 
Edifice  consumed. 
The  progress  of  the  deroor. 

ing  element  was  arrested. 
Individual  was  predpitstcd. 

▲  valuable  horse  attadied 
to  a  vehicle  driven  by  ^ 
8.,  In  the  emidoymcot  of 
J.  B.,  collided  with. 

The  infuriated  animaL 
Called  into  requisition  the 

aarricea    of    the  ttmStf 

pliysieiaa. 
Hm  chief  maciatnle  of  the 


magiitnite 
lUannwsIl- 
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I  abftll  My  a  few  words. 


Began  hla  answer. 
Asked  him  to  dine. 
A  l^stander  advised. 


He  died. 


and  eloquent  language, 
frequently  interrupted  oy 
Uie  plaudits  of  the  surg> 
ing  multitude,  oiBcialqr 
tendered  the  hospitalities. 

I  shall,  with  your  permis- 
sion, beg  limve  to  offer 
some  brief  obeenrations. 

Gonunenced  his  rejoinder. 

Tendered  him  a  banquet. 

One  of  those  omnipresent 
characters  who,  ss  if  in 
pursuance  of  some  pre- 
vious arrangement,  are 
certain  to  be  enoountered 
in  the  Tioinity  when  an 
accident  occurs,  ventured 
the  suggestion. 

He  deoessed,  he  passed  out 
of  existence,   his    spirit 

anitted  iU  earthly  habita- 
lon,  winged  its  way  to 
eternity,  shook  oU  its 
burden,  etc 


In  one  sense  this  is  nothing  new.  The  school 
of  Pope  in  verse  ended  by  wire-drawing  its 
phrase  to  snch  thinness  that  it  could  befur  no 
weight  of  meaning  whatever.  Nor  is  fine  writ- 
ing by  any  means  confined  to  America.  All 
writers  wiuiont  imagination  fall  into  it  of  ne- 
cessity whenever  they  attempt  the  figurative. 
I  take  two  examples  from  Mr.  Merivale's 
**  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,*' 
which,  indeed,  is  full  of  snch.  **  The  last  years 
of  the  age  familiarly  styled  the  Augustan  were 
sin^rularfy  barren  of  the  literary  glories  frcai 
which  its  celebrit]r  was  chiefly  derived.  One 
by  one  the  stars  in  its  firmament  had  been  lost 
to  the  world ;  Virgil  and  Horace,  etc.,  had  long 
since^  died ;  the  charm  which  the  imagination 
of  Livv  had  thrown  over  the  earlier  annals  of 
Rome  had  ceased  to  shine  on  the  details  of  al- 
Diost  contemporarv  Ustory ;  and  if  Uie  flood  of 
liis  eloquence  still  continued  flowing,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  stream  was  cm  rapid,  as 
freshf  ana  as  dear  as  ever.*'  I  will  not  waste 
time  m  criticising  the  bad  English  or  the  mix- 
ture of  metaphor  in  these  sentences,  but  will 
simply  cite  another  from  the  same  autnor  which 
is  even  worse.  **  The  shadowy  phantom  of  the 
Republic  continued  to  flit  before  the  eyes  of 
the  GsBsar.  There  was  still,  he  apprehended,  a 
germ  of  sentiment  existing,  on  which  a  scion  of 
nis  own  house,  or  even  a  stranger,  mk^ht  boldlv 
throw  himself  and  raise  the  standarcT  of  patn- 
oian  independence."  Now  a  ghost  may  haunt 
a  murderer,  but  hardlv,  I  should  tldnk,  to  scare 
him  with  the  threat  or  takinfif  a  new  lease  of  its 
old  tenement.  And  fancytne  8cion  of  tk house 
in  the  act  of  tkrowinq  itself  yx^n  a  qerm  (fsenH- 
metU  to  r^ise  a  standard  I  I  am  glad,  smoe  we 
have  so  much  in  the  same  kind  to  answer  for, 
that  this  bit  of  horticultural  rhetoric  is  from 
beyond  sea.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  con- 
demn^ truly  imaginative  prose.  There  is  a 
simplicity  of  splendor,  no  less  than  of  pUun- 
ness,  and  prose  would  be  poor  indeed  if  it  could 
not  nnd  a  tongue  for  that  meaning  of  the  mind 
which  is  behind  the  meaning  of  uie  words.    It 


has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  in  Ei^land 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  curtail  lan- 
p:uiwe  into  a  mere  convenience,  and  to  defecate 
it  of  all  emotion  as  thoroughly  as  algebruo 
signs.  This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  in  part  from 
tlmt  healthy  national  contempt  of  humbug 
which  is  characteristic  of  Engfishmen,  in  jpaxt 
from  that  sensitiveness  to  the  ludicrous  wnich 
makes  them  so  shy  of  expressing  feeling,  but  in 
part  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  m>m  a  growing 
distrust,  one  might  almost  say  hatred,  of  wha^ 
ever  is  super-material.  There  is  sometliing  sad 
in  the  scorn  with  which^  their  journalists  treat 
the  notion  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a 
national  ideal,  seeming  utterly  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  even  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  the 
imagination  is  as  much  matteivof-fact  as  the  un- 
der^anding.  If  we  were  to  trust  the  impres- 
sion made  on  us  by  some  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  characteristic  of  their  periodical  literature, 
we  should  think  England  hopelessly  stranded  on 
the  good-humored  cynicism  of  well-to-do  middle- 
age,  and  should  fancy  it  an  enchanted  nation, 
doomed  to  sit  forever  with  its  feet  under  the 
mahogany  in  that  afterslinner  mood  which  fol- 
lows conscientious  repletion,  and  which  it  is 
ill-manners  to  disturb  with  any  topics  more 
exciting  than  the  quality  of  the  wmes.  But 
there  are  already  symptoms  that  a  large  class 
of  Englishmen  are  getting  weary  of  the  domin- 
ion of  consols  and  divine  common-sense,  and  to 
believe  that  eternal  three  per  cent  is  not  the 
chief  end  of  man,  nor  the  highest  and  only 
kind  of  interest  to  which  the  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities of  England  are  entitled. 

The  quality  of  exaggeration  has  often  been 
remarked  on  as  typical  of  American  charac- 
ter, and  especially  of  American  humor.  In 
Dr.  Petri^s  Oedriingtes  Handbuch  der  Fremd" 
wdrter^  we  are  told  that  the  word  humbug  is 
commonly  used  for  t^e  exaggerations  of  the 
North-Americans.  To  be  sure,  one  would  be 
texnpted  to  think  the  dream  of  Columbus  half 
fulfilled,  and  that  Europe  had  found  in  the 
West  a  nearer  way  to  Orientalism,  at  least  in 
diction.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  set  down  as  mere  extravagance  is 
more  fitly  to  be  called  intensity  and  pictnr- 
esqneness,  symptoms  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
in  rull  health  and  strength,  though  producing, 
as  ^et,  only  the  raw  and  formless  material  m 
whidi  poelar:^  is  to  work.  By  and  by,  perhapiL 
the  world  will  see  it  fashioned  into  poem  fuA 
picture,  and  Europe,  which  will  be  hard  pushed 
for  originality  erelong,  mxy  have  to  thank  ns 
for  a  new  sensation.  The  French  continue 
to  find  Shakespeare  exaggerated  because  he 
treated  English  just  as  our  country-folk  do 
when  they  speak  of  a  "steep  price,"  or  say 
that  they  freeze  to"  a  thing.  The  first 
postulate  of  an  original  literature  is  that  a 
people  should  use  their  language  instinctively 
ana  unconsciously,  as  if  it  were  a  lively  part  of 
their  growth  and  personality,  not  as  the  mere 
torpid  boon  of  education  or  inheritance.  Even 
Bums  contrived  to  write  very  poor  verse  and 
prose  in  English.    Vulgarisms  are  often  only 
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poetry  in  the  egg.  The  late  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
in  one  of  his  public  addreeaes,  commented  at 
some  length  on  the  beauty  and  moral  signi- 
ficance of  the  Freuoh  plirase  s^orienter^  and 
called  on  his  young  friends  to  practise  upon  it 
in  life.  There  was  not  a  Yankee  in  his  audi- 
ence whose  problem  had  not  always  been  to 
find  out  what  was  about  east^  and  to  shape  his 
course  accordingly.  This  charm  which  a  fa- 
noiliar  expression  ^:ains  by  being  commented,  as 
it  were,  and  set  m  a  new  light  by  a  foreign 
language,  is  curious  and  instructive.  I  cannot 
hidp  tliinking  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  forgets 
this  a  little  too  much  sometimes  when  he  writes 
of  the  beauties  of  French  style.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  find  in  the  works  of  French 
Academicians  phrases  as  coarse  as  those  he 
cites  from  Burke,  only  they  are  veiled  by  the 
nnfamiliarity  of  the  langui^^.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  poets  and  peas- 
ants please  us  in  the  same  way  by  translating 
words  back  again  to  their  primal  freshness, 
and  infusing  them  with  a  deliglitfid  strange- 
ness which  IS  anything  but  alienation.  What, 
for  example,  is  Milton ^s  ^^  edge  of  battle"  but 
a  doing  into  English  of  the  Latin  acies  f  Was 
die  Gans  gedacht  das  der  Sdiwan  voUbracht^ 
what  the  goose  but  thoi^ht^  that  the  swan  full 
brought  (or,  to  de-Saxonize  it  a  little,  what  the 
gfoose  conceived,  that  tlie  swan  achieved),  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  life,  invention,  and 
vigor  shown  by  our  popular  speech,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  is  shaped  to  the  instant 
want  of  those  who  use  it,  are  of  the  best  omen 
for  our  having  a  swan  at  last.  The  part  I  have 
taken  on  mjrself  is  that  of  the  humbler  bird. 

But  it  is  afBrmed  that  there  is  something 
innately  vulgar  in  the  Yankee  dialect.  &1. 
Sainte-Beuve  says,  with  his  usual  neatness: 
**  Je  d4Jinis  un  patois  une  ancienne  langue  ^i  a 
eu  des  malheurs^  ou  encore  une  IcmQtie  toute  jeune 
et  qui  n^apas  fait  fortune"  The  first  part  of 
his  definition  applies  to  a  dialect  like  the  Pro- 
vencal, the  last  to  the  Tuscan  before  Dante 
had  lifted  it  into  a  classic,  and  neither,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  quite  fit  a  patois,  which  is  not 
properly  a  dialect,  but  rather  certain  archaisms, 
proverbial  phrases,  and  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion, which  maintAin  themselves  among  the 
uneducated  side  by  side  with  the  finished 
and  universally  accepted  language.  Norman 
French,  for  example,  or  Scotch  down  to  the 
time  of  James  Vl..  could  hardly  be  called 
patois,  while  I  should  be  half  inclined  to  name 
the  Yankee  a  lingo  rather  than  a  dialect.  It 
has  retained  a  few  wonls  now  fallen  into  disuse 
in  the  mother  countr>',  like  to  tarry,  to  progress, 
fleshy,  fall,  and  some  others ,  it  has  chimged 
the  meaning  of  some,  as  in  freshet ;  and  it  has 
chmg  to  what  I  suspect  to  liave  been  the  broad 
Norman  pronunciation  of  «  (which  Molidre  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  his  rustics)  in  such  woros  as 
sarvant*  pur  feet,  vartoo,  and  the  like.  It  main- 
tains something  of  the  French  sound  of  a  also 
in  words  like  chimber,  ddnger  (thoujg:h  the  lat- 
ter had  certainly  begun  to  take  its  present 
aonnd  so  early  as  1636,  when  I  fimd  it  flometimes 


■polt  dainper).  But  in  general  it  may  be  aid 
tnat  nothing^  can  be  fonnd  in  it  which  does  not 
still  survive  in  some  one  or  other  of  tbe  "Rnylifli 
provincial  dialects.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  aii^le 
exception  in  the  verb  to  sleeve.  To  sleeve  ailk 
means  to  divide  or  ravel  out  a  thread  of  silk 
with  the  point  of  a  needle  till  it  becomes  y7o«s. 
(A.nS.  sltfan,  to  cleave  =  divide.)  Thia,  I  tnink, 
explains  the  *^ sleeveless  errand"  in  **Troilai 
and  Cr^sida"  so  inadequately,  Bometimea  so 
ludicronslv  darkened  by  the  commentators.  Is 
not  a  ** sleeveless  errand"  one  that  eannoC 
be  unravelled,  incomprehensible,  and  therefore 
booUess? 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  Axnericanioiis 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  of  words  or  phrases 
which  nave  grown  into  use  here  either  tnrongh 
necessity,  invention,  or  accident^  such  as  a 
carry,  a  one-horse  aJS^air,  a  prairie^  to  vamom. 
Even  these  are  fewer  than  u  sometimes  taken 
for  granted.  But  I  think  some  fair  defence 
may  be  made  against  the  char|e  of  vulgarity. 
Prt>perly  speaking,  vulgarity  is  m  the  thoogbt, 
and  not  in  the  word  or  the  way  of  pronoundng 
it.  Modem  French,  the  most  polite  of  lan- 
guages, is  barbarously  vnlgar  if  compared  with 
the  LAtin  out  of  which  it  has  been  corrupted, 
or  even  with  Italian.  There  is  a  wider  gap, 
and  one  implying  greater  boorishness,  between 
ministerium  and  nutter,  or  sapiens  and  sackaMj 
than  between  druv  and  drove  or  agin  and 
apainst^  which  last  is  pltunly  an  arrant  snperia- 
tive.  Our  rustic  covtrlid  is  nearer  its  French 
ori^nal  than  the  diminutive  coretlet,  into 
which  it  has  been  ipiorantly  corrupted  in  po- 
liter speech.  I  obtained  from  three  cultivated 
Englishmen  at  different  times  three  diverse  loo- 
nunciations  of  a  single  word,  —  cowcuwber,  eoo" 
cumber,  and  cucumber.  Of  these  the  first,  which 
is  Yankee  also,  comes  nearest  to  the  nasality 
of  concombre.  Lord  Ossory  assures  ns  that 
Voltaire  saw  the  best  society  in  Inland,  and 
Voltaire  tells  his  countrymen  that  handkerckief 
was  pronounced  hankercher,  I  find  it  so  sput 
in  Haklnyt  and  elsewhere.  This  enormity  the 
Yankee  still  persists  in,  and  as  there  is  always 
a  reason  for  such  deviations  from  the  sound  as 
represented  bv  the  spelling,  may  we  nut  suspect 
two  sources  of  derivation,  and  find  an  ancestor 
for  kercher  in  couverture  rather  than  in  coi»- 
vrechefi  And  what  greater  phonetic  vagary 
(which  Dryden,  by  the  way,  called  fegary)  in 
our  lingua  rustica  than  this  Jeer  for  couvre  i  I 
copy  from  the  fiy-leaves  of  my  books,  where  I 
have  noted  them  from  time  to  time,  a  few  ex- 
amples of  pronunciation  and  phrase  which  wUl 
show  that  the  Yankee  often  has  antiqnit}*  and 
very  respectable  literary  anthoritv  on  bis  nde. 
My  list  might  be  largely  increased  by  referring 
to  glossaries,  but  to  Uiem  ever>'  one  can  go  for 
himself,  and  I  have  gathered  enough  for  my 
purpme. 

I  will  take  first  those  cases  in  which  some- 
thing like  the  French  sound  has  been  preserved 
in  certain  single  letters  and  diphthoi^^.  And 
this  opens  a  curious  question  as  to  how  kng 
this  Gallicism  maintained  itself  in    KngliTr 
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toward  the  oluae  — 

And  wavering  between  genlefl  and 

rery  propjr  ohange 


"  It  i 


ith  c. 


Fordn  eud- 

_„ ^.  „  mmended 

br  Howell  two  oentanes  ueo,  and  carried  out 
by  him  so  tar  M  his  prinWra  would  allow.  This 
and  the  corrHspondine:  QhonKSS  in  masigae.  ntu- 
tick,  and  the  like,  whivh  he  eJao  advocated, 
■how  that  in  his  tiiDs  the  French  accent  indi- 
cated by  theonperfluouBlattera  (for  French  had 
once  nearl;  oa  elrone  an  accent  aa  Italian)  Uad 
gone  ont  at  nse.  'Iliere  ia  plenty  of  Freneh 
aocant  down  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth 'ureieii.  In 
X)aniel  we  have  richfa'  and  courup/',  in  Bishop 
Hall  eo'a^\  cAapf/af'n,  in  Donne  ^'c/urej' ^  uir~ 
ttie',  pTfsence',  mortal' ,  mtril',  hatnous',  giani', 
vith  man;  more,  and  Morston's  satires  are  foil 
of  them.  The  two  latter,  however,  are  not  to 
be  relied  on.  ns  they  may  be  suspected  of 
Chauceridni:.  Henicli  writes  baptime.  The 
tendency  to  throw  the  aoceot  backward  bi^ail 
eul;.  BoC  the  iucongtuiliea  are  perpleune, 
and  perhaps  mark  the  period  of  transition.  In 
Warner^s  ^'  Alhion^s  England  "  wehavecrfafor' 
and  ertalart  side  by  tnde  with  the  modern 
crealttr  and  crtaturt.  E'nvy  and  i'nvying  occor 
in  Campion  (1U02),  and  yet  enuy'  sunivad  Mil- 
tun.     In  some  cases  we  have  ^ne  back  again 

I  had  been  so  used  to  hearing  imbeciie  pro- 
EHHinced  with  the  accent  on  the  Qrst  ayllable, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  (general  ten- 
dency in  sach  matters,  that  I  was  surprised  to 
find  inbfcite  in  a  verae  of  VVonlsworth.  The 
dietionariefl  all  ei^e  it  so.  I  asked  a  highly 
ooltivated  Eugliidiman,  and  he  deotanMl  for  I'm- 
baxtt.  In  general  it  may  be  assamed  that 
aooent  will  Snally  settle  on  the  syllable  dictated 
by  BTsater  ease  and  therefore  qaickness  of  ut- 
terance. Bloiphemaia,  for  eiample,  la  more 
rapidly  vroaounced  than  blaaphem'aus,  to  which 
OUT  Yankee  clings,  following  in  thin  the  usage 
of  nuny  of  th»  oTdsr  poets.  Aaier'icaii  is  easier 
than  Ameri'caii.  and  therefore  the  false  qaan- 
titj  faaa  carried  the  day,  though  the  true  one 
maiy  be  found  in  Oeorge  Herbert,  and  even  so 
I>t«  aa  Cowley. 

To  come  back  to  the  matter  in  hand.    Our 
"nplandiah    b        ' 


words,  auch  a 


iWc, 


IrulA  (sometiines  also  pronounced  iTSth, 
(rooCA),  while  he  says  noo  for  nfic,  and  gives  to 
mne  and  frw  w  indescribable  a  mixture  of  the 
two  •ounda  with  a  alight  naial  tinctors  that  it 
nay  be  called  the  Yankee  shibbt)leth.  Voltaire 
■ajs  that  the  Engli  " 


1  with  c 


dthU 


„- ...     _p r  writes  dtotp  (dcm) 

nbioh  can  only  be  pronounoed  with  the  Yankee 
nasality.  In  rule  Che  least  sonnd  of  a  preoedes 
tbo  u.  I  find  TfuU  in  Peoock's  "  Repressor." 
Ba  probably  prooounoed  it  rauix^,  as  the  old 
Ftoioh  word  from  which  it  is  derived  was  very 
likaljtobesoniuledatfiiBt,  withai 


Covantty    PJays'have   prrader^l.      In  the 
arlyamcnt  of  Bprrdea  "  I  lind  reule.     As  for 


Men  Hoqf,  as  ni 
nore  like  to  h 


neau  or  neu/",  the 
y  very  well  have 
Bfi^f  would  aeem 
n  linffi  than  from 
txt^fn  unless  the  two  were  mere  varieties  of 
spelhng.  The  iSuion  frw  tnay  have  caught 
enough  from  ilA  French  courin  pta  to  claim  ths 
beneht  of  the  same  doubt  as  tn  sound  ;  and  our 
slang  phrase  □  Jew  (aa  "  I  licked  him  a  few  ") 
may  well  appeal  to  un  pea  for  sense  and  authot^ 
ity.  Nay,  might  not  lick  itself  turn  ont  to  be 
the  good  old  word  lam  in  an  Engiisli  disguise,  if 
the  latter  should  claim  descent  as,  perhaps,  he 
fairly  might,  from  the  Latin  lambfref  Tha 
New  England  ferct  for  Jirrn,  and  uoTe  for 
pierce  (sotaetimes  beard  as /ai'rcr  and  paired), 
are  also  Norman.  For  its  antiquity  I  cite  the 
rhyme  of  errse.  and  pierce  in  Clmpmao  and 
Donne,  and  in  some  commendatory  verses  by  a 
Mr.  Berkenhead  before  the  poems  of  Francis 
Beaumont.  Our  pairtoas  for  perilautit  of  the 
same  kind,  and  is  nearer  Shakespeare's  parlous 
than  the  modem  pronunciation.  One  other 
QaJlicisni  survives  in  oar  pronunciation.  Pei^ 
hops  I  should  rather  call  it  a  semi-Galliciam, 
for  it  is  the  result  uf  a  futile  effort  to  repro- 
duce a  French  sound  with  English  lips.  Thus 
•"       '  '  ■  '  '  have  Jiinf,  empljt. 


rule,  the  last  differing  only  fro: 


1    find  roj/ai 


. —     for  Magistrates." 

__  ..'alter  de  Biblesworth  1  find  solitiei  Eng- 
lished by  yista.  This,  it  ia  true,  may  have 
been  pronoonced  jeeati,  but  the  prononciutioD 
Jl/Ktei  must  have  preceded  the  present  Bpelling, 
which  was  no  doubt  adopted  after  the  radi(^ 
meaning  was  forgotten,  as  analogical  with  ot.her 
words  in  Dl'.  In  the  same  way  after  Norman- 
Fo-nch  influence  had  softened  the  I  out  of 
would  (we  already  find  wovd  for  veul  in  N.  F. 
poems),  ikould  followed  the  eiample,  and  then 
an  'was  foisted  into  cau/i/,  where  it  does  not 
belong,  lo  satisfy  the  logic  of  the  eye,  which  has 
affected  the  pronunciation  and  even  the  spoiling 
of  English  more  than  is  oomnionty  supposed!  I 
meet  with  eyjter  for  oytler  aa  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  I  lindiiingr  in  Bishop  Hail  and 
Middlelou  the  dramatist,  bile  for  boil  in  Donna 
and  Cbrononhotonthologos.  line  for  loin  in 
Hall,  ryall  and  cii/ie  (for  choice),  dyttryf  for 
destroii.  in  the  Coventry  PUvs.  In  Chapman's 
"All  Fools"  is  the  misprmt  of  emploi,  for 
imply,  fairir  interring  an  identity  of  sound  in 
the  last  syllable.  Indeed,  this  pronunciation 
was  habitual  till  after  Pope,  and  Roeera  tells  us 
that  the  elegant  Gray  said  naisefor  irot'se  jostaa 
our  rustics  aCUl  do.  Our  corn I'lA  (which  I  find 
also  in  HerrickJ  remembers  the  French  better 
than  cornice  does.  While  clinging  more  dosAly 
Anglo-Saxon  in  droppiog  tlie  g  from  ths 
the  present  participle,  the  Yankee  now 


mj  expenence  ko«,  very  oommon, 
■  thuugh  it  nia;  Itiimerl;  bare  been  moce  so. 
I  Caplttig,  for  inBUnce,  1  n«>er  heard  Mice  in 
r  jeat,  the  habitual  forni  beintc  kcpji'n.  But  at 
■Df  rate  it  ia  do  iarautdou  of  q|U8.  lu  that  de- 
liKiitfal  old  lolume^  "  Ano  CoiupendiouB  Bake 
of  Qodty  and  ^irttuall  Sao^,"  in  whidi  I 
kiurw  uut  whether  the  piot;  lUelf  or  the  tdni- 
plicity  of  ita  eipreaBian  be  more  ch&rmiiig,  I 
find  ourding,  garding,  and  roiuinir<  and  iu  the 
State  Trials  imcaiiHg  used  by  B  jrentleman.  I 
CDufees  tb&t  I  like  the  n  better  than  the  ng. 

Of  Yankee  preterites  I  find  n'fn  and  rti«  far 
TOtt  in  BeanmoDt  and  Fletcher,  Middleton  and 
D^don,  dint  in  Spenser,  rhtet  t,cho»t)  in  Sic 
John    Mandevil.  give   toave)  in  the  Coventry 


.      ,  eever's  KpiL., —  

(mil  iu  DraytAD,  qui  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Henry 
Uore.  and  ^fd  m  the  Psetou  Letten,  nay,  ev  - 
in  the  fsstidiona  Londor.  Rid  for  rodt  n 
anciently  comniQD.  So  likewise  was  an  I 
aavi,  but  1  find  it  in  nn  irriterof  authority  (t 
oe|>t  Golding),  unleBg  Chai— '-  --'     —"^ 


»    I     B 


L  inclined  ti 


Fletcher,  llrunmioud  uf  Bawthomden,  and  ._ 
the  PaetuD  L«tt«re.  Similar  Btrong  preterit«8. 
Kke  sneir,  thea  and  even  meui,  are  not  with- 
out eiomple.  1  find  srw  for  setred  in  "  Pien 
PlouEhman."  Indeed, theanomaliesiDEnKlish 
preterilea  are  pen>lexinR,  We  have  probably 
tranaf erred j^em  from  .^oib  (as  the  preterite  of 

' "  ■    '  '       B  heard  it)  to  Jly  beca'  '     ^ 

d.    Of  weal. 

.  iped,  blotctd, 
he  has  gwd  authorln,  and  less  often  kmnurd. 
His  tat  is  merely  a  broad  sonuding  of  tat,  do 
mai«  inelwant  than  the  common  got  for  gat, 
which  he  farther  degradea  into  mil.  When  he 
•ani  doTtl,  he  uses  a  form  as  old  as  Chanoer. 

The  Yankee  has  retained  something  of  the 

proDonncing  them  txr,  axx  (shortened  from  aix, 
mix).  He  also  says  Aeuand  hed  (kaue,  had)  for 
iavr  and  had.    In  most  cases  he  fulloU'S  on  An- 

Slo^Suon  osi^e.  In  at.i  for  ax/r  he  oertiunly 
oes.  I  find  letx  and  aiyJift  (as*«l  in  Pecook. 
sndcjTf  in  the  Paaton  Leftera.  Golding  rhymes 
arm  with  ttfxe  and  spells  chailtnqe  dtaengf. 
Chancer  wrote  hmdy.  Dryden  rbymes  can 
with  urn.  as  Mr.  Blglow  would.  Alexander 
GiU.  Milton's  teacher,  in  his  '*  IjOfronomia  " 
dtea  hit  far  Kalk  as  peanliar  to  Linoolnahire. 
I  find  AoyfA  in  Collier's  "  Bibliatrraphical  Ao- 
•onnt  of  Early  Enelish  Liicrature  "  under  the 
date  inB4,  and  Lord  Cromwell  so  wrote  it.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  wmle  fificnnjr.  0\a  fed  is 
only  the  O.  F./aic(.  Thaim  for  them  was  oom- 
mon in  the  siiteeuth  century.  We  hofe  an 
eiample  of  the  same  thine  in  the  donble  form 
of  the  verb  thrash,  thrah.  While  the  New- 
Englander  cannot  be  hroui;ht  to  any  instead  for 
inttid  (oommonly  'lO'if  where  not  tbe  last  word 
in  a  Bent«noe),  he  chaiures  tlie  ■  intA  i  in  red  tor 
rid,  tea  for  till  hrnXer  for  hiTuler,  r«w  for 
n'nie.    I  Sud  red  m  t^a  old  interlude  of  "  Ther- 


sytes,"  t^f  in  a  letter  of  Dabome  to  Henilan, 
and  aleu,  I  shndder  to  mention  it.  in  a.  leltiiris 
the  ereac  Uuuheas  of  Morlbcmtueh,  Atoau  hw- 
self  I  II  ocouis  twice  in  a  oncle  vene  of  the 
Chester  Phiya, 

"  Tell  tbe  dsy  of  dome.  Cell  the  besoHia  blow." 

From  the  word  blom  (in  another  sense)  is  fetnud 
blaurlh.  which  I  heard  a^in  this  summer  atm 
a  lonjf  interval.  Mr.  Wriphl'  explains  it  m 
meaning  "  n  blossom."     mth  us  a  unttle  Ua» 

itjg  in  general.  A  farmer  would  say  that  thai* 
was  u  good  blowth  on  his  fnit-ttveB.  Tbs 
word  retreats  farther  inland  and  away  ftoai 
the  TMlways,  year  by  year.  Wither  rbnui 
Ai'nif  cr  vrith  iff  nacr.  and  Shah  cspcare  and  Lon- 
luee  have  renched  for  rinsed^  Iu  "  Gammr 
Ourtou "  and  "Mirror  far  Uagistr«lcs"  ■ 
Sfnce  for  since ;  Marlboroogh's  l>nche«  m 
writes  it.  and  J>anDe  rbyrnes  einre  with  Amitm 
and  polimce,  Bishop  Hall  and  Otwa^  with 
pretence.  Chapman  with  cituvni.  Diydea  with 
pravidmct.  lodeed.  why  should  iwt  utttmt 
take  that  form  ?  Dryden's  wife  <aii  taA't 
daughter)  has  tell  for  nil,  Margaret,  mothercf 
Henry  VII.,  writ«a  ledle  for  tuth.  and  onr  V 
finds  authority  in  the  old  form  yrj'e. 

E  aomelimee  takes  the  place  of  v.  ■■  ji^gt, 
tredge.  brrsh.  I  find  tredgtia  the  iuterlndt  H 
"Jack  Jugler,''  bresk  in  a  cilatian  by  CoUiet 
from  "  LmidoD  Cries"  of  the  midjk  of  thi 
seventeenth  century,  and  rttche  for  nut  (Cf 
teenth  century)  in  the  very  valnalile  "  VnhiBi 
of  Vocabularies  "edited  by  Mr.  Wricht.  ttfar 
is  one  of  the  AuKloSaion  forms  of  Out  wad  b 
Boeworth's  A.-S.  Dictjonary.  Ooldiu' has  aU. 
The  Yankee  always  shortena  the  u  in  Uie  eBfqr 
tare,  making  twnHir,  no/ur,  jHclar.  and  •«  ™- 
This  was  common,  also,  amonK  tl 
the  last  generation.  I  am  incmn. .  . .  _ 
may  have  been  ouoe  univeisal,  nnd  1  Mi 
think  it  more  elegant  than  the  ytle  m 
pictdirr,  that  hove  taken 


Penailesa"  lias  veniur,  and  so  speUs  il.  ul  1 
meet  it  also  in  Kpenaer,  Drayton.  Ben  JoBSiBi 
Herrick,  and  Prior.  Spenser  has  lorf 'rritf.  wiaA 
ran  be  oontracted  only  from  tortur  and  ml  tnw 
(orr*rr.  Quarles  rhymes  nature  with  imaltf. 
and  Dryden  with  satire,  which  he  donbllia 
pronounoed  according  to  its  older  form  of  PSflr- 
Qnarlea  has  also  lorTurt  and  mortar.  Kmt 
Boleyn  writes  Icreatur.  I  Bud  fitter  in  Iw« 
Walton's  antograph  will. 

1  sliatl  now  give  some  examples  vhieh  caonot 
BO  easily  be  ranked  nnder  any  special  ttmi. 
Gill  ehareea  the  Eaateni  connti«  with  tiviT  tw 
cover,  and  fa  tor  to.  The  Yankee  [iruaMOHrt 
both  too  and  to  like  ta  (like  the  loa  in  tMcU 
where  they  ore  not  emphatic.  When  they  an^ 
both  become  tu.  In  old  spelling,  to  ia  U»  ««»' 
mon  (and  indeed  correct^  lonn  of  (do.  wi&A  <• 
only  to  with  the  aenae  of  in  addition.  I  moM* 
that  the  sound  of  our  too  has  caught  tonetBliK 

>  DfelioHarj/  oS  ObtelM  out  Proiiiieiat 


ttom  the  French  lout,  aod  it  a  poBaible  that  the 

oeuce  of  the  feminine  torm  af  the  uaoe  word 
(foule)  BB  UDDieatly  prononnced,  with  the  e  Dot 
jet  sUenced.  Qill  kiths  a  Northern  origin  tu 
oeaun  lot  govrn  anawaunii  fur  avund  (buIuhs). 

dreadful  in  suspecting  Spenner  (wlm  borralittd 

ia  hia  pHAtorala)  of  bar' — ■"" 

—       '    And  yet   


fiuder  in  Lord 

Aymee/ar  with  .   ..     ,  . 

the  final  d  in  many  words,  tu  du  the  fScoIfh, 

'  >r  ie  by  Adding  one  in  geound.     Tl 

not  feel  the  loea  of  the  d  eensibly  i 

n,  from  the  former  of  wbioh  it  nas 

D  after  u  wron^ul  adoption  <re- 

, -drj/),  while  it  properly  belong  to 

n  latter.  But  what  shall  w»  make  of  oil,  uil, 
amdyisf  I  find  yu  and  gil  in  Warner's  ^-  Albi- 
oa'a  Envland,''  |wt  rhyminc  with  urjV,  admit, 
and  fit  in  Dunne,  with  mil  m  the  "  Reveneer's 
Truedy."  Beanmoot.  and  Uuokling.  with  lorit 
in  Dryden,  and  latest  of  all  witli  irit  in  Sir 
Banbor;  Wiltisms.  Prior  rhymea  Jilting  and 
begetting-  Vforae  ia  to  coma.  Among  others, 
Donne  rliymes  again  with  (in.  and  Quarles 
npeotedl^  witii  in.  Btn  for  been,  of  which  our 
daar  Whittier  ia  au  fond,  han  the  anthority  of 
SnokriUe,"  Gammer  Oortun"  (the  work  of  a 
billion),  Chapman,  Dryden.  and  many  more. 
thoiiKh  bin  eeenu  tu  hare  been  the  common 
fbnn.     Wlilttier'a  accenting  Uie  first  syllable  of 

t^era,  and,  though  manifestly  wrong,  ia  aniu- 
onrni  with  Bom'ana.  Uf  other  Yankeeimu, 
wbether  of  form  or  pronundation,  which  I 
have  met  with  I  add  a  few  at  random.  Fecock 
writefl  soicdiera  {$ogers^,soudaj/ers},  and  Cbap- 
nsa  and  Gitl  sadder.  This  abitorptiun  of  the  I 
B  oooUDon  in  variona  dialccti,  especially  in  the 
fiootttah,  Pecock  wntes  also  biyende,  and  the 
aotfaoia  of  "  Jack  Jngler  "  and  "  Gammer  Got^ 
taa"9ender.  The  Yankee  includee'V"  >n 
th*  same  category,  and  aays  "  hither  an'  yon," 
far  "  to  and  fro."  (Cf.  German  jenseiti.) 
V«Ooek  and  plenty  more  hare  wraalle,  Tmdal 
baa  offgiuie.  pteller,  ilieit,  ondont,  debyli,  and 
teaa.  "  Jack  Jugler  "  baa  acatelu  (which  I 
bftTo  often  heard,  though  jjturc^  ia  the  common 
btm),  and  Donne  and  Dryden  make  great 
ibjrme  with  set.  In  the  iuacnption  on  Caxton's 
teoib  I  find  j/nd  tor  end,  whioh  the  Yankee 
,9are  often  makes  rtad,  still  nsins  familiarly 
A»  old  phraee  "right  anend"  for  "continn- 

■  Hia  "  strct  (etraigbt)  oloug"  in  the 
mae,  whicli  I  thought  peculiar  to  him.  I 
Peoook.  Tindarad^fiu/i^torrfepulwUBo 
tr  Yankee  that  I  could  almost  foncythe 
Mttyr  to  have  been  deacon  of  the  Finit 
at  Jaalam  Ceotri?.  "  Jnck  Jugler  " 
girea  ns  piayaent  and  sartayne.    Dry- 


■■  CoTentry 

-J , ,  ...jssojre,  nateralle, 

fnaleral  (material),  and  meraclea,  —  all  excellent 
Yankeeiuus.  Id  the  "  Qoatro  fila,  Aymon  " 
(1504),'  ia  verlua  for  tFiXnoua.  Thomas  Fidler 
called  volame  eollitm,  I  suspect,  for  he  spelk  it 
volnmne.  However,  per  conira,  Yankees  habit- 
ually say  coiumr  for  column.  Indeed,  to  prove 
that  our  anceatora  brought  their  pronunciation 
with  them  from  the  Old  Uonntry,  and  have  not 
wantonly  debaaed  their  mother  t-nngue.  I  need 
only  to  dte  the  words  acrijiluT,  Israil.  alhists, 
and  cAei/u/negs  from  Uoyemor  Bradford's  "  His- 
tory." Bo  the  good  man  wrote  them,  and  so 
the  Rood  descendants  of  his  fellow-eiilea  atill 
prononnce  them.  Brampton  Qurdon  writes  slud 
m  a  letter  toWinlhrop.  Furlend  (a-rlend)  baa 
crept  like  a  seipeut  into  the  "  Paradiaa  of 
Dainty  Devices ;  purvide,  whioh  is  not  so  bad, 
is  in  Chaucer.  These,  of  course,  are  univeiBal 
vulrarisma,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  Vankeo. 
Butler  has  a  Yankee  phraae.  and  pronnnciation 
too,  in  "  To  which  these  carT'jn^i-on  did  tend." 
Langham  or  Laneham,  who  wrote  an  acooimt 
of  the  festivities  at  Kenilwortb  in  honor  of 
Qneen  liess.  and  who  evidently  tried  to  apell 
phonetically,  makes  k  '   ' 

riek  writes  hU-  ' 
nonneed  it  (iorrearo  juffffwrnj 
do.  Why  not,  when  it  eomea  from  hoUt  f 
EoA  J-elaackyppt  (fellowship)  in  the  Coventry 
Plays.  Spenser  and  his  queen  neither  of  them 
scrupled  to  write  nfore,  and  the  former  feels 
no  ineleganoa  oven  in  rhau>  and  idcr.  'Fare 
was  common  till  after  Herrick.  Dryden  haa 
do's  for  does,  and  his  wife  spells  worse  woaa. 
A/eated  waa  onoe  oniveraal.  Warner  baa  ery 
for  tiler  a ;  nay,  ha  also  baa  illg,  with  which 
we  were  once  ignorantly  reproached  by  persona 
mora  familiar  with  Murray's  Granuoar  than 
witji  English  literature.  And  why  not  illyt 
Mr.  Bartlett  sap  it  ia  "  a  word  used  by  writ- 
ers of  an  inferior  clasa,  wlio  do  not  aeem  to 
perceive  that  ill  Is  itself  on  adverb,  without 
the  tenninalion  ly,"  and  quotea  Dr.  Messer, 
President  of  Brown  University,  oa  asking  tri- 
umphantly. "Why  don't  you  say  welluf"  I 
should  like  to  have  had  Dr,  Messer  anawer  hU 
own  question.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it 
was  used  by  people  who  still  remembered  that 
ill  waa  an  adjective,  the  shortened  form  of  evil, 
out  of  which  Shakespeare  and  the  tmnalaUm 
of  the  Bible  ventured  to  make  eviiiv.  This 
slarred  evil  is  "  the  dram  of  eate  "  in  "  Ham- 
let." I  find  ills  in  Warner.  The  objection  to 
illy  is  not  an  etymological  one.  but  simply  that 
it  is  contrary  to  good  usage,  —  a  yery  sufficient 
reason.  Ill  as  an  adverb  was  at  first  a  vnlgar- 
ism,  precisely  like  the  rustic's  when  he  ssya, 
"  I  was  treated  bad."  May  not  the  reaaoii  of 
thia  exceptional  form  be  looked  for  in  that 
t«ndeacy  to  dodge  what  ia  liard  to  pronounce, 
to  which  I   have  already  alluded  ?     If  tbs 

'  Cited  in  ColUw.    {I  live  my  an' 
cat  quote  Iram  Itie  eilglnil  book.) 
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letters  were  dietiiiotly  uttered,  as  they  ehonld 
be.  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  say  ill-lyy 
weu-^v,  and  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  we  have 
ayoided  smally^  and  tally  in  the  same  way, 
though  we  add  ish  to  them  without  hesitation 
in  tmallish  and  tallish.  We  have,  to  be  sure, 
dully  and  fully,  but  for  the  one  we  prefer  stu- 
pidly, ana  the  other  (though  this  may  have 
come  from  eliding  the  y  before  <u)  is  giving 
wav  to  full,  ^  The  uneducated,  whose  utterance 
is  slower^  still  make  adverbs  when  they  will  by 
adding  like  to  all  manner  of  adjectives.  We 
have  had  big  charged  upon  us,  because  we  use 
it  where  an  Englishman  would  now  use  gretU. 
I  fully  admit  tlutt  it  were  better  to  dirtinguish 
between  them,  aUowing  to  big  a  certain  oon- 
teonptuous  quality  ;  but  as  for  authority,  I 
want  none  better  than  that  of  Jereinv  Taylor, 
who,  in  his  noble  sermon  **  On  the  Return  ox 
Praver,"  speaks  of  **  Jesus,  whose  spirit  was 
meek  and  gentle  up  to  the  greatness  of  the 
biggest  example.*'^  As  for  our  double  negative, 
I  shall  waste  no  time  in  quoting  instances  of  it, 
because  it  was  once  as  universal  in  EngUsh  as 
it  still  is  in  the  neo-Latin  languages,  where  it 
does  not  strike  us^  as  vulgar.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  loss  of  it^  is  not  to  be  regretted.  But 
surely  I  shall  admit  the  vulgarity  of  idurring  or 
altogether  eliding  certain  terminal  consonants  ? 
I  aomit  that  a  clear  and  sharp-cut  enunciation 
is  one  of  the  crowning  charms  and  elegancies  of 
speech.  Words  so  uttered  are  like  coins  fresh 
from  the  mint,  compared  with  the  worn  and 
dingy  drudges  of  long  service,  —  I  do  not  mean 
American  coins,  for  those  look  less  badly  the 
more  they  lose  of  their  original  ugliness.  No 
one  is  more  painfully  conscious  than  I  of  the 
contrast  between  the  rifle-crack  of  an  English- 
man's yes  and  no.  and  the  wet-fuse  drawl  of 
the  same  monosyllables  in  the  mouths  of  my 
countrymen.  But  I  do  not  find  the  dropping 
of  flmu  consonants  disagreeable  in  Allan  Kam- 
say  or  Bums,  nor  do  I  believe  that  our  literary 
ancestors  were  sensible  of  that  inelegance  in 
the  fusing  them  together  of  which  we  are  con- 
scions.  How  many  educated  men  pronounce 
the  t  in  chestnuts  how  manysay  pentise  for 
penthouse,  as  they  should.  When  a  Yankee 
skipper  says  that^  he  is  **  boun'  for  Gloster " 
^ot  Gloucester,  with  the  leave  of  the  Universal 
Schoolmaster),^  he  but  speaks  like  Chaucer  or 
an  old  ballad-singer,  though  they  would  have 
pronounced  it  boon.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  the  d  is  sarreptitious,  and  has  been 
added  in  compliment  to  the  verb  bind,  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  If  we  consider  the 
root  of  the  word  (though  of  course  I  grant  that 
every  race  has  a  right  to  do  what  it  will  with 
what  is  so  peculiarly  its  own  as  its  speech),  the 
d  has  no  more  right  there  than  at  the  end  of 
gone,  where  it  is  often  put  by  children,  who  are 
our  best  guides  to  the  sources  of  linguistic  cor- 
ruption, and  the  best  teachers  of  its  processes. 
Cromwell,  minister  of  Henry  VTH.,  writes  worle 

1  The  word  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Mary  Boleyn,  in 
Gk>Iding,  and  Warner.  Milton  alao  waa  fond  of  the 
word. 


for  world.  Chanman  has  wan  for  wamd^  and 
lawn  has  rigfatndly  displaoed  laund,  though 
with  no  thought,  I  suspect,  of  etymology. 
Rogers  tells  us  that  L^d^  Bathnnt  sent  bm 
some  letters  written  to  Williain  III.  l^  Qoeoi 
Marv,  in  which  she  addresses  him  as  *\DMr 
IftttOan."  The  old  form  eanxnifi*,  which  our 
farmers  use,  is  more  oorreot  than  tne  form  with 
a  barbarous  d  taoked  on  which  has  taken  iti 
place.  Of  the  kind  opposite  to  this,  like  onr 
gownd  iar  gown,  and  the  London  oocknev's 
wind  for  vnne,  I  find  drownd  few  drown  in  tne 
"  Misfortunes  of  Arthur'*  (168^),  and  in  SwifL 
And^  bv  the  way,  whence  came  the  lone  sound 
of  tnna  which  our  poets  still  retain,  and  which 
survives  in  **  winding  "  a  horn,  a  totally  differ- 
ent word  from  **  winding  "  a  kite-string  ?  We 
say  behind  and  hinder  (compamtiTe)  and  yet  to 
hinder.  Shakeepeare  pronounced  kind  land,  at 
what  becomes  ox  his  play  on  thnt  wend  and  ci's 
in  '*  Hamlet"?  Nay,  did  he  not  even  (shaUI 
dare  to  hint  it  ?)  droo  the  final  d  as  the  Yankee 
still  does  ?  John  Ljlly  {days  in  the  same  wsy 
on  kindred  and  kindness. 

But  to  come  to  some  other  ancient  instances. 
Warner  rhymes  bounds  with  crowns,  ground* 
with  towns,  text  with  sex,  worst  with  crust,  inter- 
rupts with  cups;  Diavton,  d^ects  with  sex; 
Chapnian,  amends  with  cleanse;  Webster,  d^ 
fects  with  checks;  Ben  Jonson,  minds  with  conf 
bines;  Blarston,  trust  and  obsequious,  dotkes  and 
shows;  Dryden  gives  the  same  sound  to  dothes, 
and  has  also  minds  with  designs.  Of  oonne,  I 
do  not  affirm  that  their  ears  may  not  have  told 
them  that  these  were  imperfect  rhjrmes  (though 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  even  of  that),  Iwt  ther 
surely  would  never  have  tolerated  any  such  had 
they  suspected  the  least  yulgaritv  in  them. 
Prior  has  the  rhyme  ^r<f  and  frtixf,  but  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  a  landlady.  Swift  has  stunted 
and  bwrnt  it,  an  intentionally  imperfect  rhyme, 
no  doubt,  but  which  I  cite  as  giving  precisely 
the  Yankee  pronunciation  of  mtmed.  Donne 
couples  in  unhallowed  wedlock  qfterand  nuMer, 
thus  seeming  to  give  to  both  the  true  Yai^kee 
sound ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  after  and 
daughter.  Worse  than  aU,  in  one  of  Dodslej^s 
Old  Plays  we  have  onions  rhyming  with  mVii- 
ions,  —  1  have  tears  in  my  eyes  while  I  record  it. 
And  yet  what  is  viler  than  the  nmveral  Misses 
(itfrs.)  for  Mistress  f  This  was  once  a  ▼nlgar' 
ism,  and  in  **The  Miseries  of  Inforced  Mar- 
riage *'  the  rhirme  (printed  as  prose  in  Dodslev** 
Old  PUys  by  Collier), 

"  To  make  my  yonng  mistren 
Delighting  in  Hue*,** 

is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown.  Our  perak 
say  Injun  for  Indian.  The  tendency  to  nuuce 
this  chan^  where  t  follows  d  is  common.  The 
Italian  giorno  and  French  jottr  from  diumut 
are  famOiar  examples.  ^  And  yet  If^wn  is  one<^ 
those  depravations  which  the  taste  challeives 
peremptorily,  though   it  have    the  authority 

*  Though  I  find  Worcester  in  the  Mirror  for  Magih 
traies. 


of  Charles  Cotton  — who  rhymes  "India" 
with  "orinees"  — and  four  EiielUh  leiitogim- 
phflTQ.  be^innuif  with  Dr.  SheridSD,  bid  uit  HAy 
tniiidgtoai.  Yet  after  &11  it  u  no  verse  than 
Uie  dobaaeaieiit  whioh  all  our  lemiinatiDna  in 
lion  and  lience  hare  undergone,  which  yet  we 
baar  with  rrsignaihun  and  payfnuitef,  tkoDKh  it 
inight  have  areuaod  both  impat-i-ertcf,  and  indig- 
na-li-on  in  .Shakespeare's  time.  Whan  George 
Herbert  tella  as  that  if  the  senaoa  be  doll, 


the  prolengatJoD  of  the  word  Reems  t< 


Ther. 


nethiiig  of  hia 


.  and  Fletcher  knew 
nae  it  wtien  he  wrote  bo  finp  a  verse  aa  tbe  sec 
ond  of  theae,  the  beat  deep-sea  verw  1  know,  ^ 
"  In  daqierAte  ilormi  hUdi  with  a  llEtla  ruddar 
TIm  tumbling  tuliu  of  tbfl  ocaMa-'* 

Oeeanns  was  not  tlwn  wholly  ahom  of  hia  di- 
wine  proportjona,  and  our  modem  osh^n  aounda 
like  the  gnah  of  amall-beer  in  compariaen. 
Bome  odier  eontrsotintis  of  ours  have  a  vulgar 

of  tbs  worst,  may  stand  for  a  type  of  snch. 
Tat  Ota  old  diamatialti  are  foil  of  such  obwiura- 
tuM  (elisions  they  can  hardly  be  called)  of  the 
ti,  making  IC&c'r  of  vArtArr.  whert  of  ilAilhrT, 
Ikrrt  of  hir/ier.  bro'r  of  bralheT.  imo'r  of  smother, 
■toV  of  molhrr.utA  au  on.  And  dear  Brer  Rab- 
bit, can  1  foi^t  him  ?  Indeed,  it  b  this  that 
y%pl»TM  the  word  rare  (which  has  Drydea's 
■Bpnt).  and  which  we  aay  of  meat  where  an 
JknduBon  would  nse  tmdtrdont.  I  do  not 
fciiffii  I II  with  dw  dictionaries^  that  it  had  ever 
todo  with  the  Icelsndiciitrar  (raw),  as  it 
_u  not  in  rariript,  which  means  eariier 
Preodent  IoddoIb  said  of  a 


if  a  preoocKHM 
And  I  do  not 


in  Ddbm,  and  adD  betMr,  a 
■d,  Arnaucwith  Jhu-  in  Wan 

>  Wkst  (iTte  !•  t  ta  tsteMfi  iwt 


Biarvfl,  wbieh  was  once  common,  and  whieh  I 
llnd  ea  late  as  Ilurrieh  ?  Nay,  Ilerriuk  has  ^'n 
[spelling  it  0(b).  too,  as  do  the  Scotch,  i  "■ " 
agree  with  n-  ui— — —  ' *     -       -' '   ' 


s  lilwwiae  in  pniferting  ehimly  to 


I  wiU  now   leave  pronnn__ 

worda  or  phrases  wmob  have   been 


peooUar  to  ns,  onI;f  p 
gle  dropped  atitchj  '- 


I  found  It  in  the  well-lanfpia^Ml  C 
begin  with  a  word  of  which  1  hai 


pick  up  a  ain- 
be  PTonunoiation  of  Uia 
had  thoagbt  native  till 
'  Duiel.    I  wiU 


. ly  eiampla  in  any  En|[Uab  w 

tborily.    We  expren  the  first  ata^  of  withar 
plant  suddenly  oi 


a  ifreen  p 


itan  of  withar 

-  n r J  -nt  down  by  the 

will.     It  i«,  of  oonrse.  own  euuain  of  Uiu 

Qermaa  uirlken,  but  I  have  never  come  n|»n  It 

literal^  uscj  and  raj  own  hooka  »f  reference 


in  litoniiT  use,  and  roy  own 
give  me  faint  help.    Oraff  m 


'),  and  rnnjiwtnn 


A.-S.  hiielan.    The  A.-ti.  aeaiwi 
nearer,  but  ni 

the  traekof 
1  vtiki,  witb 
\og  caiOamlnart. 


Ibed> 


ic,  which  periiaps  pat 
itry,  —  vdgi,  ttp^aea 


sibte  gap  between  dnxmns  Sod  witliariiK,  aad 
the  imaginative  phrase  be  wilted  right  down," 
like  "  he  caved  right  in,"  is  a  true  Anwrioan- 
ism.  Will  occurs  in  English  provinoial  rl«' 
■ariea,  bat  is  explained  by  antktr,  which  wiUi  us 
it  does  not  mean.  Wa  hare  a  few  word*  snch  as 
carht,  oAag,  carrj/  tpartagr).  tKool  (rhuli),  Htnhrr 
(JorrM),  huAvAool  (to  poll  a  boat  along  by  the 
btubea  on  the  edge  of  a  atream),  buckeur  la  sis' 
tumque  word  for  the  botuMihestaBt) ;  bat  how 
can  we  be  said  to  have  fairiy  broiiglit  into 
AkiBwler  OiD.  wbo  Bnrt  nwm- 


Mly  by  b 

Genoao,  Snoniafa,  or  Indian. >    '"The  Dipper" 
for  th»  "  Great  Bear  "  strika  me  as  havlw  » 


■Ddoabtsdly  oofa,  bat  n,  I  mace  tlian  auspeet, 
a  eecmptioB  of  llw  Frneli  baoatt  itrum  Inv 
L^lin  bagaMea].  wUeh  travdled  np  ihe  MiMb- 


ha-m  mmlTfliiit  tha ntf  ninr  nf  m ... 

nii  A«bt  in  tk  asns.  of  Jftof,  Cor  wUsb  I 
h«T« not  f hsnead  apoQ  a»y Mthority.  OnrTfvw 
gndsnil  ero»  betw—n  AanesA  FbbdnndDn- 
ebU  Dalcatty,  Capiain  Undntnl].  nss  the  word 
lieag)  to  mMn  a  atrreM.  aad  I  do  not  remlUet 
it  illinlisii  in  diat  sense.  1  tberefon  leave 
it  with  aT  lor  fotnTc  explonrs-  Crirk  for 
atA  I  find  in  CsMsJu  John  CneOii  ami  in  (ha 
•  "  ■  '  F^fcr's  "  Holy  Warn.--  as*] 
in  WaynoKh'a  - 
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tnuislatioii  of  Homer.  I  find  it  alio  in  the  old 
play  of  "  The  Hoff  hath  lost  his  Pearl.''  Dogs 
tor  andirons  is  stifl  current  in  New  England,  and 
in  Walter  de  Biblesworth  I  find  chiens  glooaed 
in  the  margin  by  andirons.  Gunning  for  shoot' 
ing  is  in  Ihityton.  We  once  got  credit  for  the 
poetical  word /a//  for  autumn,  bnt  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  re- 
fer ns  to  Dryden.  It  is  even  older,  for  I  find  it 
in  I>rayton,  and  Bishop  Hall  has  autumn  fall, 
Middleton  plays  npon  the  word  :  *^  May'st  thou 
haye  a  reasonable  good  spring,  for  thou  art  like 
to  have  many  dangerous  fom  falls,^^  Daniel 
does  the  same,  and  Coleridge  uses  it  as  we  do. 
Gray  uses  the  archaism  picked  for  peaked,  and 
the  word  smudge  (as  our  backwoodsmen  do) 
for  a  smothered  fire.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  (more  properly  perhans  than  even  Sidney, 
the  last  preux  chevalier)  nas**the  Emperors 
folks ' '  just  as  a  Yimkee  would  say  it.  Loan  for 
lend,  with  which  \7e  have  hitherto  been  black- 
ened, I  must  retort  upon  the  mother  island, 
for  it  appears  so  long  ago  as  in  **  Albion's 
England. '^  Fleshy,  in  the  sense  of  stout,  may 
olami  Ben  Jonson*s  warrant,  and  I  fijid  it  also 
so  lately  as  in  Francklin's  **  Lucian."  Chore  is 
also  Jonson's  word,  and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer 
it  to  chare  and  cAar,  because  I  think  that  I  see 
a  more  natural  origin  for  it  in  the  French  jour 
—  whence  it  might  come  to  mean  a  day's  work, 
and  thence  a  job — than  anywhere  else.-^  At  onst 
for  at  once  I  thought  a  corruption  of  our  own, 
till  I  found  it  in  the  Chester  ^lays.  I  am  now 
inclined  to  suspect  it  no  corruption  at  aU,  but 
only  an  erratic  and  obsolete  superlative  at  onest. 
To  progress'  was  flung  in  our  teeth  till  Mr.  Pick- 
ering retorted  with  Shakespeare's  **  doth  pro'- 
greas  down  thy  cheeks.''  I  confess  that  1  was 
never  satisfied  with  this  answer,  because  the 
accent  was  different,  and  because  the  word 
might  here  be  reckoned  a  substantive^  quite  as 
well  as  a  verb.  Mr.  Bartlett  (in  his  dictionary 
above  cited)  adds  a  surrebutter  in  a  verse  from 
Ford's  **  Broken  Heart."  Here  the  word  is 
dearly  a  verb,  but  with  the  accent  unhapnily 
still  on  the  first  syllable.  Mr.  Bartlett  says  that 
he  **  cannot  say  whether  the  word  was  used  in 
Bacon's  time  or  not."  It  certainly  was,  and 
with  the  accent  we  give  to  it.  Ben  Jonson,  in 
the  *'  Alchemist,"  has  this  verse, 

**  Progreas'  ao  from  extreme  unto  extreme,** 

and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
**  Progrening  then  from  fair  Turias*  goldm  place.** 

Surely  we  may  now  sleep  in  peace,  and  our 
English  cousins  will  forgive  us,  since  we  have 
cleared  ourselves  from  any  suspicion  of  origi- 
nality in  the  matter  1  Even  after  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  the  chances  were  desperately 
against  our  having  invented  any  of  the  Ameri- 
canisms with  which  we  are /aulted  and  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  voicing,  there  were  one 
or  two  which  had  so  prevailingly  indigenous  an 
accent  as  to  stagger  me  a  little.    One  of  these 

^  The  ReT.  A.  L.  Mayhew  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  oonnnced  me  that  I  was  astray  in  this. 


*k, 


the  biggest  thinjg  oitf."    Alaa,  eren  this 
slender  comfort  is  denied  me.    Old  Gowar  has 


and 


**  So  harde  an  heite  waa 
**  That  soch  merreile  was 


It 


»> 


He  also,  bv  the  way,  says  **  a  tigkte  of  flowret'* 
as  naturally  as  our  up-oountnr  folk  would  say 
it.  Poor  for  lean,  thirds  for  dowers  and  drjf  for 
thirsty  I  find  in  Middleton's  playa.  Dry  is  also 
in  Skelton  and  in  the  *'  Worid  "  (17M).  In  a 
note  on  Middleton,  Mr.  I^^oe  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  the  phxuBe  I  cant  tell  (jaadreml  in 
America)  by  the  gloss  I  could  not  say.  Middle- 
ton  also  uses  stacked,  which  I  had  believed 
an  Americanism  till  I  saw  it  there.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  another  form  of  snatchy  analaroas 
to  theek  and  thcUch  (cf .  the  proper  names  Dek- 
ker  and  Thaoher),  break  ilbrcLck)  and  breath 
make  (still  common  witn  ns)  and  match, 
^Long  on  for  occasioned  by  (**  who  is  this  'long 
on?")  occurs  constantly  in  Gower  and  like- 
wise in  Middleton.  ^Cause  why  is  in  Chancer. 
liaising  (an  English  version  of  the  Fre»^ 
leaven)  for  yeast  is  employed  b^  Gayton  in  his 
**  Festivons  Notes  on  Don  Quixote."  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  of  our  New  £Wland 
word  emptins  in  the  same  sense,  nor  can  I  cuvine 
its  original.  Gayton  has  limekiU ;  also  shuts 
for  shutters,  and  the  latter  is  used  by  Mis. 
Hutchinson  in  her  **Life  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son." Bishop  Hall,  and  Purchas  in  his  **  Pil- 
grims," have  chist  for  chest,  and  it  is  certainly 
nearer  cista,  as  well  as  to  its  form  in  the  Ten- 
tonic  languages,  whence  probably  we  got  it. 
We  retain  the  old  sound  from  ctst,  bnt  chrst 
is  as  old  as  Chaucer.  Lovelace  says  wropt  for 
wrapt.  **  Musicianer  "  I  had  always  aasodated 
with  the  militia-musters  of  my  Doyhood,  and 
too  hastily  concluded  it  an  abomination  of  our 
own,  but  Mr.  Wright  calls  it  a  Norfolk  word, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  as  old  as  1642  by  an  extract 
in  Collier.    **  Not  worth  the  time  of  day,''  had 

gassed  with  me  for  native  till  I  saw  it  in 
hakespeare's  **  Pericles."  For  slick  (which  is 
only  a  shorter  sound  of  sleek,  like  crick  and  the 
now  universal  britches  for  breeches)  I  will  only 
call  Chapman  and  Jonson.  *' That's  a  sure 
cardl"  and  ''That's  a  stmi^rl*'  both  aonnd 
like  modem  slang,  but  you  will  find  the  one  in 
the  old  interlude  of  ''Thenytes"  (1537),  and 
the  other  in  Middleton.  '*  Kight  here,"  a  fa- 
vorite phrase  with  our  orators  and  witn  a  cer- 
tain class  of  our  editors,  turns  up  passim  in 
the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays.  Mr.  Dickens 
found  something  very  ludicrous  in  what  he  con- 
sidered our  neologism  riaht  away,  Bnt  I  find 
a  phrase  very  like  it,  and  which  1  would  gladly 
suspect  to  be  a  misprint  for  it,  in  **  Gammer 
Gurton : "  — 

**  Lyght  it  and  taring  it  Mfe  away.** 

But  tite  is  the  true  word  in  this  case.  After 
all,  what  is  it  but  another  form  of  straightway  t 
Cussedness,  meaning  wickedness,  malignity,  and 
cuss,  a  sneaking,  ill-natnred  lellow,  in  sndi 
phrases  as  *'  He  done  it  out  o'  pore  onawdnesB," 


Bdy  wav. 
we,  in  tiie  i 


and  "  Us  IB  a  nateral 

monly  thought  Yajikei ,.     — 

oantemptuounl;  iadiKaiuit  nioodH  the;  are  wl- 

mirable  in  their  coueh-aD<l-peady ""' 

neithar  ia  our  awn.     Curaudi 

•atuie  o£  malignant  wiekeclni._, . — 

CoTentcy  PUys,  and  cuss  may  perhaps  claim  to 
haie  come  in  with  the  Contiueror.  At  least 
the  term  is  oUo  French.  .Sailit  Simuu  nses  it 
uid  cunf eaaea  ilB  uaefulnera.  Speaking  uf  the 
Abbi  Dubuia,  he  gaj«,  "  Qui  6Uiit  ea  plein  cs 
qa'au  mauTuia  fiuueuia  appelle  un  iiktc,  duub 
qui  ne  se  pent  gu&re  expHmer  antremeut/' 
"Not  worth  a  cusa."  though  «upported  hy 
"not  worth  a  damn,"  may  be  a  lueie  currup- 
UoB,  BJnoe  "  not  worth  a  cress  "  19  in  "  Pieca 
Ploughman."  "I  don't  see  it,"  wan  Uio  pop- 
tUar  alang  a  Tear  or  two  ago,  and  seemed  to 
■pring  from  the  soil;  but  no,  it  is  iu  Cibbac'a 
''^CarelesB  Uusband."  Green  sauce  for  iige- 
labUil  meet  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Qay- 
tuD,  and  elsewhere.  Our  ruatie  prononciation 
laJice  (for  either  the  diphthong  au  wan  anciently 
pronunnced  oA,  or  else  we  have  followed  abun- 
oast  analogr  in  changing  it  to  the  latter  sound. 
BB  we  have  m  cJiance.  dance,  and  bo  many  more) 
may  be  the  older  one,  and  at  least  gives  some 
hint  at  ita  ancestor  lalaa.  ICarn,  in  the  sense 
of  fotifji,  is,  I  believe,  now  peculiar  to  os,  but 
Peoock  BO  employa  it.  I  find  prmmer  (pTimer, 
as  we  prononnce  it)  in  Bcitunont  and  Fletoher, 
and  a  square  eater"  tooloompare  oar^" iquare 
meal"),  lieftionBeighl,  Olid  " mnchneas "  in  the 
"  Mirror  tor  Magiattstes,"  banibill  in  Kwif' 
and  Fielding,  and  as  for  (Jot  I  might  aay  pas 


found  ia  coUort  togtllier,  in  Cotigreve'.      

for  Love."      To  cotton  or  cattin,   in   another 
B,  ia  old  and  common.    Our  word 


another  directioi 


To  pat',  in 


iBibly,  is 


ought  in 


□  .perhaps  in  A.--S. . 

,  _._ii  (both  proverbially  dinging), 

or  better  yet.  in  the  Icelandic  inoda  (otherwise 
kdd),  meaning  rutn  and  gliir,  which  are  tar' 
•fold",  aticky  Bnbatances.  To  spit  cation  ia.  I 
think,  American,  and  alno,  perhaps,  to  ^/iax  for 
to  bftit.  To  Ike  halvri  atill  surrivee  among  na, 
though  apparently  obsolete  in  England.  It 
means  either  to  let  or  to  hire  a  piece  of  land, 
i«oeiTtng  half  the  profit  in  money  or  in  kind 
{partilna  lorare).  I  mention  it  becauBe  in  a 
Dole  by  some  English  editor,  to  which  I  have 
Inxt  rav  rpfprence,  1  have  seen  it  wronelj  ex- 
The  editors  of  Nares  cite  Burton. 
'    7  go.  an  Put!  for  Be- 

, .  -  n.  and  yet  it  ia  strictly 

analogous  lo  the  French  se  mettre  A  la  i-cnV,  and 
the  Italian  mrllerti  in  tiia.    Indeed,  Dante  haa 

■'/o  larei  [taeniinre{]  ^meilB  pir  lo  lenttera," 
which,  bnt  for  the  indignity,  might  be  trana- 
lated, 

■*  [  (honld,  an  tUi,  htn  put  ileDg  the  wsy." 

I  depTeeat«  in  adTanee  any  share  in  General 


Banks's  notions  of  international  law,  bat  we 
may  all  take  a  just  pride  in  hia  exuberant 

VVhen  he  spoke  a  few  yean  ago  of  lettiug  tho 
Union  slide,"  even  those  who,  for  politioalpnr- 
piwea,  reproached  him  with  the  aentiment,  ad- 
mired the  indigenous  virtue  of  hia  phrase.  Yet 
I  find  ■'  let  lEe  world  sUde "  in  Hcywood's 
"  Edward  IV. ;  "  and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's "Wit  without  Money,"  Valentine  says, 
"WIU  ton  go  drink, 
And  lat  Uw  wmld  lUde  1 '' 

Ho  also  in  Sidney's  "  Arcadia," 


In  the  one  ooBe  it  is  put  into  the 
clown,  in  the  other,  of  a  gentlemj 
evidentlyproverbial.     It  has  even 


Mr.  Borttett  gives  "above  one's  bend"  aa  an 
Amerieanism ;  but  oomjiare  liandet's  "to  the 
top  of  my  bent,"    Jn  kit  Iracka  for  immedialeii; 

where  he  can  fur  a  native,  but  ia  an  importation 
nevertheless ;  for  what  is  be  but  the  Latin  e 
aegligio.  or  at  best  the  Norman  French  rati- 
leipat,  both  whicb  have  the  same  meaning  ? 
Hotfoot  (prorincial  alao  in  England),  I  find  in 
the  old  romance  of  "  Tristan,"^ 

Like  for  as  is  never  used  in  New  England,  bnt 
is  univereal  in  the  South  and  West.  It  has  on 
its  side  the  authority  of  two  kings  (ego  sum 
rex  Romanonim  et  supra  graiamalicam).  Henry 
VIII.  and  Charles  I.  This  were  ample,  with- 
out throwing  into  the  scale  tho  scholar  and  poet 
Daniel.  T/iem  was  used  as  a  nominative  by 
the  tuajeaty  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Sir  P.  Hoby, 
and  by  Lord  Paget  (in  Ftoode'a  "Hiatorr'V. 
I  have  never  seen  any  passage  adduced  where 
gueas  waa  uaed  aa  the  Yankee  uses  It.  The 
word  was  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  onr  ances- 
tors, bnt  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning 
from  that  we  have  given  it,  which  ia  something 
like  Talker  Ihink.  though  the  Yankee  implies 
a  confident  certainty  by  it  when  he  says,  "  I 
gness  ilia!"  There  are  two  examples  in  Ot- 
wny,  one  of  which  ("  So  In  the  atrnggle,  I  gnesa 
the  note  was  loat")  perhapa  might  serve  onr 
purpose,  and  Coleridge's 


cerl^wnly  oomes  very  near.  Bnt  I  have  a  higher 
aothority  than  either  in  Selden.  who,  in  one  of 
hia  notea  to  the  "  Polyolbion,"  writes.  "The 
first  inventor  of  them  ll  miMsyon  disUke  not 
the  addition)  was  one  Berthold  Swarti."  Hera 
he  must  mean  by  it,  "  I  take  it  for  granted." 
Robert  Greene,  m  his  "Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier."  makes  Cloth-breeches  say.  "but  I 
gene  your  maiatership  never  tried  what  true 
honor  meant."  In  this  case  tbe  word  aeema  to 
be  osed  with  a  meaning  preciie'''  '"      that 
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which  we  give  it.  Another  pecnliAiity  ahnost 
88  DTominent  is  the  beginning  sentences,  espe- 
cially in  answer  to  questions,  with  **well.*' 
Put  before  such  a  phrase  as  How  d*e  do  ?  " 
it  is  commonly  short,  and  has  the  sound  of  tm/, 
but  in  reply  it  is  deliberative,  and  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  which  can  be  conveyed  by 
diiference  of  intonation,  and  by  prolonging  or 
abbreviating,  I  should  vainly  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. I  have  heard  ooa-am^  wahl^  oA/,  ird/. 
and  something  nearly  approaching  the  sound  oi 
the  le  in  able.  Sometimes  before  **  I ''  it  dwin- 
dles to  a  mere  /,  as  **  '1  Jdunno."  A  friend  of 
mine  (why  should  I  not  please  myself,  though 
I  displease  him,  by  brightening  my  page  with 
the  initials  of  the  most  exquisite  of  humor- 
ists, J.  H.  ?)  told  me  that  he  once  heard  five 
**weUs,"  like  pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to 
an  inquiry  about  the  pnce  of  land.  The  first 
was  the  ordinarv  wul^  in  deference  to  custom ; 
the  second,  the  long,  perpending  ooahl^  wiih  a 
falling  inflection  of  the  voice ;  the  third,  the 
same,  but  with  the  voice  rising,  as  if  in  despur 
of  a  conclusion,  into  a  plaintively  nasal  whme ; 
the  fourth,  wulh.  ending  in  the  aspirate  of  a 
sigh  ;^  and  then,  fifth,  came  a  short,  sharp  uto/, 
showing  that  a  conclusion  had  been  reached. 
I  have  used  this  latter  form  in  the  **Biglow 
Papers,^'  because,  if  enough  nasality  be  added, 
it  represents  most  nearly  the  average  sound  of 
what  I  may  call  the  interiection. 

A  locution  prevails  in  ttie  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States  which  is  so  curious  that,  though 
never  beard  in  New  England,  I  will  give  a  few 
lines  to  its  discussion,  the  more  readily  because 
it  is  extinct  elsewhere.  I  mean  the  use  of  aUow 
in  the  sense  of  affiruL,  as  ^*  I  allow  that  ^s  a  good 
horse."  I  find  the  word  so  used  in  155K  by 
Anthony  Jenkinson  in  Uakluyt :  **  Come  they 
sowe  not,  neither  doe  eate  any  bread,  mocking 
the  Christians  for  the  same,  and  disabling  our 
strengthe,  saying  we  live  by  eating  the  toppe  of 
a  weede,  and  drinke  a  drinke  made  of  the  same, 
allowing  theyr  great  devouring  of  flesh  and 
drinking  of  milke  to  be  the  increase  of  theyr 
strength."  That  is,  they  undervalued  our 
strength,  and  affirmed  their  own  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  diet.  In  another  passage  of 
the  same  narrative  the  word  has  its  more  com- 
mon meaning  of  approving  or  praising :  **  The 
said  king,  much  allowing  this  declaration,  said." 
Ducange  (quotes  Bracton  sub  voce  adlocare  for 
the  meaning  ^ Ho  admit  as  proved,"  and  the 
transition  from  this  to  "''  affirm  "  is  by  no  means 
violent.  Izaak  Walton  has  "Lebault  allows 
waterfrogs  to  be  good  meat,"  and  here  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  qffirms.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  consider  some  of  the  meanings 
of  allow  in  old  Enpflish,  and  of  allouer  in  old 
French,  and  also  remember  that  the  verbs  prize 
and  praise  are  from  one  root,  I  think  we  must 
admit  allaudare  t.o  a  share  in  the  paternity  of 
allow.  The  sentence  from  Hakluyt  would  read 
equally  well,  *^  contemning  our  strengthe,  .  .  . 
and  praising  (or  valuing)  their  great  eating  of 
flesh  as  the  cause  of  their  increase  in  strengUi." 
After  all,  if  we  confine  ouiselveB  to  ai/ocare,  it 


mav  turn  oat  that  the  word  was  aomewhera 
ana  somewhen  used  for  to  6e(,  analogoosly  to 
put  up,  put  down,  post  (cf.  i»aiiish  apostar), 
and  the  like.  I  hear  boys  in  the  street  oontin- 
oally  saying,  **  I  bet  that  *s  a  good  horBe,"  or 
what  not,  meaning  by  no  oieans  to  risk  any- 
thing beyond  their  opinion  in  the  mstter. 

The  word  improve,  in  the  sense  of  to  '*  oc- 
cupy, make  ose  of,  employ,"  as  Dr.  Pickering 
demies  it,  he  long  ago  proved  to  be  no  neolo- 
gism. He  would  have  done  better,  I  think, 
had  he  substituted  profit  by  for  employ.  He 
cites  Dr.  Franklin  as  saying  that  the  word  had 
never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  used  in  New 


England  before  he  left  it  in  1723,  except  in  Dr. 
Blather's  **  Remarkable  Providences^*  which 
he  oddly  calls  a  'Weryold  book."  Franklin, 
as  Dr.  Pickering  goes  on  to  show^  was  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  *'^  Dictionary " 
merely  abridges  Pickering.  Both  of  them 
should  have  confined  the  api^cation  of  the 
word  to  material  things,  its  extension  to  which 
is  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  supposed  Ajneri- 
can  use  of  it.  For  surelj  *^  Complete  Letter- 
Writers"  have  been  ^^tmmroving  this  oppat' 
tunity"  time  out  of  mina.  I  will  iUnstiate 
the  word  a  little  farther^  because  Pickering 
cites  no  English  authorities.  Skelt<m  has  a 
passage  in  his  **  Ph^^llyp  Sparowe,"  which  I 
quote  the  rather  as  it  contains  also  the  wend 
allotted,  and  as  it  distinguishes  taiprope  from 
employ:  — 

"  HU  [Chaucer's]  Englyah  weU  slowed. 
Bo  M  it  U  emprmeed. 
For  M  it  U  empli^rd. 
There  Im  no  Ei^Uah  voyd.** 

Here  the  meaning  is  to  prqfit  by.  In  Fnller'f 
"  H0I7  Warre  "  (1647),  we  have  "  The  Egyptians 
standing  on  the  firm  ground,  were  thereby  en- 
abled to  improve  and  enforce  their  darts  to  the 
utmost."  Here  the  word  might  certcdnly  mean 
to  make  use  of.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (Ufe  of  C-olo- 
nel  H.)  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way :  ^*  And 
therefore  did  not  emproove  his  interest  to  en- 
gage the  country  in  the  qnarrell."  Swift  in 
one  of  his  letters  says :  **  There  is  not  an  acre 
of  land  in  Ireland  turned  to  half  its  advantage : 
yet  it  is  better  improved  than  the  people."  1 
find  it  also  in  ^* Strength  out  of  Weakness" 
(1652),  and  Plutarch's  ^'Morals"  (1714),  but  I 
know  of  onl^  one  example  of  its  use  in  the 
purely  American  sense,  and  that  is  **a  very 
good  improvement  for  a  mill"  in  the  "State 
Trials  "  (Speech  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
Lady  Ivy's  case,  1GS4).  In  the  sense  of  employ, 
I  could  cite  a  dozen  old  English  authorities. 

In  running  over  the  fly-leaves  of  those  de- 
lightful folios  for  this  reference,  I  find  a  note 
which  reminds  me  of  another  word,  for  our 
abuse  of  which  we  have  been  deservedly  ridi- 
culed. I  mean  lady.  It  is  trae  I  misrht  dte 
the  example  of  the  Italian  donna  ^  (aomina), 
which  has  been  treated  in  the  same  wmv  by  a 
whole  nation,  and  not,  as  lady  among  as,  by  the 
ancoltivated  only.    It  perhaps  grew  into  use  in 

^  Dame,  ia  Kngllsh,  is  a  dsesjed  gantlswoauiB  oC  tte 
fsmuy. 


Uie  half-demovradc  republics  o{  Italy  m 
aatae  ■way  and  for  tbe  name  ntasoDa  as  with 
But  1  adiiiit  tlutt  our  abuse  of  lh«  word  ia  vil- 
iaooua,  1  know  of  an  orator  who  once  Bajd 
in  a  public  roeeting  whare  bonnets  preponder- 
ated, that  "  the  ladiss  were  latit  at  the  erosa  and 
first  at  the  tomb  "I  But  similar  sins  were 
oonunitted  before  our  day  and  iu  the  motber 
oouatry.  In  the  "Uarleiaa  Miscellauy"  (vol. 
Y.  p.  WS)  I  find  "tluB  hdo  is  my  aerrant; 
the  hedeec's  dnngbter  loan.  In  the  "State 
Trials '"^l  learu  of  "a  gentUiromaa  that  liven 
eoolc  with  "  such  a  one,  and  I  hear  the  Lord 
High  Steward  speakiiie  of  the  wife  uf  a  waiter 
at  a  ba^io  oa  a  gcnlUwoinan  !  From  the  satno 
authority,  by  the  way,  1  can  state  that  our  vile 
habit  of  chewing  tolncco  hod  the  somewhat  un- 
■avor:r  example  of  Titua  Dates,  and  I  know  by 
tiaditJOD  from  an  eye-wicaess  that  the  elegant 
General  Burgoyne  partook  of  thu  same  vioo. 
Hovell,  in  one  of  hu  letters  (dated  'Ai  A.uKnst, 
162:1).  apeaks  thus  of  another  "institution'' 
vhich  many  have  thought  American  :  "They 
apeak  much  of  that  boisterous  Bishop  of  Halvei- 
Btadt  (For  so  theT  term  him  here),  that,  having 
taken  a  place  «her  ther  were  two  Mouaateries 
of  Nuns  and  Frien,  he  cHus'd  divera  feather- 
beds  to  be  rip'd,  and  all  the  feathers  to  be 
thrown  in  a  great  Qall,  wbiClier  the  Nuns  and 
Friers  were  thmat  naked  with  their  bodies 
nil'd  and  pitcb'd,  and  to  tumble  amoi^  the 
feathers."  Howell  speaks  aa  if  tbe  thing  were 
new  to  him,  and  1  know  not  if  the  "boiater- 
otu  "  Bishop  was  the  inveater  of  it.  bnt  I  find 
it  practiced  in  Englaad  before  onr  Revolnliion. 
Before  leaving  the  anbject,  I  wiU  add  a  few 
comments  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  mar- 
gin of  Mi,  Bnrtlett'e  excellent  "Dictionary,'' 
to  whieh  I  am  glad  thus  pnblicly  to  acknow- 
ledge my  muiy  obligatdnns.  "  Avails  "  is  good 
"  "    *■  ■     and  the  ruiYsot  Sir  Joabua  Rey- 


1  EngUah, 


be  a  very  old  o 


;pt  use  of 

ell  as  in  the  Yankee  "  be 
home,"  and  others,  must 
in  the  one  case  it  plainly 


Btiooi  i>  lEram  Latin  ad  and  ab),  and  ._ 

other  from  translating  the  first  of  them.  J 
onoe  thought  "  dilferont  to  "  a  modern  vulgar^ 
iBni,and  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  my  pointii^  it  out  to 
faim  in  "  Henry  Esmond,"  confessed  it  to  be  an 
taachroniam,  Mr.  Bartlett  refers  to  "  the  old 
wriMra  quoted  in  Richardson's  LKotionary  "  for 
"different  t«."  though  in  my  edition  of  that 
work  all  the  examples  are  with  /rain.  But  1 
find  lo  used  invariably  by  Sir  K.  Hawkins  in 
Hakluyt.  Banjo  ia  a  negro  corruption  of  O.  E. 
bandorr,  Bind-uietd  can  hardly  be  modem, 
tea  mood-bind  is  old  and  TadicBllV  right,  inter- 
twining itself  through  hindan  and  icini/an  with 
daouc  stems.  Boboiink:  is  this  a  contraction 
tor  Boh  o'  Lincoln  ?  I  find  tofco/jwa,  in  one  of 
the  poems  attnhnled  to  Shelton,  where  il 


luyt,     Bomling^ltey  is 

nileaae."  Curious,  meaun^  nice,  oconn  con- 
tinually in  old  writers,  and  is  as  old  as  Pecock'a 
"  Bepressor."  Droger  ia  0.  E,  drugaer.  Edu- 
cational is  iu  Burke.  Frezr  ia  only  a  form  of 
Jii!.  Tojii,  in  the  American  sense,  I  find 
used  by  the  CommLasiDuera  of  the  United  Colo- 

and  fit  for  service."  i'o  lalx  Ihtfool  in  the  hand 
isOermanj  so  is  torn  uni^rr.  Ouwfa/Du' is  old  ; 
I  find  gaiidtlo  in  Hakluyt.  and  guitddlo  in 
Booth's  reprint  of  the  folio  Shakespeare  at 
lt>2:i,  Gonaff"  is  O,  E.  gniiffe.  Reap  ia  in 
"  Piera   Plonphioan  "   '"  —  -"    -"'■ 


n  the  "  Pm 


Hakluyt  ("seeing  snch  a  heap 
ready  to  devour  them  ").     To 


call  '> 


oftheu 

iiqnor 'emalittle").  To  loqf;  tbis.'l "thiiiki 
is  unquestionably  Oerman.  Laitfen  is  pro- 
nonnced  lofen  in  some  parta  of  Germany,  and  I 
once  heard  one  Gennan  stndont  suy  to  another, 
Ich  lauf  (lofo)  hia-  bit  da  icitderkdnit  and  he 
began  accordingly  to  saunter  np  and  down,  in 
abort,  t«  W.  To  <Bull,  Mr.  Bartlett  says, 
means  "  to  soften,  to  dispirit,"  and  quotes  fnm 
"Margaret,"^"  There  has  been  a  pretty  con- 
siderable niuJfin  going  on  among  the  doctors," 
—  where  it  anrely  Bannot  mean  what  he  Bays  it 
does.  We  have  always  heard  mailing  used  for 
stiVrinj^  bustling,  sometimes  in  an  underhand 
way.  It  is  a  metaphor  derived  probably  from 
mullitig  wine,  and  the  word  itself  must  be  a  oor- 
mption  of  mell.  from  O.  F.  nialer.  Pair  of 
stajrs  is  iu  Hakluyt.  To  pull  up  Mlakfi  is  in 
Cnrwen's  Journal,  and  therefore  pre-Revolu- 
tionary.  I  think  I  have  met  with  it  earlier. 
Raise:  under  this  word  Mr.  Bartlett  omits  "  to 
raise  a  house,"  that  is.  the  frame  of  a  wooden 
one,  and  also  the  substantive  formed  from  it,  a 
ratlin'. _  Retire  for  gn  lo  bed  ia  in  Fielding's 
"Amelia."  Sdfin^po/es  cannot  be  new,  fori 
find"  some  srt  [the  boats]  with  long  po/«"  in 
Haklu^.  Skoulder-luUeTi :  1  And  that  shoaldtr- 
siritfr  is  old.  tbongh  I  have  lost  the  referenoa 
my  author^.     Snag  ia  oonew  word,  tbuagb 


rfind'ti 


'he  Western  application  of  it  is  so ;  but 
Gill  the  proverb,  "  A  bird  in  tbe  bag 


_  ™rth  t 

and  to  rights.      1 ...    — 

wayea  traled  by  tbe  wilde  beaatea," 

laubioin  a  few  phrases  not  in  Mr.  Bartlett'a 
booh  which  I  have  hewd.  Hold-headed:  "to 
go  it  bald-headed  ;  "  in  great  haate.  as  where 
one  rushes  out  without  his  hat.  Bogiu:  "I 
don't  git  much  done  'thout  1  bogue  right  in 
along  ^h  my  men."  Carri/:  a  portage.  Cat- 
nap: a  short  doze.  Cat-$tick:  a  small  stick. 
CSowder-head ;  a  muddle-brain.  Clijig-john :  a 
soft  oakeof  rve.  Coraa-nul;  thehead.  Cohets': 
applied  to  the  people  of  certain  settlemenla 
in  Weetem  Pennsylvania,  from  their  use  -* 
the  archaic  form  Quo'  he.  Danrma't  I  tm 
tbe  nearest  your  true  Yankee  ever  comet 
Bcknowtedging  ignorance.  Etseaee-ptdlrr .  _  , 
skunk,  Firsl-rate  and  a  half.  Fish-flaka,  for  ^ 
drying  Bsh  :  O.  E./!edt  (crtil(«l.  Candir-jiartii- 
a  social  gathering  of  men  onlj.    " "■ 
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dolt.  Hawkinses  whetstone:  mm;  in  derision 
c^  one  Hawkins,  a  well-known  temperanoe-leo- 
tnrer.  Hyper :  to  bnstle :  **  I  mns*  hyper  abont 
an' git  tea.  Keeler-tub:  one  in  which  dishes 
are  washed.  C*  And  Greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the 
pot.")  Lap-tea :  where  the  ^ests  are  too  many 
to  sit  at  table.  La^  of  pea-time :  to  be  hard-up. 
Lose-laid  (loose-laid):  a  weaver's  term,  and 
probably  English  ;  weak-willed.  Malahack :  to 
ont  up  hastily  or  awkwardly.  Moonglade :  a 
beautiful  word :  for  the  track  of  moonlight  on 
the  water.  Off-ox:  an  unmanageable,  cross- 
grained  fellow.  Old  Driver,  Old  Splitfoot :  the 
Devil.  Onhitch:  to  pull  trigger  (cf.  Spanish 
disparar).  Popular:  conceited.  Rote:  sound 
of  surf  before  a  storm.  Rot-gut :  cheap  whis- 
key ;  the  word  occurs  in  Hey  wood  ^s  **  £nglish 
Traveller  "  and  Addison's  ^*  Drummer,"  for  a 
poor  kind  of  drink.  Seem :  it  is  habitual  with 
the  New-£nelander  to  put  this  verb  to  strange 
uses,  as  **I  can't  seem  to  be  suited."  **I 
couldn't  seem  to  know  him."  Sidehill,  for 
hillside.  State-house :  this  seems  an  American- 
ism, whether  invented  or  derived  from  the 
Dutch  Stadhuys,  I  know  not.  Strike  and  string : 
from  the  game  of  ninepins ;  to  make  a  strike  \a 
to  knock  down  all  the  pins  with  one  ball,  hence 
it  has  come  to  mean  fortunate,  successful. 
Swampers :  men  who  break  out  roads  for  lum- 
berers. Tormented:  euphemism  for  damned, 
as,  **  not  a  tormented  cent."  Virginia  fence,  to 
make  a :  to  walk  like  a  drunken  man. 

It  is  always  worth  while  to  note  down  the 
erratic  words  or  prases  which  one  meets  with 
in  any  dialect.  They  may  throw  light  on  the 
meaning  of  other  words,  on  the  relationship  of 
langua^^  or  even  on  histoi^  itself.  In  so 
oonaposite  a  langniage  as  ours  they  often  supply 
a  dinerent  form  to  exnress  a  different  shade  of 
meaning,  as  in  viol  aaa  fiddle,  tkrid  and  thread, 
smother  and  smoulder,  where  the  /  has  crept  in 
by  a  false  analogy  with  would.  We  have  given 
back  to  England  the  excellent  adjective  lengthy, 
formed  honestly  like  earthy,  drouthy,  and  others, 
thus  enabling  their  journalists  to  characterize 
our  President's  messages  by  a  word  civilly 
compromising  between  (on^  and  tedious,  so  as 
not  to  endanger  the  ^eace  of  the  two  countries 
bv  wounding  our  national  sensitiveness  to  Brit- 
isn  criticism.  Let  me  g^ve  two  curious  ex- 
amples of  the  antiseptic  property  of  dialects 
at  which  I  have  already  glanced.  Dante  has 
dindi  as  a  childish  or  low  word  for  danari 
(money),  and  in  Shropshire  small  Roman  coins 
are  still  dug  up  which  the  peasants  call  dinders. 
This  can  hardly  be  a  chance  coincidence,  but 
seems  rather  to  carry  the  word  back  to  the 
Roman  soldiery.  So  our  farmers  say  chuk, 
chuk,  to  their  pigs,  and  ciacco  is  one  of  the 
Italian  words  tor  hog.  When  a  countryman 
tells  us  that  he  *'fell  all  of  a  heap,'*'*  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  unconsciously  points  to 
an  affinity  between  our  word  tumUe,  and  the 
Latin  tumulus,  that  is  older  than  most  others. 

>  Which,  whether  in  that  form,  or  under  ita  aUasea 
vfUeh-grmn  and  coocA-gnuB,  points  ua  back  to  its  origi- 
nal Saxon  quick. 


I  believe  that  words,  or  even  the  men  mt»- 
nation  of  them,  have  an  aatooiahing  vitality 
and  power  of  propagation  by  the  root,  like  the 
gardener's  pest,  quitch-^rass,^  while  tne  appli- 
cation or  combination  oi  them  may  be  new.    It 
is  in  these  last  that  m^  ooun^Tmen  seem  to  me 
full  of  humor,  invention,  qmckneas  of  wit,  and 
that  sense  of  subtle  analogy  which  needs  only 
refining   to   become   fancy   and   imagination. 
Prosaic  as  American  life  seems  in  many  of  its 
aspects  to  a  European,  bleaJc  and  bare  as  it  is 
on  the  side  of  tradition,  and  utterly  orphaned 
of  the  solemn  inspiration  of  antiquity,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  ordinary  talk  of  unlet* 
tered  men  among  us  is  fuller  of  metaphor  and 
of  phrases  that  suggest  lively  images  tnan  that 
of  any  other  peop^  I  have  seen.    Very  many 
such  will  be  found  in   Mr.  Baitlett's  book, 
though  his  short  list  of  proverbs  at  the  end 
seem  to  me,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  jut- 
American  as  possible.    Most  of  tnem  have  no 
character  at  all  but  coazvenesa,  and  axe  craite 
too  long-skirted  for  workup  proverbs,  in  wnich 
language  always  *'  takes  on  its  coat  to  it,"  as 
a  Yankee  would  say.    There  are  nlenty  that 
have  a  more  native  and  puckery  navor,  seed- 
lings from  the  old  stock  often,  ami  yet  new 
varieties.    One  hears  such  not  seldom  among 
us  ^EMstemers,  and  the  West  would  yield  many 
more.     **  Mean  enough  to  steal  aooms  fnmi  a 
blind  hog ; "   *^  Cold  as  the  north  side  of  a 
Jenooary  gravestone  by  starlight;"  ^^fiunm 
as  a  eraven  image  ;  "    '  Pop'lar  as  a  hen  wim 
one  cnicken;"  **  A  hen's  time  ain't  much;" 
"  Quicker  'n   greased   lightnin' ; "     **  Ther  '■ 
seen    a    thing   ez    bein'    tu "     (onr   Yankee 
paraphrase  of  ittiHv  &yw)  ;  hence  the  phrase 
tooin    round,    meaning   a  sni>ererogatoiy  ac- 
tivity like  that  of  flies;  *^ Stingy  enough  to 
skim  his  milk  at  both  eends "  ;  **  Hot  as  the 
Devil's  kitchen  ;  "   '*  Handy  as  a  pocket  in  a 
shirt ;  "  *'  He  's  a  whole  team  and  the  dog  un- 
der the  wagon  ;  "  **  Ail  deacons  are  good,  but 
there  's  odos  in  deacons  "  (to  deacon  berries  is 
to  put  the  largest  atop) ;  **  So  thievish  they 
hev  to  take  in  tneir  stone  walls  nights  : "  ^  mav 
serve  as  specimens.     *^  I  take  my  tea  oarfoot, 
said  a  backwoodsman  when  asked  if  he  would 
have  cream  and  sugar.     (I  find  harfoot,  by  the 
way,  in  the  Coventry  Plays.)      A  man  speak- 
ing to  me  once  of  a  very  rocky  clearing  said, 
**  Stone  's  got  a  pretty  heavy  mortgage  on  that 
land,"  and  I  overheaord  a  guide  in  me  woods 
say  to  his  companions  who  were  urging  him  to 
sing,  **  Wal,  I  did  sing  once,  but  toons  gut 
invented,  an'  thet  spilt  my  trade."     Whoever 
has  driven  over  a  stream  by  a  bridge  made  of 
slabs  will  feel  the  picturesque  force  of  the  epi- 
thet slab-bridqed  applied  to  a  fellow  of  shaky 
character.  ^  Almost  every  county  has  some  good 
die-sinker  in  phrase,  whose  mintage  passes  into 
the  currency  of  the  whole  neighborhood.    Sndi 
a  one  described  the  county  lail  (the  one  stone 
building  where  all  the  dwellings  are  of  wood) 

*  And,  by  the  way,  the  Yankee  never  says  **o* 
nights,'*  but  uses  the  (dder  adverUal  fona,  aaalofoai 
to  the  Qennan  nodUs. 


u  "  the  hoiuB  vhtise  uudprpiiuun'  oime  up  to 
the  taves,"  and  ualied  hell  "the  phicii  wbere 
they  did  a't  rahK  up  thuir  fiim  niehtti."  I  uacn 
aaked  a  BtA(;e-driv»r  if  the  other  aide  of  a  hill 
were  w  Bteep  ua  the  one  we  vers  climbiiiK : 
"  Steep  ?  chajn  liehtnin'  could  n'  go  dowD  it 
'thupt  puttiD'  the  iilioe  on  I  "  And  this  briuga 
me  book  to  the  einegeration  of  which  I  Bpoke 
before.  To  me  the™  is  aumathine  very  taking 
in  the  negro  "  x)  black  that  charooal  made  a 
chaik-imuk  on  him,"  and  the  wooden  bIuiikIh 
"painted  so  tike  marble  tbat  it  aauk  in  wa- 

Iiad  been  ovurperBoaded  by  the  cunning  of  the 
painter.  I  heard  a  man,  in  order  to  give  a 
notion  of  some  very  ould  weather,  aay  to  an- 
other that  a  certain  Joe,  wholmd  beentaJdug 
mercury,  found  a  Innip  of  quiok^ver  in  each 
boot,   whea  lie   went  home  tj)  dinner.      This 

SDwer  of  rapidly  dramatkiug  a  dry  fact  into 
esh  and  binod  and  the  vivid  conception  of  Joe 
aa  a  human  therinnmet«r  strike  me  as  showing 
a  poetio  aenss  that  may  be  refined  into  fao- 
nlQr.  At  any  rate  there  is  humor  here,  and  not 
mers  qniokneH  of  wit,  —  the  deeper  and  nut 
Iba  (halloweT  quality.  The  tendencn  ol  humor 
it  alway*  towards  overplus  uf  expression,  while 
tba  rery  essence  of  wit  is  ita  logical  precision. 
Capbdn  Basil  Hall  denied  that  our  people  bud 
any  humor,  deceived,  perhaps,  by  thi ' 


the  ootword  sign  of  that  li 
the  mind  which  delights  in 
of  identity  in  thingii  seemingly  the  moat  inoan- 
gmoDs,  and  then  ^^n  in  foroing  an  inoongraity 
npon  thin^  identical.  Perhaps  Captain  Hall 
luhd  no  hiinLar  himself,  iuid  if  bo  ha  would 
never  find  it.  Did  he  :d«ays  feel  the  point 
of  what  was  said  to  himself?  I  doubt  it,  be- 
esuu  I  happen  to  know  a  chance  he  once  had 
given  him  in  vain.  The  Captain  was  walking  np 
and  down  the  veranda  of  a  oountry  tavern  in 
MaSHOahueetbi  while  the  coouh  changed  horses. 
A  thunderstorm  was  going  on.  and,  with  that 

be    surprised    by 

^  -\a  conciliating, 

ig  agaii    ■    " 


la  quality  of 


a  oountryini 


efind 


door,  "  Pretty  heavy  thunder  you  have  here." 
The  other,  who  bad  divined  at  a  gLmce  his 
feeling  of  generooa  concession  to  a  new  oonntry. 
drawled  gravely,  "  Waal,  WB  da.  oonsiderin' 
the  nnmber  of  inhabitanla."  This,  the  more  I 
analyze  it,  the  more  humorous  does  it  aeem. 
The  same  man  was  capable  of  wit  also,  when 
he  would.  He  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and  was 
OBoa  employi'd  to  make  some  commandment. 
tables  for  the  parish  meeting-house.  The  i^r- 
•on,  avery  old  man,  annoyed  him  by  looking 
into  his  workshop  every  morning,  and  cautioii- 
Ing  him  to  lie  very  sure  to  pick  out  "  clear 
mahognay  without  any  knatt  in  it."  At  last, 
wearied  out,  he  retorted  one  day:  "Wal,  Dr. 
B.,   I  enesa  ef  I  waa  to  leai 


wall" 


t  'ould  soot  yi 


If  1  had  taken  the  pains  to  writ 


froverbial  or  pithy  phrases  I  liave  heard,  or  if 
had  sooner  thought  uf  noting  the  Vankeuistoa 
I  met  with  in  my  reading,  I  might  have  been 
able  to  do  more  justice  to  my  theme.  Butl 
have  done  all  I  wished  lu  respect  to  prunoncia- 
tion.  if  1  have  proved  that  where  we  are  vidgar, 
we  have  the  countenance  of  ver;  good  company. 
For,  as  to  the  juj  rt  nornm  loquendi,  I  agree 
with  Horace  and  those  who  have  paraphraBed 
or  commented  him,  from  Boilcan  to  Gray.  I 
think  that  a  pjod  rule  for  style  is  Gahani'a  defi- 
nition uf  aublmie  oratory,  —  "  I'art  de  tout  diro 
Sana  Stre  mis  It  la  Bastille  dans  nn  pays  ob  il 
est  d^fendu  de  rien  dire."  1  profess  rajaelf  a 
fanatical  purist,  hut  with  a  hearty  eooteropt 
for  the  Bpeech-gildeis  who  affect  purism  with- 
out any  thorough,  or  even  ped^iwie,  know- 
ledge of  the  engendnre,  growth,  and  afGnitie* 
of  the  noble  langooge  abuut  wliose  iRisailiauca 
they  profess  (like  Dean  Alfordl  to  be  so  solici- 
tous. U  (A*ji  had  their  way — 1  "DochesBey," 
says  Lessing.  "  dass  jeae  gothischa  Uuflichkeit 
eine  unentljenrliche  lugend  des  heutigen  Um- 
ganges  ist.  Soil  sle  darum  unsere  SchrifCen 
eben  so  schaal  und  falsch  machen  ats  unaem 
And  Drayton  was  not  far  wrong 


"  'T  li  poaalbla  to 


Alttiougb  In  Skaltou' 


sea-fight.  Sir  Charles  Donglaa  said  to _  _ 

hold  Sir  Oeorge,  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  con- 
tending tor  the  body  of  Patroelns  !  "  the  Ad- 
miral answered,  peevishly.  "  Damn  the  Greeks 
and  damn  the  Trojans  I  I  have  other  things  to 
think  of."  After  the  battle  was  won,  Rodney 
thus  to  Sir  Charles,  "  Now.  my  dear  friend,  I 
am  .%t  the  service  of  your  Greeks  and  Troiaos, 
and  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  aa  much  of 
it  as  you  please  I  "  I  had  some  such  feeling 
of  the  impertinence  of  our  psendo-olasaicality 
when  I  ohoM  our  homely  dialect  to  work  in. 
Should  we  be  nothing,  beoause  somebody  had 
contrived  to  be  something  (and  that  perhaps  in 
a  pmvinciij  dialect)  aees  ago?  and  to  be  ao- 
very  attempt  to  be  that  something, 
lad  already  been,  and  which  thoie- 
luld  be  again  without  beine 


*  '°  nobody  0. 
?     Istlier^ 


be  again  without  being  a 

,      —  way  left,  then,   I  thought, 

of  being  natural,  of  being  naif,  which  mean* 
nothing  more  than  native,  of  belonging  to  the 
age  and  coimlry  in  which  you  are  bom  f  The 
Yankee,  at  least,  is  a  new  phenomenon  ;  let  us 
try  to  be  that.  It  is  perhaps  a  pis  alfrr,  but  is 
not  .Vo  TAwOHfli/nre  writtm  up  everywhere 
else  ?  In  the  literary  world,  things  seemed  to 
roe  vBiy  much  aa  they  were  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century.  Pope,  skimming  the  cresm 
of  good  sense  and  eTpresaion  wherever  he  could  I  I 
find  it,  had  made,  not  eiactly  poetry,  but  «i  I  | 
honest,  salable  batter  of  worldly  wisdom  whi<' 
pleasantly  Inbricsted  some  of  the  drier  morse 
of  life's  daily  bread,  and,  seeing  this,  soon^  . 
harmlessly  insane  people  went  on  fc 
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fifty  yean  ooaziiighiB  buttexmilk  with  the  reg^ 
ular  ap  and  down  of  the  pentameter  chum. 
And  in  our  day  do  we  not  scent  ever^here, 
and  even  carry  away  in  our  clothes  against  our 
will,  that  faint  perfume  of  musk  wnich  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  1^  behind  him,  or  worse,  of 
Heine's  patchouli  f  And  mi^ht  it  not  be  poa- 
able  to  escape  them  by  turning  into  one  of  our 
narrow  New  England  lanes,  shut  in  though  it 
were  by  bleak  stone  walls  on  either  hand,  and 
where  no  better  flowers  were  to  be  gathered 
than  ^Idenrod  and  hardback  ? 

Bemde  the  advantage  of  getting  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  our  dialect  offered  others  hardly 
inferior.  As  I  was  about  to  make  an  endeavor 
to  state  them,  I  remembered  something  that 
the  dear-sighted  Goethe  had  said  about  Uebers 
**  AllemanniHche  Gedichte,'*  which,  making 
proper  deduction  for  special  reference  to  the 
book  under  review,  expresses  what  I  would  have 
said  far  better  than  I  could  hope  to  do :  **  Allen 
diesen  innem^  guten  £igenschaf ten  kommt  die 
behagliche  naive  Sprache  sehr  zu  statten.  Man 
findet  mehrere  sinnlich  bedeutende  und  wohl- 
klingende  Worte  .  .  .  von  einem,  zwei  Buch- 
Btaben,  Abbreviationen,  Contractionen,  viele 
kurze,  leichte  Sylben,  neue  Reime,  welches, 
mehr  als  man  glauH,  ein  Vortheil  fiir  den 
Dichter  ist.  Diese  Elemente  werden  durch 
g:lnckliche  Constructionen  und  lebhafte  Formen 
zu  einem  Styl  zusammengedrangt  der  zu  diesem 
Zwecke  vor  unserer  Biichersprushe  groese  Vor- 
ziige  hat."  Of  course  I  do  not  meui  to  imply 
that  I  have  come  near  achieving  any  such  suc- 
cess as  the  great  critic  here  indicates,  but  I 
think  the  success  is  there,  and  to  be  plucked  by 
some  more  fortunate  hand. 

Neverdieless,  I  was  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
proval of  many  whtee  opinions  1  valued.  With 
a  feeling  too  tender  ana  grateful  to  be  mixed 
with  any  vanity,  I  mention  as  one  of  these  the 
late  A.  U.  Clough,  who  more  than  anv  one  of 
those  I  have  known  (no  longer  living),  except 
Hawthorne,  impressed  me  with  the  constant 
presence  of  that  indefinable  thing  we  call 
genius.  He  often  suggested  that  I  should  trv 
my  hand  at  some  Yankee  Pastorals,  whien 
would  admit  of  more  sentiment  and  a  higher 
tone  without  foregoing  the  advantage  offered 
by^  the  dialect.  I  have  never  completed  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but,  in  this  Second  Series, 
both  mv  remembrance  of  his  counsel  and  the 
deeper  feeling  called  up  by  the  great  interests 
at  stake,  led  me  to  venture  some  passages 
nearer  to  what  is  called  poetical  than  could 
have  been  admitted  without  incongmity  into 
the  former  series.  The  time  seemed  calling  to 
me,  with  the  old  poet,  — 

"  Leave,  then,  your  wonted  prattle, 
The  oaten  reed  forbear  ; 
For  I  hear  a  sound  of  battle, 
And  trumpets  rend  the  air  I" 

The  only  attempt  I  had  ever  made  at  any- 
thing like  a  pastoral  (if  that  may  be  called  an 
attempt  which  was  the  result  idmost  of  pure 
accident)  was  in  **The  Courtin'."  While  the 
introduction   to   the   First   Series  was   going 


through  the  prev,  I  leoeiTed  word  from  ih» 
printer  that  there  was  a  blank  pafire  left  which 
must  be  filled.  I  sat  down  at  •noe  and  iii9it»- 
vised  another  fictitious  **  notice  of  the  prcas," 
in  which,  because  verse  would  fill  ap  spaeit 
more  cheaply  than  prose,  I  inserted  an  extraeC 
from  a  supposed  ballad  of  Mr.  Biglow.  I  kept 
no  copy  oi  it,  and  the  printer,  as  directed,  cot 
it  off  when  the  gap  was  filled.  Presently  I 
began  to  receive  letters  asking  for  the  rest  of 
it,  sometimes  for  the  balance  ra  it.  I  had  none, 
but  to  answer  such  demands,  I  patched  a  cmi- 
elusion  upon  it  in  a  later  edition.  Those  who 
had  only  the  first  continued  to  importune  me. 
Afterward,  being  asked  to  write  it  out  as  an 
autognniph  for  the  Baltimore  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion f'airj  I  added  other  verses,  into  some  of 
which  I  mfnsed  a  little  more  sentiment  in  a 
homely  way,  and  after  a  fa^on  completed  it 
by  sketching  in  the  characters  and  wiaTHng  a 
connected  story.  Most  likely  I  have  spoiled 
it,  but  I  shall  put  it  at  the  end  of  this  intro- 
duction, to  answer  once  for  all  those  kindlly 
importunings. 

As  I  have  seen  extracts  from  what  purported 
to  be  writings  of  Mr.  Biglow,  whidb  were  not 
genuine,  I  may  properly  take  this  opportunity 
to  say.  that  uie  two  volumes  now  published 
oontam  every  line  I  ever  printed  under  that 

reudonyme,  and  that  I  have  never,  so  far  as 
can  remember,  written  an  auonvmons  arti- 
cle {elsewhere  than  in  the  **  Nortn  Am^caa 
Review  "  and  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  dur- 
ing my  editorship  of  it)  except  a  review  of 
Mrs.  Stowe^s  **  Minister's  Woouu^,"  and.  some 
twenty  years  ago,  a  sketch  of  the  antisJaveiy 
movement  in  America  for  an  Kngl^ffb  joomaL 

A  word  more  on  pronunciation.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  express  this  so  far  as  I  could  by 
the  types,  taking  such  pains  as,  I  fear,  may 
sometimes  make  the  reading  harder  than  need 
be.  At  the  same  time,  by  studying  oniform-' 
it;^  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  sacrifice 
minute  exactness.  The  emphasis  often  morti- 
fies the  habitual  sound,  for  example,  for  is 
commonly /er  (a  shorter  sound  than /ur  for  far), 
but  when  emphatic  it  always  becomes  for,  as 
*^  wut  for  !  "  So  ^00  is  pronounced  like  to  (as  it 
was  anciently  spelt),  and  to  like  ta  (the  soond 
as  in  the  tou  of  touch),  but  too,  when  emphatie, 
changes  into  tue,  and  to,  sometimes,  in  similar 
cases,  into  toe,  as,  **  I  did  n^  hardly  know  wut 
toe  du  I  *'  Where  vowels  come  toother,  or  one 
precedes  another  following  an  aspirate,  the  two 
melt  tc^ether,  as  was  common  with  the  olda 
poets  who  formed  their  versification  on  Frendi 
or  Italian  models.  Drayton  is  thoroughly  Yan- 
kee when  he  says  "  I  'xpect,*'  and  Pope  when 
he  says,  *  *  t  *  inspire. '  *  W  ith  becomes  sometimes 
Uth,  ''vith,  or  th,  or  even  disappears  wholly 
where  it  comes  before  the,  as,  **  I  went  along 
th^  Square'*  (along  with  the  Squire),  the  are 
sound  being^  an  archaism  which  I  have  noticed 
also  in  choir,  like    the  old    Scottish   quhair} 

I  Greene  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  nys, 
**to  square  it  up  and  downe  the  atreetea  before  hit 
mistresse.*' 
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(HeiTick  has,  "  Of  flowers  ne'er  sacked  by  th' 
theeviug  bee.")  Witbiut  becumes  alliaut  Bod 
'ikoKt.  AftenBords  alwofB  retaim  its  looative  i, 
and  ii  pTtmoDDoed  alwsyi  aJuerwuriit'^  with  » 
•tmng  uieeut  on  the  last  ijllable.  Thia  oddltv 
luB  soTDe  Eupport  in  the  errtktia  toujarda'  instead 
of  tefUMiTdi,  whioh  yre  &td  in  the  poets  and 
aometimeB  hear.     The  Bound  given  \o  the  first 

Suable  of  It/wardi,  I  may  remark,  auBtaJna  the 
inkee  lengthening  of  the  o  in  to.  At  tbe  be- 
ginning uf  a  Hentenoe,  ahlerwurds  haa  the  accent 
*ti  the  fiist  Billable  i  at  th    --■-'---        ■' 


'aA'(^ 


"ho  tol' 


me  ahtrrwards'."    The  Yankee , 

miataka  in  his  aapiiatea.  U  changeB  in  many 
worda  to  e,  alwaya  in  surA.  bruah^  lush,  kaan, 
nuh,  bluiA,  seldom  in  mueJi,  uEieaur  iii  rniit  and 
trust,  DSTer  in  rnuth,  pail,  bast,  lumbU.  oi  {?) 
^Mih.  in  the  latter  case  prohablf  to  avoid  eon- 
Inaion  \titb  jUth.  I  have  beard  /futA  nitb  the 
e  eonnd,  howeTer.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
auflDeat.  never  in  ffush  [at  least,  1  never  heard 
le  ve  have  already  one  gtih  fc 


/land  I 


•t  frequ^ntlf  beeon 


u 


»l«ays  becomes  o  in  the  prefix  — ^. . 

and  0  in  return  changfra  to  a  short  in  ud  for  of, 
«nd  in  some  words  beginning*  with  om,     I' and 

ooonrB  to  me  in  addition  to  what  I  aaid  on  tlus 
head  in  the  preface  to  the  former  volume. 

Of  course  in  what  I  have  said  I  wish  to  be 
nDderatood  as  keeiung  in  mind  the  difference 
between  provincialisms  properly  so  called  and 
tlaitg.  Slang  ia  atvsys  vulgar,  becnOBe  it  is 
not  a  natural  but  an  oifeeted  nay  of  talking. 


1  all  n 


.of  "I 


inng  a 


jt  think  that  Mr.  Biglow  _... 

be  fairly  oharged  with  vnlgarity,  and  1  shonkl 
have  entirely  failed  in  my  design,  if  I  had  nut 
made  it  appear  that  hi^h  and  even  refined 
sentiment  may  coexist  with  the  shrewder  au't 
more  comio  elenienU  u{  the  Yankee  character. 
I  believe  that  what  is  essentially  vulgar  and 
mesn-epirited  in  politics  seldom  has  its  sonrei^ 
in  tbe  body  of  the  people,  but  macb  rather 
among  those  who  are  made  timid  by  their 
wealth  or  selfish  h;  their  love  of  power.  A 
democracy  can  afford  much  better  than  on 
■riatocracy  to  follow  out  its  convictions,  and  ia 
PjBrhapa  better  quahfied  to  build  those  coniic- 
tioiii  on  plain  principles  of  rieht  and  wrong. 
TKtherthanon  the  shifting  sands  of  expediency. 
I  had  always  thought  "  t>am  Slick  "  a  Ubel  on 
the  Yankee  character,  and  a  complete  falsifica- 
tion of  Yankee  modes  of  speech,  thouf^,  for 
ight  1  know,  it  may  be  tme  in  both  respects 
s  the  Britisb  provinces  are  eoneemod. 
lo  me  the  dialect  was  native,  waa  apoken  all 
abont  me  when  a  boy,  at  a.  time  when  an  Irish 
d>74abarer  was  as  rare  as  an  American  one 
bow.  Since  then  1  have  made  a  stady  of  it  so 
laF  u  opportunity  allows  ■      " 


"•Sr 


mother 


>ind  I  a 


carried  back  far  b^ond  any  studies  __  __  __ 

IcBV-ago  noonings  in  my  father's  hay-fields, 
•odto  tbe  talk  of  Sam  and  Job  over  their  jog 
tt  blacttirap  onder  the  shadow  of  the  aah-tree 


which  still  dapples  tbe  grass  whence  tbey  bale 
been  gone  bo  long. 

Bat  life  is  short,  and  prefaces  should  be. 
And  BO,  my  j^oud  friends,  to  whom  this  intro- 
dnctory  epistlii  is  addressed,  farewell.  Though 
some  of  you  have  remonstrated  with  me.  I  ahall 
never  write  any  more  "  BifiioH'  Papers,"  how- 
ever great  the  temptation, — great  especially 

the  original  plan  of  this  ISeries  by  bringing  out 
Mr.  Sawin  aa  an  •■original  Union  mou.''  The 
very  favor  with  which  thi>y  have  been  received 
is  a  hindrance  to  me,  b^  forcing  on  me  a  self- 
consciouanoss  from  which  I  was  entirely  free 
when  1  wrote  the  Finit  Series.  Moreover,  I  am 
no  longer  the  same  careless  yontb,  with  nothing 


friends,  that  I  waa  tht 
tics,  in  the  ordinaty  B 
am  not  likely  to  grow  ' 

1  have  learned  how  rai 
iple  cli 


I  ^ways  hated  poll- 
e  of  the  word,  and  I 
der  of  them,  now  that 
t  is  to  gnd  a  man  who 


can  keep  principle  clear  from  party  and  per- 
sonal prejudice,  or  can  conoeive  the  poaaibuity 
of  another's  doing  eu.     I  feel  as  if  I  could  in 

sure  that  political  satire  will  have  full  justice 
done  it  by  that  genuine  and  delightful  humorist, 
the  Kev.  Petroleum  V.  Nosby.  I  regret  Uint 
I  kUled  off  Mr.  Wilbur  so  soon,  for  he  would 
have  enabled  roe  to  brinf;  into  this  preface  a 
number  nf  learned  quotations,  which  must  now 
go  a-begging,  and  auo  enabled  mn  tn  dispecBon- 
alize  mynelf  into  a  vicarious  egotism.  He  would 
have  helped  me  likewise  m  clearing  myself 
from  a  cUrge  which  1  shaU  briefly  touch  on, 
becnnse  my  friend  Mr.  Hughes  has  found  it 
needful  to  defend  me  in  his  preface  to  one  of 
the  English  editions  of  the  '■  liiglow  Papers." 
I  thank  Mr.  Hughes  heartily  tor  his  friendly 
care  of  my  good  name,  and  were  his  Prefaae 
acceswblB  to  my  readers  here 
not,  for  its  partiality  makes  m 
leave  the  matter  wbei«  he  tef .  . .. 
is  of  profanity,  brought  in  by  perst 

claimed  African  slavery  of  Kvine  

and  is  baaed  (so  far  as  1  have  heard)  on  two 
passages  in  the  First  Series  — 

"  An'  TDu  "le  KUt  tn  Elt  lip  "l'^.,, 

"  God  'It  leod  the  bill  to  you," 

and  on  some  Scriptural  UlustrHtions  by  Mr. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  1  was  writing  under 
an  assomed  character,  and  mnst  talk  as  the 
person  would  whose  roonlhpiece  I  made  myself. 
Will  any  one  familiar  with  the  New  England 
conntryman  venture  to  tell  me  that  he  does  not 
sneak  of  sacred  things  familiarlv  ?  that  Biblioal 
allnuDnB  (allusions,  that  is,  to  the  single  book 
with  whoue  lanpiage,  from  bis  churoh-goii^ 
habits,  he  ia  intimate)  ore  not  frequent  on  bia 
lips  ?  If  BO.  he  cannot  have  pnrsued  his  studiea 
of  the  character  on  so  many  long-ago  mi 
fields  and  at  so  many  cattle-shows  aa  1. 
Boom  an;  aoob  line  of  defence,  and  viJl 


1^  I  should 
The  charge 
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at  onoe  that  one  of  the  thingB  I  am  proud  of  in 
my  countrymen  is  (I  am  not  qjeakmg^  now  of 
Boch  persons  as  I  have  assomed  Mr.  Sawin  to 
be)  that  they  do  not  pnt  their  Maker  away  far 
from  them,  or  interpret  the  fear  of  God  into 
being  afraid  of  Him.  The  Talmadists  had 
conceived  a  deep^  truth  when  they  said,  that 
*^  aJl  things  were  in  the  power  of  God,  save  the 
fear  of  God ;  "  and  when  people  stand  in  great 
dread  of  an  invisible  power,  I  suspect  they 
mistake  <;^uite  another  personage  for  the  Deit^. 
I  might  justify  myself  for  the  passages  criti- 
eised  by  many  parallel  ones  from  Scripture, 
but  I  need  not.  The  Reverend  Homer  Wil- 
bur's note-books  supply  me  with  three  apposite 
quotations.  The  first  is  from  a  Father  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  second  from  a  Father  of 
the  Anglican,  and  the  third  from  a  Father  of 
Modem  £np;lish  poetrv.  The  Puritan  divines 
would  furnish  me  with  many  more  such.  St. 
Bernard  savs.  Sapiens  nummulariua  eat  Deus: 
nummum  Jictum  non  recipiet ;  **  A  cunning 
monev-cluui^^  is  God :  he  will  take  in  no  base 
coin.''  Latmier  says,  ^*  Ton  shall  perceive  that 
God,  bv  this  example,  shaketh  us  hj  tlie  noses 
and  taketh  us  by  the  ears.''  Familiar  enough, 
both  of  them,  one  would  sav  I  But  I  should 
think  Mr.  Biglow  had  verily  stolen  the  last 
of  the  two  nuuigned  passa^  from  Dryden's 
**  Don  Sebastian,    where  I  find 

**  And  beg  of  Heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  me  t  *' 

And  there  I  leave  the  matter,  being  willing  to 
believe  that  the  Saint,  the  Martyr,  and  ev^n 
the  Poet,  were  as  careful  of  God's  honor  as  my 
critics  are  ever  likely  to  be. 
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Act'lly,  actually. 
Air,  are, 
Airth,  earth. 
Airy,  area. 
Area,  area, 
Arter,  ({fter. 
Ax,  ask, 

BeUer,  bellow. 
Bellowses,  lungs, 
Ben,  been. 
Bile,  boil, 
Bimeby,  by  and  by. 
Blurt  out,  to  speak  bluntly. 
Bust,  burst. 

Buster,  a  roistering  blade  ;  used  also  as  a  gen- 
eral superlative. 

Caird,  carried. 
Cairn,  carrying. 
Caleb,  a  turncoat. 
Cal'Iate,  calculate. 
Cass,  a  person  with  two  lives. 
Close,  clothes. 
Cockerel,  a  young  cock. 

Cocktail,  a  kind  of  drink;  also,  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  soldiers. 


Convention,  a  pkice  where  people  are  impomi 

on;  a  jugglers  show. 
Coons,  a  caiU  term  for  a  now  d^ftmct  party;  de- 

the  faot  of  toeir  beu 


rived,  perhaps,  £com 
oommcmly  up  a  tree, 

Comwallis,  a  sort  qf  muster  in  masquerade; 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  soon  afterthe 
Revolution,  and  to  cconmemorate  the  sozren- 
der  of  Lord  Comwallis.  It  took  the  pla49e  of 
the  old  Guv  Fawkes  procession. 

Crooked  stick,  a  perverse^  froward  person, 

Cunnle,  a  colonel. 

Cus,  a  curse;  also,  a  pitiful  fellow, 

Darsn't,  used  indiscriminatelv,  either  in  nngii> 
lar  or  plural  number,  for  aare  not^  dares  not, 
and  dared  not. 

Deacon  off,  to  give^  the  cue  to ;  derived  from  a 
custom,  once  universal,  but  now  extinct,  ia 
our  New  England  Congregational  churches. 
An  important  part  of  the  office  of  deacon 
was  to  read  aloud  the  h^mns  aiven  out  by  the 
minister,  one  line  at  a  time,  the  eongr^atioD 
singing  each  line  as  soon  as  read. 

Demmercrat,  leadin',  one  in  favor  qf  extendinjf 
slavery;  a  free^cide  lecturer  maintained  ii 
the  custont-house, 

Draput,  desperate. 

Do',  don't, 

Doos,  does. 

Doughface,  a  contented  lick-spittle;  a  f^nmvnm 
variety  of  Northern  politician. 

Dror,  draw, 

Du,  do. 

Dunno,  dno,  do  not  etc  does  not  know, 

Dut,  dirt, 

Eend,  end, 

Emptins,  yecut, 

Env'v,  envoy. 

Everlasting,  an  intensive,  without  reference  to 

duration. 
Ev'y,  every, 
Ez,  as. 

Fence,  on  the ;  said  of  one  who  halts  between 

two  opinions  ;  a  trimmer. 
Ferj/or. 

Ferne,  ferbil,  fearful ;  also  an  inten&ve. 
Fin',  find. 
Fish-skin,  used  in   New  England  to  darify 

coffee. 
Fix,  a  difficulty^  a  nonplus. 
Poller,  folly,  to  follow, 
Forrerd,  forward, 
Frum,  from, 
FuT.far. 
Furder,  farther, 
Furrer,  furrow.     Metaphorically,  to   draw  d 

straight  furrow  b  to  live  upngntly  or  deoo> 

ronshr. 
Fust,^r«f. 

GKn,  gave. 
Git,  get, 
Qretf  great. 
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Grit,  spirit,  energy,  pluck. 

Grout,  to  sulk. 

Gronty,  crabbed,  surly. ' 

Gnin,  to  impose  on. 

Gmnp,  a  foolish  feUow,  a  dullard. 

Gut,  got, 

Hed,  had. 

Heem,  heard, 

HeUum,  helm. 

Hendv,  handy, 

Het,  heated. 

Hey,  have. 

'ELez,  htu. 

Holl,  whole. 

Holt,  hold, 

Hnf .  hoof, 

Hull,  Whole. 

Hmn,  home. 

Humbufir,  General  Taylor* s  antidavery. 

Hat,  hurt, 

Idno,  I  do  not  know, 

In'mj,  enem^. 

Imrinwt,  ensigns ;  used  to  designate  both  the  of- 
ficer who  carries  Uie  standard,  and  the  stand- 
ard itself. 

Inter,  intu,  into. 

Jedge,  judge. 

Jest,  jua, 

Jine,  join, 

Jint,  joint. 

Junk,  a  fragment  qfany  solid  substance, 

Keer,  care, 

Kep',  keja, 

KiUock,  a  small  anchor. 

Kin',  kin'  o',  kinder,  kind,  kind  qf, 

Lawth,  loath, 

heeB,let^8,let  us. 

Let  aaylight  into,  to  shoot. 

Let  on,  to  hint,  to  coi\fes8,  to  own. 

Lick,  to  becU,  to  overcome. 

Lights,  the  bowels, 

Lily-pRds,  leaves  of  the  water-lily. 

Long-sweetening,  molasses. 

Mash,  marsh. 

Mean,  stinqy,  ill-natured, 

liin',  mind, 

Nimepunoe,  ninepence,  twelve  and  a  ha(f  cents, 
Nowers,  nowhere. 

OfPen,  often, 

Ole,  <Hd. 

OllerSj  olluz,  always. 

On,  of;  used  before  it  or  them,  or  at  the  end  of 

a  sentence,  as  on  %  on  Vm,  nut  ex  ever  I  heerd 

on. 
On'pr,  only, 
Ossifer,  officer  (seldom  heard). 

Peaked,  pointed. 
Peek,  to  peep. 


Pickerelj  the  pike,  ajish. 

Pint,  point. 

Pocket  full  of  rocks,  plenty  qf  money, 

Fooitj,  pretty, 

Pop'ler,  conceited,  popular. 

Pju,  purse. 

Pat  oat,  troubled,  vexed. 

Qaarter,  a  quarter-doUar, 
Qaeen's-arm,  a  musket. 

Resh,  rtisA. 

Revelee,  the  rfveSU, 

Rile,  to  trouble. 

Riled,  anyry;  disturbed,  as  the  sediment  in  any 

liqoid. 
Rtz,  risen. 

Row,  a  long  row  to  hoe,  a  difficult  task. 
Ragged,  rwust. 

Sarse,  abuse,  impertinence, 

Sartin,  certain, 

Saxon,  sacristan,  sexton. 

Scaliest,  worst. 

Scringe,  cringe, 

Scroage,  to  crowd, 

Sech,  such. 

Set  by,  valued. 

Shakes,  great,  qf  considerable  consequence, 

Shappoes,  chapeaux,  cocked-hats. 

Sheer,  share, 

Shet,  shut. 

Shut,  shirt, 

Skeered,  scared, 

Skeeter,  mosquito, 

Skooting,  running,  or  moving  swifHy. 

Slarterin\  slaughtering. 

Slim,  contemptible. 

Snake,  crawled  like  a  snake ;  but  to  snake  any 
one  outvsUi  track  him  to  lus  hiding-place  ;  to 
snake  a  thing  out  \b  to  snatch  it  out. 

Soffies,  sofas. 

Sogerin',  soldiering;  a  barbarous  amusement 
common  among  men  in  the  saTage  state. 

Som'ers,  somewhere. 

So  'st,  so  as  that. 

Sot.  set,  obstinate,  resolute. 

Spiles,  spoils  ;  objects  qf  political  ambition. 

Spry,  active. 

Steadies,  stout  stakes  driven  into  the  salt 
marshes,  on  which  the  hay-ricks  are  set,  and 
thus  raised  out  of  the  reach  of  high  tides. 

Streaked^  uncon\fortablet  discon{fited. 

Suckle,  circle. 

Sutthin',  something, 

Suttin,  certain. 

Take  on,  to  sorrow. 

Talents,  talons. 

Taters,  potatoes, 

TeU,  till 

Tetch,  touch. 

Tetch  tu,  fo  be  able ;  used  alwajrs  after  a  nega- 
tive in  this  sense. 

Tollable,  tolerable. 

Toot,  used  derisively  for  playing  on  any  wind 
instrument. 
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Thro,  through, 

Thanderingr,  a  euphemimi  oommoo  in  New 
Kng[laiid  for  the  profane  Engrlish  expreenon 
devUish.  Perhaps  derived  from  the  belief, 
oommon  former^,  that  thunder  was  caasea 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Air,  for  some  of  whose 
accomplishments  consult  Cotton  Blather. 

Ta,  tojtooj  commonly  has  this  sound  when  used 
emphatically,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
At  other  times  it  has  the  sound  of  f  in  tough, 
as,  Ware  ye  gcirC  tu  f    Goin'  ta  Botton. 


Ugly,  ill-tempered,  intractable. 

Uncle  Sam,  Unitea  States ;  the  largest  boaster 

of  liberty  and  owner  of  edaves. 
Unrizzest,  applied  to  dough  or  bread ;  heavy, 

most  unrisen,  or  most  incapable  qf  rising. 


V-spot,  a  Jive-dollar  biU. 


v-spot,  anv 
Valiy,  value. 


Wake  snakes,  to  get  into  trouble. 

Wal,  well ;  spoken  with  great  deliberation,  and 

sometimes  with  the  a  rery  much  flattened, 

sometimes   (but   more   seldom)  very   much 

broadened. 
Wannut,  walnut  (hickory). 
Ware,  where. 
Ware,  u>ere. 
Whopper,  an  uncommonly  large  lie;  as,  that 

General  Taylor  is  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot 

Proviso. 
Wig,  Whig ;  a  party  now  dissolved. 
Wunt,  wiU  not. 
Wus,  worse. 
Wut.  what. 
Wutn,  worUi;  as,  Antislavery  perfessions  Yore 

^lection  aint  wuth  a  Bungtown  copper, 
Wuz,  was,  sometimes  were. 

Taller,  yellow. 
Teller,  yellow. 
Tellers,  a  disease  of  peach-trees, 

Zack,  Ole,  a  second  Washington,  an  antidavery 
slaveholder ;  a  humane  buyer  and  seller  of  men 
and  women,  a  Christian  hero  generally. 


III.    INDEX  TO  THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS 

A.  wants  his  axe  ground,  247. 

A.  B.,  information  wanted  concerning,  203. 

Abraham  (Lincoln),  his  constitutional  scruples, 

247. 
Abuse,  an,  its  usefulness,  250. 
Adam,  eldest  son  of,  respected,  183  —  his  fall, 

264  —  how  if  he  had  bitten  a  sweet  apple  ? 

267. 
Adam,  Grandfather,  forged  will  of,  236. 
^neas  goes  to  hell,  211. 
JEolua,  a  seller  of  money,  as  is  supposed  by 

some,  211. 
.^^hylos,  a  saying  of,  196,  note. 
Alligator,  a  decent  one  conjectured  to  be,  in 

some  sort,  humane.  216. 
Allsmash,  the  eternal,  251. 


Alphonoo  the  Sixth,  of  Portugal,  tjxsimioal  let 

of,  217. 
Ambrose,  Saint,  exoeflent  (but   ZAtioiialiBlifl) 

sentiment  of,  190. 
"American  Citizen,*'  new  oompost  ao  called^ 

211. 
American  Eagle,  a  sonroe  of  inspimtioQ,  193  — 

hitherto  wrongly  classed,  196 — long  bQl  of» 

16. 
Americans  bebrothered,  231. 
Amos  cited,  190. 
Anakim,  that  they  formerly  existed,  shown, 

217. 
Angels  providentiaUv  speak    French,    186, — 

conjectured  to  be  skilled  in  all  tongnes,  ib. 
Anglo-Saxondom,  its  idea,  what,  186. 
Anglo-Saxon  mask,  186.  . 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  185. 
Anglo-Saxon  verse,  by  whom  oanied  to  perfee> 

tion,  183. 
Anthony  of  Padna,  Saint,  hai^y  in  his  heaien* 

240. 
Antiquaries,  Royal  Society  of  Northern,  254. 
Antonius,  a  speech  of,  192 — by  whom  best  re> 

ported,  t6. 
Apocalypse,  Beast  in,  magnetic  to  theologiaos, 

205. 
Apollo,  confessed  mortal  by  his  own  orade^ 

205. 
Apollyon,  lus  tragedies  popular,  202. 
Appian,  an  Alexandrian,  not  equal  to  Shake- 
speare as  an  orator,  192. 
Applause,  popular,  the  summum  bonum,  255. 
Ararat,  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  is  an,  196. 
Arcadian  bacl^roiu^d,  212.  ^ 
Ar  c^houskerik,  an  evil  spirit,  240. 
Ardennes,  Wild  Boar  of,  an  ancestor  of  Rer. 

Mr.  Wilbur,  221. 
Aristocracy,  British,  their  natural  sympathiei, 

245. 
Aristophanes,  190. 
Arms,  profession  of,  once  esteemed  espedaHj 

that  of  gentlemen,  183. 
Arnold,  192. 
Ashland,  212. 

Astor,  Jacob,  a  rich  man,  208. 
Astnea,  nineteenth  centiuy  forsaken  by,  211. 
Athenians,  ancient,  an  institution  of.  192. 
Atberton,  Senator,  envies  the  loon.  199. 
^^  Atlantic,"  editors  of.    See  Neptune. 
Atropos,  a  lady  skilful  with  the  sdasors,  266. 
Austm,  Saint,  prayer  of,  221. 
Austrian  eagle  split,  259. 
Aye-aye,  the,  an  African  animal,  Ameiiea  sop- 
posed  to  be  settled  by,  187. 

B.,  a  Oingressman,  vide  A, 

Babel,    probablv  the  first    Congress,  19C— s 

gabble-mill,  io. 
Baby,  a  low-priced  one,  210. 
Bacon,  his  reoellion,  241. 
Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  240,  241. 
Bagowind,  Hon.  Bir.,  whether  to  be  damned, 

200. 
Balcora,  Elder  Joash  Q.,  2d,  founds  a  Baptart 

society  in  Jaalam,  A.  D.  1830,  273. 
Baldwin  apples,  217. 


Baistanaa,    real    or    imaKmarji,  vhich    i 
■      ant,  211. 

a,  agteat  natural  curiosity  reoammei 


Barrels,  an  infereniw  fro: 
Baitlett,  Mr.,  nuataken, 
BfUoa  Honeo,  212  — atra. 


BOBing,  217. 

V  peoitUahties  of  la- 


Baiter,  R.,  a  aayinB  of.  ISO. 

Bay,  Iilattyiiijiiniscot,  210. 

Bay  Statu.  uDgular  effect  prodaoe 


365. 


gard  (real  tn 


.e  Toatant),  233,  346. 


I 


Beanfi 

Beautegard  (real 

BeBTBrbrook.  21 .- 

BueliBbnb.  his  rigadoon,  199. 

Belkmeii,  hie  letten  not  letten,  203, 

Beim,  Ura.  Aphia,  quoted,  241. 

Bellen,  a  salaan-keeper,  'J14  —  inhnmaiil;  re- 

taaea  ore^t  to  a  preudential  candidate,  rt. 
Belmont.    See  Woods. 

Bentley.  liia  beroia  method  witb  MiltsD,  SM. 
Bible,  not  composed  fur  use  of  oolored  penous, 

243. 
Bielow,  Eiekiel,  his  letter  to  non.  J.  T.  Bnck- 

iBBharo,  Ittl  —  never  beard  of  anyone  named 

Mnndislles,  lb. — nearly  fouiBcore  ^eais  old,  l6. 

—  hiaaont  Keziab,  a  notAbte  saymgof,  ib. 
Biglmr,  Hoaea,  Eeqiiite,  excited  by  aotnpositian, 

181  — a  poem  by,  rfr.,201  —  bis  ojnnion  of  war, 
181  —  wanted  at  home  by  Nancy,  im  —  ree- 
onuneiida  a  forcible  eoUstoient  dI  warlike  ed- 
itor*, ib.  — '  would  nut  wonder,  if  generally 
■■reed  with,  1N3  —  TordSes  letter  o(  Mr. 
Sawin,  ib.  —  a  Utter  from.  iM.  I'.H  —  his  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Sawin,  IM  —  does  not  deny  fan 
at  Comwallis,  IIH,  nott  —  hxa  idea  of  tnilitia 

E'nry.  ISO,  mXe  -  a  pun  of,  ib.  -  is  uncertain 
renrd  to  people  of  Boston,  ib.  —  had  never 
kwud  of  Mr.  John  P.  Hobinaon,  ItW  —  aliituid 
gi^MamiHandus,  ib.  —  his  poems  Bttriliuted  tu 
kHr.  LoweU,  IS9  —  ia  unskilled  in  Latin,  IflO 

—  his  poetry  mnliened  by  some,  ib.  —  his  dis- 
iutereatedness,  i6.— hisi' 


hism    '' 


ring.  ib.  —  resents  b 


the  presidency ^rti.  — 

s  beiDK  called  Whig, 

.  ib.  —  obstinate,  ib.  — 

ith  peculiar  notions,  i~6.  —  reports  a 

■   '   '      " '  '  lof  antiquity. 


192  —  hifl  character  sketched  fi 
pmnt  of  view,  196  —  a  request  of  his 
with,  200  —  appointed  at  a  public  m 
JaaJam,  20*  —  confesses    ij[norancc, 
miuQte   particular,   of   propriety. 


nd  nine,  ib.  —  picks  bia  upplea,  217  — 

.-.rpof  Baldwins  coujeoturaliy  large.  I'fi. 

[  — bislaboni  in  writine  antt^rapha,  331  —  ™- 
I  IM  the  Jndf»  and  has  a  pleasant  time.  229— 
B  born  in  Middlesex  Connty,  232  — bia  favorite 
■.«alka,  lA.  — his  giftsd  pen,  311)  — bom  and 
' — diD  theMuntty.SCl  — feela  biasap  start 


Bchoul-huuso  where  he  leamed  his  »  b  c,  ib.  — 
folia  oaleep,  'itH  —  his  ancestor  a  Cromwelliaa 
colonel,  i'6.  —  finds  it  harder  to  make  up  bia 
mind  as  he  grows  older,  2ti4  —  wishes  he  could 
write  a  song  or  two.  'lin  —  liable  to  luuoda, 
276  —  loves  nature  and  is  loved  in  return,  ib. 

—  describes  sumo  favorite  bauuts  of  his,  276 

—  hisaluin  kindred,  ib.  —  his  speech  in  March 
meeting,  27T  ~  does  not  reckon  on  being  sent 


bo  CoDgress,  27K  —  bos  n. 


—  advises  I 


jr  abused  tbe  South, 


330  —  advises  Uncle  Sam,  ib.      

mod,  ib.  —  bids  farewell,  284. 
Billings.  Dea.  Cephas.  IH4. 
Billy,  Extra,  dtmaf/ogas,  271. 
Birch,  Tirtue   of,   ui  ingtillj^fg  certain  of  ^le 

dead  langoages,  210. 
Bird  of  our  counby  sings  hosanna,  IIU. 
Biama  GHm^lfsaon  invents  smoking,  254. 
Blind,  to  gait, -.H)9. 

Blitz  pulls  ribbons  from  his  mouth,  l^t. 
Bluenose  potatoes,  smell  of,  eagerly  denred. 

Bobolink,  the,  2fi2, 

Bobtail  obtains  a  cardinal's  bat,  187. 

Boggs,  a  Norman  name,  244. 

B(«as  Foui-Comeis  Weekly  Heridian,  255. 

Bolles,  Mr.  Secondary,  author  of  p  ' 


,   1«4  — 


Colonel,  il 


I'to  ITen 


r,  18S  — found  to 


Bonaparte,  N.,  a  nsarper,  20.'J. 

Bonda,  Confederate,  tneir  specie  baaia  cutlet?, 
22l>  —  when  payable  (attention,  British  stock- 
holden !),  251. 

Boot-trees,  prodnctive,  where,  210. 

Boston,  people  of,  supposed  educated,  185,  nole 
^  baa  a  wod  opinion  of  itaolf,  234 . 

Bowers,  Mr.  Arphaxad,  an  ingeniona  photo- 
graphic artiat,  1^. 

Brabmina,  naTel-contemptating.  203. 

Brains,  poor  snbstitnte  for,  2.'M, 

Bread-trees,  310. 

Bream,  their  only  huaineas.  229. 

Brigadier-Generals  in  militia,  devotioa  of,  191, 

BrigodierB,  nuising  ones,  tendenc]'  in.  to  liter- 
ary compoution,  223. 

BrigiUa,  vindis.pf*. 


rotherhood,  subsides  aftfir  t 


Brown,  Mr.,  i 


Buch 


11.258. 


s,  221. 

e  and  honeat  n 


1,245. 


Bnokineham,  Hon.  J.  T.,  editcr  nf  the  BoMon 
Conrier.  letters  to.  181,  183,  189,  196- not 
afraid,  184. 

Buffalo,  a  plan  hatched  there,  215  — plaster,  •   < 
nronhnny  in  regard  to.  id.  I 

herd  of,  probable  infioence  of  traotafl 


upon,  267. 
Bull,  John,  prophetic  allniuon  ti 
2.fl  — hU  •■Ron,"233-"    " 
unfortnnate  dip  of,  251  — 


byHorai 
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Buncombe,  in  the  other  vorld  auppHed.  19*2- 

tnutuid  priiilwe  in,  'Mi. 
Bung,  the  ewinal,  thuui;ht  lo  be  loose.  IKl. 
Bunetowti  KencibleB,  diuacr  of,  IXT. 
Burke.  Mr..  Ilia  afe  of  chivolr;  b< 
Burleigb.  Lord,  quoted  for  aomi 

Ljitiii  long  b«for«,  241. 
Bania.  Robert,  u  bcottiab  post.  £ 
Bushy  Brook.  242. 
Butler,  Bishop,  21'.). 
Butter  in  Iriab  bogs,  210. 


itj.  16.  —  is  in  favor  of  war, ...      

valnntion  of  )irinciple,  {b. 
Cahhage-heada,  the.  always  in  mnjorilj,  27i). 
Cabinet,  EnelLsli.  makM  a  blunder,  232. 
■Cssar,  tribute  to.  3.II  — his  t>rni',  Bidi,  vici,  oon- 

■nred  for  undue  proUiit;,  20G. 
Caiuites,  sect  of,  sopposrd  stUl  fXtant,  IH.?. 
Caleb,  a  monopoly  of  his  denied,  IM  — cuiious 

uutiuns  of.  as  to  mtaningof  '^  shelter,*'  IVti  — 
of  An^rlo-Salon,  ib.  —  charees 


Meiica 


nith   bayonetH  bnt)  with  I 


proprieti«a,  ib. 

<Uboun,  Hou.  J.  C,  his  cow-beU  cnrfev,  lieht 
century  to  bo  eitinguisfiod 
-  cannot  let  go  apron-etrinK 

__    ._. ,    ._.  — his  nnsncceasful    tilt  at 

Spirit  of  ths  A^,  ib.  ~  the  ,Sir  Kay  of  mod- 
em chivaby,  it.  ~bia  anchor  made  of  a 
eroohed  pin,  108  —  mentioned.  J9»,  1B9. 

Call/hootus,  (aner,  2T2. 

Cambridge  Platform,  nse  discoTered  for,  187. 

Canaan  in  qaar(«rly  inatalmenta,  255. 

Canary  labmds,  210. 

Candidate,  preaidontjal.  letter  from,  304  — 
smells  a  rat,  ib,  —  a$unst  a  bank,  16.  —  lakes 
a  reTolving  position.  16.  —  opinion  of  plpdjfes, 
lb.  —  iaapenwig,  2(iri  —  fronta  soolb  by  north, 
■6.—  quahSvntiona  of.  lessening,  20S  —  wooden 
leg  (and  headl  useful  tn.  201). 

Cape  Cod  clergyman,  what.  187— Sabbath- 
breakem.  perhaps,  rfjproved  by.  ib- 

Captaiua,  ohoioe  of,  important,  273. 

Carolina,  foolish  act  of.  2MII. 

Caroline,  case  of.  2.11. 

Carpini,  FnthBr  John  de  Piano,  among  the  Tai^ 
tan.  21 T. 

mendahle  zeal  of.  217. 


Cato,    letters    of.   so  called,    saspended    naso 

aduneo.  2I>3. 
C.  D..  friends  of,  con  hear  of  him,  2ia. 


Chaplain,  a  one-bone,  atem-vheeled  variety  of. 
Chappelow  on  Job,  a  copy  of,  lost,  200. 


ta  effects  on  Rugtiah  roy- 


Cherubusco,  news . 
alty,  196. 

ChesterKeld  no  lettei^writer,  203. 

Chief  Magistrate,  dancing  esteemed  sinful  by. 
lt>7. 

Children  naturally  apeak  Hebrew,  1S3. 

China-tree,  210. 

CluneBe,  whether  they  invented  gonpowder  be- 
fore the  Christina  era  not  oonaidered.  1ST. 

Choiite  hirBd,  2t4. 

Christ  shuffled  inio  Apocirpha.  18T  — oonjae- 
tured  to  disapprove  of  slaughter  and  pillage, 
IhH  —  ODodemns  a  certain  pieoe  of  harbaiiam. 


CbrUtianity,  profen 


IHV. 


of,  plebeian,  nbether, 


/«<ii/arii»,  185. 

CincioRati,  old,  law  and  order  party  of.  SCS. 

Cincinnatus,  a  stock  character  in  tnodem  OOB- 
fdy.  212. 

Civ iliuvtion.  progress  of,  an  aliai,  200 — ntki 
□pon  a  powdei^^art.  204. 

Clergymen,  th«ir  ill  hasbandry.  200 — thml 
place  in  procesaiona.  212  —  some.  crueUy  ban- 
ished for  tbe  soundness  of  their  tunes.  'llJ. 

Ckitho,  a  Grecian  lady.  2GB. 

Cocked-hat,  advaotaecs  of  being  knooked  iito. 

College  of  Cardinals,  a  strange  one,  187. 
('olmon.  Dr.  Benjaimn,  anecdote  of.  lEil. 
Colored    folks,    cnrions  national    diversion  ol 

kicking.  IbC. 
Colquitt,  a  raraark  of,  ]9!>  — acquainted  will 

Columbia,  District   i^.   its  peculiar   climatic 

effette,   li«— not  certain  that  Martin  isfop 

abolishing  it.  21fi. 
Colunibiada,  tlie  true  flfteen-inch  ones,  2:58. 
Columbus,  a  Paul  Pry  of  gMiios.  2IW~  will  pei- 

hnps  be  remembered,  ^i  — thought  by  some 

to  have  discovered  America,  281. 
Colnmby,  2ia. 

Complete  Letter- Writer,  fatal  gift  of.  305. 
Compoetella,  Siunt  James  of,  seen,  1^. 
Compromise  system,  the,  illuatiated,  2ZiT. 

iblinj[-bloo    , 
Congressional  debat«B  found  instmetive,  196. 
Constituents,  useful  for  what.  194. 
Constitnlion  trampled  on.  IdS  —  to  stand  upon 

what,  204. 
CflnvMidon,  what,  lii:l. 
Convenrion.  Springfield.  193. 
Coon,  old,  pleasure  in  skbuing,  196, 
Co-operation  defined.  244.  248. 
Cappers,  ratlt  in  picking  np  of,  SOB. 
Copr6B,a  rar-'-       "— '  —--•-- 

ing,  197. 


in  picking  np  of,  SOB. 

(,  bis  eioellent  method  of  Brc«> 


Corduroy-road,  h  botbI  one,  ^3. 
Caruer«Uiae,  pktcot  aafoty,  'l»i, 
Corawallis,  a,  \ni  —  ackuDwledsed  enteitaining, 

Cotton  loan,  its  imaguiiLry  nature.  226. 
Cotton  Mather.  BUnunoimd  u  HitneaB.  1K6. 
Coontfj,  unr 


—  Earth's  b«eest,  gels  s  uiul,  iXfJ. 
Courier  The  Boston,  an  unsafe  print.  ±.^.. 
Court,  (jeneral,  fannera  soroetuuea  attain  Beata 

Court,  Supreme,  247. 

Courts  of  law.  Engliah^  their  urthodt»xy.  250. 

Cooaiiu,  BrituUi,  our  ei-dcvant.  2:!3, 

Cowper,  W.,  his  letten  commended,  203. 

Cre£t  defined,  1151. 

Ctediton  alt  on  Lincoln's  aide.  24G. 

Craad,  a  aafe  kind  of,  ^'O'.l. 

Crockett,  a  good  rule  of,  226. 

Gmden,  Alexander,  ha  Couoordance,  222, 

Cnuwle,  first  Amerioan.  187. 

Cuneiform  ncript  recoramended.  20t>. 

Cnrioaitr  distin^ishen  mau  from  brut«B.  203. 

Curt^ncy.  Ethiupian,  ineonveuieneea  of,  226. 

Crnthia,  ber  hide  as  a  means  of  couveiBiou,  228. 

Dsdaliis  first  tanebt  men  to  sit  on  fencea,  242. 

Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  -^35. 

Darkies  dmad  freedom.  24i.i. 

Davis.  Captain  Isaac,  finds  out  something  to 
hii  advantage,  '2X1. 

Davis,  Jefferson  (a  new  species  of  martyr)  has 
the  httest  ideas  on  all  subjects.  226— supe- 
rior  in  financiering   to  patriarch  .facob,  ih. 

—  is  tome,  24S  —  carries  ConsCitution  in  his 
hat, 'J4(;  — knows  how  to  deal  with  Ai'i  Con- 
gress, ib,  — astutiiatied  at  his  own  piety,  2.'i0 

—  Mcked  up  for  Nashville.  •232  —  tempted  to 
believe  his  own  Les,  ib.  —  his  make  egg,  20T 

—  blood  OD  his  hands,  277. 

Davis,  Mr.,  of  Mississippi,  a  remark  of  his,  lOH. 
Day  and  Martin,  proverbially  "  on  hand,"  IBl. 
Death,  rings  down  cartain,  2112. 
Ds  Bow  (a  famous  political  economist).  244. 
Delphi,  onwle  of,  sutjiassed,  10(j.  anir  —  oUnded 

to,  »». 
DBmooracy,  false  notioa  of,  247  —  its  privileges, 

aSH. 
Demoatheaes,  279. 
Destiny,  her  account.  t!Vt. 
Devil,  the.  nnskiUed  in  certain  InJ 

186  —  lettera  to  and  from,  204. 
Dev  of  Tripoli,  1(17. 
Dtdjmtis.  a  somewhat  voluminous  grammarian, 

2115. 
Diehton  rock  character  might  be  usefully  em- 

jjoyed  in  some  einerg«ni;ie«.  206. 
Dunitry  EruiBgiiBi,  fresh  supply  of.  202. 
Dtogones,  his  leal  for  propagating  certain  va- 

rietv  of  olive,  210. 
DioscuH,  imps  of  the  pit.  1K7. 
District-Attorney,  contemptible  conduct  of  one, 


Ji  tongues. 


Doctor,  the,  a  proverbial  sayioe  of.  1S6. 

Doe,  Elon.  Preserved  speech  of.  25:t-^liD. 

Dooatua.  profane  wish  of,  133,  note. 

Doughface,  yeast-proof,  202. 

Downing  Street,  231. 

Drayton,  a  martyr.  197  —  north  star,  culpable 

for  aiding,  whether,  199. 
Dreams,  sonaething  about,  263. 
Dwight.  President,  a  hymn  unjustly  attributed 

D.i.,  letter  of,  303. 

Eagle,  national,  the  late,  his  estate  administered 
upon,  227. 

Earth.  Dome,  a  peep  at  her  hoosekeeping,  197. 

Eating  wurds,  habit  of,  oonyenieat  in  tdme  of 
famine,  lilS. 

Eavesdroppers,  203. 

Eksbethena,  IS7. 

Editor,  his  position.  200  —  commanding  pulpit 
of,  ib.  —  lai^  eungrtjatiou  of,  ib,  —  name  de- 
rived from  what,  201  —  fondaess  for  mutton, 

2(e  — in  dai^er'af  saddtm  arrest,  withoat 


« like  aockerels, 


Edwards.  Jonathan.  274. 

Eggs,  bad,  the  wont  sort  of.  259. 

l£yptian  darkness,  pbial  of ^  use  for,  200. 

tMorado,  Mr,  Sawin  sets  saJ  (or,  210. 

Eliiabetb,  Queen,  uustoke  of  her  amhosaadoT, 


192, 


i,22fl. 


EmiliuB,  IPo'ul'ua,  232. 

Empedocles,  21)3. 

Employmeat.  regular,  a  good  tbing,  20B. 

Enfield's  Speaker,  abuse  of,  259. 

England.  Ufe  Mother  -  Country,  her  want  of 
tact.  2rw  —  merits  as  a  lecturer,  ('6.  —her  real 
greatness  not  to  be  forgotten,  232  —  not  con- 
tented (unwisely)  with  herown  stock  of  fools, 
itural   maker   of    international    law. 


-  ber  thi 


thereof,  2 


o.  —  uer  ineory  luutwii,  ^w  — maHHH  a  par- 

Jcnlsrly    disagreeable  kind  of  larH.  ib.  — 

'    ■      "  '      '  ullyini;,   I'fc.  —  has  re- 

—  ought  to  be  Colnm- 


B^ieclablo  relations, 

bia's    friend,   236-    .^u^uiui    «*  uuj    ^u  ,r,D- 

pbant,  246. 
Epanleta.  perhaps  no  bodge  of  saintship,  188. 
Epimenides,  the  Cretan  Rip  Van  Winkle,  2*0. 
EpiscoiHua,  his  marvellous  oratory,  317. 
Eric,  king  of  .Sweden,  his  cap.  211. 
Ericsson,  his  caloric  engine,  S2K. 
Eriksson.  Thorwald.  slwn  by  natives,  255. 
EnencB-peddleni,  247. 
Ethiopian.  Che.  his  fint  need,  249. 
Evangelists,  iron  ones,  187. 
Eyelids,  a  divine  shield  against  anthers,  197, 
Eiekiel,  teit  takpn  from,  200. 
E^ekiel  ivould  make  a  poor  figure  at 

Paber,  Johannes,  274. 
Pftctory-giris.  eipected  rebellion  of,  1-.. 
Fads,  their  nnam lability,  2."i2  —  comnamd  ^ 
old-fashioned  stage-coach,  £56 
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FaUtqffii^  Ugio,  270. 

Family-trees,  fruit  of  jejone,  210  —  a  primitiTe 
forest  of,  256. 

Faneuil  Hall,  a  place  vhere  persoiui  ti^  them- 
■elyes  for  a  speeies  of  hydrooephalns^  197  —  a 
bill  of  fare  mendaoioiuly  adyertised  m,  210. 

Father  of  coimtry,  his  shoes,  213. 

Female  Papists,  cut  off  in  th»  midst  of  idol- 
atry, 211. 

Feniarwrum^  rixa^  270. 

Fergiisson,  his  **  Mntnal  Gomplaiiit,"  etc.,  229. 

F.  F.,  singular  power  of  their  looks,  246. 

Fire,  we  ail  like  to  play  with  it,  197. 

Fish,  emblematio,  but  disregarded,  where,  197. 

Fits,  Miss  Parthenia  Almira,  a  sherwriamh, 
273. 

Flam,  President,  nnlrustworthy,  194u 

Flirt,  Mrs.,  241. 

Flirtilla,  ele^  on  death  of,  274. 

Floyd,  a  taking  character,  251. 

Ftoydua^fwcifeTy  270. 

Fly-leaves,  providential  increase  of,  197. 

Fool,  a  cursed,  his  inalienable  rights,  268. 

Foote,  Mr.,  his  taste  for  field-sports,  198. 

Fourier,  a  squinting  toward,  1%. 

Fourth  of  July  ougnt  to  know  its  place,  268. 

Fourth  of  Julys,  boiling,  192. 

France,  a  stnmge  dance  begun  in,  199  —  about 
to  put  her  foot  in  it,  246. 

Friar  John,  232. 

Fuller.  Dr.  Thomas,  a  wise  saying  of,  188. 

Funnel,  old,  hurraing  in,  184. 

Gabriel,  his  last  trump,  its  pressing  nature,  256. 

Gardiner,  Lieutenant  ijion,  233. 

Gawain,  Sir,  his  amusements,  198. 

Gay,  S.  H.,  Esquire,  editor  of  National  Anti- 
slavery  Standard,  letter  to,  203. 

Geese,  how  infallibly  to  make  swans  of,  234. 

Gentleman,  high-toned  Southern,  scientifically 
classed,  241,  242. 

Getting  up  early,  181,  186. 

Ghosts,  some,  presumed  fidgety,  (but  see  Still- 
ing's  Pneumatology.)  203. 

Gfiants  formerly  stupid,  198. 

Gideon,  his  sword  needed,  237. 

Gift  of  tongues,  distressing  case  of,  196. 

Gilbert.  Sir  Humphrey,  256. 

Globe  Theatre,  cneap  season-ticket  to,  202. 

Glory,  aperquisite  of  officers,  208 — her  account 
with  B.  Sawin,  &q.,  210. 

Goatsnose,  the  celebrated  interview  with,  206. 

God,  the  only  honest  dealer,  239. 

Goings,  Mehetable,  unfounded  claim  of,  dis- 
proved. 230. 

Gomara  has  a  vision,  186  —  his  relationship  to 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  t6. 

Gk>vemor.  our  excellent,  221. 

Grandfatner,  'iHx,  Biglow's,  safe,  advice  of,  233. 

Grandfathers,  the,  knew  something^  237. 

Grand  jurors.  Southern,  their  way  of  finding  a 
true  bill,  226. 

Oranhu,  Dux,  271. 

GraTestones,  the  evidence  ol  Diaentiiig  oom 
held  doobtfnl,  265. 

Gnj*>  letters  are  lettaii,  208. 

Qfisfc  ooffB  wpooDp  swum  bXi  XSo» 


Greeks,  ancient,  whether  they  nniwfionod 

didates,206. 
Green  Man,  sign  of,  190. 

Habeas  corpus,  new  mode  of  suspending  it,  S80. 

Hail  Columbia,  raised,  225. 

Ham,  sandwich,  an  orthodox  (but  peculiar)  one, 
199— his  seed,  243— their  privilece  in  the 
Bible,  t6.  —  immoral  justification  ol,  t&. 

Hamlets,  machine  for  making,  207. 

Hanmion,  196,  note^  205. 

GLimpton  Roads,  disaster  in,  249. 

HanniBgan,  Bir.,  something  said  by,  199. 

Harrison,  General,  how  preserved,  206. 

Hat,  a  leaky  one.  225. 

Hat-trees  in  full  bearing,  210. 

Hawkins,  his  whetstone,  228. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  stout,  aomethiiig  be  saw, 
210. 

Hawthorne.  229. 

Hay-rick,  electrical  experiments  with,  268. 

Headlong,  General,  232. 

Hell,  the  opinion  of  some  concerning,  263— 
breaks  loose,  267. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  a  PaiUamoit  oC, 
how  named,  192. 

Hens,  self-respect  attributed  to,  223. 

Herb,  the  Gircean,  255. 

Herbert,  George,  next  to  David,  240. 

Hercules,  his  seoond  labor  probably  what,  217. 

Hermon,  fourth-proof  dew  of,  243. 

Herodotus,  storj  from,  183. 

Hesi>eride8,  an  inference  ^m,  211. 

Hessians,  native  American  soldiers,  247. 

Hickory,  Old,  his  method,  268. 

Higgses,  their  natural  aristocracy  of  feeHag, 
244. 

Hitchcock,  Doctor,  264. 

Hitchcock,  the  Rev.  Jeduthun,  ooUeagne  cf 
Mr.  Wilbur,  221  —  letter  from,  oontainiag 
notices  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  265 — dutto,  endoe- 
ine  macaronic  verses,  269—  teacher  of  hi^ 
school,  274. 

Hogs,  their  dreams,  223. 

Hoiden,  Mr.  Shearjashub,  Precentor  of  Jaalam 
Academy,  206  —  his  knowlea^  of  Greek 
limited,  t6.  —  a  heresv  of  his,  tb. — leaves  a 
fund  to  propagate  it,  t6. 

Holiday,  blind  man's,  284. 

Hollis,  Ezra,  goes  to  Comwallis,  184. 

Hollow,  why  men  providentially  so  oonatmeted, 
192. 

Holmes,  Dr.,  author  ol  **  Annals  ol  Amariea,'* 
221. 

Homer,  a  nhrase  of,  <nted.  200. 

Homer,  elaest  son  of  Bfr.  WUbnr,  274. 

Homers,  democratic  ones,  plums  left  for,  194. 

Hotels,  Dig  ones,  humbugs,  237. 

House,  a  strange  one  described,  223. 

Howell,  James,  Esq.,  story  tM  by,  192 — let- 
ters of,  commended,  203. 

Huldah,  her  bonnet.  264. 

Human  rights  out  or  order  on  tlie  floor  of  Con- 
gress, 198. 

Humbug,  aaorintion  of  praise  to,  902— gen* 
erally  believea  in,  ib, 

Hosbandzy,  instance  of  bnd,  188. 
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loBiiiu,  Fenelope'*  father,  1H9. 

IcdlAnder,  a  certuu  uncertain,  255. 

Idea,  the  Southarn,  itt  n«tiiral  foa>,  2B1  —  t 

Ideas,  frictiou  DDtB  unsafe,  S58. 

Id  jl  defined,  229, 

Indecision,  laale-blind,  380. 

Infanta,  prattlings  of,  ouriauB  abgerration  « 


il  pace).  20 


in  wanted  (oniTeisall;,  but  especiaUy 


Jaalam.  East  Parish  of,  222. 
Jaalam  Poiot,  lighthoaae  an.  charfre  of,  pro- 
■peotdyelr  offered  to  Mr.  H.  Biglow,  206. 


Jamairin,  Hr.,  hie  opinion  of  the  mmpletenesti 

of  Northern  education.  lUf>. 
Jafferaon,   Tbomas,  well-meaning,  but  injudi- 

Jeremiah,   hardlf   the  beat   gnide   in  modem 

politifB,  200. 
Jerome,  Saint,  bis  list  of  sacred  writera,  203. 
Jenuha,  ex-Mra.  Sawin.  '£it. 
Job,  Book  of,  183,  232  —  Chappelow  on,  200. 
Johnson.  Andrew,  OS  be  used  to  he,  25H  —  aa  he 

is:  aee  Arnold,  Benedict. 
Ji^DSoo,  Mr.,  communicates  some  intellifrence. 


—  his  unanimity  ii 


Joaab,  the  inevitable  destiny  of,  IPO  — 
bl^  studied  i   * 

whale,  S4A. 
Jonathan  to  John,  233, 
Joftin,  Dr.,  cited,  101,  196,  nott. 
Journals,  Britiah,  their  brutal  torn 
■  J,  253. 


Judea,  everjthiuR'  not 

identical  with  A.  D.,  ^ 
Jodge,  the,  bis  ^rden 


t  known  there,  ISS  —  not 
""4. 

229— his  hat  aorei* 

JnTenal,  a  aaying  of,  IWi,  notr. 

I  chivalry,  197. 

of,  181. 


Eay,  Sir,  the.  of 

Kmiu,  Aiiat.  protouud  obaenstii 
Kinderhock.  212. 
Kin^ora  Come,  njarch 
Komgwuark,  Coont,  IS! 


207. 


248. 


LaeedamoiiianB  banish  aereatta 

Lamb.  Charles,  his  epistolary  excellence,  2 
Latimer,  Bishop,  episeopiies  Satan,  183. 


Laura,  exploited.  2T4. 

Learning,  three-story,  262. 

Letcher,  dt  la  vieilU  Toche,  244. 

Lftdtem^,  ndttdo,  270. 

Letters  classed,  203  —  tbeir  shape,  204  — of 
candidates,  203  — often  fatal,  lb. 

Lettrea  Cabalistiques.  qaoted,  231. 

Lewis,  Diion  H.,  gives  his  view  of  slavery,  199. 

Lewis  Phihp,  a  scoar^rof  youni;  native  Amer- 
icans,  IIW — commiserated   (though   not  de- 

Ijexin^ton,  233. 

Liberator,  a  newspaper,  condemned  by  implica- 

Liber^,  unwholesome  for  men  of  cerfcMn  Eomr 
plenons,  201, 

Licking,  when  constitutjonal.  247. 

Lignum  vitffii  a  gift  of  this  valuable  wood  pro- 
posed, \^>. 

Lincoln,  too  sbrevid  to  bang  Mason  and  Slidell, 
252. 

Litenktnre.  Southern,  ita  abandanoe,  244. 

Little  Big  BoDsy  River,  •2^£!. 

Lunginus  recommends  swearing,  184,  nalt  (Fa- 
seli  did  same  thing). 

Lone-sweetening  recommended,  207. 

Lords,  Southern,  prove  pur  sang  by  ahlutioa, 

244. 
Lost  arts,  one  sorrowfully  added  to  list  of,  21 7. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  f'rance,  some  odd  treM 

Lowell.  Mr,  J.  R.,  unocooDntahle  silence  of, 

ISO,  130. 
Lntber,  Martin,  his  firat  appearance  as  Europa, 


Haorobi],  their  diploi 


■Aj  noble.  244, 
Knai  than  sorae,  20(h    I 


Mahonnd.'  bis  mthvgobbets,  186! 
Mandeville.^  Sir  John,  quoted,  231. 


Harins,  qnoted.  241. 

Mar«bfieTd,  212. 

Martin,  Mr.  Sawin  nsed 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 

Mflson  an  F.  F.  V.,  2,12. 

Mason  and  Stidall,  bow  they  might  have  besa    i 

made  at  once  useful  and  omameaCal,  262. 
Mass.  the,  ita  duty  defined,  198. 
Massachusetts  on  her  knees,  182 ; 

mentioned  in  connection  with,  " 

attention  of  tailors,   193;  citisen 

btuled,  and  roasted  {ntfandnn  l)t 
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Masses,  the,  used  as  butter  by  some,  194. 
Maury,  an  intellectual  giant,  twin  birth  with 

Simms  (which  see),  244. 
Mayday  a  humbug,  201. 
M.  C,  an  invertebrate  animal,  195. 
Me,  Mister,  a  ^ueer  creature,  262. 
Mechanics^  Fair^  reflections  suggested  at,  206. 
Medium,  ardentispirituaU,  270. 
Mediums,  spiritual,  dreadful  liars,  264. 
MenmiiiMifer,  old,  220. 
Mentor,  letters  of,  dieary,  203. 
Mephistopheles  at  a  nonplus^  199. 
Mexican  blood,  its  effect  m  raising  price  of 

doth,  211. 
Mexican  polka,  187. 
Meadcans  charged  with  rarious   breaches^  of 

etiquette,  186  —  kind   feelings   beaten   into 

them,  202. 
Mexico,  no  fi^ory  in  OTerooming,  193. 
Middleton,  Thomas,  quoted,  241. 
Military  glprjr  spoken  disresi>eotfully  of,  185, 

note  —  militia  treated  still  worse,  t6. 
Milk-trees,  growing  still,  210. 
Mill,  Stuart,  his  low  ideas,  261. 
Millenniums  apt  to  miscarry,  264. 
MUlspring,  252. 
Mills  for  manufacturing  gabble,  how  driven, 

196. 
Mills,  Joeiah^s,  262.^ 
Milton,  an  imconscious  plagiary,  192,  note  —  a 

Latin  verse  of,  cited,  201  —  an  English  poet, 

254— his  "  Hymn  of  the  Nativity/'  266. 
Missionaries,  useful  to  alligators,  224 — culi- 
nary liabilities  of.  243. 
Missions,  a  profitable  kind  of,  201. 
Monarch,  a   pagan,  probably  not  favored  in 

philosophical  experiments,  183. 
Money-trees,  desirable,  210 — that  they  once 

existed  shown  to  be  variously  probable,  t6. 
Montaigne,  274. 

Montaigne,  a  communicative  old  Gascon,  203. 
Monterey,  battle    of,   its   singular   chromatic 

effect  on  a  species   of  two-headed  eagle, 

195. 
Montezuma,  licked,  224. 
Moody,  Seth,  his  remarkable  gun,  227 — his 

brother  Asaph,  t&. 
Moquis  Indians,  praiseworthy  custom  of,  255. 
Moses,  held  up  vainly  as  an  example,  200  — 

construed  by  Joe  Smith,   ib.  —  (not,  A.  J. 

Moses)  prudent  way  of  foUowing,  255. 
Muse  invoked,  270. 
Myths,  how  to  interpret  readily,  206. 

Naboihs.  Popish  ones,  how  distinguished,  187. 

Nana  Sahib,  230. 

Nancv,  presumably  Mrs.  Biglow,  233. 

Napoleon  III.,  his  new  chairs,  250. 

Nation,  rights  of,  proportionate  to  size,  186  — 

young,  its  first  needs,  250. 
National  puddii^,  its  effect^  on  the  organs  of 

speech,  a  curious  physiological  fact,  187. 
Negroes,  their  double  usefmneas,  226 —  getting 

too  current,  251. 
Nephelim.  not  yet  extinct^  217. 
New  England  overpowenngly  honored,  195 — 

wants  no  moire  speakeia,  tb. — done  biown  by 


whom,  ib.  —  her  experience  in  beans  beyond 

Cicero^s,  206. 
Newspaper^  the,  wonderful,  202 — a  strolling 

theatre,  t6.  —  thoughts  Bnggested  by  tearing 

wrapper  of,  t'6.  —  a  vacant  sheet,  i6.  —  a  sheet 

in  which  a  vision  was  let  down,  203  —  wrapper 

to  a  bar  of  soiq>,  t6.  —  a  cheap  impirQiiqita 

platter,  ib. 
New  World,  apostrophe  to,  238. 
New  Tork,  letters  from,  oonmieiided«  203. 
Next  life,  what,  200. 
Nicodana  Tabacum,  a  weed,  254. 
Niggers,  182 — area  of  abusing,  extended,  193— 

Mr.  Sawin*s  opinions  of,  215. 
^Hnepence  a  day  low  for  murder,  184. 
No,  a  monosyllable,  187  —  hard  to  utter,  ib, 
Noah  enclosed  letter  in  bottle,  probably,  203. 
Noblemen,  Nature*8,  245. 
Nomas,  Lapland,  what,  211. 
North,  the,  has  no  business,   198  —  bristling, 

crowded  off  roost,  205 — its  mind  natunl^ 

unprincipled,  258.^ 
Nortn  Bend,  geese  inhmnanly  treated  at,  205  — 

mentioned,  212. 
North  star,  a  proposition  to  indict,  199. 
Northern  Dagon^  227. 
Northmen,  gent  indytissima,  253. 
N6tre  Dame  de  la  Maine,  2^. 
Now.  its  merits,  262. 
Nownere,  march  to,  263. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  230. 

Off  ox,  204. 

Officers,  miraculous  transformation  in  eharaeter 

of,  186  —  Anglo-Saxon,  come  very  near  be^ 

anathematized,  t6. 
Old  age,  an  advantage  of,  229. 
Old  One,  invoked,  248. 
Onesimus  made  to  serve  the  cause  of  impiety, 

243. 
O'Phaoe,  Increase  D.,  Esq.,  speech  of,  191. 
Opinion,  British,  its  wortn  to  us,  232. 
Opinions,  certain  ones  compared  to  winter  ffiei, 

240. 
Oracle  of  Fools,  still  respectfully  consulted, 

192. 
Orion  becomes  commonplace,  202. 
Orrery,  Lord,  his  letters  (lord  I),  203. 
Ostracism,  curious  species  of,  192.  ^ 
Ouidii  NcuoniSf  carmen  suppotititium^  270. 

Palestine,  186. 

Paley,  his  Evidences,  283. 

Palfrey,  Hon.  J.  O.,  192, 195,  (a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  Massachusetts). 

Pantagruel,  recommends  a  popular  orade,  192. 

Panurge,  232  — his  interview  with  Goatsnose, 
206. 

Paper,  plausible-looldng,  wanted,  250. 

Papists,  female,  slain  by  zealous  IVotestsat 
bombshell,  211. 

Paralipomenon,  a  man  suspected  of  being,  2D&, 

Paris,  liberal  principles  «if e  as  tmt  away  ss, 
201. 

Parliamentum  Indoctorum  aittiiig  in  penna- 
nenoe,  192. 

Past,  the,  a  good  nnne,  19T. 


Patriarclu.  the,  juiierate,  '."28. 

Patricita,  br'jgipotem,  '270. 

Payninis,  their  ClimaU  propagandistioBllT  cat, 

186. 
Penelope,  her  wise  choice.  IWI. 
PeopU,  soft  enuUKh,  2|>1  -  vuat  correct  ideas, 

209  —  llie,  dudmeto  be  Marieaniied,  25ti. 
Papin.  Eiius  203. 
PeppenlL  G>HiMral,  qnoted,  233, 
Poqiuwh  Jmiotkiii,  3T4. 
Fflnvig,  206. 
Parlej,  Mr.  Awpb,  h»  ohaise  of  ban-TioL 

240. 
PeraeoB.  Eine.  his  avarice,  232. 
Peralus,  a  pithy  saying  of,  IW,  note. 
Petwora,  Maniaia.  myiiiKof,  IS^. 
Peter,  Saint,  a.  letter  of  IjiMt-morUm),  303. 
Petiacch,  exploited  Laura,  '2H. 
PetronioB,  -I.a. 

PettJUone.  Jahai,  burata  up,  24,'i. 
Pettua  came  over  with  Wilholmus  ConqnisUiT, 

244. 
PhaOD,  374. 

Pharaoh,  his  lean  kine,  237. 
Phatiseea,  opprobriouxly  referred  to,  201. 
Philippe,  LoDiH,  in  pea-jacket,  'Jffl. 
PbiUlps,  Wendell,  caUliea  a  Tartar,  259. 


Rokens,  a  Norman  name,  244. 

Pilcoxes,eenealDgy  of,  'Z!l. 

Pilgrim  Father,  apparition  of,  '263. 

Pilffrinu,  the,  193. 

PillowB,  conatitadonal,  1%. 

Pine-trees,  their  sympathy,  2fi2. 

Pinto,  Mr.,  some  letters  of  his  commended, 

203. 
PL^nh,  an  impromptu  one,  211. 
Platform,  party,  n  ooDTenieDt  one,  209. 
Plato,  sapped  with,  203  — his  man,  205. 
PlHiades,  the,  not  enoueh  esteemed,  202. 
Pliny,  his  letters  not  adDiired,  203. 


Poleo,  exile,  whether  crop  of  besoa  depends  oi 


him  with  oonta- 


Pork,  refractory  in  boilii^.  ISti. 

Portico,  the,  273. 

Portngal,  Alphonso  the  Sixth  of,  a  manater, 
217. 

Post,  Boston,  189  — shaken  TiMhly,  190  — bad 
eiude-post,  it.  —  too  swift,  ib,  —  edited  by  a 
colouel,  ("6.  —  who  is  preauroed  officially  in 
Meiim,  ib.  —  referred  to,  19(i. 

Pot-hooks,  death  lo,  2Ui. 

Power,  a  first-nlasa,  elemeuts  of.  250. 

Pmaeber,  aa  omaniDntal  symbol,  200  —  a 
breeder  of  do^^mas,  ib.  —  eameflttiesa  of,  im- 
portant, 217. 

FKsent,  cODoidered  as  an  annalist,  200  —  not 
long  wonderful,  202. 

President,  alaveholdiue  natural  to,  201  —  must 
be  a  Southern  resident.  210  --  must  own  H 
nigger,  ib.  —  the,  hia  policy,  281  -his  resem- 
blance to  Jackson,  ib. 

Princes  mix  cocktails,  2Ca. 

Principle,  exposure  spoils  it,  192. 

Principles,  bod,  when  less  harmful,  168  — when 


Professor,  Latin,  in  - 


-  CoUege.  2ey  —  ScaligEr, 


Propbeoies,  fulfilment  of,  252. 

Prophecy,  a  notable  one.  IIKJ.  nolf. 

Proapeot  Hill,  SW. 

Providence  has  a  natural  life-preserver,  237. 

Proviso,  bitterly  spoken  of,  204. 

Prudence,  sister,  her  idiosyncratic  teapot,  208, 

Psammetjcns,  an  experiment  of,  183. 

PayohB,  poor,  2T5. 

Public  opinion,  a  blind  and  drunken  guide,  187 

—  nudjres  Mr.  Wilbur's  elbow,  ib.  —  ticklers 

of,  194. 
Puukin  FnUa  "Weekly  ParaUel."  a». 
Putnam,  General  Israel,  his  lines,  £«. 
Pythugoraa  a  beiin-hater,  whj.  20n. 
"  ''  n  1      .      .Qoed  by,  why,  197.  ^H 


Pytho^reans,  fish  reron 


0,271. 


Rafn.  Professor,  2.'>4. 

Kog.  one  of  sacred  college.  1S7. 

Ranloul,  Mr..  Calks  loudly,  IHfi  —  pious  reason 

for  not  enlisting,  lb. 
Hecmiting  sergeant,  Devil  snppoaed  the  first. 


Religion,  Sonthom.  i 


oommeteial  adfoiit^eB, 


RepresentstiveB'  Chamber,  197. 
Rhinothism,  society  for  promoting,  203. 
Rhytne,  whether  uutural  not  cousidered,  183. 
Rib.  an  infran^ble  one,  207. 
Richart]  the  First  of  England,  Uis  Christian 

fervor.  ISO. 
Riches  conjectnred    to    have  legs  as  well  aa 

wings,  l^K 
RicosHombrea.  241. 
Ringtail  Rangers,  228, 
Roanoke  Island,  2.52. 
Robinson.  Mr.  John  P..  his  opinionA  fully  it 
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Rotation  insures  mediocrity  and  ineizpeiionoe, 

247. 
Bon^  and.raady,  213— a  Wig,  214— a  kind  of 

soratoh,  t6. 
Royal  Sooiety,  American  fellows  of,  265. 
Rum  and  water  combine  kindly,  266. 
Runes  resemble  bird-tracks,  2&I. 
Rnnic  inscriptions,  their  different  erades  of  m»- 

intelligibility  and  consequent  yalae,  254. 
Russell,  EbtI,  Ib  good  enough  to  expound  our 

Constitution  for  us.  290. 
Russian  eagle  turns  Prussian  blue,  196. 
Byeug,  Bcuxki  epitketon,  272. 

Sabbath,  breach  ci,  176. 

Sabellianism,  one  accused  of,  206. 

Sailois,  their  rights  how  won,  236. 

Saltillo,  unfavorable  view  of,  185. 

Salt-river,  in  Mexican,  what,  185. 

Samuel,  avunculus,  271. 

Samuel,^  Uncle,  224  —  riotous,  196  —  yet  has 
qualities  demanding  reverence,  201 — a  p;ood 
provider  for  his  funily,  t6.  —  an  exorbitant 
bill  of ,  211  —  makes  some  shrewd  guesses, 
238,  239  — expects  his  boots,  245. 

Sansculottes,  draw  their  wine  before  drinking, 
199. 

Santa  Anna,  his  expenmve  le|r,  209. 

Sappho,  some  human  nature  in,  271. 

Sassycus,  an  impudent  Indian,  233. 

Satan,  never  wants  attorneys,  186 — an  expert 
tidker  bv  signs,  ib,  —  a  successful  fisherman 
with  little  or  no  bait,  187 — cunning  fetch  of, 
188  —  dislikes  ridicule,  190  —  ought  not  to 
have  credit  of  ancient  orades,  196,  note  —  his 
worst  ^tfall,  243. 

Satirist,  mcident  to  certain  dangers,  188.^ 

Savages,  Canadian,  chance  of  redemption  of- 
fered to,  217. 

Sawin,  B.,  Esquire,  his  letter  not  written  in 
verse,  183  —  a  native  of  Jaalam,  t6.  —  not 
regular  attendant  on  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbnr^s 
preaching,  t6. — a  fool,  184  —  his  statements 
trustworthy,  t6.  —  his  ornithological  tastes, 
t6. — letters  from,  183,  206,  212  — lus  curious 
discovery  in  regard  to  bsvonets,  184  —  dis- 
plays proper  family  pride,  i6.  —  modestly  con- 
fesses himself  less  wise  than  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  186  —  the  old  Adam  in,  peeps  out,  t6. 
— a  miles  emeritus,  206  —  is  made  text  for  a 
sermon,  t6.  —  loses  a  leg,  207  —  an  eve,  t6.  — 
left  hand,  t6.  — four  fingers  of  right  hand,  t6. 
—has  six  or  more  ribs  oroken,  t6.  —  a  rib  of 
his  infranpflble,  t6.  —  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  preterite  ereenness  in  himself,  i6.  —  his 
share  of  spoil  limited,  208  —  his  opinion  of 
Mexican  climate,  ib,  —  acquires  property  of  a 
certain  sort,  ib. — lus  experience  of  glory,  t6. 
— stands  sentry,  and  puns  thereupon,  209 — 
undergoes  martyrdom  in  some  of  itis  most 
painful  forms,  t6.  —  enters  the  candidating 
Dusiness,  t6.  —  modestly  states  the  (avail) 
abilities  which  qualify  him  for  high  politi- 
cal station,  t6.  —  has  no  principles,  to.  —  a 
peace-man,  t6.  —  unpledged,  t6.  — has  no  ob- 
jections to  owning  pwuliar  property,  but 
would  not  like  to  monopolize  the  truth,  210 


— his  aoooont  with  glory,  tk — a  selfiah 
tive  hinted  in,  t6.  — sails  for  Eldoiadck,  A.— 
shipwrecked  on  a  metaphorical  prrmuwntory, 
t6.  — parallel  between,  and  Rev.  Mr.  IViIbiir 
(not  rlutarchian),  211  —  oonjectored  to  have 
bathed  in  river  Selemnns,  212  —  lores  ploo^ 
wisely,  but  not  too  well,  t6. — a  forei^  mis- 
sion probabbr  expected  by,  t&.  —  rniannnonsly 
nominated  tor  presidencv,  i6.  — hia  oonntr^^ 
fatherin-law,  213 — noblv  emulate  Cinem- 
natusL  t6. — is  not  a  crooked  stick,  ib, — ad- 
vises his  adherents,  t6.  — views  of,  on  pwecnt 
state  ci  politic^  213-215— popular  enthusi- 
asm for,  at  Bellers's,  and  its  diaagieeaMe 
conseouenoes,  214 — inhuman  treatment  of, 
by  Bellers,  t6.  — his  opinion  of  the  two  nar> 
ties,  ib.  —  agrees  with  Mr.  Webster,  td.  — 
his  antislaverv  seal,  215  —  his  pwffmt  self- 
respect,  1*6.  —  his  unaffected  piety,  ib,  —  his 
not  intemperate  temperance,  xb,  — a  thwllW 
adventure  of,  215-^7  —  his  {ymdenee  ana 
economy,  215 — bound  to  Captain  Jakes,  but 
regains  his  freedom,  216 — is  taken  pi ' 
t6. — ignominiously  treated,  ib.  —  his 
quent  resolution,  217. 

Sawin,  Honorable  B.  OT.,  a  vein  of  b 
pectedin,  222  —  getsintoan  enchaated eastle, 
223 — finds  a  wooden  leg  better  in  some  re- 
spects than  a  living  one,  224 — takes  some- 
tnin^  hot,  ib.  —  his  experience  of  Soothen 
hospitality,  ib. — waterproof  internally,  »&.— 
senteiicea  to  ten  years  imprisonmenf  '^^  — 
his  liberal-hande<uiess,  226  —  gets  his 

of  pension,  t6.  — marries  the  widow  ^ ^ 

227  — connscated,  ib.  —  finds  in  himac If  aast- 
nral  necessity  of  income,  228 — biamisBioasry 
seal.  t6.  —  never^  a  stated  attesidaBt  on  Ifr. 
Wilbur's  preaching,  239  —  >ang  bass  indiair. 
240  — prudently  avoided  contrmatioB  toward 
bell,  to.  —  abhors  a  covenant  of  works,  242— 
if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saved  genteelly,  ib,  — 
reports  a  sermon,  243  —  expenenees  rehf^oa, 
t6.  —  would  consent  to  a  dukedom,  244 — eoa- 
▼erted  to  unanimity,  245 — sound  views  of, 
247  —  makes  himself  an  extempore  marqnii, 
248— extract  of  letter  from.  283,  281— Us 
opinion  of  Paddies,  284  —  of  JohnaoB,  A. 

Sayres,  a  martyr,  197. 

Scaliger,  saying  of ,  188. 

ScarabcBUS  pilmarius,  185. 

Scott,  C^neral,  his  claims  to  tlie 
190, 191. 

Scrim^ur,  Rev.  Shearjashub, 

Scythians,  their  diplomacy  ooi 

Sea,  the  wormy,  255. 

Seamen,  colored,  sold,  182. 

Secessia,  licta,  271. 

Secession,  its  legal  nature  defined,  237. 

Secret,  a  great  military,  260. 

Selemnus,  a  sort  of  Lethean  riwr,  212. 

Senate,  debate  im  made  readable,  197. 

Seneca,  saving  of,  188  —  anotker,  IfISi,  nrtr— 
overratea  hj  a  saint  (but  see  IakA  BsEsf* 
broke's  opimon  of ,  in  a  letter  to  DesB  Svifk', 
203  —  his  letters  not  nnmnwdiiil,  A. — asM 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  211~qaoM,  aBS^SR. 

Serbooian  bog  of  litenitaia»  197. 


Serrooiu,  some  pitched  too  lueK  240. 

Sew&id,  MiBtor,  tbe  likt«,  hifl  |^t  of  propheoj, 

233,  —  need*  atiffoning,  281  —  DiiaaDderetands 

parable  of  fatted  calf,  ib. 
SntoDB,  dum&nd  for,  185  —  heroic  official  doTO- 

tion  of  one.  217. 
Sejmonr.  Governor,  267. 
Shakespearfi,  271  —  a  Eood  reporter.  192. 
Sbakine  feTer,  oonaidered  as  an  employment, 

aw. 

Sham.  Preaident,  boneet,  liK. 
Shaonun.  Mn..  a  widow,  22ri^her  family  and 
accomplislimentB,  2U7  —  has  tuntruma,  ib.  — 

moral     and    inCellectuaf    beinK,     243  —  bar 

maiden  name,  2U  —  ber  blue  blood,  ib. 
Sheba,  Queen  of.  186. 
Sheep,  noax    of   Kev.  Mr.    Wilbur's   tnnied 

wolToa,  lH;t. 
Sham,  Scrintural  cnrae  of,  217. 
Shiru  Centre,  lead-mine  at,  24B. 
Shirley.  Gnvemor.  233. 
Shoddy,  poor  Dovering  for  outer  or  lauer  man, 

2Hi. 
Shot  at  BiR-ht,  privilege  of  being.  2i!i, 
Show,  natural  Co  love  it,  1^,  nolr. 
Silver  opooD  bom  in  Democrauy's  month,  what, 

Kmma,  an  intellectoal  eiant,  twin-birth  with 

Haon  (which  lee),  344. 
Sbi.  wilderueH  of.  modem,  what,  200. 
Sniu  enffen  ootnieea,  2IK>. 
Skim-milk  baa  its  own  opiuioni,  264. 
Skin,  hole  in,  strange  taate  of  some  for,  20B, 
Skippers,  Yankee,  busy  in  the  slave-trade,  243. 
Slaughter,  whether  Gud  strengthen  us  for,  1H7, 
SlanghteretH  and  soldieiK  compared.  '212. 
Slaughtering  nowadays  ii  slaughtering,  212. 
SlftTery,  ot  no  color.  ItW  —  corner-stone  of  lib- 

of  Bden,  190  —  a  Jonah,  ib,  —  an  inatitutioo, 
204  — ■  private  State  coucem,  215. 

SHddL  New  York  trash,  252. 

SlnaiBbure,  Habakknk,  Esiinire.  President  of 
Jaalam  Bank,  24H. 

Smith,  Joe,  uaed  as  a  translation,  200. 

Smith.  John,  an  interesting  oharaoter,  203. 

Smith.  Mr.,  tears  entertained  for,  200 —  dined 
with,  2U3. 

Smith  N.  B.,  his  magnanimity,  202. 

Snti'tAiiu,  dui.  270. 

Soaodao,  Mr.,  the  threat,  defines  bin  poaition, 
203. 

Sott-beortsdneaB,  misplaced,  is  soft-heailedDesB, 
268. 

Sol,  Uie  fisherman,  18n  —  soundneaa  of  respira- 
tory organs  bypothetically  attributed  to,  ib. 

Soldiers,  Britiab,  ghosta  of,  iasnbordinate,  234. 

Solomon,  .Song  of,  portions  of  itdone  into  Latin 
verse  by  Mr.  Wilbur.  3fi!>. 

Solon,  a  Baling  of,  187. 

Son],  injunouB  properties  of,  247. 

Sonth,  its  natural  eloquence,  2W —  fsetshave  a 
mean  spite  agunit,  252,  26,1. 

Snath  CaroUna,  futile  attempt  te  anchor,  tHH  — 


325  —  of  sabscription 

preasure,  228- prima/ucie  i 
S[«aiah,  to  walk,  what,  18U. 


Split-Foot,  Old,  made  to  squirm,  224. 

Spring,  desDribed,  261,  2ri2. 

Star,  north,  subject  to  indiotment,  whether, 

199. 
Statesman,  agenoine,  defined,  258, 
Steana,  Otbniel,  fable  by.  282. 
Stone  Spike,  the,  2^14. 
Store,  cheap  cash,  a  wicked  fraud,  211. 
Strong,  Governor  Caleb,  a  patriot,  IBB. 
Style,  the  catalogDe,  262. 
Sumter,  shame  of,  237. 
Sunday  should  mind  its  own  business,  21 


i 


uended  as  a  figure  of  ipeeiiki  II 


Tag,  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate,  1S7. 

Taney,  C.  J.,  247,  236. 

Torandfeather,  Rev.  Mr.,  34i1. 

Tarboi,  Sbearjasbub,  first  white  child  bom  in 

Jaalam,  230. 
Tartars,  Mongrel.  224. 
Tares,  direct,  advaiitageo  of,  211. 
Taylor,  General,  Rreased  by  Mr.  Choate,  214. 
Taylor  leal,  iM  origin,  214. 
Teapots,  how  made  dangerous,  267. 
Ten,  the  upper,  24.1. 

Tesephone,  banislied  for  long-windcdnesa,  197. 
Thaoher,  Rev.  Preserved,  D.  D.,  2<i5. 
Thanks  get  lodged.  208. 
Thankf^viup,  reejee,  224. 
Thanraaturgus,  Samt  Gregory,  letter  of,  to  the 


Theh 


},  Abbe^  of,  248. 


of  idyllic  poetry,  229. 


Theory,  defined,  2aii 

Thermopylioa,  too  many,  2B2. 

■'  They  'U  aaj  "  a  noUble  bully,  236. 

TTiirty-niae  articles  might  be  made  ■errioeable, 

187. 
Thor,  a  foolish  attempt  of,  198. 
Tboreau,  220. 

Though tSj  live  ones  characteriied,  27.S, 
Thumb,  General  Thomas,  a  valuable  member 

of  sooiety,  195. 
Tbnnder,  supposed  in  easy  ciraumstances,  207. 
Thynne,  Mr.,  murdered,  183. 
Tibullos,  HOi. 
Time,  an  iimocent  peraonage  to  swear  by.  184, 

nolf  —  a  seene-shifter,  202. 
T^nkham,  Deneon  Pelatiah,  story  concerning, 

not  told,  226  —  alladed  to,  229  —  dues  a  verT 

sensible  thing,  342. 
Toms.  Peeping.  20.". 
Toombs,  a  doleful  sound  from,  2r^1. 
Trees,  various  kinds  ot  extiTMirdinary  ones,2W 
Trowbridge,   William,  mariner,   Hdventnreol: 


187, 
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to  a  riTer,  192  —  of  fiction  ■ometimee  truer 

than  fact,  t6.  —  told  plainly,  passim, 
Toileries,  ezdting  Boene  at,  196  — froiit  ptrlor 

of,  260. 
Tolly,  a  sayinsT  of,  192,  note. 
Tunnel,  Northwest-Passage,  a  poor  inyestineiit, 

248. 
Torkey-Bnzzard  Rooet,  227. 
Tnscaloom,  227. 

Tntohel,  Rev.  Jonas,  a  Saddnoee,  256. 
Tweedledee,  gospel  acoording  to,  201. 
Tweedledum,  ^^reat  principles  of,  201. 
7)fierus,  jwfents  insiams,  270 — porpkvroffemtus, 

271  —  lohanidesy  jlito  ceUris^  ih, —^oens  titus^ 

272. 
Tyrants,  European,  how  made  to  tremble,  225. 

Ulysses,  husband  of  Penelope,  189  —  borrows 

moi^,  211  (for  full  particulars  of,  see  Homer 

and  Dante) — rex,  270. 
Unanimity,  new  wa^  of  producing.  245. 
Union,  its  hoops  off,  245 — its  good  old  mean? 

ing,  256. 
Uniyerse,  its  breeching,  246. 
University,  triennial  catalogue  of,  191. 
Us^nobody  to  be  oomi»ared  with,  225  —  and  see 

Worlds  passim. 

Van  Buren,  fails^  of  gaining  Mr.  Sawin's  confi- 
dence, 215  —  his  son  John  reproyed,  t6. 

Van,  Old,  plan  to  set  up,  215. 

Vattel,  as  likely  to  fall  on  your  toes  as  on  mine, 
238. 

Venetians  invented  something  once,  211. 

'^^oe8,  cardinal,  sacred  conclave  of,  187. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  natural  terror,  195 — her 
best  caxpets,  250. 

Vinland,  255. 

Virgin,  the,  letter  of,  to  Magistrates  of  Meoaina, 
203. 

Virginia^  descripta.  270. 

Virginians,  their  false  heraldry,  240. 

Voltaire,  esprit  </e,  270. 

Vratz,  Obtain,  a  Pomeranian,  singular  views 
of,  183. 

Wachuset  Mountain,  236. 

Wait,  General,  232. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  calls  Brother  Jonathan  con- 
sanauineus  noster,  231  —  but  had  not,  appar- 
ently, consulted  the  Garter  King  at  Arms,  t6. 

Walpole,    Horace,    classed,    203 — his   letters 

W praised,  tb. 
altham  Plain,  Comwallis  at,  184. 

Walton,  punctilious  in  his  intercourse  with 
fishes,  187. 

War,  abstract,  horrid,  204  —  its  hoppers,  grist 
of,  what,  208. 

Warren,  Fort,  267. 

Warton,  Thomas,  a  story  of,  191. 

Washington,  charge  brought  against,  213. 

Washington,  city  of,  climatic  influence  of,  on 
coats,  193  —  mentioned,  197  —  grand  jury  of, 
199. 

Washingtons,  two  hatched  at  a  time  by  im- 
proved machine,  213. 
Jratchmanus^  noctivagusy  272. 


Water,  Taunton,  prorerbiaUy  weak,  215. 

Water-trees,  210. 

Weakwash,  a  name  fatally  typieal,  233. 

Webster,  his  unabridged  quarto,  its  deleterioog- 
ness,  269. 

Webster,  some  aentiments  of,  <wmnrM»Tu^  by 
Mr.  Sawin,  214. 

Westoott,  Mr.,  his  horror,  199. 

Whig  party  has  a  large  throat,  190  —  bnt  queiy 
as  to  swallowing  spurs,  214. 

White^house,  205. 

Wickliffe,  Biobert,  oonsequenoes  of  his  Imnt- 
ing,  267. 

Wife-trees,  210. 

Wilbur,  Mis.  Dorcas  (Piloox),  an  inrariaUe 
rule  of,  191 — her  profile,  t&.  —  tribute  to, 
265. 

Wilbur,  Rev.  Homer,  A.  M.,  oonsnlted,  181  — 
his  instructions  to  his  flock,  183  —  a  propo- 
sition of  his  for  Protestant  bomb-shells,  187— 
his  elbow  nud|ped,  t6.  —  his  notions  of  satire, 
188 — some  opmions  of  his  quoted  with  ap- 
parent approval  b^  Mr.  Binow,  189 — geo- 
graphical speculations  of,  tb,  —  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  ih.  —  a  letter  of,  t6.  —  a  Latin  poa 
of,  190  —  runs  against  a  post  without  injury, 
t6.  —  does  not  seek  notoriety  (whatever  some 
malignants  may  affirm),  i6.  —  fits  youths  far 
college,   191  —  a  chaplain   during  late   war 
with  England,  t6.  —  a  shrewd  observation  of, 
192  —  some  curious  speculations  of,  196, 197— 
his  Martello-tower,  196 — foigets  he  is  not  in 
pulpit,  200,  206  —  extracts  mnn  sermon  af» 
200,  201,  202  —  interested  in  John  Smith,  203 
— his  views  concerning  nresent  state  of  let- 
ters, ih.  —  a  stratacem  of,  206 — Tentures  tvo 
hundred  and  fourth  interpretation  of  Beast  ia 
Apocalypse,  t6.  —  diristens  H<m.  B.  Sswin, 
then  an  infant,  206 — an  addition  to  our  sj^va 
proposed  by,  21C  —  curious  and  instmctiTe 
adventure  of,  211  —  his  account  with  an  un- 
natural uncle,  t6.  —  his  uncomfortable  imagi- 
nation, ih.  — speculations  concerning  Ciocm- 
natus,  212 — confesses  digressive  tendency  of 
mind,  217  —  goes   to   work  on    sermon  (not 
without  fear  that  his  readers  will  dub  him 
with  a  reproachful  epithet  like  that  with 
which  Isaac  Allerton,  a  Mayflower  man,  re- 
venges himself  on  a  delinouent  debtor  of  his, 
callmg  him  in  his  will,  ana  thus  holding  him 
up    to   posteritv,   as    **  John  Peterson,  Thk 
BoBE  "J,  i6.  — his  modestv,  220 —  disclaims 
sole  authorship  of  Mr.  Biglow*s  writings,  221 

—  his  low  opinion  of  prepensive  autogruihs, 
ib.  —  a  chaplain  in  1812,  222  —  cites  a  near 
then  comedian,  t6.  —  his  fondness  for  the 
Book  of  Job,  ib.  —  preaches  a  Fast^Day  dis* 
course,  223  —  is  prevented  from  narratuura 
singular  occurrence,  ib.  —  is  presented  with  a 
pair  of  new  spectacles,  228  —  his  church  ser- 
vices indecorously  sketched  b^  Mr.  Sawin, 
243  —  hopes  to  decipher  a  Rumo  inscription, 
248  —  a  fable  by,  tb.  —  deciphers  Rumc  in- 
scription, 253-255  —  his  metibod  therein,  254 

—  is  ready  to  reconsider  his  opinion  of  to- 
bacco, 255 — his  opinion  of  the  Puritans,  260 — 
his  death,  265  —  bom  in  FigqguaBst,  ib.— Ist^ 
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tflr  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  coDoeniinK,  ^Si^: 
3tj6— fondof  Hilton's  Christmas  hTHin,  'Xti 
— his  monument  IpropoBedl.  i6.  —  hk  epjtapll, 
lb.  —  liui  last  latter,  aiH,  aiT  — hia  supposed 
disembodied  spirit,  '2Si  —  table  belunemi;  to. 
ib.  —  sometiineB  wrote  Latin  vemes.  ib.  —  his 
table-talk,  ;n3-27S  — his  prejudices,  'i7S  — 
■gainst  Baptiats.  ib.  —  his  BHt^et  nature,  2TT 
—  his  views  of  style,  278  — a  slory  of  his,  ifi. 

WildlHire,  a  Temaoular  one,  bow  to  escape,  1DT< 

Wilkes.  Captain,  liorrows  raahl;.  234. 

Wind,  the,  a  Rood  Samaritiin,  206. 

Winefield,  his  "Uaraorial,"  lill. 

Wooden  lee.  retowkabla  for  sobriety,  207  — 
oerer  eats  pudding,  lA, 

Woods,  the.    See  Utimonl, 

Works,  coyenania  of.  condemned.  242. 

World,  this,  its  unhappy  iBioper.  22;(. 

Wright,  Colonel,  providentially  resoued,  135. 

Writing,  dangerons  to  reputation,  2^2. 

Wrong,  nbotracC,  sale  to  oppose,  I'M, 

Yankees,  tbeir  vont  wooden  nutmegs,  253. 


IV.     NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Page  111.     On  any  pot  ikat  ever  dreattea. 

When  Mr.  Gamsoo  visited  Edinburgh  in 
1M6,  a  handsome  silver  tea-set  was  presented 
to  him  by  his  friends  in  that  city.  On  the  ar- 
liial  of  tills  Kif  t  lit  the  Boston  custom-house,  it 
waa  charged  with  an  enormoaa  entrance  duty, 
-which  would  have  been  remitted  if  the  artioles 
bad  ever  been  nsed.  It  was  supposed  Chat  if 
the  owner  had  ont  been  the  leader  of  the  impop- 
vlar  abolitionists,  this  heavy  impost  would  not 
have  been  laid  on  a  friendly  British  tribute  to 
an  eminent  American. 

Page  111.     Thereiika  our  Edmund. 

Edmund  Qnincy.     [Sec  pose  3k:{.] 

Page  112.    Let  Justin's  (oiai  shipwreck  too. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Rev.  Ehjoh 
P,  Lovejoy ,  editor  of  an  anti-slavery  newspaper 
St  Alton,  Illinais,  an  indignatjon  metiting  was 
held  in  Boston,  at  which  'Ai.  Austin,  Attomey- 
0«iiBral  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  violent  pm- 
■lavery  speech,  which  called  fori^h  a  aruahiuE 
iBpIy  from  Wendell  Phillips,  who  tbenoeforUi 
became  a  main  pillar  of  sbolitiiinism. 

Page  113.  Smila  ike  reviled  and  pelted 
StrpHen. 

Stephen  S.  F,»ter. 

Phb  112.     Sils  .ibbff  in  her  rnodcsl  dress, 

Abhy  Kellet 

Page  131.  iKere  is  Brj/anf,  as  guiel,  as  cool, 
end  as  dignified. 

[I  am  quite  sensible  now  that  I  did  not  do 
Mr.  Bryant  justice  in  the  "  Fable."  But  there 
-was  no  personal  feeling  in  what  I  said  —  Chough 
I  have  Kgrettfd  what  I  did  say  becauseit 
mi^t  aeem  personat.  I  am  now  asked  to  write 
m  rsvisw  of  nis  ptfems  for  the  North  American. 
If  I  do.  I  ihall  try  to  do  him  justice.  Letters 
1.221.] 


Page  13T.  But  that  eomtt  Mi 
where  shall  Ifiet  to  f 

[If  it  be  not  too  late,  strike  o 
veises  in  "  Miranda :  " 


JB  pfiirstety  blow 


THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS 


This  series  of  the  Biglow  Papers  rcUtes  to 
the  Mexican  War.  It  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  Nev  England,  and  particularly  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  that  conflict,  which  in  ita  aim  and 
conduct  had  little  of  honor  for  the  American 
Republic.  The  war  was  begun  and  prosecuted 
in  the  interest  oE  Southern  slaveholders.  It 
was  eswntial  to  the  vitality  of  slavery  that 
fresh  fields  should  constantly  be  opened  to  it. 
Agriculture   was  almost  the  sole  industry  in 


..  preserve  the  productive  powers  of  the 

soil  was  inevitable.  New  land  was  ever  in 
demand,  and  the  history  of  slavery  in  tlie 
""'"""■"■""""         '  '    '  ng^leafor 


from   the   Mexican    \ 


a  the 


war  with  Mexico.  The  Northern  Whiga  tu 
protested  ag^nst  annexaliun,  but  after  the  war 
b^an  their  resistance  grew  more  and  more 
feeble.  In  the  vain  effort  to  retain  their  Urge 
Souttiem  constituent,  they  sacrificed  justice  to 
expediency  mid  avoided  an  issae  that  would  not 
be  put  down.  The  story  of  the  Mexican  War  ia 
the  sfory  of  the  KTsdual  decline  of  tlie  great 
Whig  party,  and  of  the  growth  of  that  oigani- 
zation.  successively  known  oa  the  Liberty.  Free- 
Soil,  and  Republican  party,  whose  pobo]y  waa 
the  eioliision  of  slavery  from  alt  new  territory. 
One  more  victory  was  granled  to  the  Whigs  in 
1848.  After  that  their  strength  failed  rapidly. 
Northern  sentiment  was  being  roused  to  a  sense 
of  righteous  indignation  by  Southern  aggreH- 
sions  aud  the  fervid  eihortationa  of  Garrison 
and  his  co-workers  in  file  anti-alavery  cause. 
Few.  however,  followed  Qarrison  into  disloyalty 
to  the  Constitution.  The  greater  number  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  the  Union  and  use  such  lawful 
political  means  as  were  available  for  the  re- 
striction of  slavery.  "Their  wisdom  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  election  of  Abraham  LinodlB! 
twelve  years  after  the  Mexican  War  closed.         i 

Page  IKl.     A  cTtirlin  Sarjant. 

The  act  of  May  13, 1M6.  aulhoriied  Prendent 
Polk  lo  employ  the  miliria.  and  eail  out  .W.OIXl 
voluuteen,  if  neoesikry.   He  immediately  calted 
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far  the  full  nmnber  of  Tolimteegi,  aiking  Miwi- 
ehnaetts  for  777  men.  On  Biay  26  GoTemor 
Brigga  inned  a  pxoclanuktion  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  regiment.  As  the  President's  call 
was  mereir  a  remiest  and  not  an  order,  many 
Whiss  and  the  Abolitionists  were  for  refusins 
it,j^he  Liberator  for  June  5  seyerely  oensnrea 
the  goTemor  for  complying,  and  aocosed  him  of 
not  carrjring  out  the  resolutions  of  the  last  Whig 
Conyention,  which  had  pledged  the  party  **  to 
present  as  firm  a  front  of  opfwaition  to  the 
institution  as  was  consistent  with  their  alle- 
giance to  the  GonstitnUon." 

Ba0B  182.  MastiichuteUB  ,  ,  .  the^s  akneelin' 
with  the  rest. 

An  allusion  to  the  govemor's  call  for  troops 
cf.  note  to  p.  181)  as  well  as  to  the  vote  on  the 
IVarBill.  On  May  11, 1846^  the  President  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatiyes  his  wdl-known 
message  declaring  the  existence  of  war  brought 
on  "by  the  act  of  Mexico,*'  and  asking  for  a 
supply  of  $10,000,000.  Of  the  seyen  members 
from  Massachusetts,  all  Whigs,  two,  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  and  Amos  Abbott, 
of  Andoyer,  yoted  for  the  bill.  The  Whigs 
throughout  the  (M>untry.  remembering  the  fato 
of  the  party  which  had  opposed  the  last  war 
with  England,  sanctioned  the  measure  as  neces- 
sary for  the  presenration  of  the  army,  then  in 
penl  by  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  President. 

Page  182. 

Ha'ti't  they  sold  your  colored  seamen  f 
Ha^nU  they  made  \fowr  envoys  wHz  f 

South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  ana  seyeral  other 
Southern  States  at  an  early  dato  passed  Msts 
to  ^reyent  free  persons  of  color  from  entering 
tiieir  jurisdictions.  These  acts  bore  with  par- 
ticular seyerity  upon  colored  seamen,  who  were 
imprisoned,  fined,  or  whipped,  and  often  sold 
into  slayery.  On  the  petition  of  the  Massa- 
ohusettB  Legislature,  Goyemor  Briggs,  in  1844, 
appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar  agent  to  Charles- 
ton, and  Mr.  George  Hubbard  to  New  Orleans, 
to  act  on  behalf  of  oppressed  colored  citizens  ox 
the  Bay  State.  Mr.  Hoar  was  expelled  from 
South  Carolina  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  and  Mr.  Hnbbiud  was  forced  by 
threats  of  yiolence  to  leaye  Louisiana.  The 
obnoxious  acts  remiuned  in  force  until  after  the 
Civil  War. 

Page  183.    Go  to  tcork  aiC  part. 

Propositions  to  secede  were  not  uncommon  in 
New  England  at  this  time.  The  rights  of  the 
States  had  been  strongly  asserted  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  that  name  in  1812.  Among 
the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
adopted  in  1845,  relatiye  to  the  proposed  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  was  one  declaring  that  |*such 
an  act  of  admission  would  have  no  binding 
force  whatever  on  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  discourse  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  1839, 
claimed  ^  a  right  for  the  States  **  to  part  in 
friendship  with  each  other  .  .  .  when  tne  fra- 
ternal spirit  shall  give  way,^  ete.  The  Garri- 
•onian  wing  of  the  Abolitionists  notoriously 


advocated  aecosrion.  Tliflre  were  seyeral  oUmk 
instances  of  an  expreasian  of  this  aentimant,  bat 
for  the  most  part  thc^  were  not  eroked  hf 
opposition  to  slavexy. 

Page  184.    Hoorawin*  in  ole  Fimnd, 

The  Massachusetts  regiment,  thoogh  called 
f or  Biay  13,  1846,  was  not  mustered  into  the 
United  States'  service  till  late  in  January  of 
the  next  year.  The  oflBcers,  elected  January  5, 
1847,  were  as  follows :  Caleb  Cushing,  of  New- 
buryport,  Colonel;  Isaac  H.  Wright,  <xf  Rm" 
burv,  IieutenanM3olonel ;  Edward  W.  Abbott, 
of  Andover,  Major.  Shortly  before  the  troops 
embarked  for  the  South,  on  the  evenii^  of 
Saturday,  January  23,  1847,  a  puUio  meetii^ 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  an  elegant 
sword  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wright  hy  S(Am 
A.  BoUes,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers.  Mr. 
BoUes'  speech  on  this  occasion  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to. 

Page  184.    Mister  BoOes. 

Mr.  John  Augustus  BoUes  was  the  author  of 
a  prize  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations^  pnb- 
hshed  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  an  esMy 
on  ^  Usury  and  Usury  Laws^  and  <n  varioos 
articles  m  the  North  American  Review  and 
other  periodicals.  He  was  also  the  first  editor 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  In  1843  he  was  Seoe- 
tarv  of  State  for  Massachusetts. 

Page  185.    Rantoul, 

Mr.  Robert  Rantoul  (1806-1862),  a  pramment 
lawyer  and  a  most  aocompluhed  gentleman, 
was  at  this  time  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  Massachusetts.  In  1851  he  snooeedsd 
Webster  in  the  Senate,  but  remained  there  a 
short  time  only.  He  was  a  Repreaentative  in 
Congress  from  1851  till  his  death.  Alt-K^pgii  a 
Democrat,  Mr.  Rantoul  was  strongly  opposed 
to  slavery. 

Page  185.    Achokin'  on  'em. 

Mr.  Rantoul  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
abcdition  of  capital  punishment.  Public  atten- 
tion had  recently  been  called  to  his  views  hj 
some  letters  to  Governor  Briggs  on  the  subject, 
written  in  February,  1846. 

Page  186.     Caleb, 

Caleb  Cushing,  of  Newbnryport,  Colonel  of 
the  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Vcdunteen. 

Page  188.    Guvener  B, 

George  Nixon  Briggs  was  the  Whig  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  from  1844  to  1851.  The  cam- 
paign referred  to  here  ie  that  of  1947.  Gover- 
nor Briggs  was  renominated  by  acclamation 
and  supported  by  his  party  with  great  enthu- 
siasra.  ^  jSis  opponent  was  Caleb  Cndiing,  then 
in  Mexico,  ana  raised  by  President  Polk  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Cushing  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  14,060. 

Page  188.    John  P,  Bobinson, 

John  Paul  Robinson  a799-1864)  was  a  leo- 
dent  of  Lowell,  a  lawjrer  of  considerable  ab^ty. 
and  a  thorough  classical  schcJar.  He  renre- 
sented  Lowell  in  the  State  Legislature  in  lffl9, 
1830,  1831,  1833,  and  1842,  and  was  Senator 
from  Middlesex  in  1836.^  Late  in  Uie  guber- 
natorial contest  of  1847  it  was  rumored  that 
Robinson,  heretofore  a  lealousWhig,  and  a 


delegate  to  the  noeDt  Sprinj^eld  Cdnvention. 
tud  gone  over  to  the  Demooratic  or,  as  it  wu 
then  atyliHl.  the  "Looa"canip.  The  editor  of 
the  Boston  Fatladinm  note  to  him  to  learn  the 
trnth.  uDd  Hobinson  replied  in  an  upeta  letter 
aTowine  hia  intentioo  to  vote  foe  CuBliing. 

Page  1H8.     Ginnat  C. 

Genetal  Caleb  Cuahing. 

Paefl  1W9.     '■  Our  country,  hoicever  boundtd." 

Hr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  M.  C,  in  a  speech  at 
Faueoil  Hal],  Jnlyl.  1S15,  sud  la  deprecation 
Dfeeceaaion:  "  Oar  Doontry  —  hounded  b}' the 
St.  John's  and  the  liabiDa,  or  hoveier  otherwise 
bounded   or  deBcribed.   and    be  the  measure- 

eheriihad  in  all  our  hearts,  to  be  defended  by  all 

ip  and  used  effectively  hy  the  "  Cntton  "  Whigs, 
Jiose  who  inclined  to  favor  the  Meiicau  War. 

PagB  lao.     Tht  Librralor. 

Tilt  Lihrralar  waaWiUiaro  Lloyd  Garmoti'a 
anti-alBTery  paper,  iniblished  from  1H31  to  1W5. 
He  "  heresies  "  of  which  Mr.  Wilbur  speaks 
vers  Oarrison's  advocaoy  of  secession,  his  well- 
known  and  ecuentric  views  on  "no  govum- 
SMtlt,"  woman  suffrage,  etc. 

Page  191.     ScoU. 

Oenetsl  W.  .Soott  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
WluK  candidate  for  Che  Presidency  in  the  sum- 
mar  of  imT,  but  was  soon  overshadowed  by 
General  Taylor. 

Page  193.     Palfrry. 

December  fl.  IM7,  Mr.  R.  C.  Wlntht™,  of 
Boston,  the  Whie  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
Hotus  in  the  Thirtieth  Cougnss.  was  elected 
ftfter  three  ballots.  Mr.  John  Oorham  Palfrey, 
elected  a  Whig  member  from  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Josbna  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  refused  to  voCa  for 
Winthrop,  and  remained  firm  to  the  last  in 
■pita  of  the  intensity  of  public  opinion  in  their 
party.  The  election  of  a  Whig  Speaker  in  a 
depended  on  their  votes.  Had  they 
^d  Winthrop,  he  could  have  been  elected 

ond  ballot.     Ac  tbe  thinl  he  could 

not  have  been  elected  without  them  had  not 
Mr.  Levin,  a  Native  American  member, 
changed  his  vote,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Democrat 
baia  South  Carolina,  left  the  hall.  Mr.  Palfrey 
refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  because  he 
wan  assured  Ihe  latter  would  not,  though  his 
power  over  the  committees,  exert  his  inmieDce 
to  arrest  the  war  and  obstmct  the  extension  of 
alavory  into  now  territory.  Ka  bold  and  decided 
•  staod  at  so  critical  a  time  excited  great  in- 
dignation for  a  time  among  Ihe  "Cotton" 
Whigs  of  Boston. 

Page  IIKI.     SpnnaSelfl  Cimiienti»'< 

■ms  convention  W--  '-'-'  "-- — 
Tbe  snbatanceof  th< 
Biglow. 

Page  195.     WonfMry. 

Montere;,  the  capital  of  Nneva  Leon,  eapit- 
nlated  September  24,  IMti,  thos  giving  tbe 
United  States'  troops  control  over  abont  two 
diirdi  of  the  territory  and  one  tenth  of  the 
pmnlstion  of  Mexico. 

Page  1%.     Chemi  Busier. 


aupported  n 


W^Bt 


August  20,  VUl.  General  Soott  «. 

heights  of  Cherubusoo,  sjid  oompletolv  routed 
the  30,000  MeitcanssUtionod  there  under  Santa 
Anna.  Scott  could  have  entered  the  capita  at 
□nee  in  triumph  had  be  not  preferred  to  delay 
for  peace  negoliatjoiis. 

Page  19(i.     TAf  Tooltria. 

The  French  Kevolution  of  lft4S,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  depontion  of  Louis  Hiilippe,  was 
at  this  time  impending;. 

P^e  1%.     Tht  Post. 

T)ie   Boiton   Post,  a  Democratjc,    or    Loco 

Vue^  m.     The  Courirr. 
_  The  Boston    Courier,   in  which  the   Biglotr 
first  appeared,  was    a    "Consoienoe" 

.ligp^ier. 

Page  I'JT.     Drayton  and  Sayrts. 

In  April,  IMH,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
abduct  seventy-seven  slaves  from  Washington 
in  the  schooner  Pearl,  under  the  conduct  of 
Capt^n  Drayton  and  Sayres,  or  Ssyers,  his 
mate.  The  slaves  were  speedily  recajitured 
and  sold  South,  while  their  brave  defender 
barely  escaped  with  their  Uves  from  an  in- 
furiated mob.  Tbe  Aboiitiuoista  in  Congress 
determined  to  evoke  from  that  body  some  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  on  the  subject.  On  the 
20tb  of  April  Senator  Hale  intioduoed  a  reso- 
lution implying  but  not  expressing  sympsthv 
with  tbe  oppressed.  It  stirred  the  alavehold- 
ers  to  unusual  intemperance  of  languago.  Cal- 
boon  was  "  amaied  tiiat  even  Che  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  had  so  litUe  re^rd  for  the 
Constitution,"  and,  forwtting  his  usual  dig- 
nity, declared  he  "  would  as  soon  orgne  with  a 
raomao  from  Bedlam  "  as  with  Mr.  Hale.  Mr. 
Poute,  of  Muniasippi.  was,  perhaps,  the  moat 
violent  of  all.  Ho  denounced  any  attempt  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
as  "a  nefatioos  attsmpt  to  commit  emnd  lar- 
cenv."  He  chaiyed  Mr.  Hale  with  being  "as 
guilty  as  it  he  hod  committed  highway  rob- 
bery," and  went  on  to  say,  "  I  invite  him  to 
visit  Mississippi,  and  will  tell  him  beforehand, 
in  all  honesty.  Chat  he  could  not  go  tea  miles 
into  the  interior  before  he  would  grace  one 
of  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck,  with  the  approbation  of  all 

necessary,  I  should  myself  asust  in  Che  ojieta- 

Mr.  Hale  stood  almost  alone  with  his  reso- 
lution, which  was  Boon  arrested  by  an  adioam- 
menC.     A  similar  resolution  failed  in  the  House. 

Draytjin  and  Sayres  were  convicted  by  the 
District  Court  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisotunent.  In  VSi  Seiuttor  Sumner  secured 
for  them  an  nnoimditional  pardon  from  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

Page  lOH.     Jlfr.  Foale. 

Cf.  note  ahnvB.  Mr.  Henrv  S.  Foote  vu  , 
Senator  from  Mississippi  from  1S47  to  l^«n2.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Cnngrees, 
and  the  onthor  of  The  War  of  Ihe  RrbtUion.  aad 
Prrsorud  RecotUetions  of  FMk  Men. 

Page  190.    Dfanauni. 
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W.  P.  BiaBgam  (1792-1861)  wm  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  from  1831  to  1837,  and  from 
1841  to  1847.  He  was  President  pro  tern,  of 
the  Senate  during  Idler's  administration,  1842- 
1845. 

Page  198.    Cass, 

Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866)  was  Jackson's  Seere- 
tary  of  War  from  1831  to  1836,  Minister  to 
France  from  1836  to  1842,  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan from  1845  to  1848,  and  candidate  for  the 
P^residency  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1848. 
After  his  defeat  by  Taylor  he  was  in  1849^  re- 
tomed  to  the  Senate  to  fill  out  his  nnezpired 
term.  He  was  Buchanan's  Secrotarr  of  Btate 
until  the  famous  message  of  December,  1860, 
when  he  resigned. 

Purol98.    Davis, 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  was  a  Senator  from 
Mississippi  &om  1847  to  1860. 

Page  199.    Hannegan. 

Edward  A.  Hannegan  was  Senator  from  In- 
diana from  1843  to  1849.  He  was  afterwards 
Minister  to  Prussia  and  died  in  1859. 

Page  199.    Jamagin, 

Spencer  Jamagin  represented  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  the  Benate  from  1841  to  1847.  He 
died  in  1851. 

Page  199.    Atherton, 

Charles  G.  Atherton  (1804-1853)  was  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  from  1843  to  1849. 

Page  199.     Colquitt, 

W.  T.  Colquitt  (1799-1855)  was  Senator  from 
Georgia,  from  1843  to  1849. 

Page  199.    Johnson. 

Reverdy  Johnson  was  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, 1845-1849. 

Page  199.     Westcott, 

James  D.  Westcott,  Senator  from  Florida, 
1845-1849. 

Page  199.    Lewis. 

Dixon  H.  Lewis  represented  Alabama  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1829  to  1843,  and 
in  the  Senate  from  1844  till  his  death  in  1848. 

Page  201.    *;Paj/ri5." 

The  revolution  in  France  was  hailed  with  de- 
light in  the  United  States  as  a  triumph  of  free- 
dom and  popular  government.  Li  Congress 
Uie  event  gave  opportunity  for  much  sounding 
declamation,  in  which  the  Southern  members 
participated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  those 
rrom  toe  North.  At  the  same  time  when  the 
Abolitionists  sought  to  turn  all  this  philosophy 
to  some  more  practical  application  nearer  home, 
the  attempt  was  bitterly  denounced  at  Wash- 
ington ana  by  the  Democratic  press  generally. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  inconsistency  is  af- 
forded by  a  speech  of  Senator  Foote.  *'  The 
age  of  tyrants  and  slavery,*'  said  he,  in  allusion 
to  France,  '*  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  happjr 
period  to  be  signalized  by  the  universal  emanci- 
|>ation  of  man  from  the  fetters  of  civil  oppres- 
sion, and  the  recognition  in  all  countries  of  the 
preat  principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  equal- 
ity, and  brotherhood,  is  at  this  moment  visibly 
commencing."  A  few  days  later,  when  Mr. 
Mann,  the  attorney  for  Drayton  and  Sayres, 


quoted  these  Tery  words  in  palltatian  of  his 
clients'  offence,  he  was  peremptorily  checked 
by  the  judge  for  nttermg  **  mfianunatory " 
words  that  might  "  endanger  our  institntioiia.'* 

Page  203.    Caiuf icfate/or  the  Prendemey. 

Li  the  campaign  of  1848  the  Whigs  deter- 
mined to  have  substantially  no  platiEonn  atpn^' 
gnunme  at  all^  in  order  to  rotain  the  Sonthen 
element  in  their  party.  Accordingly  a  oolorleas 
candidate  was  selected  in  the  person  of  Genenl 
Zachary  Taylor,  who,  it  was  said,  had  never 
voted  or  made  any  political  confession  of  faith. 
He  was  nominated  as  the  '*  people*s  candidate,'' 
and  men  of  all  parties  wero  invited  to  support 
him.  He  rofnsed  to  pled^  himself  to  any 
policy  or  enter  into  any  details,  unless  on  some 
such  obsolete  issue  as  that  of  a  National  Bank. 
After  it  became  wparont  that  his  foDoweis 
wero  chiefly  Whigs,  ne  dedaxed  himself  a  Whig 
also.  **  althoufi^  not  an  ultra  one.'*  He  par- 
ticularly avoided  corapromiang  himaelf  on  the 
slavenr  question.  When,  in  uie  beginning  of 
1847,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  CinannaH  'Big- 
nal,  questioned  him  on  the  ¥^lmot  Proviso,  he 
answered  in  such  vague  phrases  that  the  eon- 
fused  editor  interproted  them  first  as  imwonx^ 
and  finally  as  opposing:  the  measore.  Ths 
declaration,  together  with  the  candidate's  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  a  Whig,  was  taken  in 
the  North  to  mean  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slaverr.  The  fact  that  he  was  a 
Southerner  and  a  slaveholder  was  sufficient  to 
reassuro  the  South. 

Page  203.    Pinto, 

Pseudonym  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs  (1810- 
1877)^the  same  who  was  afterwards  associated 
with  £dgar  A.  Poe  on  the  Broadway  Review, 

Page  204.    Thet  darned  Proviso, 

August  8,  1846,  the  President  addressed  a 
message  to  both  Houses  asking  for  $2,000,000 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Mexico  and  recom- 
pense her  for  her  proposed  cession  of  territory. 
On  the  same  day  McEoty,  of  North  Carolina, 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  lower  House  for  this 
purpose.  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Democrat  and  a  zealous  friend  of  annexation, 
moved  as  a  proviso  that  slavery  should  forever 
be  excluded  from  the  new  temtorv.  The  mo- 
tion was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  carried  by 
a  vote  of  83  to  54.  It  did  not  come  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate,  for  John  Davis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, talked  it  to  death  by  a  long  speech  in  its 
favor.  Nevertheless  it  became  at  once  a  burn- 
ing question  in  both  North  and  South.  The 
more  pronounced  antislavery  men  of  the  former 
section  tried  to  make  it  the  political  test  in  the 
coming  campaign.  The  refusal  of  the  Whig 
party  to  take  up  the  question  caused  l^ge  ac- 
cessions to  the  old  Liberty  party,  now  known 
as  the  Free-Soil,  and  later  to  become  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Page  212.    Ashland^  etc. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  Ashland  was  the 
home  of  Henry  Clay:  North  Bend,  of  Harri- 
son; Marshfield,  of  Webster;  Kinderhook,  of 
Van  Buren;  and  Baton  Rouge,  of  General 
Taylor. 


Paee  313.     Fheladrlphy  nomrrnrt. 

The  Pliiladelpliui  numinee  wiu  Geoeral  Zacb- 
■ly  Taylor. 

Page  J!I4.     Mathfifl  tprtcA. 

The  speech  here  referred  to  is  the  one  deliv- 
«reii  by  Wobstec  ut  Murshfield,  September  1, 
1SI8.  While  he  affirmed  that  the  iiomiiuttioD 
of  Taylor  was  "  not  fit  to  be  made,"  he  never- 
theless declared  that  he  would  lote  fur  bim. 
sod  adtwed  his  frieuda  to  do  the  same.  "  The 
■asaoious,  wiw,  and  far-siwinE  doctrine  of  avul- 
kbilJCy,"  said  he,  "lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole 

Page' '2 14.     Choate. 

Into  none  uf  his  political  addreases  did  Rufui 
Choata  throw  so  niuoh  of  his  heart  and  houI 
aa  into  tbose  vhich  upheld  the  failing  policy  of 
the  Whig  party  from  1M8  to  1852. 

Page  '21!i.     Bitff'ulo. 

On  AuKost  £1.  ItHS,  the  convflntioD  oontaining 
the  flonsolidated  elements  of  eonstitnCional  op- 
podtion  lo  the  eiteoBion  of  slavery  met  at  Bat- 
talo.  The  i>aj^.  coUing  itself  the  Free-^il 
party  now,  declu^d  its  platform  to  he  "no 
more  slave  States  and  no  more  slave  territory." 
Martin  Van  liuren  and  Charles  Franoia  Adams 
were  the  caadidstes  selected.  Van  Iluren  was 
ehoBen  becaose  it  was  thought  ho  might  attract 
Demooratio  votes.  His  opposition  to  the  oi- 
teoaioD  of  slavery  was  not  very  eneigetic.     In 

mended  the  convention  for  havinR  taken  no 
decisive  stand  agajnat  slaver?  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Page  216.    Ta  act  agin  At  law. 

The  slaveholding  States  early  legislated  to 
forbid  edncstion  and  free  religious  raeetinEs  to 
■laTM  and  free  people  of  color.  Stroad's  SkrIcA 
4)f  the  Sliiet  LaiDt  (Philadelphia,  1K2TI  shows 
uiat  the  priauinal  acts  of  this  character  data 
from  the  period  between  17W  and  ITTO.  This 
was  long  before  the  oldtiat  onti-olavery  societies 
were  utKSniied.  Thus  theee  laws  cannot  bo 
tepn«ented  aa  having  been  the  result  of  imper- 
tinent and  inirmpemte  aeitation  on  the  part  of 
Northern  Abolitionists.  They  were  (roquently 
defended  on  thin  ground  in  the  beat  of  the  aaCi' 
■lavery  conflict. 


■crilang  a  certain  portion  of  the  neit  cotton  and 
tobacco  crop  \a  the  govemtuont.  Using  this  aa 
a  basis  fur  oredit,  the  Kovemment  issued  bonds 
and  placed  about  Sl5,0D0,0n0  in  Europe,  chiefly 
in  England.  A  marh  crealer  loan  nug-ht  have 
been  negotiated  had  it  not  suddenly  appeared 
UuU  the  agreements  made  by  the  pUnters  were 
almaM  worthless.  Bv  the  end  of  the  year  tbe 
rian  was  quietly  and  completely  abiuidaned. 
The  Engliali  bondholders  had  the  audacity  tn 
apply  for  aid  to  the  United  Stfttcs  after  the 


ragE  Z^.     Jaem  ager. 

Charles  Gustavns  Menuninger,  although  ha 
bad  opposed  aulMcadon,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
era  in  the  secession  movement  which  began  in 
bis  own  State,  twnth  Carolina.  On  tbe  form- 
ation of  tile  Confederate  government  he  was 
made  Secretai|y  of  tbe  Treasury.  Although  not 
without  eipenencu  in  the  management  of  his 
■■■■■■  ■        ■  ■    Utde  , 


e  skill  ii 


State's  finances  be  showed   1 

Page  23H.  '  CoriiyTscafrn'  all  drUa. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Produce  Loan  and 
one  or  two  other  meOBUres  on  a  similarly  grand 
scale,  tbe  Confederate  government  resorted  to 
simpler  means.  Chief  among  these  were  llie 
acts  oonfiacBtiog  the  property  of  and  all  debts 
due  to  alien  enemies.  No  great  number  of  rep- 
utable persons  in  the  South  could  resolve  to 
compound  or  wipe  out  debta  involving  ijieir 
peraoual  honor,  so  the  resolta  of  the  scfaema 

Page  2^.    Uason  ami  Slidell. 

In  the  latter  part  of  IHtil  Pmident  Davis 
nndertuok  to  Hnd  agents  or  oommiaBioners  to 
England  and  Prance  to  represent  the  t^uthem 
cause.  Tbe  men  choeen  were  Jarnt*  H.  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  and  JobnSlideL,  of  Louisiana.  On 
the  l-ith  of  October  they  left  Charleston  eluded 
the  blockading  squadron,  and  landed  at  Havana. 
Thence  tbe^  embarked  for  St.  Thomas  on  the 
British  mail-eteanier  Trent.  On  the  way  the 
Trent  was  stopped  by  Captain  WUkea,  of 
the  American  man-of-war  San  Jacinto,  and  tbe 
Confederate  agents  were  transferred  as  prisonera 
to  the  latter  vessel.  The  British  Oovemment 
at  once  proclaimed  the  act  "a  great  outrage," 
and  sent  a  peremptory  demand  tor  the  release 
of  the  prisoners  and  reparation.  At  the  same 
time,  without  waiting  for  any  explanation,  it 
made  extensive  preparations  fur  hostilities.  It 
seemed  and  undoubtedly  was  expedient  for  the 
United  States  to  receive  Lord  Kossell's  demand 
aa  an  admission  that  impressment  of  British 
seamen  fonnd  on  board  neutral  vessels  was 
nnwan|antable.  Acting  on  the  demand  as  an 
admission  of  the  principle  Bo  long  contended  for 
by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Seward  disavowed 
the  act  of  Wilkes  and  released  the  commia- 
sionera.  Bnt  jtvaa  held  then  and  has  since 
been  stoutly  maintuned  by  many  jnrists  that 
the  true  principles  of  inlemaUoiial  Uw  will  not 
justify  a  neutral  vessel  in  transporting  the 
agentsofabellJgeTentonahostilc  mission.  On 
tbe  analtvy  of  despatches  they  should  be  con- 
•riband.    Tbe  difficulty  of  amicable  settlement 


t  that  ti 


er.Tay  n 


n  the 


of  law  aa  in  the  intensity  of  popular  feel- 
ing on  both  ddes  of  the  Atlantio, 
Page  S31.     Belligrr^rtt  righli. 
One  month  after  Sumter  was  attached,  OB 
May  1.1,  IWil,  the  Qneen  iaaned 
itraliCy,  according  belli^er 


done 


Confederacy.  ThU  wai 
Adams,  the  new  mini 
administration,  coold 


recognition.    It  cannot  be  regardeda 
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but  a  deliberate  ezDresnon  of  unf riendlini 
towards  the  United  States.  It  ooldly  contem- 
plated the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  favored 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  slaye-em- 
pire,  and  by  its  moral  support  strengthened 
the  hands  <a  the  Rebellion  and  prolonged  the 


Page  231.    ConfedereUe  privateers. 

It  IS  notorious  that  Coniederate  cruisers  were 
built,  equipped,  and  even  partially  manned 
in  Eaiglana  in  open  disregard  of  the  inter- 
nations  law  respecting  neutrals.  Mr.  Adams 
protested  constantly  and  emphatically  against 
this,  but  in  Tain  for  the  time.  No  notice  was 
taken  officially  of  the  matter  until  it  was  forced 
on  the  Briti^  government  in  1864.  The  sub- 
sequent negotiatiotts  concerning  the  Alabama 
claims,  theTreatv  of  Washington  in  1871,  and 
the  Geneva  award  to  the  United  States  of  some 
fifteen  million  dollars,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  mention. 

rage  231.    The  Caroline. 

In  1837  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Canada, 
and  armed  bodies  of  men  stvling  themselves 
** patriots*'  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
government.  In  spite  of  the  President's  mes- 
sai^e  exhorting  citizens  of  the  United  States  not 
to  mterfere,  and  in  defiance  of  the  troops  sent 
to  Buffalo  to  carry  out  his  orders,  numbers  of 
sympathizers  from  New  York  crossed  the  Ni- 
agara River  and  mve  assistance  to  the  insur- 
gents. The  British  authorities  would  have  been 
warranted  in  seizing  the  American  vessel  Caro- 
line, which  was  UMd  to  transport  citizens  to 
the  Canadian  shore,  had  the  seizure  been  made 
ta  ^flagrante  delicto^  or  out  of  our  territorial 
wsters.  But  in  crossing  to  the  American  side 
of  the  river  and  taking  the  offending  vessel 
from  her  moorings  these  authorities  commit- 
ted a  grave  breach  of  neutralitv.  After  five 
years  of  negotiation  the  English  government 
nnally  apologized  and  made  reparation  for  the 
injury. 

Page  233.    Seward  sticks  a  three-months^  pin. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State,  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  an 
earnest  advocate  of  conciliation.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  if  war  could  be  averted  for  a  time, 
until  the  people  of  the  seceding  States  perceived 
the  true  intention  of  the  administration  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  not  the  promot- 
ing of  Abolitionism,  the  Southern  movement 
would  fail.  In  this  belief  he  freauently  de- 
dared  that  the  trouble  would  all  be  over  in 
sixty  days. 

Page  237.    BuU  Run. 

On  the  21st  of  Jnly,  1861,  the  Union  troops 
under  General  McDowell  were  completely 
routed  by  Beauregard  at  Bull  Run  in  Virginia. 
The  North  was  fimdly  convinced  that  the  South 
was  equipped  for  ana  determined  on  a  desper- 
ate struggle,  while  the  victory  gave  inmiense 
encouragement  to  the  insurgents. 

Page  243.     On««'miM. 

The  "Scriptural"  view,  according  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Sawin,  would  have  been  that  of 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  saw  in  the  case  of 


St.  Paul's  exprsM  upptawaX  of  tliel^ 
gitive  Slave  Law  of  1860. 

P^244.    Debow. 

De  Bow*s  Commercial  Retnew^  published  in 
New  Orleans;  Tionisiana,  was  for  some  yeais 
before  the  war  very  bitter  against  the  Koith, 
its  institutiona,  and  its  society  in  geoersL 

Page  244.    Simms  an*  Maury. 

WiUiam  Gilmore  Simms.  the  South  Carolina 
novelist  and  poet,  is  here  referred  to.  Matthew 
Fontaine  Mwiry,  of  Virginia,  naval  oflfieer  and 
hjrdrographer,  was  a  man  of  some  sdentifie  at- 
tainments. He  wss  the  author  of  several  works 
on  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  naviga- 
tion, and  astronomy.  Both  men  were  bom  in 
the  same  year,  1806. 

Page  24^.    .^Irms  an*  cannon. 

John  B.  Flovd,  while  Secretary  of  War  in 
Mr.  Buchanan^s  Cabinet,  was  detected  in  the 
act  of  stripping  Northern  arsenals  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  supply  the  South.  He  began 
this  work  as  early  as  December,  1859,  and  it  is 
not  known  to  what  extent  he  carried  it.  Pol- 
lard, a  Southern  historian,  says  the  South  en- 
tered the  war  with  160,000  small-arms  of  the 
most  approved  modem  pattern,  all  of  whidi  it 
owed  to  the  government  at  Washingtoti.  Flmrd 
resigned  because  some  forts  and  posts  in  us 
South  were  not  given  up  to  the  rebels. 

Page  246.    Aamittin*we  wuz  not  Uv  rigkL 

Prudent  Buchanan's  message  of  the  fini 
Monday  of  December,  1860,  declared  "the 
long -continued  and  intemperate  interferenes 
of  the  Northern  people  with  Uie  questian  of 
slavery  in^  the  Southern  States  "  had  at  Isit 
produced  its  natural  effect ;  disunion  was  im- 
pending, and  if  those  States  oould  not  obtaxs 
redress  by  constitutional  means,  secesnon  wai 
justifiable  and  the  general  government  had  no 
power  to  prevent  it.^  The  effect  these  utter- 
ances had  in  spreading  and  intensifying  the 
spirit  of  secession  is  incalculable. 

Page  246.    On  the  jump  to  interfere. 

Dimng  the  larger  part  of  the  war  great  sp- 
prehension  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  foreign 

gowers  to  interfere  prevailed  in  the  Northeni 
tates.  With  the  exception  of  Russia  uid  Den- 
mark, all  Europe  inclined  toward  the  Soath. 
Our  form  of  government  was  not  favored  by 
them,  and  they  were  not  unwilling  to  see  its 
failure  demonstrated  by  a  complete  dismptioa. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  ver^  generally  beueved 
that  the  K^uth  would  be  victorious  in  the  end. 
Had  the  Confederacy^  at  an^  time  had  a  bzigkt 
prospect  of  success,  it  is  likely  that  "Knf^m^nA 
or  france  might  have  offered  to  interfere.  In- 
deed, the  success  of  the  French  scheme  to  set 
up  a  military  empire  in  Mexico  in  defiance  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  entirely  depended  <»  the 
contingencv  of  a  victory  for  secession.  N10O- 
leon  therefore  was  urgent  for  mediation.  Tbe 
subject  was^  suggrested  several  tunes  by  the 
French  foreign  minister  in  his  ooiit?8|iODdeiins 
with  Mr.  Seward,  and  was  pressed  on  the 
British  Government  by  IVance. 

Page  249.    The  Border  States. 

The  Border  States,  by  oontigQity  to  the  NofA 


Ttirj    profitable 


and    natoral    unfitness  ._    -    .~.j    , 

Byatem  ol  ilave-labur,  were  >tuw  tu  taMa  s  defi- 
nitfl  aUmd.  Pteaident  Lincoln^a  policy  vraa  to 
proceed  caudoualy  at  first,  keep  Cbe  ilsTery 
quntioD  in  the  backKTOiuid.  and  «iiliat  the  Bfm- 
pathieB  of  these  tjtateB  by  anpesis  to  their  at- 
tachment to  the  UniuD.  Althuagh  the  peuiile 
of  Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky ,and Miaaouri 
were  pretty  evenlj  dirided,  (he  Stata  govern- 
menti  nere  kept  from  Beceding.  Without  the 
■npport  of  the  Republican  ConEreasman  from 
this  section,  Lincolii  could  not  have  oamod  out 
his  abolitiun  policy. 

Page  -MiK     Hamplon  Boads. 

The  battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  ViiKinia,  is  re- 
nuu-kable  for  the  revolution  in  naval  warfare 
which  it  began.     The   utter  worthleasneas  of 

and  convincingly  demonstrated.  Oa  tlie  Hth 
of  March,  IWfJ,  the  Confederitta  armored  ram 
Virginia,  fonnerly  Merrimac.  made  terrible 
havoc  among  the  old  wooden  men-of-war  sta- 
tioned about  FnrtniAi  Monroe.  But  at  nine 
o'clock  that  ni^ht  the  little  Monitor  steamed 
into  the  Roads  to  the  aasistance  of  the  shat- 
tered Federal  navy.  The  neirt  day's  battle  is 
one  of  the  romances  of  war.  Had  Mr.  Wil- 
bur waited  for  the  next  Southern  mail  before 
writing  this  letter,  the  Devil  might  bave  bad 
less  credit  giyen  him. 

Page  251.     From  the  banks  o'  my  own  Massii- 


Bipenditures  for  internal  improvaments.  Their 
credit  was  ^ood  and  tbey  borrowed  too  largely. 
After  the  financial  crisis  of  1»3T,  insolvency 
•tared  them  In  the  face.  A  nnmber  repudiated, 
among  whom  Mississippi  in  particular  was 
heavily  indebted.  Her  securities  were  largely 
held  in  Kngland.  It  added  nntliiug  to  the 
credit  of  the  Confederacy  that  JeSeison  Da- 
ns had  been  an  earnest  advooale  of  repudia- 

PagB  352.     Boanate,  Bufort.  MUhiiring. 

Tho  loaa  of  Kuanuke  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Nortb  Carolina,  Febmary  B,  m\i,  was  n  severe 
one  to  the  South.  The  finest  harbor  on  the 
Soutbem  ooBst  was  that  of  Port  Royal,  South 
Oaraliiui,  in  the  centre  of  the  aea-ialand  cotton 
^rtrict.  This  point  the  North  fixed  on  as  the 
beat  for  a  baae  of  operations,  and  on  October 
29, 1861,  a  fleet  of  fifty  veasels.  including  thirty- 
three  transports,  was  sent  against  it.  A  fierce 
attach  was  b^:nn  on  November  7,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  two  forts,  Walker  and  Beauregard, 
oapitnlated.  Without  encountering  further  op- 
pootion  the  Federal  troops  took  possewriun  of 
tlw  town  of  Beaufort,  on  an  isUnd  in  the  bei~ 
bor.  Jannary  19,  lS6a,  the  Confederates  under 
Crittenden  were  defeated  with  considemble  loss 
at  MiQiiiriiig,  Kentucky,  by  General  Q,  H. 

Paga  292.    Seteognilion. 


Recognition  of  independenoe  by  the  Euro- 
pean powen,  particularly  France  and  England, 
would  of  caarse  have  been  of  the  BTeatest  valns 
to  the  South.  It  is  said  that  Hr.  Koebuok'a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  reooBiiiao 
the  Confederate  States  would  have  passed  but 
for  the  timely  uuws  uf  Gettysburg,  Certwaty 
if  it  had,  France  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
follow.  It  is  difBcnlt  to  overestimate  the  dis- 
astrous effect  such  events  would  have  had  uD 
the  Northern  cause. 

Page  203.  Your  Beimonts,  Vallandighamt, 
WooSsM. 

Mr.  Augnst  Belmont,  of  New  York,  Chair- 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  1)^60  to  1872.  although  opposed  to  seces- 
sion,  still  attributed  the  cause  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  the 
Republican  Administration.  He  led  his  party 
in  clamoring  for  pence  and  ooncilialion,  eipe- 
ciatly  in  1HG4,  and  bitterly  opposed  reconstruc- 
tion. Clement  L.  Vallandigbam,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  the  most  conapicuons  and  noisy  one 
of  tho  Peace  Democrats  during  the  war.  His 
treasonable  and  seditious  utterances  finally  led 
■     "-'-  '---'-'- ■-  the  South  in  May.  1863. 


the   uext  gubernatorial  c 


hich  he  was  iguominiouBjy  defeated,  the 
Woodtrs  were  the  brothers  &niamm  and  Fei^ 
uaodo  Wood,  prominent  Democratsof  New  York 
city.  The  former  was  editor  of  ihe  Da  ily  If  net 
and  a  Representative  in  Congress.  The  latter 
was  several  times  Mayor  of  New  York,  and 
tor  twelve  years  a  Representative  in  Congress. 

Pago  3.W.     riumlms. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Dooelson,  Columbus, 
Kentucky  waa  no  longer  tenable,  and  Beau- 
regard ordered  GeneraJ  Polk  to  evacuate  it. 
March  ^1. 18<i2,  a  scoating  party  of  Dliuois  troops, 
finding  the  pest  deserted,  occupied  it,  and  when 
Sherman  approached  the  next  day  he  found  the 
Union  flag  flying  over  the  town. 

Page  3Ki.     Donrlioa. 

The  capture  of  Fort  DoDelsou,  in  TennesBoe, 
February  Hi,  lliUiS,  by  General  Grant,  was  one 
of  several  Union  succrases  in  the  West,  whose 
value  was  almost  entirely  neutralized  by  Mo- 
Clellan's  dilatjiry  conduct  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  General  John  B.  Floyd's  precipitate 
retreat  from  the  fort  as  the  Union  forces  ap- 

Eroaehed  waa  afterwanJs  represented  in  one  of 
is  official  reports  as  an  heroic  exploit. 
Page  3S6.     Tawjr. 

Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
from  1R36  to  I8&1,  Ha  is  chiefly  notable  for 
the  Dred  Soott  decision,  in  18ST,  in  which  hs 
held  that  a  negro  was  not  a  ^'person*'  in  tha 
contemplation  of  the  Constituhon,  and  hence 
"  had  no  rights  a  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect ;  "  that  tha  Constitution  rocogniiod 
property  in  slaves,  and  that  this  ownership 
was  as  much  entitled  to  protection  in  tlw  ' 
Territories  as  any  other  species  of  p — 
AiMOrdiDg  to  this,  all  l^islation  b 
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on  slATery,  exoept  in  its  aid,  was  unoonntita- 
tionaL 

Page  267.    Compromise  System, 

Henry  Glajr  "^oa  the  **  great  oomiiroiniier." 
The  aim  of  ms  life  was  the  preaenration  of  the 
Union  eren  at  the  cost  of  extending  slave  terri- 
tory. The  three  compromises  for  which  he  is 
iamons  were  the  Missouri  in  1820,  the  Tariff  in 
1833,  and  the  California  or  ''  Omnibus  "  Com- 
promise in  1850,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
■of  which  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Page  257.    S.J.  Court. 

At  the  be^;inning  of  Lincoln's  administration, 
^ve  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  an  absolute 
mi^rity,  were  from  the  South,  ana  had  always 
been  State-rights  Democrats. 

Pa^  259.  The  Lauy'n'-Order  Party  of  ole 
Cinctnnater, 

In  Cincinnati,  on  March  24,  1862,  Wendell 
Phillips,  while  attempting  to  deliver  one  of  his 
lectures  on  slavery  and  the  war,  was  attacked 
by  a  mob  and  verv  roiurhly  handled. 

Page  267.    Gtnynor  Seymour, 

Horatio  Seymour  (1810-1886),  of  Utica,  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  re- 
spected men  in  the  Democratic  partv,  and  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Lincoln.  He  had  at  this 
lime  been  recently  elected  Governor  of  New 
Xork  on  a  platform  that  denounced  almost 
■every  measure  the  government  bad  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion.  His  influence  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  encouragement  of  that  spirit  which 
nired  die  Draft  Riot  in  the  city  of  New  York 
oly,  1863. 

Page  268.    Pres'dunt'*s  proclamation. 

In  the  antunm  of  1862  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  that 
be  must  either  retreat  or  advance  boldly  against 
slavery.  He  had  already  proceeded  far  enough 
against  it  to  rouse  a  dangerous  hostility  among 
Northern  Democrats,  and  yet  not  far  enough  to 
injure  the  institution  or  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
pronounced  anti-«lavery  men.  He  determined 
on  decisive  action.  On  September  22,  1862,  he 
issued  a  monitory  proclamation  giving  notice 
that  on  the  first  cb^  of  the  next  year  he  would, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  war-power,  emancipate  all 
slaves  of  those  States  or  parts  of  States  in  re- 
bellion, unless  certain  conditions  were  complied 
with.  This  proclamation  was  at  once  violently 
assailed  by  tne  Democrats,  led  by  such  men  as 
Seymour,  and  for  a  time  the  opposition  threat- 
ened disaster  to  the  administration.  The  elec- 
tions in  the  five  leading  free  States  —  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
-^  went  against  the  Republicans.  But  with  the 
aid  of  New  England,  the  West,  and,  not  least 
of  all,  the  Border  Slave  States,  the  President 
was  assured  a  majority  of  about  twenty  in  the 
new  House  to  carry  out  his  abolition  policy. 

Page  269.    Kkttelopotomachia. 

The  incident  furnishing  the  occasion  for  this 
poem  was  a  Virginia  duel,  or  rather  a  free 
fieht.  Mr.  H.  R.  Pollard,  of  the  Richmond 
JSxaminer^  had  some  difBcult^  with  Messrs. 
Coleman  and  N.  P.  Tyler,  of  the  Enouirer^ 
•eonceming  the  public  printing.     On  friday. 


January  5. 1866,  all  three  gentlemen  met  in  tke 
rotunda  ot  the  Virginia  Ci^tol,  and  |woeeed<d 
to  settle  their  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  tevolvai. 
Six  shots  were  filred,  but  no  nawiagrr  reraltod, 
except  to  a  marble  statue  of  Washington. 

Page  270.  Letcheris  et  Floydis  wuigmisqm 
Extra  ordine  BiUis. 

John  Letcher  (1813-1884),  n  Virginia  lawyv 
and  politician,  was  several  times  in  Coagii, 
and  was  Gk>vemor  of  his  State  from  18ti0  t» 
1864.  John  B.  Floyd  (1805-1863)  was  Goveroor 
of  Vueinia  from  1849  to  1862,  Secretary  of  W» 
in  Buonanan^s  Cabinet^and  a  brigadier  ia  dbt 
Confederate  service.  William  Smith,  of  Kim 
George  County,  Virginia,  was  the  pfroprietor  at 
an  old  line  of  coaches  running  throngh  VirciHi 
and  the  Carolinas.  He  was  called  **£ztis 
Billy  *'  because  he  chaiged  extra  for  eroy 
package,  large  or  small,  which  his  paanaini 
carried.  Mr.  Smith  himself,  boweTcr,  atto^ 
nted  his  nickname  to  his  extra  service  to  tki 
State.  He  was  several  times  a  CongresBMi^ 
twice  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  Coofedcsiii 
Brigadier-General. 

Page  281.    Seward, 

Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Seward,  Yimr 
dent  Andrew  Johnson  developed  a  PoUq^  d 
reconstruction  directly  opposed  to  toe  vievt 
of  Congress  and  the  mass  of  the  Repofa&a 
party.  He  believed  in  punishing:  individnK 
if  necessaxy,  but  that  all  the  States  ought  to  It 
re-installed  at  once  in  the  position  tnej  hai 
occupied  in  1860.  The  guarantees  agunst  db- 
loyalty  he  proposed  to  exact  from  the  SooA 
were  few  and  feeble.  Conness,  on  the  oths 
hand,  determined  to  keep  tne  subdued  Ststai 
in  a  position  somewhat  resemblii»  that  of  tc^ 
ritones  and  under  military  surveulanoe  until  it 
could  be  satisfied  that  four  years*  war  wcmki 
not  be  without  good  results,  its  cshief  aim  ms 
to  secure  the  suety  of  the  negro,  who  had  bees 
freed  by  the  thirteenth  Amendment  in  Deoos- 
ber,  1865.  These  differences  of  plan  led  t* 
a  protracted  and  bitter  contest  between  the 
executive  and  l^;islative  departments,  cnlni- 
nating  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  iropeaeh 
Johnson  in  March,  1868.  The  Congressionl 
policy  was  carried  out  over  the  Prendent^ 
vetoes.  Among  other  conditions  the  Sonthen 
States  were  required  to  ratify  the  fonrt<>eiilk 
and  fifteenth  Amendments,  giving  citixendhm 
and  suffrage  to  the  blacks,  before  beii^  qusfr 
fied  for  readmission  to  the  Union. 

Page  283.    Mac. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  was  one  of  thi 
leaders  of  the  Northern  Democracy  during  the 
war,  and  the  presidential  nominee  against  lii- 
coln  in  1864. 

Page  284.  Johnson's  speech  an*  veto  wussagL 
^  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  March,  1866,  ksd 
just  been  the  occasion  of  an  open  mptore  W 
tween  Congress  and  the  Presiacoit.  Tlie  IdL 
conferring  extensive  rights  on  freedmen,  psans 
both  Houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  Jolmsoa.  ft 
was  quickly  passed  M^ain  over  his  veto. 

Page  284.    A  temyry  party  can  be  bated  em  ^ 

Johnson^s  plan  of  reconstraotion  did,  indssA, 
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fnxnish  the  material  for  the  next  Demooratio 
platform  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1868. 

Page  284.     TyUr, 

John  Tyler,  who  had  been  chosen  "^^ce-Presi- 
dent  in  1840,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on 
the  death  ox  Harrison  one  month  after  the 
inaognration.  He  abandoned  the  policy  of  the 
party  that  elected  him,  and  provoked  just  such 
a  contest  with  it  as  Johnson  did. 

Page  300.    Aw  Invitation. 

[Lowell  entered  this  poem  in  his  seyeral  edi- 
tions as  addressed  to  J.  F.  H.,  initials  which 
meant  nothing  to  the  g«aieral  public,  but  re- 
called to  the  contemporaries  of  his  colkge  days 
a  Virginian  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  HEurvard 
of  the  class  of  1840,  greatly  endeared  by  his 
temper  and  gifts  to  his  early  associates  and 
especially  to  LowelL  Not  long  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  went  to  Qermany  to  study ;  he  disap- 
peared from  sight,  turning  up  at  odd  times  m 
odd  places.  He  did  much  various  study  and  had 
mucn  varied  experience.  After  manv  years  he 
returned  home.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a  surgeon,  and 
died  worn  out  with  hard  service  in  1862.] 

Page  308.    Afteb  thb  Burial. 

[**To  show  you  that  I  am  not  unable  to  go 
along  with  you  in  the  feeling  expressed  in  your 
letter,  I  will  copy  a  few  verses  out  of  my  com- 
mon-place book« 

Tokfaith  is  s  goodly  anohor 
when  the  ddea  are  blue  and  dear; 

At  the  bows  it  hanga  right  stalwart 
Witii  a  atordy  iron  cheer. 

Bat  when  the  ship  goes  to  pieces, 
And  the  tempests  are  all  let  loose. 

It  rashes  plumb  down  to  the  sea-depthSi 
'Mid  slimy  sea- weed  and  ooae. 

Better  then  one  spar  of  memory, 

One  broken  plank  of  the  past. 
For  our  haman  hearts  to  cling  to, 

Adrift  in  the  whirling  vast. 

To  the  spirit  the  cross  of  the  spirit, 

To  the  flesh  its  blind  despair, 
Olatching  fast  the  thin-worn  locket 

With  its  threads  of  gossamer  hair. 


O  friend  f  thou  reasooest  bravely, 
Thy  preaching  Is  wise  and  true ; 

Bat  the  earth  that  stops  my  darling's 
Makes  mine  insensate,  too. 

That  little  shoe  in  the  comer. 
So  worn  snd  wrinkled  and  brown, 

With  its  emptiness  confutes  yoo. 
And  argoes  yoar  wisdom  down. 


(( 


But  enough,  dear  Svdney,  of  death  and  sor- 
'.  They  are  not  snojects  which  I  think  it 
profitable  or  wise  to  talk  about,  think  about,  or 
write  about  often.  Death  is  a  private  tutor. 
We  have  no  fellow-scholars,  and  must  lay  our 
lessons  to  heart  alone.'*  Lowell  to  Sydney 
Howard  Gay,  March  17,  1850.] 
Page  350.  Thb  Cathedral. 
[**  Now  for  Ruskin's  criticisms.  As  to  words. 


I  am  something  of  a  purist,  though  I  like  best 
the  word  that  best  says  the  thing.  (You  know 
I  have  studied  lingo  a  little.)  I  am  fifty-one 
years  old,  however,  and  have  in  one  sense  won 
m}r  spurs.  I  claim  the  right  now  and  then  to 
knight  a  plebeian  word  for  good  service  in  the 
field.  But  it  will  almost  always  turn  out  that 
it  has  after  all  good  blood  in  its  veins,  and  can 
prove  its  claim  to  be  put  in  the  saddle.  RoU 
IS  a  familiar  word  all  along  our  seaboard  to  ex- 
press that  dull  and  continuous  burden  of  the 
sea  heard  inland  before  or  after  a  great  storm. 
The  root  of  the  word  may  be  in  rumpere,  but 
it  is  more  likely  in  rotare,  from  the  identity  of 
this  sea-music  with  that  of  the  rote  —  a  kind 
of  hurdy-«urdy  with  which  the  joufi^leurs  ao- 
comoanied  their  song.  It  is  one  of  those  EHiz- 
abetnan  words  which  we  New-Knglanders  have 
preserved  along  with  so  many  others.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  *  the  sea's 
rote,'  which  Nares,  not  understanding,  would 
chanp:e  to  rore  1  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
provmcial  glossary,  but  I  caught  it  aHve  s^ 
Beverly  and  the  Lues  of  Shoals.  Like  ^mob- 
bled  queen  '  'tis  *good.' 

"  It  A({f  Kuskin  calls  *  an  American  elevation 
of  Rnglish  lower  word.'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
have  always  thought  *the  whiff  and  wind  of 
his  fell  sword'  in  *  Hamlet'  rather  fine  than 
otherwise.  Ben  also  has  the  word.  Down- 
shod  means  shod  with  down.  I  doubted 
about  this  word  myself  —  but  I  wanted  it.  As 
to  misgave^  the  older  poets  used  it  as  an  ao- 
tiye  verb,  and  I  have  done  with  it  as  all  poets  do 
with  language.  ^  My  meaniii|r  is  clear,  and  that 
is  the  main  point.  His  objection  to  *  spume- 
sliding  down  the  baffled  oecuman'  I  do  not 
understand.  I  think  if  he  will  read  over  his 
*  ridiculous  Germanism'  (p.  13  «ey.)  with  the 
context  he  will  see  that  he  has  misunderstood 
me.  (By  the  way,  *in  our  life  alone  doth 
Nature  live  \  is  Coleridge's,  not  Wordsworth's.) 
I  never  hesitate  to  say  anything  I  have  hon- 
estly felt  because  some  one  may  have  said  it 
before,  for  it  will  always  sret  a  new  color  from 
the  new  mind,  but  here  I  was  not  sa^fing  the 
same  thing  by  a  ^reat  deal.  Nihil  in  tnuUeciu 
quod  rum  pnus  in  sensu  would  be  nearer  — 
thoueh  not  what  I  meant.  Nature  (inanimate), 
which  is  the  image  of  the  mind,  sympathizes 
with  all  our  moods.  I  would  have  numbered 
the  lines  as  Ruskin  suggests,  only  it  looks  as  if 
one  valued  them  too  much.  That  sort  of  thing 
should  be  posthumous.  You  may  do  it  for 
me,  mv  dear  Charles,  if  my  poems  survive  me. 
Two  dropt  stitches  I  must  take  up  which  I 
notice  on  looking  over  what  I  have  written. 
Ruskin  snrelyremembers  Carlyle's  *  whiff  of 
grape-shot.'^  That  is  one.  The  other  is  that 
rote  may  quite  as  well  be  from  the  Icelandic  at 
hriota  =  to  snore ;  but  mv  studies  more  and 
more  persuade  me  that  where  there  is  in  £ng^ 
lish  a  Teutonic  and  a  Romance  root  meaning 
the  same  thing,  the  two  are  apt  to  melt  into 
each  other  so  as  to  make  it  hard  to  say  from 
which  our  word  comes."  .  .  .  Letters  II.,  pp. 
65-67.] 


[The  I 


hsaperbaps  made  i 


laanerhi 


^__e  corresponden 
iritli  the  oiiguBl  fonn  of  the  v 
giTOD  in  detHil. 

LuxTioR  or  TBH  (JnnD  Suni, 

Dear  ifr,  Gitder,  —  Your  telBgraJn  scared 
me,  for,  ooining  at  an  nnusuo]  hour,  I  thought 
it  broaglit  ill  news  from  Wflahington.  My  re- 
Uef  OD  fiuding  it  ill  *  ■       ^^^^     ■-■■ 

you,  but  1  have  waited  siiiy-two  years  lor 
them,  and  am  wiUini;  to  wuit  ua  man;  more 
(not  hero)  before  they  ar«  priuted.  Do  what 
vou  like  with  them.  They  meou  only  my 
beorty  good-will  towards  you  aud  my  hope  for 
your  fluooeas  iu  your  new  undertaking.  .  .  . 
Faithfully  yours.  J.  U.  Iajwbll. 
If  I  could  aee  the  proofa,  Tery  likely  1  could 
better  it—  they  sober  one  and  bring  one  to  his 
bearings.  Perhaps  the  metaphyHioal  (or  wbnt- 
ever  they  are)  stanzas  —  what  rmoaDumoral- 
izing  —  were  better  away,  Perbape  too  Dmny 
compound  epithets  —  btjt  1  hlld  to  give  up 
"  yiHionary  in  order  to  save  "  logcndarj. 
-which  was  eaaential.  Perhnpa  a  note,  saymg 
that  BO  loo^  as  the  author  can  remember,  a  pair 
of  these  birds  {give  ornithological  name  — 
mascirajia  f}  have  built  on  jutling  brick  in  an 
archway  leading  to  the  hooso  at  Etmwood  —  or 
does  everybody  Enow  what  a  pbcsbe  is  ?  1  am 
«o  old  that  I  un  oconslumed  tu  people's  being 
ignorant  of  wbatover  you  please. 


Si; 

loi«llMt  ot  11.  kind, 

jUlby>ddHH^r»t«sm^d, 
niM,  m  In  choir  Ihe  tobliw  ring, 
Pipe  lb  own  i»in«  Ilk.  oo.  .(nld. 

ThB«lonr 
litWarftf/ 
!•  lU  It  u 

t  oil!  uid  1 
H„>hod  by 

Jil^.  bmt. 
Comu  (rat 

•teat.    EMth  ind  i*y, 
thcpUbmiDtltifste, 

3»dbung.lBMi«i»rs-biuD 
About  Iba  nu-moiy  o)  the  bird  1 

:es 

'rf'XlTZuld.™! 

Or  wi^f  f ram  yomiBEiirtli^iwondPr.Tii 
Wbsu  gndu  round  morta]  ouldeni  fi 

And  Hill  niKiini  wu  joined  with  sawi 
Lon's  kindly  Isw*  to  Bnibtu. 


TlwJr  jidcd  »OK,  who,  tired  w  non 
Vilb  .blltioK  lUe'i  doll-drow*,  giup, 
Ony-bcuded  bsbju,  it  tb>  mnoi]  r 

'Wikeful,  bave  heud  thu  (rultlea  pUlnt 
TbTDugb  Mrnory'i  chuuben  deep  nilbdnn 


WItb  longlngi 


or  TB»  UHTTD.  SllTl^ 

HDOii,  Bcpteiulwr  G,  IS8L 
sent  off  the  veniea  y<«- 
1  great  haste  to  say  tbu 
\ttL  beginning  *'  Or  waif 
J.  o,      etc.,  were  better  ttww- 
i-divided       print  "  doom-dii- 
aevered."     1  have  not  bad  time  to  mull  over 
the  poem  as  I  shoold  like. 

Faithfojiy  yours,        J.  R.  Lowell. 


Dear  Mr.  Gitder.  - 
Urday,  luid  now  writ 
in  my  judgment  the  i 
from  young  Earth's, 


re,  after  1  have  had 


day  or. 


Buppre^ 


LtaATIOK  or  TBI  U«IT>D   Bthb, 

IjiVbOK,  aept«mb«r  C,  1^1. 

DfOT  Mr.  Gildrr.  -  I  bother  you  like  a  boy 

with  hia  Sist  essay  in  verae.     I  wrote  yealer 

day  to  ask  the  omlanion  of  a  stanfo.^ — but  Isd 

ight,  being  sleepless,  aa  old  fellows  like  me 

'' to  be,  I  contrived  to  make 

I  been  loogne-tied  say  what 


often 


Like  PFoe»,  did  ft  leal  tlw  It: 


One  only  memory  la' 


i  Impulw  to  recall 


LoflfvUt  Sdptfi4Dber  S.  18B1- 
3fr.  GiWff,  — Tliia   is   podtiTBlj  the 
[  wixb  to  umit  the  Btams  beginning  "  Or 
'       '■■e,"etc.     I  hBTfl  be«n 

mm  1  havB  consulted  1 

nest.  Item.  The  veree 
of  all  waa  this; 
l,bqti.o™plr.ete. 
bed  to  have  a  diatinct  paose  after  "  lis- 
-  accordance  with  the  sense.  Somebuw 
not  set  the  right,  and  "broath  held" 
rly  ite  wrong  one,  awkward,  and  with 
i  Yowol  sound  in  both  halTBS.     Print  — 


m't  do,  either,  with 
ird  "  and  '"  iliaseTered  "  —  so,  though  I 
"dis«Tered  "  for  sense,  I  will  go  baA 
origrinal  vurd  "ditided,"  vbioh  I  sop- 
is  poiritively  m;  kat  dying  speeoh  and 
on.  Yon  need  fear  nothing  more  from 
fancy  yon  duakit«  your  head  for  fear  of 
!  rap  every  time  the  postman  oomea. 
>e  you  will  like  my  little  poem,  and  tell 
if  yoD  don't.     Kindest  regards  to  Mn, 


Futhf  ully  yo 


i"l..i 


MiTioH  or  m  UimaD  Stitb, 

{.Dinias,  SeftmabBr  VI,  1331, 

-riting,  1  add  that  if  yon  think 


haix  the  other  reading,  print  it  so. 
FutLfull;  youra^ 

J.  R.  LowEu.. 
We  an  ndly  aniioiu  to-day  about  the 


.         _  copy.    Of 

Print someno vis 

itaring  phwter-cast  compared  with  the 
'  "      '"■        ""     !,  the  modest  nudity  of 
*-•  -•  --  a.  real  pleaaure 


It  olay;.     Bat  i 


Jnm  mght  I 

•oon  IS  I  am  safe  there  once  more* 
1  recoeniie  its  truth.  There  are  hun- 
i  'tun  going  at  once,  like  the  bells  here 
lit  (Sundays,  witli  a  perfect  indei.'eacy  of 
'd  for  thrchm  or  each  other.  Mr.  Bar- 
1  hear,  has  been  ariticiaing  my  know- 
^onfrdtun.  Ood  bless  his  soul!  I  had 
iug  in  the  oonotiy  thirt;  yeara  (I  fancy 


it  must  be)  before  be  waa  bom,  and  if  anybody 

eter  liied  in   the   open  air   it  was  I.    So   be 

""y  the  way,  I  look  Progne  merely 

_- was  changed  into  a  little  bird.    I 

should  hare  preferred  a  male,  and  waa  think- 
ing of  a  fellnw  (tranaformed,  I  think  h     " 
dea^  but  can't  remember  his  name.     Vi 

""     "  I  it  English  ? 


I  had  no  dictionary  at  hand. 


molder.  ...  , 

to  these  absurdities  ?  Why  abscond  in 
petty  creek  from  the  great  English  a 
orthography?  'Tin  not  quite  so  bad 
'  ■■  know  as  "  for  "  I  dou't  know  Ih.il 
pieoe  with  putting 


J  this 


^Uein 


Ik  arranging  this  list  the  editor  has  relied 
first  on  the  dates  supplied  by  the  author,  and 
then  on  the  dales  of  periodicals  and  books  in 
which  thepoems  otherwise  undated  first  ap- 


title  is  printed  in  italic  imder  theyear  wh«D  the 
volume  Gtst  including  it  was  published. 

1839.     Threnodia. 

The  Beggar. 

Summer  Storm. 
IMO,    The  Sirens. 


I 


t  (For  this 


e  nobleness  I  seek 


Remembered  Music, 

Serenade. 

With  a  Pressed  Flower. 
My  Love. 
ISU.    To  Peidita,  Singing. 
The  Moon. 
Ode  (In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keeii- 

A  Prayer, 

Song  ^Violet  t  sweet  violet  1 ). 

Bosaline. 

Sonnet  (What  were  I,  Love,  it  I  were 

stripped  of  thee). 
Sonnet;  To  the  Spirit  of  Keats, 
"         '  (Great  truths  are  portdona  of  the 


Sonnet :  To  M,  W.,  cm  her  Birthday. 
Suunet  (My  Luve.    I  have  no  fear  th 

thonshouldst  die). 
Soonet  (Icannot  think  that  thon  should 

Sonnet  (There  never  yet  was  flower  i 

fair  in  vain). 
Soonat:  Sub  Ponders  creacit. 
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8i  deBoendero  in  Inf  eimim,  ades. 

1842.  The  Forlorn. 

Midnight, 

The  Rose:  A  Ballad. 

A  Parable  (Worn  and  fooiaore  was  the 
Prophet). 

Song  (O  moonliffht  deep  and  tender). 

Sonnet  (Beloved,  in  the  noisy  citr  here). 

Sonnets:  On  Reading  Wordsworth's  Son- 
nets in  Defence  of  C«^>ital  Punishment. 
(Six  sonnets.) 

SonnetiToM.  O.  S. 

Sonnet  (Our  love  is  not  a  fading  earthly 
flower). 

The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetns. 

An  Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Channing. 

1843.  The  Fountain. 
The  Fatherland. 
Sonnet :  In  Absence. 
Sonnet :  The  Street. 
A  Legend  of  Brittany. 
Prometheus. 

A  Oliuioe  Behind  the  Curtain. 

Stanzas  on  Freedom. 

L* Envoi  {Whether  my  heart  hath  witer 

arowncrnot), 
Allegra. 
The  Heritage. 
A  Requiem, 

Sonnet:  WendeU  Phillipa. 
Sonnet  (I  grieve  not  that  ripe  Knowledge 

takes  away). 
Sonnet :  To  J.  R.  Oiddinga, 
The  Token, 
Rhcecus, 
A  Chippewa  Legend, 

1844.  Columbus. 

On  the  Death  of  a  Friend's  Child. 
Hunger  and  Cold. 
The  Present  Crisis. 

1845.  An  Incident  of  the  Fire  at  Hamburg. 
To  the  Past. 

To  the  Future. 

A  Contrast. 

On  the  Capture  of  Fugitiye  Slayes  near 

Washington. 
To  the  Dandelion. 
The  Ohoet-Seer. 
Eurydice. 
An  Interyiew  with  Miles  Standish. 

1846.  The  Falcon. 
The  Oak. 

Letter  from  Boston . 

The  Bifi^ow  Papers  [Beginning  ofl. 

On  the  Death  of  Charles  Turner  Torre j. 

An  Indian-Summer  Reyeiie. 

1847.  TheLandloid. 
Extreme  Unction. 
Above  and  Below, 

The  Growth  of  the  Legend, 

Song:  ToM.L, 

To  a  Pine-Tree, 

The  Search. 

The  Captive, 

The  Birch-Tree, 

Studies  for  Two  Heads. 


XOvO. 


10s7. 


1850. 


1851. 
1852. 

1854. 


1855. 

1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


On  a  Portrait  qfDanU  by  Giotto, 

The  Changeling. 

The  Pioneer. 

Lmiging, 

Hebe, 

The  Sower. 

Ambrose. 

Ode  to  France. 

A  Parable  (Said  Christ  our  Loid,  **I 
will  go  and  see). 

Freedom. 

Ode  written  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Introduction  of  the  Coehitoate  Water 
into  the  City  of  Boston. 

To  Lamartine. 

To  the  Memory  of  Hood. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

A  Fable  for  Critics. 

The  Bie:low  Papera.  First  Series.  [Pub- 
lished in  booK  form.] 

Trial. 

Lines  suggested  by  the  GraTes  of  Tvo 
English  Soldiers  on  Cooioord  Battle 
Ground. 

To 

Bibliolatres. 

Beaver  Brook. 

Kossuth. 

An  Oriental  Apologue. 

The  First  Snow-FiOl. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Pine  (later,  wiih  two 
stanzas  added,  A  Mood).  ^ 

A  Day  in  June  (later,  revised  and  en- 
larged, Al  Fresco). 

Sonnet  (1  thought  our  love  at  fmU,  but  I 
did  err). 

She  came  and  went. 

To  John  Gorham  Palfrey. 

To  W,  L,  Garrison, 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Dara. 

New  Year's  Eve,  1850. 

An  Invitation. 

Mahmood  the  Image-Breaker. 

The  Unhappy  Lot  of  Mr.  Knott. 

Anti-Apis. 

A  Parable  (An  ass  munched  thiiy«i 
while  a  nightingale). 

The  Singing  Leaves. 

Without  and  Within. 

Pictures  from  Appledore. 

The  Wrad-Harp. 

Auf  Wiedersehen. 

A  Winter  Evening  H3rmn  to  my  Fire. 

Sonnet  on  an  Autmnn  Sk«teh  of  H.  G. 
Wild. 

Masaocio. 

My  Portrait  Gallery. 

Sonnet:  The  Maple. 

The  Origin  of  Didaotio  Poetiy. 

The  Dead  House. 

The  Nest. 

Das  Ewig-Weibliohe  (original 
trice). 

VilU  Franca. 

At  the  Bums  Centennial. 
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I8GO.    L'Edtch:  To  the  Muse. 

1861.  Ode  to  EDkppiness. 

The  Washen  of  the  Shroud. 

1862.  The  Bigrlow  Papers.    [Beginmng  of  the] 

Second  Series. 

1863.  Two  Scenes  from  the  life  of  BlondeL 
In  the  Half- Way  House. 

1864.  Memoriaa  Positum:  R.  G.  Shaw. 
On  Board  the  76. 

The  Black  Preacher. 

1865.  Gold  Eg^:  A  Dream-Fantasr. 

Ode  Recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemo- 
ration. 

1866.  The  Miner. 

To  Mr.  John  Bartlett. 
At  the  Commencement  Dinner,  1866.  ^ 
The    Biglow    Papers.     Second  Series. 
[Puhlished  in  book  form.] 

1867.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 
An  Ember  Picture. 

To  H.  W.  L. 

The  Nightingale  in  the  Study. 

Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

1868.  The  Flying  Dutchman. 
Under  the  Willows. 
After  the  Burial. 

In  the  Twilight. 

The  Foot-Path. 

A  Mood  (earlier,   The  LesBon  of  the 

Pine). 
To  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Seaweed, 

The  Finding  of  the  Lure. 
For  an  Autograph, 
Al  Fresco  (earlier,  A  Day  in  Jane). 
Godminster  Chimes, 
Aladdin, 
The  Nomades, 
Self-Study, 

The  Voyage  to  Vinland, 
Invita  Minerva, 
Yussoitf, 

The  Darkened  Mind, 
What  Rabbi  Jehosha  said. 
All-Saints. 
Fannies  Casuistry, 
The  Cathedral. 
Tempera  Mutantur. 
Sonnet :  To  Fanny  Alexander. 
Agassiz. 

An  Epistle  to  Qmee  William  Curtis. 
Sonnet :  Jeffries  yvymBn. 
Ode  read  at  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
niversary  of  the   Ught   at   Concord 
Bridge. 
Under  the  Old  Ebn. 
Prison  of  Cervantes. 
Sonnet :  Scottish  Border  (original  title, 

English  Border). 
Sonnet:   On  being  asked  for  an  Auto- 
graph in  Venice. 
Sonnet :  The  Dancing  Bear. 
Sonnet :  Joseph  Winlock. 
1876.    An  Ode  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876. 
A  Misconception. 

The  Boss  (originally  entitled,  Defrauding 
Nature). 


1869. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 


1877.  Sonnets:  Bankside. 
Birthday  Verses. 
Sonnet:  Nightwatches. 
Sonnet:  Pessimoptimism. 
Sonnet :  The  Brakes. 

1878.  Sonnet :  Death  of  Queen  Mercedes. 
Sonnet :  With  a  Copy  of  Aucassin  and 

Nicolete. 

1879.  Sonnet :  E.  G.  de  R. 
The  Protest. 

The  Petition. 

Sonnet:   To   a   Lady  Playing  on   the 

Cithern. 
Auspez. 

1880.  On  Planting  a  Tree  at  Inveraray. 

1881.  PhcBbe. 

Sonnets:  With  an  Armchair. 

Agro-Dolce. 

A  New  Tear's  Greeting. 

Sun-Worship. 

1882.  Verses  intended  to  go  with  a  Posset  Dish 

to  my  Dear  Little  Gk>ddaughter,  1882. 

Sonnet:  To  Whittier. 

The  Secret. 
1884.    ToHobnes. 

The  Optimist. 

Eleanor  makes  Macaroons. 

Bon  Voyage. 

The  Recall. 

Changed  Perspective. 
1886.    On  Hearing  a   Sonata   of  Beethoven's 
played  in  the  Next  Room. 

Under  the  October  Maples. 

International  Copyright. 

1886.  Fact  or  Fancy? 
Paolo  to  Francesca. 

With  a  Pair  of  Gloves  lost  in  a  Wager. 

1887.  Postscript  to  An  Epistle  to  George  Wil- 

liam Curtis. 
Credidirans  Jovem  regnare. 
Sixty-Mghth  Birthday. 

1888.  Endymion. 

Turner's  Old  T^ra^rairo. 

St.  Michael  the  Weigher. 

Absence. 

In  a  Copy  of  Omar  Khayvdm, 

On  Receiving  a  Copy  of  Mr,  Austin  Dob- 
son's  "  Old  World  IdyUs," 

To  C,  F,  Bradford, 

Sonnet :  To  a  Friend, 

Sonnet:  To  Miss  D,  T, 

Arcadia  Rediviva, 

A  Youthful  Experiment  in  English 
Hexameters, 

Estrangement, 

Monna  Lisa, 

On  Burning  some  Old  Letters, 

The  Broken  Tryst. 

Casa  sin  Alma, 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

Sonnet :  The  Eye's  Treasury. 

Sonnet :  A  Foreboding, 

Love's  Clock. 

Telepathy, 

Scherzo, 

"  Franciscusde  Vendamiosic  Cogitavit,** 

The  Pregnant  Comment. 
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Hie  Lesson, 
Science  and  Poetry, 
The  Discovery, 
With  a  Seashdl. 
In  an  Album, 
Sayings, 
Inscriptions : 
For  a  Bell  at  Cornell  University. 
For  a  Memorial  Window  to  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  set  up  in  St,  Margaret\s^ 
Westminster^  by  American  Contrib- 
utors, 


Proposed  for  a  Soldiers^  and  Sailonf 
monument  in  Boston. 

1889.  HowIooDsultedtheOradeof  theGoU- 

fiahes. 

1890.  Fragments  <tfan  Ur^finished  Poem. 

1891.  On  a  Bust  <n  General  Grant. 
1896.    A  Valentine, 

An  April  Birthday — at  Sea, 
Love  and  Thought. 
The  Nobler  Lover. 
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A  beggar  through  the  world  am  I,  5. 

A  cunel-driver,  angry  with  his  drudge,  432. 

A  heap  of  bare  and  splintery  crass,  302. 

A  hundred  years  I  they  're  qniokly  fled,  427. 

A  le«^nd  that  grew  in  the  forest's  hush,  74. 

A  lify  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first,  10. 

A  poet  cannot  strive  for  despotism,  23. 

A  presence  both  by  night  and  day,  302. 

A  race  of  nobles  may  die  out,  100. 

A  stranger  came  one  night  to  Tussoofs  tent, 

318. 
About  the  oak  that  framed  this  chair,  of  old, 

385. 
Alike  I  hate  to  be  your  debtor,  327. 
Along  a  riverside,  1  know  not  where,  334. 
Amid  these  fragrments  of  heroic  days,  404. 
An  ass  munched  thistles,  while  a  nightingale, 

432. 
**  And  how  could  you  dream  of  meeting  ?  "  408. 
Another  star  'neath  Time's  horizon  dropped, 

105. 
Are  we,  then,  wholly  fallen  ?    Can  it  be,  97. 
As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird,  89. 
As,  cleansed  of  Tiber's  and  ObliTion's  slime, 

387. 
As,  flake  by  flake,  the  beetling  avalanches,  91. 
As  life  runs  on,  the  road  grows  strange,  433. 
As  sinks  the  sun  behind  yon  alien  hiUs.  404. 
As  the  broad  ocean  endlonly  upheavetn,  22. 
At  Camao  in  Brittany,  close  on  the  bay,  395. 
At  length  arrived,  :^our  book  I  take,  382. 
At  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle  Ages, 

426. 
Ay,  iMile  and  silent  maiden,  18. 

B,  taught  by  Pope  to  do  his  good  by  stealth, 
432. 

Beauty  on  mv  hearth-stone  blazing  I  320. 
Beloved,  in  the  noisy  city  here,  22. 
Beneath  the  trees,  338. 
Bowing  thyself  in  dust  before  a  Book,  99. 

Can  this  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale,  87. 
Come  back  before  the  birds  are  flown,  400. 
*'  Come  forth !  "  my  catbird  calls  to  me,  331. 
Curtis,  whose  Wit,  with  Fancy  arm  m  arm, 
388. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the 
way,  83. 

Dear  M. By  way  of  saving  time.  111. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  wish  to  know  my  notions,  204. 
Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  come  to  nan',  275. 
Dear  Wendell,  why  need  count  the  vears,  381. 
Death  never  came  so  nigh  to  me  before,  87. 
Don't  believe  in  the  Flying  Dutchman  ?  422. 
Down  'mid  the  tangled  roots  of  things,  325. 


Ef  I  a  song  or  two  could  make,  267. 
Entranoed^I  saw  a  vision  in  the  cloud,  370. 
Ere  pales  in  Heaven  the  morning  star,  2^. 

Fair  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret,  28. 
Far  over  Elf-land  poets  stretch  their  sway,  404^ 
Far  through  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day, 

350. 
Far  up  on  Kat^hdin  thou  towerest,  62. 
Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time,  23. 
Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme,  322. 
For  this  true  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain,  20. 
Frank-hearted  hostess  of  the  field  and  wood, 

286. 
From  the  oloae-shut  windows  gleams  no  spark, 

5. 
Full  oft  the  pathway  to  her  door,  433. 

Giddings,  far  rougher  names  than  thine  haye 

grown,  25. 
Go  I  leave  me.  Priest ;  my  soul  would  be,  75. 
God !  do  not  let  my  loved  one  die,  15. 
God  makes  sech  nights,  aU  white  an'  still,  219. 
God  sends  his  teachers  unto  every  age,  46. 
Godminster  ?    Is  it  Fancy's  play  ?  297. 
Gold  of  the  reddening  sunset,  backward  thrown, 

406. 
Gone,  gone  from  us  I  and  shall  we  see,  1. 
Ghreat  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my  room,  20. 
Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  oi  man,  20* 
Ghivener  B.  is  a  sensible  man,  188. 

He  came  to  Florence  long  ago,  296. 

He  spoke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and  rough,  45. 

He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold; 

wide,  24. 
He  who  first  stretched  his  nerves  of  subtile 

wire,  410. 
Heaven's  cup  held  down  to  me  I  drain,  88. 
Here  once  my  step  was  quickened,  309. 
Here  we  stan'  on  the  Constitution,  by  thunder  I 

198. 
Hers  all  that  Elarth  could  promise  or  bestow, 

405. 
Hers  is  a  spirit  deep,  and  crystal-clear,  4. 
How  strange  are  the  freaks  of  memorv  I  329. 
How  struggles  with  the  tempest's  swells,  322. 
How  was  i  worthy  so  divine  a  loss,  399. 
Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the  hiU,  99. 

I  am  a  man  of  forty,  sirs,  a  native  of  East 

Haddam,  158. 
I  ask  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  sudden  leap, 

21. 
I  call  as  fly  the  irrevocable  hours,  432. 
I  cannot  think  that  thou  shouldstpa88aw»r,21« 
I  christened  yon  in  happier  days,  before,  3o3. 
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I  oould  not  bear  to  see  those  eyes,  401. 
I  did  not  praise  thee  when  the  crowd,  101. 
I  do  not  oome  to  weep  above  thy  palli  104. 
I  don't  much  s'pose,  howsoever  I  shoiild  plen  it, 

278. 
I  da  believe  in  Freedom's  cause,  201. 
I  go  to  the  ridee  in  the  forest,  310. 
I  grieve  not  that  ripe  knowledge  takes  away, 

25. 
I  had  a  little  daugrhter,  89. 
I  have  a  fancy :  how  shall  I  bring  it,  411. 
I  bed  it  on  my  min'  las'  time,  when  I  to  write 

ye  started,  242. 
I  know  a  falcon  swift  and  peerless,  48. 
I  love  to  start  oat  arter  night 's  begun,  233. 
I  need  not  raaiae  the  sweetness  of  his  song,  330. 
I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  both  of  us  know,  430. 
I  sat  and  watched  the  walls  of  nijg^ht,  410. 
I  sat  one  evening  in  my  room,  80. 
I  saw  a  Sower  walking  slow,  60. 
I  saw  the  twiokle  of  white  feet,  65. 
I  sent  you  a  message,  my  friens,  t'  other  day, 

249. 
I  siKwe  you  recollect  thet  I  explained  mygennle 

views,  212. 
I  spose  you  wonder  ware  I  be ;  I  can't  tell,  fer 

tne  soul  o'  me,  207. 
I  swam  with  undulation  soft.  326. 
I  thank  ye,  my  frien's,  for  tne  warmth  o'  your 

greetin',  255. 
I  uiought  our  love  at  full,  but  I  did  ep,  25. 
I  treasure  in  secret  some  long,  fine  hair,  307. 
I,  walkine  the  familiar  street,  396. 
I  was  with  thee  in  Heaven :  I  cannot  tell,  403. 
I  watched  a  moorland  torrent  run,  410. 
I  went  to  seek  for  Christ,  66. 
I  would  more  natures  were  like  thine,  10. 
I  would  not  have  this  perfect  love  of  ours,  20. 
If  he  be  a  nobler  lover,  take  him !  438. 
If  I  let  fall  a  word  of  bitter  mirth,  360. 
If  I  were  the  rose  at  vour  window,  433. 
In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen,  103. 
In  good  old  times,  which  means,  you  know,  438. 
In  his  tower  sat  the  poet,  16. 
In  life's  small  things  be  resolute  and  great,  432. 
In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder, 

11. 
In  town  I  hear,  scarce  wakened  yet,  402. 
In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge,  433. 
Into  the  sunshine,  11.  ^ 
It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John,  238. 
It  is  a  mere  wild  rosebud,  44. 
It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hill,  333. 
It  was  past  the  hour  of  trysting,  78. 
It 's  some  oonsid'ble  of  a  spell  sence  I  hain't 

writ  no  letters,  223. 

Leaves  fit  to  have  been  poor  Juliet's  cradle- 
rhyme,  387. 

Let  others  wonder  what  fair  face,  437. 

Light  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  408. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle  they 
who  can,  82. 

Looms  there  Uie  New  Land,  313. 

Maiden,  when  such  a  soul  as  thine  is  bom,  21. 
Mary,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  to  this  hour,  23. 


Men  say  the  sullen  instmment,  332. 

Men !  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye,  65. 

My  ooaohman,  in  the  moonli^t  tl&ere,  29T. 

My  day  b^;an  not  till  the  twili^t  £eU,  982. 

My  heart,  I  cannot  still  it.  409. 

My  Love,  I  have  no  fear  tnat  thoa  ahoiddst  dkb 

21. 
My  name  is  Water :  I  have  sped,  96. 
My  soul  was  like  the  sea,  9. 
My  worthy  friend,  A.  Gordon  Knott,  149. 

Never,  surely,  was  holier  man,  77. 
New  England's  poet,  rich  in  love  as  years,  386. 
Nine  years  have  slipt  like  hourglass  sand,  900. 
No?    Hez    he?    He   haint,   thongrh?    Wut? 

Voted  agin  him  ?  192. 
Nor  deemed  he  lived  unto  himwAlf  alone,  384. 
Not  alwavs  unimpeded  can  I  pray,  294. 
Not  as  all  other  women  are,  6. 
Now  Biom,  the  son  of  Herinlf ,  had  ill  d»i, 

311. 

O  days  endeared  to  eveiy  Muse,  423. 

**  O  Dryad  feet,"  407. 

O  dwellers  in  the  valley-land,  78. 

O  Land  of  Promise  I  from  what  Plagah'sheig^ 

64. 
O  moonlight  deep  and  tender,  19. 
O  wandering  dim  on  the  extremest  edge,  63. 
Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind,  91. 
Oft  round  my  hall  of  portraiture  1  gaze,  403. 
Oh,  tell  me  less  or  tell  me  more,  4(». 
Old  events  have  modem  meanings ;  only  tJiii 

survives,  315. 
Old  Friena,  farewell  I    Your  kindly  door  agaiii, 

384. 
On  this  wild  waste,  where  never  blossom  camB, 

437. 
Once  git  a  smell  o'  musk  into  a  draw,  260. 
Once  hardly  in  a  cycle  bloesometh,  22. 
Once  on  a  tmie  there  was  a  pool,  2^. 
One  after  one  the  stars  have  risen  and  set,  99l 
One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest,  319. 
One  kiss  from  all  others  prevents  me,  402. 
Opening  one  day  a  book  of  mine,  409. 
Our  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower,  24. 
Our  ship  lay  tumbling  m  an  angry  sea,  339. 
Over  his  keys  the  muring  organist,  106. 

PhoBbus,  sitting  one  day  in  a  laurel-tree's  shads, 

117. 
Praisest  Law,  friend  ?    We,  too,  love  it  mnchtt 

they  that  love  it  best,  94. 
Propped  on  the  marsh,  a  dwdling  now,  I  see, 

174. 
Phinctorum  garretos  colens  et  ceUara  QmnquB, 

270. 

Rabbi  Jehosha  used  to  say,  319. 

Reader !    Walk  up  at  once  (it  will  soon  be  too 

late),  114. 
Rip|)ling  through  thy  branches  goes  the  fOB* 

wine,  79. 

Ssdd  Christ  our  Lord,  I  will  go  and  see,  95. 
•Seat  of  all  woes  ?   Though  Nature 's  firm  decree 

405. 
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She  eaye  me  all  that  woman  can,  400. 

Shellf  whose  lips,  than  mine  more  oold,  411. 

Ship,  blest  to  bear  such  freight  aorosB  the  blue, 
386. 

Shy  sonl  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will,  384. 

Silencioso  por  la  paerta,  403. 

Sisters  two,  all  praise  to  yon,  61. 

Skilled  to  poll  wires,  he  baffles  Nature's  hope, 
433. 

Sleep  is  Death's  image,  —  poets  tell  ns  so,  400. 

So  dreamy-soft  the  notes,  so  far  away,  406. 

Some  sort  of  heart  I  know  is  hers,  85. 

Sometimes  come  panses  of  calm,  when  the  rapt 
bard,  holding  his  heart  back,  398. 

Somewhere  in  India,  upon  a  time,  161. 

Spirit,  that  rarely  ooraest  now,  3^. 

Still  tnirteen  years :  't  is  autumn  now,  306. 

Stood  the  tall  Archangel  weighii^?,  43(5. 

Strong,  simple,  silent  are  the  [steadfast]  laws, 
439. 

Swiftly  the  politic  goes :  is  it  dark  ?  — he  bor- 
rows a  lantern,  4^. 

Thank  Qod,  he  saw  you  last  in  pomp  of  May, 

384. 
Thanks  to  the  artist,  ever  on  my  wall,  387. 
That 's  a  rather  bold  speech,  my  Lord  Baoon, 

409. 
The  Bardling  came  where  by  a  river  grew,  315. 
The  century  numbers  fourscore  ^ears,  410. 
The  cordage  creaks  and  rattles  m  the  wind,  55. 
The  dandelions  and  buttercups,  295. 
The  electric  nerve,  whose  instantaneous  thrill, 

374. 
The  fire  is  burning  clear  and  blithely,  319. 
The  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day  by  day, 

22. 
The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last,  308. 
The  love  of  all  things  springs  from  love  of  one, 

23. 
The  Maple  puts  her  corals  on  in  Biay,  405. 
The  nusspelt  scrawl,  upon  the  wall,  430. 
The  moon  shines  white  and  silent,  15. 
The  New  World's  sons,  from  England's  breasts 

we  drew,  432. 
The  next  whose  fortune 't  was  a  tale  to  tell,  412. 
The  night  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet,  14. 
The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  wellnigh  his  end,  53. 
The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led,  398. 
The  pipe  came  safe,  and  welcome  too,  383. 
The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands,  15. 
The  same  eood  blood  that  now  refills,  96. 
The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary,  2. 
The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming,  292. 
The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soa^red  upward 

to  the  skies,  59. 
The  wind  is  rmstering  out  of  doors,  285. 
The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  Fate,  385. 
The  world  turns  mild ;  democracy,  they  say, 

425. 
There  are  who  triumph  in  a  losing  cause,  102. 
There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth,  44. 
There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore,  294. 
There  never  ^et  was  flower  fiur  in  vain,  21. 
Therefore  thmk  not  the  Past  is  wise  alonci  23. 
These  pearls  of  thought  in  Persian  gulb  were 

bred,  382. 


These  rugged,  wintiy  days  I  scarce  could  bear, 

24. 
They   pass  me  by  like   shadows,  crowds  on 

crowds,  24. 
Thick-rushing^  like  an  ocean  vast,  10. 
This  is  the  midnight  of  the  oentuiy, — hark  I 

295. 
Tliis  kind  o' sogerin'  aint  a  mite  like  our  Oc- 
tober trainin',  184. 
This  little  blossom  from  afar,  5. 
Thou  look'dst  on  me  all  yesternight,  17. 
Thou  wast  the  fairest  of  all  man-made  thing8» 

436. 
Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  exprest,  295. 
Thrasn  away,  jou  'U  hev  to  rattle,  181. 
Through  sunering  and  sorrow  thou  hast  passed. 

19. 
Thy  love  thou  sentest  oft  to  me,  75. 
Th^  voice  is  like  a  fountain,  8. 
'T  IS  a  woodland  enchanted  I  316. 
To  those  who  died  for  her  on  land  and  sea, 

432. 
True  as  the  sun's  own  work,  but  more  refined, 

385. 
True  Love  is  a  humble,  low-bom  thing,  8. 
Turbid  from  London's  noise  and  smoke,  400. 
'T  was  sune  of  old  in  hut  and  hall,  99S. 
'T  were  no  nard  task,  ^rchance,  to  win,  336. 
Two  brothers  once,  an  ill-^natched  pair,  176. 
Two  fellers,  Isrel  named  and  Joe,  176. 

Unconscious  as  the  sunshine,  simply  sweet,  386w 
Unseen  Musician,  thou  art  sure  to  please,  438. 
Untremulous  in  the  river  clear,  7. 

Violet  I  sweet  violet  I  17. 

Wait  a  little :  do  toe  not  wut  ?  324. 
Walking  alone  where  we  walked  together,  402. 
We  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds,  49. 
We,  too,  have  autumns,  when  our  leaves,  97. 
We  wagered,  she  for  sunshine,  I  for  rain,  433. 
Weak-winged  is  song,  342. 
What  boot  your  houses  and  your  lands  ?  61. 
What  countless  yeais  and  wealth  of  brain  were 

"  What  fairings  will  ve  that  I  bring  ?"  293. 
What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of  shade,  is 

his  I  76. 
What  hath  Love  with  Thought  to  do  ?  438. 
What  know  we  of  the  world  immense.  433. 
What  man  would  live  coffined  with  orick  and 

stone,  90. 
What  mean  these  banners  spread,  407. 
*'  What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet,"  403. 
What  Nature  makes  in  any  mood,  301. 
What  visionarv  tints  the  year  puts  on,  69. 
What  were  I,  Love,  if  I  were  stripped  of  thee, 

20. 
What  were  the  whole  void  world,  if  thou  wert 

dead,  407. 
When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 

broad  earth's  achinsr  breast,  67. 
When  I  was  a  beggar)^  boy,  300. 
When  oaken  woods  with  buds  are  pink,  397. 
When  Persia's  sceptre  trembled  in  a  hand,  291. 
When  the  down  is  on  the  chin,  408. 
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WhMi  WHM  MiB«nrm  stffl  WW  yoiM,  42L 
Wli^re  »  Um  trne  maa's  fadMrlaad  f  14. 

Wnether  my  heart  hath  wiaer  grown  or  not,  25. 
Whether  the  idle  prieoner  throogh  his  grate,  48. 
While  the  eknr  cImIl,  as  they  were  miaer's  g:old, 

406. 
Whither?    Albeit  I  fbQow  fttrt,  347. 
Who  oometh  orer  the  hills,  361. 
WhQ  does  his  dntj  is  a  qnestioii,  387. 
Who  hath  not  been  a  poet?    Who  hath  not, 

208. 


38a 


Whr  dioald  I  ae^  he 
With  what  odottias  woods  a^  spieea,  401. 
Woe  worth  the  hour  when  it  m  csiae,  10ft. 
Wondroiis  aad  awfol  are  thy  aOeBt  halk.  63. 
Words  DOSS  as  wind,  but  where  great  deeds 

were  done,  364. 
Worn  and  footsore  ww  the  Ptapket,  19. 


Ye  little  thmk  what  toQ  it 


tobvld,406L 
308. 

Zekle  erep'  up,  qoite  unbeknown,  170L 


Ye  who,  passing  grares  br  ai^xt,  83. 
Yes,  bam  is  a  goodly  aDehor, 
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A.  C.  L..  To,  19. 
Above  and  Below,  78. 
Absence,  400. 
After  the  Boiul,  306. 

Asuaii,  SJi. 

AgTO-Oolce,  40a. 

AT  FreiMW,  296. 

AUddin,  300. 

Aleiuider,  Fumj,  To,  380, 

AU-SainU,  310. 

AllegTS,  10. 

AmbroM,  77. 

Anti-Apia,  94. 
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